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THE 


PREFACE 


I N ancient times, when Learning was 
purtued by Men of Figure and Inte- 
reft,Philofophy met with a reception 
fuitable to its merit:But in the latter 
Ages, the Science has been deem’d 
for a hungry triffle, and the Profeifors of 
it branded for Fools in the way of Life. 
The Equity of that Cenfure, and the Juft- 
nefsof the Character, I {hall not now ex- 
amine; having nooccafion to enter the Lifts 
upon that fcore. ’Tis the Ancient Phlilofo- 
phers I here deal with ; moft of whomdi- 
ftinguifhed themfelves by Attion as well as 
Contemplation. They were men not only 
of learning but of bufinefs: and did me¬ 
morable fervices to the Commonwealths in 
which they liv’d ; witnefsthe Laws of AV- 
io»,the military exploits of Xtnephoxand Hoi 
tutes, and the wile models of the Divine Pj~ 
tlugoras. They knew the world, and ftudied 
•Men as well as Books; and bore a fplend.df 
A 2 figure 
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figure even at the Courts of great Princes. 
What could be greater and nobler than 
Arijhppus *s Character at Dionysus's Court ? 
1 he profedion of a Philofopher was not then 
ir.cmliftent with the grandeur of a Cour¬ 
ier, and the prudence of a Statefman. Nor 
were the Athenian! out in their Politicks in 
iingkiug out three Philosophers for an Em- 
baii'y to Rome. Upon this account, ’twill 
be rtquifue to ioyn the actions of the an¬ 
cient Philqiophers, and the circumftances 
of their Lives, to the Syftemes of their 
Philofophv. For as the one imbellifhes the 
other, fo the exemplary praftice of their 
cwn precepts Supports and enforces their 
Doctrines. This method, as I take it, is 
preferable to that of culling one General Sy- 
ilerreof 1 hilofophy out of all their writings, 
and fo quoting them only by feraps fcat- 
tered here and there. Doubtlefs the build¬ 
ing is more uniform, when all its parts are 
ioyned in their natural order, and their 
mutual coherence is preferv’d. For Truths 
have a mutual relation, and a dependance 
upon one another, the view of which is loft 
by the interposition of Forreign and perhaps 
Contra")’ Politicos, And, every Philojophy 
(ro u’e my Lord / trulanl s word-.) while it is 
entire in ikt whole feet Jupports it feif; and the 
opinions mih.taihu therein give light , Jlrength 
and credence mutually one to the other, whereas , 
tf they be Simple and broken, it will found more 
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Jfrange and dijfonant. Accordingly die Te¬ 
nets and Arguments of each Philolopher are 
here delivered feparately, immediately af¬ 
ter the account of his Lite and Actions. So 
tliat the Reader will here meet, not with 
one genera 1 Sy (feme, but with feveral Sy- 
ftemes of Plvilofophy, illuftrated with the 
Chara&er, Ci room (fauces, and Actions of 
the refpective Authors. 

The principal Author upon this Subjetf 
is Diogenes Laertius , whole method we have 
follow’d ; an Author fo ufeful that with¬ 
out him we fhould know* but little of the 
more ancient Sages and their Alfertions. 
’Tis true, as Mr. Stanley obferves, he is fo 
far floort of what he might have done, that 
he has omitted a great many things which 
we find dilperlcd here and die re among o- 
ther Authors. And that learned Author 
having taken the pains to colledf a^d digelf 
thefe fcattered remnants, we have followed 
his method in forming an uniform texture 
Iromthe whole, and citing the refpective 
Authors.L>'0gftw.f being commented upon by 
tlie learned Mimgius, as well as by lfa.ic 
and Meric us Cafiubon, we have taken in 
horn their Commentaries whatever item’d 
ft for our purpofe. Some later Authors 
have gratified the world with particular 
Lives and accounts of particular Sydenies 
of Philofophy,drawn with great diligence 
out of all the remains of Autiquiry ; Gajjm- 
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dus, for inftance, and after him Char let o>s 
wrot Epicurus’s Life and Philofophy, as , 
Dicier of late has done that of Pluto. To i 
thefe we have hadrecourfe uponoccafion; f 
tho we have not inferted their imbellifh- : 
ments or corrections, as being forreign to t 
our purpofe, which was only to give an j 
impartial account of what the Philofophers % 
did and Laid, without pretending to cen¬ 
tre errors, ortofpendtimeinPanegyricks. | 
Where Poems arequoted, wehaveborrow- 
ed their Tranllations from the beftEnglifh ' 
Authors, fuch as Mr. Creech , Mr. Nor¬ 
ris, \T. 

To give fome account of our method in 
ranking the Philofophers, and fixing their 
Sefts. Greece knew nothing ®f learning, 
till Thales the Mi It having travel’d in¬ 
to the Eaftern Countries, taught the Gre¬ 
cians what he had learn’d there. At that 
time learning went by the name of V*, 
and the proielfors of it, namely Thales and 
fix more, were chriftened «?*', /. e. \Wife- 
m>7. But not long after, Pythagoras who 
came into the world before Thales died, 
difclaim’d the title of as being pecu¬ 
liar to God, and modeftly affum’d that of 
<ia i;o:Q- y i t e. a lover or Wifdom. And 
the word Plnlofophy has prevail’d everfince. 
After the death of Thales, Anaximander his 
difciple founded the Ionick SeQ:, fo called 
from Ionia Thales’s Country, and Pythago¬ 
ras, 
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us the difciple of Pherecydes one of the primi¬ 
tive founded another in that part of Italy 

which from the Grecian Colonies was call’d 
Magna Gracia, whence the Seft deriv’d the 
appellation of the Italkk Se£t. So that the Io- 
nick and It dick were the original fources of 
all the other Sefts.N ay indeed the otherSefts 
are nothing elfe but theferiesand continu¬ 
ation of thefe under a different appellation. 
For fomedmesa Philofopher and his fol¬ 
lowers derived their Title from the place of 
his Nativity, and fometimes from the place 
where he read his Le&ures. The Elsans 
are an inftance of the former, as the 
Academicks and Stoicks are of the latter. 
Some had a name given ’em by way 
of derilion, as the Cynicks ; others were 
Chriften’d after their Mailers name, as the 
Socraticks and Epicureans. Others again de¬ 
rived their Appellation from fome (a) cir- 
cumllance or other; as the (b) Peripateticks. 

The Ionian Philofophy was continued in 
the following Series. Anaximander {ucccedisA 
Thales. The fourth from him was Socrates , 
who introduc’d moral Philofophy, and up¬ 
on that the Se£t was ftil’d Socratick. The 


i Lj.'riiiis his it, uti rt/HTr&xzrwn vrbii'b AMob.-jn linus >v»;- 
d is abadjun. tii-.t.-yii/i'jp. nu.-Tii,u.tTx w 'o'. qujjiam rebusin'.ijt eutf i. 
r.'jonlenius jdu th y iv ro fj nil .t >,,s fnoi to; i ii'ui ■fvil.i ,■ but 

ds l'inlf 1 Piiipe./ ‘ 
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fuccelLrs of Socrates were divided. P/.t-* 
to was one of ’em, who founded the an- 
ty.nl hsvltmp, the lixth from whom was Ar*- 
t'tf/tf/t the Author of the m>ddle (V) Academy, 
and he was fucceedcd by Lasydes the Infti- 
tutor of the An? /udetn i, who was fol¬ 
low’d bv Carneses and O'; <mr; m. Ano¬ 
ther tit 1 .: ficteeded Sci wav j.irj'thenes 
the C-.nnk ; alter whom at some d-da nee 
tame Z n.o the founder of .he S:oick Sect 
which ended with Chnjippus. hut Plato 
w?s 1 kewife fuccccdcd bv Arij.'cile the 
founder of the Per'pates >ck Seif, which end¬ 
ed in 7 L-ophrajlus. And thu> the Ionian 
Philofophy terminated in ( litomaelms, Chry- 
Tk'fhy.ifh/s.As forthe Italian Plii- 
lolc-phy, the fe-ics of it was this. Pytha¬ 
goras the d.fcipie of Pberecydes was fucceed- 
ed in order by 7 e'attgcs, Xenophanes, Par - 
rtienid.es « 7n.o of Pica, Leucippus, Democri¬ 
tus, and feveral others; till the fucceflion 
fell to Ep'turns, in whom it terminated. 

In this order do we trr.ee the Lives and 
Doctrines of the Greek ancient I’hilofophers. 
Put to render the performance' more 
comp!eat,we have added the Lives of fome 
later Philofophers who lived towards the 
dcckiifon of the Romm Empire, humpi¬ 
es of Sir Its i> the Author to whom wears 
obi'g’d for materials upon this Head. He 


(0 set Lacrliui cj'Js the Middle Academy, i 
h Cifero :i!l'd thcKcm Academy; who illedgiS tbtl l- 
etdts made nn-iiarjr.ievt- • 

livec 
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Jiv’d in the time of the Emperors Valens and 
Vdmtinumus ; and being High pried of 
Lydia was mightily prejudic’d again ft the 
Chriftians; which oblig’d us to pa fs over 
fome of h;s ranked invectives. To this 
Abdraft we have annexed the Hidory of 
the Women Philofophers written in Latin 
by EgidiusMenagius-, That performance be¬ 
ing not only full of various learning, but 
curious and uncommon. 

As for the Introduction. ’Twas thought 
proper to fatisfie the Reader’s curiofity with 
an account of the date of Learning in the 
Eaft before the commencement of our Phi- 
lofophical JEra. For tho the Grecians at¬ 
tribute the invention of Philofophy totliem- 
felves, pleading upon fome dark traditions 
of the Athenian Mu feus, the Theban Linus, 
and the Thracian Orpheus ; yet ’tis mani- 
feft from very creditable Authors that 
Thales brought the elements of the Greci¬ 
an Philofophy out of the Eaft. The JE- 
gjptians like wife put in their claims upon this 
Head: But ’tis certain that their learning 
came from the Chaldeans. We have there¬ 
fore trac’d Philofophy to its firft original 
in Chaldea, and (hewn how it fpread it felf 
into Perfia and Arabia, and at laft was corn- 
municated to the Grecians. Mr. Stanley 
having collected a Treatife of the Chaldaick 
Philofophy out of Pfellus, Piet ho, and o- 
ther Authors, we have made ufe of his 
Col- 
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Collection, and taken the Quotations upon j 
his credit. j 

’Tis prefum’d the Reader is fenfiblethat 
a work of this nature, and confin’d to | 
fuch narrow bounds, cannot be free from 
imperfections and errors. Not to menti¬ 
on the variety of learning, and the number 
of the Books from whence the materials j 
are brought; the Chronology is fometimes 
fo dark, and the account of feveral 'Au¬ 
thors fo various and even contradictory ; 
that a man an fcarce write upon the Sub¬ 
ject without contradicting himfelf. Henry 
Stephens alledges on the behalf of Diogenes 
Laertius , that if he does not everywhere 
agree with himfelf, that might happen be- 
caufe he did not every where follow the 
fame Authors. If any fuchcenfure falls 
in our way, I can but offer the fame Apo¬ 
logy, to which I would add one thing, 
namely,that we have averted nothing with¬ 
out quoting the refpective Author. 

’T'were to be wifh’d that our account 
had been carried fo far down, as to contain 
the modern as well as the ancient Philofo- 
phe- s. But conlldering the various fate of 
Books, and the nice fade of this age, ’twas 
thought more proper to delay fuch an 
o i ler airing, till the well-come reception of 
t.us : he chi ei.cjurc -c us to go about it. 

As 
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As for the errors of the Prefs , I hope there 
iire hut ferv that are material. However , 1 
have accidentally met with two or three , which 
the Reader is defied to take notice of. 

Page 2.1. 21. for 4th r. 3d. ibid, for 
48. r. 49. p. 183.I. 3. for 116. r.95. p„ 
248. for n 4. r. 140. 
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THE >' 

INTRODUCTION, 

REPRESENTING 

The State of Learning and Phi* 
lofofhy in the Eaflern Part of 
the World ; before its arrival 
in Greece, 

(4) OInce ’tis agreed upon by rnoft AmkiUiri «i/, 

N that not only the Grecians, but rhe Egypti- 
ms deriv’d fotne part of their Learning froth 
the ChaUfMs-, ’twill not be improper ro ulber in ofif 
Hiftory of the Grerian Philofopby, with a Defcriptioh 
of what we can gather out of the Ruines of Anti¬ 
quity, Concerning the firft Original of Philofophy 
and Learning among th at People. 

When Alexander poffefs'd himfelf of Babylon, the The MtU 
Chaldeans boa (fed to Callitthenes , that their Obferva- ?«'';*//*« 
tionsof the Stars were then 470000 Years old. But Chaldaiek 
there is not any thing extant of the Chaldean Aftro- 
llogy more ancient than the 1^4 of Nabonapr, which 
Vegan in the 3967th year of the Jaliftp Period; for if 
Ithere had been any Ancienter, Ptolemy had notomit- 
Rdit. Ptolemy (b) indeed gives us the Reafons and 
Rules of their Agronomical Qbfervations, computed 
m that * 4 ira\ the Firft cf which was in the firft 
Rear of Merodac or the 27 th of Nabonafar ; the ' 
Second in the 28th of Nabmjfar ; and the Third in 
■he 127th of Nabonajfar, or the 5th of NabopoUflar. 


. fa) 7 # 6 .1. 8. deer. The Author of the Treatife M 
!ind Utriiut in Pnom, (h) Lib. 4. Cay. 6, 7. and tib. j. P. nf. 
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But we have no juftifiable Authority for going fur¬ 
ther. 

jh r*vrr- (a) Th* Invention of Arts among the Chaldaans 
ti, ; s generally afcrib’d to Zoroafter,'. e.l fay= b Boehm) 
Fnpti*- a Ccntetr.fhtbr of n:r St.trs ; reading in Laertius's 
ter! eft;. p ri cen, we*4s tor ; for->nON F.Jt he'in 

the Perfian Language iignifiesa Star \ and Z or feems 
to be deriv'd from the Hebre v n© St bur, toCon- 
tev.jl ite. Stanley (r) makes Zoroafter to fignifie the 
Son of the Stars ; as Zombahel is interpreted born at 
Babel. The fame name is fometimes by Corruption 
pronounc'd Zabratas, Nazar at as , Zaran, Zaratas 
and Zaradas. Zoroafter the Chaldeean , whom Saidas 
{d) calls the AJJyrian, having made his Name Fa¬ 
mous by the invention of Magical and Aftronomicat 
Sciences; it catne to pafs that thofe who did the 
like Service in other Countries, were dignify’d with 
the fame Name. Such were Zoroafter the BaBrian , 
the Perftan, the Pamyhylian. the Procorniefian and the 
Babylonian, who were all different perfons from our 
Chaldean Philofopher. And the miftaking one of 
thefe for another has occafiond a vaft confufion a- 
mor.g Aurhors. The BaBrian (e) is faid to have been 
King of BaBria, and fubdued Dy Ninas the Affjrim, 
Diodorus calls him Oxyartes \ others Z eoraftes ; and 
fume old Manufcripts of Jaftin Oxyatres. 'Tis com¬ 
monly reported, that he invented Afagick and Afire- 
titmy. But ’tis polfible the affinity of Names and the 
nearnefs of Times, gave occafion to fome to con¬ 
found him with Zoroafter the Chaldean, and fo to 
aferibe to the Former what is only due to the Lat 
ter: For the CbaleUan (f) was alfo contemporary 
with Ninas. The Perftan was the firft Inftitutor ol 
the Mags in Per ft a ; as the Chaidaan had done befon 
in Chaldea \ whence lome confound him with th 
Chaldean. Thefe who confound the Perftan witl 
Cham the Son of Noah, are much out, for we d 
not find the word Perftan mention'd any where befor 
the Prophet Ezekiel. The Pamyhylion's true nam 


(a) Lasrt. Protem. (b) G.-ogrnph. Sotf. I fli. (c) In hisCfa 
a !tick Philofophy. (d) In Ztr., (c) Jaftin. 1. j. Ami. Coat. Go 
(f) Said, in Zor. 
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foai Er or Eras Amenitu. Plato fays h’ lay dead 
Ten days and came to life again; and Clemens citing 
Plato fays, be wrote of himfelf, that dying in War and. 
king in Hades he had learn d of the Gods. ‘Twould 
feem from Arnobins's words that he was the Nephew 
and Difciple of Hojlanes. The Proconntfixn plac’d a 
little before Hojlanes, probably was that Arifteas (a) 
who liv'd in the time c c Cyras and Crafas 3 of whom 
’tis faid that his Soul c<u .1 depart the Body and return 
at Pleafure. Hewn* fays, he died fuddenly at 
Proconneftts , but his boay difappear’d, and at the fame 
time he was feen at Cyzicas, and after Seven Years re¬ 
turn'd Home, and publifh’d the Verfes call'd after¬ 
wards Arimafpian, which feera to have been (b) an 
imaginary form of Civil Government, like Plato's 
Commonwealth. The Babylonian was in being when 
Pytbagorai was carried Prifoner to Babylon. Apuleius 
( c) dlls him omnis divini Antijlitem, and Pythagoras 'c 
chief Mafter. He feems to be the fame with 2 abratui 
who taught (d) Diogenes Morality and Phyficks; 
and with Nazaratsts the AJfyrian , (alias (ei Zares, (/) 

Zaran and (g) Zstratas) whom Alexander in his Book 
of Pythagoricf Symbols affirms to have been Pytha¬ 
goras's Mailer.—To return to the ChaltLean or AJfyrian 
Zorsafier. Some Authors (h) are fo extravagant as to 
make him yooo Years ancienter than Plato ; others 
<i) place him as far before the Deftru&ion of Troy, 

Some (() conceive him to be Cham Son of Noah , who,' 
as the Rabbi's (l) alledge, was the firft introducer of 
magical Arts and Idolatry. Epiphamas makes him 
Contemporary with Nimrod. Saidas and Eafebias 
make him Contemporary with Ninas who liv’d <bove 
the 3447 of the Julian Period. Xanthas, whofe ac¬ 
count feems to be moft Hiftorical, places him 6 oo 
Years before Xerxes's expedition into Greece ; now 
that expedition happening in the firft of the 75 Olymp. 
the year that Xanthas meant will fall Upon the 3634 
of the Julian period. Pliny {m) fays, Zmafler laugh’d 


(i) S*U. (b) Vti Clem, Alex Strm. 3 . (c) Apul. Flor. (3) Pm - 
pbyr. Fit. Pythdg. (t) Said, (f ) Cyril, (g) Plutarch. (h) Lttrt. 
Pmtem, (j) Hcrmppur, Hcmodoms, Plutarch. (It) Didym. Alexmir. 
*f»th. (I) R, Uv. in Otnef. RaJJl. Aben Efrt.jn Gmif. (m) L. 36, C.i. 
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the fame fame day he was Born; and his Brains had 
io ftrong a puiuticn that they would heave up one’s 
hand; and that he liv'd in the ddirts 20 Years upon 
Cheefe fo temper'd that it did not grow old- Saidas 
fays, he pray'd he might die by hire from Heaven, 
and advis'd the Adrians to preferve his Arties, af- 
iuring them that as long as they kept them, their 
Kingdom rtiould never tail- Plato fays he was the 
Son of Onmafes ; but foralnuch as Oromafes was a 
name given to God by Zoroaftcr the Pa fan, he feems 
to mean the Per fun who perhap; was call'd the Son 
ot God, (as well as Pythagoras, Plato, See.) with re¬ 
gard to his extraordinary Knowledge, The Writings 
attributed to him <a) are 2000000 of Verfes com¬ 
mented upon by Ho mi opus, Oracles commented up¬ 
on by Syrianus ; Agriculture and Revelations. But 
tiie two lall are reckon’d Supportcitious; as well as a 
Treatifscf Magicb and another of Dreams, that are 
Kid to be his. 

Belus. Some aferibe the invention of Aftronomy to Belus ; 
but there were two of that Name; one a Tyrian \ the 
other a Babylonian King about the 2682 Year of the 
World, w ho was honour'd as a God for his Inven¬ 
tions. That the Babylonian was the Son of Neptune 
and Libya, or that he brought a Colony from Egypt 
to Babylon, as Diodvus (b) affirms, is equally fabulous. 
But his skill in Aftronomy is manifeft from ( c) Pliny. 
wfci’w (a) acquaints us that Xerxes was fore-warn’d of 
his iil Fortune by indeivouring in vain to fill with 
Ovl the Urn in which Beats's body lay, it being writ¬ 
ten upon it that ill Luck fhould attend him that 
open’d the Sepulchre and did not fill the Urn. 

Birofus. But after ail ’tis th“ general opinion that Zoroafter 
was the firft Author of Learning amona the Ckaldtans. 
He was fiicceeded by the Magi ; of wham we know 
but little or nothing till the time of Berofus who 
introduc’d the Chaluaicl ^ Learning into Greece. Be¬ 
rofus, in G'reek !-■ f diets, is a Cbalaaic^ot SyriadfSotd 
fignirying, \e) the Son of Ofeas\ whence the Rabbins 


(t)Plin.l. 36 1.1, (b) Lib* ft (c) lib. 1. (d) Var. HiJI. (e) 
Jtj. Uthg in Eujeb. 

call 
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call him Bar-Hofea, and the Arabians Barafa. He 
was (a) contemporary with Alexander and Antio- 
cbm Soter , to whom or elfe, to Antiochus 0; ; ' { his Son, 
he dedicated his Hiflory of the Chaldaans. He ($ 
liv'd' but a very fhort time before Manet ha who 
flourifii'd under Pbiladclphus, who dy’d in the 3d of 
of the 133 Olymp. This account of the Age in which 
he liv’d is further confirm d by Pliny, (c) who fays 
lie gave account of 480 Years, which doubtlefs were 
Years of Nabonaffar: For the J&ra of Nabonaffar 
begun in the 2d of the 8th Olymp. from which if we 
reckon 480, ’twill fall upon the latter end of Antio¬ 
chus Soter his Reign. Vitruvius (d) fays, Berofus fet¬ 
tled firft in the Ifle of Cots, in order to propagate 
Learning. JoJephus (e) teftifies that he introduc’d 
among the Grecians the Writings of the Chaldeans 
concerning Aftronomy and Philofophy. His divine 
Prediftions procur'd him (f) a Statue with a Golden 
Tongue in the Athenian Gymnafium. He wrote the 
Antiquities of the Syrians and Modes , (g) which 
paffes under the Title of Chaldaicks or Babylonicfs \n 
Three Books, and of which Jofepbus (h) has preferv'd, 
fome excellent Fragments 3 tho' Annins has injurioutly 
faften'd a great many ridiculous Stories upon the Au- ■ 
thor in his Suppofititious Berofus. Among the feve- 
ral (0 Sibyls that prophefv'd at Cuma, was the 
Daughter of this Berofus, (k) llyl’d the Babylonian 
Sibyl. 

The Chaldeans confin’d Learning or Philofophy to The ch»L 
certain Families, who were by a more peculiar Com- thick way 
pellation term'd Chaldeans, being exempted from if Tmch- 
all publick Offices, and wholly addifted to Study in ‘”g. 
a peculiar habitation allotted for ’em. Hence (7) 

Diodorus fays, Belus infticuted Priefts, whom the Ba¬ 
bylonians call'd Chaldeans ; and Strabo , Cicero, Cur. 
tins and Laertius, mention the Chaldean*, as the Au¬ 
thors of Philofophy in Syria. Thefe Chaldeans pre- 
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fervd their Learning within their own Families by 
a continued Tradition from Father to Son. Now. as 
J) : .r,d’~vs (a obfrrves, the Sons bnng exempted from 
all bub !*.fs. and from their Infancy intruded by 
their own Fathers, whofe Authority muft be more 
influer.cive than that of a foreign Matter; not only 
acquir'd a full and habitual Knowledge of Things, 
but firmly believ’d what they were taught, with¬ 
out making Innovations; Whereas in Greece Philo- 
fophy being communicated by pufclick ProfelTors In¬ 
differently to all forts of Auditors, many of thefe 
come too late, and either forfake Philolophy in order 
to find means for their Livelyhood, or elfe out of a 
profped of gain ereft new Sefts and contradift thofe 
that went before ’em. 'Tis true indeed the Chaldeans 
were diftinguilh’d into Sefts; the Denomination be¬ 
ing taken from the feveral Parts of the Country 
where they happen'd to retire, {b) as Hipparenes from 
Hipparene in Mefopttamia ; Babylonians from Babylon ; 
Orchesics from Orchoe a City in Chaldaa ; and Borjip- 
penes frcm Borfippe in Babylonia. Now thefe Seas 
did not abfolutely agree in their Affertions; tho’, as 
Diodorus fays well, each Sed ftood firm to its own 
lVincipIes without introducing any new Opinions. 
Farther, the learned Chaldaans had likewife a diftinfti- 
on of Seds taken from the leversl Sciences they pro- 
feft. The Prophet Daniel (c) mentions Four Prin¬ 
cipal Sefls; namely Hhartumim, i.e. Skilful in na¬ 
tural Things, from Char ad a Perhan Word (ignifying 
to know •- Afhapbim, i e. the M.p or Profeffors of 
religious Wcrlhip, from the Hebrew Root Afbapk ; 
which perhaps gave rife to the firtt at¬ 
tribute given by the Grecians to learned Perfons; 
Metafhpkim, i.e. Revealers of hidden things, or Sor¬ 
cerer s, from Chajhaph, e. Revealing ; and Chafdrin, 
i.e. Chaldaans,* Title applied e^l’srojjiv to the Aftro- 
logers, their Study being the mod eminent. To 
rhefe we may add feveral others mention’d and pro¬ 
hibited by.the Levitical Law, Deut. 18. io. which 


(a) Aid- cb) r. Li 6 . tap. io. Stub. Lib. id, f. 739. (c) 

Jacbiade: 
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Jachiades takes to be particular fubdivifions of the 
Mecajhphim 

To take a View of the Chaldaic ^ Do&rine •, We The Cbal- 
fhall begin with Theology and Phyficks, the proper daick D»- 
ftudy of the Hhartumim, who contemplated all be- Brim. 
ings as well Divine as Natural. Zoroa/ler ( a > drew all 
things up in three Claffes. i. Eternal,- 2. Immortal. 

3. Mortal, 

As for the firft; There is but one Eternal andof thtE- 
Supream Being, the Father and Principle of all f ‘m»l Bi- 
Things; (b) who is term’d Light and Fire, Vr in the ' H S 
Chaldee fignilying both; and ’twas upon that account 
that the ancient Chaldaans inftituted the worlhip of 
Fire. This Intellectual Light or Fire communicated 
his Fire by way of emanation to all Creatures. 

(c) The next emanation from him was a Supra- 
mundane Light, an incorporeal infinite luminous 
fpace in which intellectual beings reGde and which 
kindles the Empyreum, or firft corporeal World, fo 
that it being immediately beneath the incorporeal 
Light is render’d the higheft, brighteft and rareft of 
Bodies. The Empyreum diffufes this Fire thro' the 
oEther, which being next it is a lefs refin'd but teal 
Fire, witnefs the more condens'd Parts of it, the 
Sun, and the Stars. The tSther tranfmits this Fire 
to the material Sublunary World, the Parts of which 
confiding of darknefs are all over a&uated and u> 
liven’d by the vivificative Fire which penetrates to the 
very Center. 

Zomfter 's fecond Clafs is allotted to fuch things as of s£vi- 
are begun in time but have no end; which Pfellus temal /#• 
Names in this Order, Intelligibles ; Intelligibles and ssrpmai 
btelleUuals ; Intellectuals ; Fountains ; Hjperarchii or bungi 
Principles-, Vnzoncd Gods ; Zon'd Gods ; Angels : Da¬ 
mons ; and Souls. Thefe are all (d) Light, excepting 
the ill Damons-, and Mithra (e) alias the Mind pee 
fides over ’em. Intelligibles or fuch things as are un- toeVigU 
derftood, are plac’d next the one Eternal Being. With blu. 
reference to this firft Clafs; Pfellus fays, next the 
one they affert a Paternal Depth corapleated by Three 
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7 • ;.t , each of the Triads having a Father firft, then 
a r re,- Middle, and a Mind the third amongft 'em, 
w;.::h lhutreth up the Triads within it felt; and 
thele t!:;v call’d intelligible-. Zwoafter in his Oracles 
sfve; in .ifed the fame Defcription of the Triple Triad. 
Inutlsg'- •- in tiie next place we meet with the Intelligibles 
sij ar..i Tteilccisiais, i. e. thofe which are underftood and 
* • :e- ii . . icriar.d alio. Thefe are divided into Three Species, 
Vuzls. namely the Jnges, which are Intelleftual Species or 
Iliads of all Forms, conceiv'd by the Father, and 
living a pattern to the World, they themfelves being 
a if> cor.ceprive, and begetting Conceptions or fecon- 
d : Motions ; The Synocbes, alias Anoches, which are 
fubdivided into the Empyreal, Ethereal and Material, 
anfwerable to the feveral Worlds which they govern, 
for they learn to be minds giving Fire and Vital mo¬ 
tion to thefe Three Worlds -- And the Tele!archs joyn'd 
by the 0:. cl* with the Synches. The Third order 
Imd!.- pr=fents us with htelleflzals, i.e. thofe which only 
C- iis. un-Jerlrand. Thefe are call’d Coftnagrgi, as being the 
guides of the World, entitled to an inflexible Power. 
They are like wife calld Fw.talnam Fathers, and 
S.ve.i Fountains; ?«confiding of one call'd the Hy- 
t- a Triad of rhe three Amiiicli, and a paternal 
7 i.u of rhe mce ah-vc. Htc.ue, and the twice above. 
F-tr.- The Fourth Rank is of Fountains additional to thefe; 
tains. namely a Fountainous Triad of Faith , Truth and 
Lozc ; a Fountain of Characters, Perfpeftives, &c. 
p The Fifth Ran-: is of Principles , j..<a -; of the animal 

pli,". productive Principles, the chief is Hecate , having a 

Principle cf Souls on the right, and a Principle of 
Verrue on the left. In the Sixth Place we come to 
Aa. r.i the Azrti or V-sziddGods, i.e. thofe who exercife an 
uncontronfd power in the Zones, and are enthron’d 
above the confpicucus Deities i.e. the Heavens and the 
Z r aj'i . Manets; N'ext are th eZwai ; or Zon'd Gods , which 
are confin'd to particular Zones, and govern the re¬ 
spective Circles of the fenfible World. Next the 
A s- :• Zonal are the Ang'ls, i e. MelTengers waiting upon the 
S-.ipream God, and trembling at his Beck. Zorcafier's 


ti) ? r las in G.ic. and the Anonymous Summarift of the 

Oracles 
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Oracles mention reduftive Angels, which take off 
Souls from feveral Things. The Damons come next, Daemons, 
of which the Good are (a) Light, and the Bad, Dark- 
nejs. The Iaft of Evitemal Beings are Souls, (b) Souls. 
The Rational Soul always co-exifts with matter, but 
do's not depend upon it; for it has a proper Snbftance 
potentially fubfilfent by it felt; and the matter de¬ 
pends upon ir. Tis a Medium between the Super- 
celellial Intelligences which are wholly feparate from 
matter, and the Irrational Soul, which is unfeparable 
from matter, and depends upon it, and confequently 
is liable to Mutation and Diflolution. Tis lndivifiblc 
in as much as it contemplates the fupream Being, 
and confequently Incorruptible. (c) Tis not com¬ 
pounded or mix’d with any material dark Thing, lo 
as to fuffer a Diflolution into its conftituent Parts. 

Being part of the Divine Nature or Fire, 'tis an Im¬ 
material and Self fubfiftent Form, not mov'd by any 
other. Its two caufes (d) are the Paternal Mind, and 
the Fount ainous Soul, (e) ’Tis feated above the Moon, 
that region being Circumlucid or all Over-bright; 
whereas the region of the Moon is partly Lucid and 
partly Dark, and the Sublunary is all over Dark. 

From that upper Region ‘tis often fent down to the 
Earth, if) either in obedience to the Will of the 
; ather, or by reafon ol the flagging of its Wings, i.e. 
ts deviation from its original Perfeftion. (g) After 
he Soul is fent down to animate and adorn a mortal 
lody; if Ihe performs her Office well lhe goes back 
o the fame place; if otherwife fhe is order'd to the 
larker manlions, according to the things fhe hath 
lone in this Life. The Soul ( h) has always about it 
n /Ethereal Body or Vehicqlum, which is animated 
y an irrational Soul, and furnilh d with all its facul- 
ies, and which by continual approximation it renders 
mmortal. Now by the intervention of this body is 
he Human Soul joyn'dfometimestoa mortal Body.— 
o much for the Immortal Incorporeal Beings, which 
re plac'd in the S;:prammdane Light, that being 


I W Ail Eufcb. (b) Phthe. in One. ( c) Pfell. in Orac. (d) Pfell. 
if (0 Pfell. in Or at. (f) Pfell. Epit. (g) Pltth. One. Pfell. Eptte. 
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likewife incorporeil and extending from above the 
highed corporeal World upwards to Infinity. This 
Primary Light {4) is call'd the Image of the Paternal 
Depth. 

Tmftrtl Zaraaficr places corruptible Things in the third and 
Ctmtftiblt laft Clals. Arimanes is Prefident over thefe. They 
comprehend the Corporeal Worlds, namely the Em 
pyetL, o£:bereal, and Material, (b) the Firft attri¬ 
buted to the Mind, the Second to the Siul, and the 
Etnpyr*- Third to Nature. The Firll of the Corporeal Worlds 
om. (f) is the Empyreal feated immediately below the Sh- ; 
pramundane Light, where the Gods dwell. This is : 
folid and round; and confills of Fire, to which it 
owes its Name. Its Fire being neared the Supra- 
mundane Light is the rated and fubtileft of all Bodies. 
But after all ‘tis fix d and i nmoveable. There is but 
one Empyreal World, tho' the i&tbcr contains three 
Ahher. Worlds, namely, The Supream uEtber next the Etn¬ 
pyr turn, The fphere of the fix d Stars, and the PUni¬ 
tary Orb. The tAithcr is a Fire lefs fubtile than tht 
Empjrem which penetrates thro* it. The fix'd Start 
are the more compaft and condens'd parts of the 
Ethereal Fire. The Planetary Orb contains the Sun, 
Moon, and five Plarjets, which the Oracles Styie, 
Material Trratick Animals, and Fire. The Material Worlds, 
Wwldt. are f° call’d becaufe matter being a dark Subftance, 
the Empyraum and the oEther confiding of Light or 
Fire, cannot be ail’d Material, tho' they are Cor¬ 
poreal. Under this Head we contain Three Worlds 
namely. Air, Earthy and Water. All thefe Sublunar; 
Worlds confid of matter {d} which is darknefsani 
the bottom of Nature; tho' 'tis actuated by the Vivi 
ficative Fire of the JEther. The Chaldeans fomt 
times all the Sublunary Region, (e) Hades, an 
alfert the Earth (/) to be in figure like a Boat an 
Hollow. From what has been (aid, 'tis plain tbs 
mu trul th «y held Seven Corporeal Worlds, namely, one Et 
Dsfiions three Ethereal, and three Material. Und' 

the Head of material Worlds, we may bring in tl 
bad Damons which are faid to be Terreftrial, vandn 
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tp and down, and Enemies of Mankind. (4) Air, 

Larth, Sea, and the remoteft Cavities are full of “em. 

3ut the Region of the Moon is too facred for fuch 
irofane Guefts. Their Bodies and Figures vary very 
nuch. But in general there are Six kinds of ’em, 
lamely, Leliurius or Fiery which inhabits the upper 
part of our atmofphere, Aerial which wanders in the 
lir contiguous to us, Teneftrial , Watery, Subter¬ 
raneous , and Lucifugtus which is hardly fenfible. 

The lad Three are extreamly pernicious to mankind, 
for they operate by open affault, the Watery drown 
Men, the Subterraneous and Lucifugous insinuating into 
the Entrails caufe Epileplies and Frenzies. The Aereal 
ind Teneftrial deceive the minds of Men by fubtlety, 
ind draw 'em to abfurd paflions, for they being Spi- 
I'its apply rhemfelves to the fantadick Spirits within 
jis, and fugged to us their milleading notions by way 
j>f whifpering without any found or noife, after the 
fame manner as Souls are faid to difcourfe together. 

They aflume various Figures and Colours, which they 
leprelent to our fancy: They awaken the remem- 
irance of Pleafures, and excite the images of Paflions: 
ometimes they tickle the genital Parts, in order to 
nflame us with unlawful Delires. Sometimes the 
Umans affault Irrational Creatures, not out of hatred, 
mt out of a defire to enjoy the animal heat; for thofe 
i/hich dwell in remore Cavities are extreara Cold and 
)ry, and the heat of the Sun or of Fire would bum 
md dry them up, whereas the heat of Animals 
s temperate and mixt with moidure. Above all the 
leat of men being bed temper'd is mod coveted by 
hem. In order to enjoy that they infinuate them- 
elves into Men, and their grofs bulk flopping the 
J ores, and cramping the Spirit, renders the body dif¬ 
fer'd, the Principal Faculties unaftive and diftem- 
iet’d, If the infinuating Damon be one of the Sub- 
srmeous kind, he didorteth the poffefs’d perfon, 
md fpe„keth by him, making ufe of his Spirit as his 
3«u But if a Lucifugous Daemon infinuates into 
1 man, it links the ule of Limbs and Senfes; for 
being the lad of Damons and extreamly Cold and Dry, 
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it numbs and chills all the Faculties. This Demcr, 
call'd dumb and deaf, for that being Irrational tn 
over-awd by threats. The only way to be treed from 
it is Fatting 'and Prayer; for Medicine can give no 
afliltance to poffefs d perfons. The D*momc\ Bodies 
are Ample and fo flexible that like Clouds they aflurre 
any Figure or Form, but the Figure not being folid is 
immediately difpersd, like a Figure drawn in the 
Air. As they change their Forms, fo by an lntrin- 
tick power they lend forth various Colours into their 
ts f eir and anger do's into ours. Thus their 
Bodies being chang'd into what Figure, and affumin; 
what Colour, they pleafe; they fometimes appear in 
the Shape ofa Man, fometimes of a Woman,of a Lion 
Dog, &c. Thole that live in moitt Places affumi 
the Shape of Birds, whence the Greeks term err 
Nasades, Nereides , and Dryades , in the Feminin 
Gender. Thofe which haunt dry Places, transtom 
thcmteives into Men, Dogs, Lions, and other Am 
mat of a Mafcoline Difpolition- As among com 
pound Animals, Man has a larger Phantafy tin 
Horfcs and Oxen, andthefe a larger than Flies an 
Worms which know not whence or whithr 
they move: So the Fiery and Jereal Demons have 
Phantafy capable of any thing; but the Snbterm 
bus and Lucifums have no variety of Phantafy, an 
transform therafelves but feldom. The Watery at 
Terreftriel being of a middle kind between thete, a 
capable of taking many Forms, tho’they, keep toth 
m which they delight, theraoiftonestotheEftemina 
and the dry ones to Mafculine Forms. The Den 
nieck Bodies are not compounded, yet they are capa. 
of pain and external Injuries; for as’tisthe Spirit c 
ly in Men that occasions Feeling, fince dead Bod 
which have no Spirit are infenfible, (onDamtmsba 
all Spirit is very fenfible in every Part, fo that it He; 
Feels, sPc. Indeed if it be cut in t wo, its parts a 
immediately together again, as Air or Water par 
by a (olid body; but at the time of the diflettioi 
fufferspain. , , . 

ASTRO- Having taken a fhort View of the Theology ; 

LOGY. Natural Philofophy of the Chaldeans, we now go 
to Ajtrology , which they invented and purfued * 
dole, being invited (as Cicero has it; by the pi 
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:fs and evenntfs of their Country to the Contempla- 
jn of the Stars. It confifts of two Parts, namely 
ie Metemlogick^ which confiders the motions of the 
ars, and the ApotelefmaticS which regards Divina- 
3 n. The Greeks chriften'd the former AJkonomy 
id the latter AJtrolcgy. Of Aftrology they were not 
il* the Inventors but compleat Matters •, infomuch 
at all the Profeflors of it, in what Country foever 
ere call’d after them ChahUaus. AJirottomy was 
tewife their Froduft, tho’ the Greeks who brought 
out of the Eaft-, improv’d it very much, (a) The of tie 
oaldaans laid down this for a Maxim, That mankind sun. 
govern’d by the various rourfe of the Stars, as well 
rratick as Fix’d, and by the contemplation of their 
itures the chie things that happen to men may be 
lown. T he Flatlets they call’d Interpreters , becaufe, 
hereas the fix’d Stars have a tettled courfe, thefeby 
leir peculiar courfes, foretel what fhall come to pafs, 
terpreting and declaring to men the benevolence of 
ie Gods. Of the Seven Planets, they held the Sun 
id Moon to be the chief; averting that the other 
te have lefs power than they in caufing events. 
tturn, Jupiter and Mercury, they call'd Diurnal, 
i regard they afiift the Sun who rules the Day. 
upitcr and Venus they ftyl'd Benevolent ; Mars and 
ft urn, Malevolent , and Mercury , Common to both, 
ly the ZodiacS they plac’d 24 Stars, one half Nor- 
lern, the other half Southern. Of thefe they con- 
iv’d the apparent to be deputed to the living, and 
e unapparent congregated to the dead. They like- 
ife plac’d 30 Stars under the courfe of the Planets, 
hich they call ’d confiliary Gods •• one half of which 
erfees what’s done upon the Earth and in the Hea- 
ns, and the other half overfecs the places under the 
itthj there being a meffenger fent from each to the 
ler every Ten Days. They divided the Circle of the 
Hock into 12 Parts. The method they us'd to ef- 
H the divifion is faid to be this. Having fix'd upon 
bright Star in the Zodiac^ they put Water into a 
iffel in which a hole was bor’d and fet another Vef- 
underneath that; So the Water ran out of one 
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Veflcl into another till the fame Star role again; and 
fo the whole quantity of the Water bore an analog; 
to the whole Circle. Then they took the twelfth 
Part of this Water, and that part of the Circle thai 
the Star pafs’d over while this twelfth Part run on; 
of the leaky VelTel, was mark’d by fotne fignal Star 
for the twelfth Part of the Zodiack. And the (in,: 
courfe ferv’d for taking the reft of the Dodecatemorii 
To each of thefe Divifions or Signs they applied i 
particular Figure and Charafter, as to the firft the 
Figure of a Ram and this Character r, as well 
a Principal God, and a Month, there being accord^ 
to them twelve of each. Their joyning a deity tt 
the Signs is conformable to what is faid of the Fol¬ 
lowers of Baal, whom Maimonides conceives to bi 
the fame with thefe Chaldeans. (a) They barm a 
cenfe to Mazaloth and all the hofi of Heaven. Fo 
MatjUoth is the Chaldaick Word for ZodiacMau 
fignifying a Star. Homers notion (b) of the Enter 
tainment of the Gods twelve days, and the fever. 
Houfes built for ’em by Vulcan ; feems to be the pro 
duft of this Doftrine communicated to him by th 
Egjftians who had it from the Chaldtans. They mad 
the Firft Sign Mafculine, i.e. Co-operating toward 
the Generation of Males; and the Second Femimr, 
as concern’d in the Generation of Females; the Thin 
Mafctdine, and fo on alternately. In imitation c 
whom perhaps Pythagoras made all odd Numbers M 
cnline, and even Numbers Feminine. Some divide eac 
Sign into n Pans of a proportionable nature to tl 
12 Signs. Tis certain they divided every Sign int 
30 Degrees, and every degree into 60 Minutes, whic 
among them were the loweft indivifible Parts. No’ 
every Sign having 30 deg, makes 360 in the who: 
Circle; and of thefe that in which the Sun is at tl 
time of Nativity is call’d the place of the Birth; ao 
’tis of great importance in the way cf Fate, whk 
of 'em tis, whence the Greeb call’d thefe Degre: 
hoiw in allufion to the Goddefles of Deftin 
Some Chaldeans attributed the feveral parts of Mao 
body to particular Signs as Sympathizing with eu 


(a) 2 Ksnp 23.5. (b) r.iad i. 
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As to Aries the Head, to Taurus the Neck, and fo 
on. They Iikewife divided the 12 Signs into four 
Trigons, The i. was Aries, Leo , Sagittarius. l.Tau- 
rut, Virgo, Capricorn. 3. Gemini, Libra , Aquarius. 
4. Cancer , Scorpio, Pifces. They alfo divided each 
Sign into three Parts cafl'd Faces or Decanates, con¬ 
taining to deg. each Every Sign had Iikewife five 
Terms, the ift of 8 deg. the 2d of 7, the 3d of 6, 
the4thof 5, and the jth of 4; which makeup 30 
Degrees Holding the Planets to have more power 
when in their proper Houfes, Trigons, Terms, and 
Decanates, they allotted each Star a peculiar Houfe, 
namely to the Sun Leo, to the Moon Cancer, to Sa¬ 
turn Capricorn and Aquarius, to Jupiter Sagittarius 
and Pifces, to Mars Aries and Scorpio, to Venus Tau¬ 
rus and Libra, to Mercury Gemini and Virgo. When 
a« Planet is in ajSign in which it delights, they call 
it its Exaltation, and when 'tis Diametrically oppofite 
to that, its Deprejfm, i. e. its having little or no power. 
The Sun's Exaltation is in Leo, the Moon's in Taurus 
Saturn's in Libra, Jupiter's In Cancer, Mars’s in Ca¬ 
pricorn, and Venus's in Pifces. As to the Trigons 
or Tritlicities, the Lord of the firft is Jupiter, of the 
fecond Venus, of the third Saturn and Mercury af- 
figning the firft part of the day to the former and 
the night to the latter, of the fourth and laft Mars. 
The Terms of the Planets in every Sign, *. e. tho'e in 
which a Planet is moft powerful from fuch a degree 
to fuch a degree are deriv'd from the Lords of the 
Triplicities. In the firft Triplicity, the ift Term is 
given to Jupiter the Lord of the Triplicity, the 2d to 
Venus the Lord of the following Triplicity, the 3d and 
4th to Saturn and Mercury the Lords of the 3d Tri¬ 
plicity, and the 5th to Mars. In the fecond Tripli¬ 
city, Venus being Lord has the ift Term, then Saturn 
and Mercury, Mars, Jupiter in order. Saturn has 
66 deg. itf the Day and 78 in the Night, Jupiter 72, 
Mors 60, Venus 75, Mercury 66 in the Day and 78 
by Night. The Decanates or Faces of the Planets 
have reference to thofe of the Zodiac^. The firft is 
that Planet whofe Sign 'tis,the fecond the next Planet, 
and fo on. Both the Signs and Planets have feveral 
mutual AfpcEls. When three Signs are interpos’d be¬ 
tween'em, their Afpett is in Trine, for it fubtends a 
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third part of the Zodiac^, when two in guartile or 
Square for the line of the Afpeft cuts off the fourth 
Part, when one in Sextile for it fubtends the fixth 
Part of the Circle. The Signs that lie contiguous 
do not at all behold one another. Now the Sexti'c 
Afpeft is very weak for which reafon the Sun affords 
little or no increafe to the Birth, a Month or fo after 
Conception; but his guartilc and Trine Afpefts are 
very Efficacious. When four Signs lie between the 
place of Conception and the Sun, i. e. when he arrives 
at the fixth Sign, the Afpeft is very weak tecaufe a 
line drawn from the fixth Sign to the firft do's not 
make the fide of any Polygon. From the feventh Sign 
its afpeft is very Efficacious and fometimes bringeth 
forth a mature Birth, call'd Septimeftris. In the Eighth 
Month 'tis not bom, becaufe the eighth Sign is in the 
fame condition with the fixth. But in the ninth and 
tenth, from which the Sun has a Trine and Quarterly 
Afpeft upon the Conception, it comes very fe iona- 
bly. In the Eleventh Month it cannot be born be¬ 
caufe the light is very weak, and in the twelfth 'tis 
yet weaker. As for their way of calculating Nati¬ 
vities, we muft know there are four Parts or Houfes 
of the ZoS*ck_ to be confider’d in the way of Prog- 
nofticks; namely the Horofiope, i.e. the Sign which 
happens to be afcendant at the time of the Birth; the 
Medium Cali, i. e. the fourth Sign indufively from 
that; the Defiendant,\.e. that which is oppofite to 
the Horofiope ; and the lmum Cali which is oppofite 
to the Medium Cali. That which goes before any ol 
thefe Houfes 'is ail'd, Cadent, and that which comet 
after, Succedent. Now the Cadent of the Horo/cope it 
reckon'd an III Genius, and the, Succedcnt Slothful 
The Cadent of the Medium Cali , God , the Succedeni 
a Good Genius. The Cadent of the lmum Cali , God- 
defs, the Succedent Good Fortune. The CaAsnt of tht 
Defendant III Fortune, the Succedent Slothful. From 
thefe Su'ppofitions, the Chaldeans form'd all their pre 
diftions upon Nativities; obferving carefully the Si;r 
riling in the hour of Nativity for the Horofiope, if bj 
night, but the Afcendants and Sun’s motions b; 
day. 
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The Chaldaans invented many other Arts of Di- Other Arts 
vioation befides Aftrology. Particularly, (a) Divination ofDivina- 
from Birds ,which by after-ages was mightily efteem’d; »**• 
Interpretation of Dreams, the practice of which is 
pretended toby the Chaldx.'.ns, Dan.'.5. Explication 
of Prodigies , and Hierofcopy or Infpeftion of the In¬ 
trails of facrificed Beads, which was premis’d 

by the King of Babylon when he look'd into the Liver, 
Ezek.2t.2t. ; ome (b) affirm that Necromancy was 
invented by the Chaldeans, that being the meaning of 
Dorefhel Hammetim mention’d in the Lift of the 
Ckaldaicf Diviners, Deut. 18.10,11. To this Lift we 
muft add the divining by the familiar Spirit mention'd 
1 Sam. 28-8. where the Hebrew Word Ob lignifies a 
Bottle, and upon that fcore is taken for a Spirit fpeak- 
ing ex Htcro Pythomjfa, whence the Septuagint render 
it futrnv'mt sr Ta iyyacetuvSy. 

After the Aftrology and other Arts of Divination Chaldsan 
invented by the Cbaldtcans, their Magic !will deferve hiagttk, 
our Coniideration. Tho’ the word Magick (deriv'd 
perhaps from (c) Meg a Sirname of the PerfianZorcafter) 
may be of a Perfian Original, yet the Science,was origi¬ 
nally Chaldaan ; for which reafon the Term Magi is 
iometimes extended to the Chaldaan Pbilofophcrs. 

Magick is either Natural or Thcurgick. The Natural 
jjroduceth extraordinary effefts bya mutual Application 
bf natural Things.By this means they pretended to free 
cities from noxious Animals,and Vines from Worms; 

Id fecure Plants from harm, &c. (d) The magical 
Operation confifted in Four Things. 1. Taking a 
Ilant, Animal or Metal; as the Leaf of an Herb, or 
le Hair of a Bead, &c. 2. Obferving the due time, 

Ifuch a degree or place of the Sun and Moon, &c, 

■which the Operation is to be perform’d. 3, Obfer- 
fcg fome determin’d Gefture or Aftion, as leaping, 
wing, burning of any Thing, &c. 4. Pronouncing 
■tain Words Intelligible or Unintelligible. Indeed 
■ne magical Operations are perform'd by Women 
■thout obferving all thefe Steps; as four Women 
Ing certain Words and Geftures are faid to avert 


(0 Di id. Sic. lib. 1 M»imm. Mir. Nev. (b) Franc. Mbaud, it rer> 
tm ‘i 4^.328. (c )Salmaf. (d) R. Maiuun. Mir. Ne. 
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Hail, &c. But in every cafe refpeft muft be had 
to the Stars, for every Plant, Animal, or Metal, has 
its proper Star; and every Star delights in fome pe¬ 
culiar Action or Speech. The Chaldeans were like- 
wife very Famous for drawing Images (call’d Tfilme- 
naia or Tdejmcs, from the Hebrew Tfdem an Image) 
or Figures prepar’d under certain Conftellations, for 
feveral purpofes-, fome for Averrtncatm orExpuI- 
fion, fome for Prediction. Some of thefe Telefmes{,i ) 
are yet to be feen in the Eallern Part of the World, 
and thofe very ancient. Apollonius Tyaneus firft in¬ 
troduc'd thole for Averr uncation among the Gracians, 
who call'd 'em ctixh*. (b) Their Vertue was ground¬ 
ed or. the correfpondence between Celeltial and Ter- 
reftrial Figures, as when a Planet enters the Celeftial 
Scorpion, ingraving that Figure upon a Stone, the 
Planet being plac'd in the Horofcope, and adding whai 
elfe is neceffary, will as they alledg d qualify it fa 
Prefervation or Deftruftion. The Telefmts us'd fo 
Prediction, (c) were Images erefted to the Stars, a 
thofe of Gold to the Sun, of Silver to the Moon, eh 
which were faid to receive the power of the refpeftiv 
Stars, and infpire men with the gift of Propbeq 
Every Metal, every Climate, every Tree, had fur 
and itich a Star for its God; and the dedication ( 
Temples and Images was regulated according! 
The Teraphim confulted by the King of Babylon, £« 
ai.ai- are taken to be thefe Prophetick Images; 
well as the Teraphim plac'd by Michol in Daii 
bed, and the Teraphim or Gods which Rachel ( 1 c 
from her Father L-wan, Gen. 31.19. left by confu 
ing them he Ihouldknow which way Jacob went- T 
Tneurgtcl^ Magick, which the Greeks render'd ms 
r.r.j err.Aurr, was conceiv’d to be (d) a Converfati 
with Daemons procur'd by certain material Rites a 
Ceremonies, in order to purify and perfeft the So 
and qualify it for the Comprehenfion of God, a 
at the fame time to preferve the body from Difea 
The Chief of thefe Tele flick Rites was Sacrifice, 


(1) Gffftrel. Curiof. Intytz. (b) Pul. Cent 111 j. (c) R, Maim- • 
Siv. (i) Pfd. in 9r«. (c) Jamil. A t MjJler. /Egypt. 
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which was conceiv'd to guard off the company of 
Ill Daemons, and procure a communication with 
Good Daemons, by vertue of which aD Paffion and 
Sicknefs was di'pell d. Sacrificing the Stone MnUuris, 
(a) was reckoned an effectual Rite for dillodging the 
Terreftrial Daemons. Another Rite {b) was the 
whipping about of the Hccat'me Sirofhalus, i. e. a 
Golden Ball dedicated to Hecate, having a Sapphire 
in the midlt of it, and a Leathern Thong befet with 
Charafiers round it. Whilft they did this, they made 
their Invocations, andbefides brutilh Cries pronounc'd 
fome Words, to which they attributed great Efficacy, 
(c) forbidding ‘em to be ever chang'd or tranflated, 
becaule that would render 'em ineffectual. Tire Ap¬ 
paritions procur'd by thofe Rites, were of two Kinds, 
(d. i. The sste: ila, when Light appears to the 
perlon that performs the Rite in a certain Form or 
Figure; in which cafe he was not to truft it as being 
the delufion of a material Daemon, i■ im r-jt'a, when 
the Divine Light feemstoglide brightly up and down 
without any Form or Figure, in which cafe he was to 
liften to its voice as being truly Prophetick. Thus 
was the communication with Good Damons procur’d. 
They had feveral other ways of repulling Material 
Damons, both by Words and AEHorts. ( e) By Words, 
in threatening to fend 'em to Subterraneal AbyfTes, 
and mentioning the name of the Angels who lent em, 
for they were conceiv'd to Hand in great awe of rhefe 
.Angels, and to be terrified with the very thought of 
[going to thefe Places; By Actions, in (licking up 
fcwords or pointed Irons in thofe places where they 
would not have 'em come, for as I intimated above 
they made Damons very fen fib le of Pain, and affraid 
|>f Difleftion. 

1 It remains now to touch briefly upon the Religious 
potftip of the Chaldaans, which had Three Branches. 

The Idolatrous worlhip of the true God. 2. Qf 
lemons and Spirits. 3. Of the Celeftial Bodies and 
elements. To begin with tfceFiril: (f) They held 
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one principle of all things, which they declared to be 
Or-e m:A Good, meaning the true God. This fupream 
being they Idolatroufly reprelented by the Name and 
Image of Bell, which among the Cbaldaans is the 
fame as the Phoenician • a) Baal, and is rendred by 
the Grecians /■■-'3 Jr.filer ; for the Grecians made 
Jupiter the Chief God as well 2s th e Chaldeans did 
Be!:. P>oth of them worfhip d the true God, tho' they 
did it in an Idolatrous manner; l or which reafon 
St- Pi'il did not preach up another God, All. 17 ;8. 
but chang'd the manner of their Worfhip (b. 
There was a Square Temple dedicated to this Jupiter 
Belas at Bahian, with Brazen Gates, every fide being 
two furlongs Broad. In the middle of the Temple 
there was a lolid Tower not hollow, of the thicknels 
and h’ght of a Stadium; upon which there was fet ano¬ 
ther, and another upon that, and fo on to Eight. On 
the out fide cf thefe were Stairs leading to every one 
of them, with Seats for People to reft themfelves up¬ 
on. In the higheft Tower there was another Chap- 
pel, in which there ftood a fumptuous Bed and a Table 
of Gold, but no Statue. Some of the Chaldeans averr'd 
that their God came and lay in this Bed. In a lower 
Chappel of this Temple there was a great Statue of 
Jupiter fitting, all 0 f Gold, with a Table and Bench 
of Gold by it. This was valued by the Chaldeans at 
Soo Talents. Without the Temple there was an 
Altar of Gold, on which they facrific'd only younz 
Lambs; and another^very large Altar upon which 
they ficrihc’d Sheep of full Growth, and burnt Frank- 
lncer.fs every Year to the Value of 100000 Talents. 
There was likewife in this Temple a Statue of twelve 
Cubits high of Maily Gold,which AW.vfr took away,an.l 
Jls'v the Fried who forbad him to ftir it (c). The 
Prirlts of Bell were the fame with the Prophets of 
Pj.il. 1 iis Feftival is mention'd 2 Kings 10. 20. anti 
his Oracle was as much elTem'd amengft the Chaise- 
.m a; that of Delphi amongft the Grecians. As fer 
the Second Kind ot their Religious worfhip, Az.. that 
of other Gods, Angels and Daemons, Subordinate to 


the 
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the fupream God; we have already defcrib’d it un¬ 
der the head of their magical Rites. The Third Part 
of their Idolatrous worfhip, was that of the Celeftial 
Bodies, which it is laid (a) they fell into foon after 
the Flood. ‘Tis probable this worfhip was occafion'd 
by their continual Contemplation of the .stars, and 
their Senfe of their kind Influence. Job, a Neighbour 
to the Chaldtans, (b) mentions their worfli ip of the 
Sun and Moon, which feems to have been ancienter 
than that of the other Stars; for they gave a prefe¬ 
rence to the two great Luminaries, and reckon’d the 
Sun the greatelt of the Celeftial Gods. Macrobius 
(c) gives us an account of Three of their Idols, 
namely, Mad,Adonis, and Jupiter Heliopolites, all repre- 
fenting the Sun. To Ad.td (or rather Hhada which 
fignified One in the Syr-inch ) they joyn’d Atargetes a 
Goddefs, and to thele two afcrib'd an abfolute power 
over all things, meaning by them the Sun and the 
Earth ; for the Image of Adad had defcending Beams, 
and that of Atargetes was reprefenfed as receiving them. 
Adonis is deriv'd from Am, Lord ; and likewife re- 
prefcnted the Sun-, for they call’d the fuperior Hemi* 
fphere of the Earth, Venus, and the inferior Prefer pina-, 
and when the .S//* return’d to the fuperior Hemifphere, 
that is to fay, when theSummer of that Climatecame 
they conceiv’d that Adonis was reftor'd to Venus, 
Jupiter Heliopolites was likewife a term for the Sun. 
His Image was taken from Heliopolis in J£g)pt, and 
brought from thence by Oppitts the Ambafhdor of De/o- 
kis the Adrian. This Image, lays M.tcnbius, was 
of Gold, wirhout a beard, which (peaks its repreien- 
tirion of the Sun. This laft God is laid to be con- 

i Glted in abfence by fending Table Books fra I’d up; 
id the God return'd Refolvesfuitable to the Queffion. 
or thepurpoie, it's reported that Trajan lent this 
mage a Table Bock (ea I’d with this Quell ion wric 
o it, whether he fhould return to Rome after the 
•ondufion of the War. In amiver to his Queffion, 
he God return’d him a centurial Vine, cut in two 
Pieces, wrapt up in a Napkin; And the prophecy of 
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the Oracle was juftified by the Event, for Trajan was 
killed upon that occafion, and his Bones were brought 
back to Rome. — After the ChalcUan worlhip of the 
Sun, That of the Moon fucceeds: (a) The Moon as 
well as many other Planets were put upon the female 
kind; and inftead of a God a Goddejs was their Title. 
As Jupiter and Adonis were the Titles of the Sun, 
Juno and Venus were thofe of the Moon ; as well as 
Ada and Belta, which are nothing eife but the Fe¬ 
minine Termination of Adad and Bell. It wou'd 
liem from Setden {b, that the Image of Juno or Venus 
was dehgn d for that of the Air; but that not being 
confirm’d by other Authors, I'm at a lofs to know what 
grounds he goes upon. Another name for the Moon was 
Aitlath , fignifying her being the Miftrefs and Queen of 
the Night.— mc) The reft of the Seven Planets were 
held to be Gods as well asthe Sun, and the Moon. The 
bigheft in that Roll is Saturn, which Abea-Ezra 
takes to be the meaning of Chinn, and the Grecians 
have exprefs'd ty the name of Remphan. As for Ju¬ 
piter his name was apply'd to Bell and the Sun. Mars 
above all ow'd his divinity to the Adrians ; and He- I 
fiUus Chriftcns the Babylonian Belus by the name 
of Zi0f tob&jsf, Jupiter Martins. But Aziztis was 
a more particular Name for Mars, who together with 
Mercury (alias Monimus) was worfhipp'din the Tem¬ 
ple ot the Sun at Edejfa in Mefopotamia. A Cock was 
reckon d Sacred to this Planet, upon the account 
of its Courage; and the idol Negol, (d) conceiv’d by 
the Rabbiesto have bore the form of aCock, which 
was brought by the Samaritans out of Ajfyis, feems 
to relate to him. Venus was Worlhipp'd under three 
Names, (e) vi<. Belthes or Be It a which was likewife 
common to the Moon; Delephat deriv'd from the 
Striae^ word Delpha, i.e. Coition , and Mjlitta from 
the Syriac^ Myiidtha, i. e. Prolijule, Herodotus (/) 
fays the Babylonian Women were ofa ig'd to rep ir 
to the Temple of Venus and there continue till fame 
Stranger came and oblig’d them in the way of Injoy- 
ment. Thofe who were ugly ftay’d a plaguy while, 
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perhaps two or three years, before a Mittimus came. 

But as foon as an offer was made, they could not re¬ 
ject the Suitour nor refufe what mony was offer’d f#r 
a Premium. ' Kircher alledges that Succoth-Benoth 
mention'd 2 Kings 17.30. fignifies an Image of Venus 
Mylitti ; for that Succoth is a word for brooding 
Hens, as Beno[h is for Chickens cover'd with their 
Wings.—Befides the Seven Planets, the Chaldeans 
worfhip’d all the 5 igns of the Zodiac 4 , which they 
call’d Mazaloth alias Mazaroth, and is render’d by 
the Septuagint All the fix'd Stars were like- 

wife lifted in the number of their ChaldUan Gods; 
and tho’ we are at a lofs to fet down their Names, 
yet ’tis very probable, if not certain, that the ftrag- 
glingNamesof the Adrian Idols recorded in Scripture, 
had a relation to the other Stars.—Among the Chal¬ 
dean Gods, not only the Stars, but the Elements 
bore a Figure. Fire in particular was a great Deity ; 
flay they conceiv’d the fupream God to be all over 
Fire. Julius Firmicus (a) fays they worfhip’d the 
Air under the name of Venus the Virgin ; and if we 
credit Macrobius (b) they ador’d the upper Hemi- 
fphere of the Earth for Venus , and the lower for 
Proferpina. 

This may ferve for a Defcription of all the Parts of 
the Ckaldaick Philofophy ; but in regard Perjia 
their neighbouring Country receiv'd their Learning 
(c) from them; 'twill be proper to confider what 
Progrefs or Alteration it had in that Country. The 
Introduftion of Learning into Perjia is commonly 
attributed to Zarades , Zaraduffii or Zoroajter , (d) 
the Perfian ; who feems to have liv’d in tire time of 
(?) Hyjiafpes the Father of Darius , who was contem¬ 
porary with Cyrus. But tho’ we are at a lots to fix the 
date of his Life, tis agreed upon by all Authors, that 
he was the firft reformer of the Religion of the Per- 
[m»s, amongft whom he introduc’d magical Kites. 

Tisfaid (f) the deference fhownhim by the Pe,Jims 
was firft occafioned by his appearing in the midtl of a 


fa) Dt error. Prof an. rtlig. fb) Saturn, lib i. cap ir. (c) Pint 
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great Fire, which defcended from above, and did not 
hurt him. Suidas and Eujebius make mention of 
fome of his Writings; but’tis uncertain whether he 
or the Chaldsan Zoroafier was the Author of ’em. 
The Dcfirine of the Perfian Magi founded by Zo¬ 
roaster was further improv’d by Hyfiafpes of Ac ha- 
mem a in Perfia, (a' who liv’d in the time of Cyrus. 
Amn.iar.its Marceliinus (b) informs us that he was a 
very wife Ptrlon; and boldly ventur'd to travel to 
the inner Parts of the upper India, where happening 
to come to a woody Defart poflefs'd by the Brachmanes, 
he learn’d of them the Dilcording Concord of the Stars 
and the pure Kites of Sacrifice. This Perjian Learn¬ 
ing or Nf gick (r) wasfirft communicated to Greece 
bv Oft ant s, who accompanied Xerxes in his Epedition 
to Gxece in the fourth Year of the 74 Olympiad. 
Tis true Pythagoras and Plato convers’d with the 
Ter fun Magi before Oftanes was in being: But either 
they did not dive into the depths of the Magical 
Sciences or elfe had a mind tc conceal them. 
btpr- (d All Profeficrs of Learning amongft the Per Jim 
:u::cr. mid were term'd Magi ; tho’ in regard their principal 
3 Study pointed to Theology and religious Rites, Ma- 
Pc ii:n „.,j w . s more frequently interpreted a Priefl (e). 
Thel’e Magi continued down their Learning within 
their own Families from one age to another; and after 
a Succellion of many Ages became fo Numerous, that 
they made a compleat Nation, and poflefs'd a Coun¬ 
try (f) peculiar to themfelves. They were fo much 
efteemd (g) that the Kings of Perfi.i were always 
initiated in their facred Myfteries before they under¬ 
took the Government. They were Members of the 
King's Council, and affift’d as Judges in the Cafes of 
Rewards or Punilhments. Nay, their Intereft was 
fo great that Can.byfes upon his Expedition to Egypt 
left the Government in their Hands (h). They de¬ 
claim'd the wearing of Gold or rich Apparel. They 
were commonly clad in White, and us'd no other 


(}) H:n.i hh. i. (fcj Lib. 25. (c) P.'in. 1. 50. 1. (d) Sttid.il 

y.-c '.-V-If. Apuhiue, Bench. (t) An.rK-.an. Harull. (f) Said. Clitn. 
Ahr.atd. (gj C.itr. (h ) Lotrt. Proem. 
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Beds but the Ground. They fed upon Herbs, Bread 
and Cheefe, which they carried about them in the Top 
of a Cane. Their chief Imployment was religious 
wor/hip, for they were reckon'd the only Perfons 
whole Prayers cou'd reach the Ears of the Gods. They 
branded the burning of dead Bodies for an impious 
Action; but made it lawful to lye with the Mother 
and the Daughter (a). Tho' the Egyptian Priefts 
would not pollute themfelves with the death of any 
thing except their Sacrifices; chefe Magi kill’d with 
their own hands any thing, excepting a Man and a 
Dog. Nay, they plac’d a merit in killing many 
Ants or Serpents and other creeping and flying 
Things. 

The Account we have of the Perfian Doftrine is Their De¬ 
my Lame; tho' it appears, (b) that the Magi pur- Hrint. 
lu‘d the Knowledge both of God and Nature. God 
(fayeth Zoroafter) (c) has the head of a Hawk; he is 
the firft incorruptible, eternal, unbegotten, undivifible, 
moft like himlelf, the Charioteer of every good one 
that cannot be brib'd, the bed of things Good, the 
wifeft of things Wife, the father of Equity and 
Juftice, (elf taught, natural and perfeft, and the foie 
inventor of facred Nature. He divided all Things 
into Three Clafles d}._ The Firft is Eternal. The 
[ Second had a beginning in time but is Immortal. The 
I Third is Corruptible. He afferted that there were two 
! Gods, a good one call'd Oromazcs, and a bad one 
call'd Anmtwes : The former requiring from its votives 
Congratulatory Sacrifices, and the latter difmal and 
averting Oblations. Plants and Animals were con¬ 
ceiv’d to belong, fome of them to the good and fome 
to the bad Deity. Dogs, Birds and Porcupines were 
alloted to the Good, but the Aquatile Animals fell 
to the fhare of the Bad, for which realon he was 
efteem'd blefs’d that cou'd kill moft of them. Be¬ 
tween theie two oppofite Deities, they plac'd Mithra 
as a Mediator. They held that a certain time wou’d 
come, in which Mmanes would be utterly deftroy'd 
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and the Earth made Even and Smooth, and in which 
all mankind fliou’d joyn in one common Society, and 
fpeak but one Language. Amongft the other Parts 
of the Per fun Learning, we mult not forget their 
Divination ; an inftance of which Cicero gives con¬ 
cerning Cyrus, and Lilian another concerning Ochus. 
Their Chief Science indeed vn&Magickj fo calld from 
Magi, which Plato defines the Service of the Gods ; 
for Laertius informs us that they were ignorant of 
the Gaelic^ Magickz Temples, Altars, and Images 
in their Opinion were all madnefs, (a) for that they 
conceiv'd the Gods not to be of a human form, or 
capable of being fhut up within Walls. Purfuant 
to this Opinion they perfwaded Xerxes to burn the 
Grecian Temples. Tis true indeed Strabo makes 
mention of their Temples, Altars, and Images; but 
thofe muft have been the produft either of a diverfity 
of Se&s, or a departure from the primitive Inftitu- 
tion. When they go to Sacrifice, they drive the 
Vi&im to a clean Place, and there invocate the God 
they Sacrifice to, praying not for themfelves alone, 
but for the King and all the Per fans. ‘Tis not law¬ 
ful to facrifice without the prefence of a Magus , 
who, after the facrificer had cut the Viftim into little 
Pieces, and boyl’d the Flefh, and ftrew'd it upon foft 
Herbs, efperially upon Trefoyl, was imployd to Sing 
a Theogonical Hymn, as a powerful Enchantment, 
This done, the Sacrificer difpo,‘d of the Flefh as he 
pleasd, leaving none for the Gods, who in their 0 
pinion requir’d nothing but the Scull of the Viftim 
The Perfian Gods, were Jupiter, the Sun , the Mom 
Venus, the Fire, the Earth, the winds, the Water 
By Jupiter they underftood the whole Circumferena 
of Heaven. The Sun they calld Mithra, whom the; 
reckond the greateft of their Gods, and reprefentei 
with the Face of a Lyon, in a Perfian Habit, hold 
ing a Bull by the Homs, which feemd to drive to ge 
from him; fignifying that the Moon begins to receiv 
her Light from him when fhe leaves him. To th: 
Mithra, (b) ZorSajler confecrated a natural Cave i 


fa) Hirtd. Strtl. Cittr. (b) Pirphyr. in Mtr. Nymph. 
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the Perfian Mountains; fignifying that he fram’d the 
World and was the King and Father of all. In the 
Mithram Rites, (a) the feven Planets were reprefen- 
ted by a high pair of Stairs having Seven Gates: The 
Firftof Lead, fignifying flow Saturn-, the Second of 
fin pointing to the bright and foft Venus-, the Third 
of Brafs reprefenting the folidity of Jupiter ; the 
Fourth of Iron fetting forth Mercury whom they 
took to be the ftouteft undertaker, of all bufinefs as 
well as Cunning and Eloquent; the Fifth of Leather 
belonging to Mars in regard of its unequal and vari¬ 
ous commixture; the Sixth of Silver, and the Seventh 
of Gold, the former refembling the Moon, and the 
latter the Sun. He who was initiated in thefe Rites, 
(£J was oblig’d to go through a preparatory courfe 
of reproach and pain, to give proof of his Sanftity 
and Freedom from Paflion. The Perjians ficrific d 
to Venus, (c) under the Title of Metra ; now Mader 
fignifies Mother ; and 'tis probable this was the Mo¬ 
ther of the Gods, which Cicero affirms to have been 
worfhip’d with great Devotion by all the Kings of 
Europe and rtfia. Their Worfhip of the Fire they 
had from the Chaldeans (d). They had perpetual 
Fires which never went out, not only in Temples but 
private Caves, and were call’d Pyratheia or Pyreia ; 
before which the Mm Sung every day, holding be¬ 
fore ’em a bundle of Rods with which they ftirr’d 
up the Fire when they Sung; having their Heads 
cover'd with woollen Ttards tied down on both Sides, 
and hiding their Cheeks and Lips. This Fire they 
fometimes took for the Sun, and chriften’d it Mithra. 
They likewife worfhip’d Water ; for they go, fays 
Strabo, (e) to a Lake, River, or Spring, where they 
make a Trench and kill a Viftim, taking care that 
none of the Blood come at the Water, then laying 
Myrtle and Laurel upon]it they burn it with Rods, 
and making fome Prayers fprinkle Oyl mix’d with 


mii 
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Milk and Honey, not in the Fire or Water, but on the 
Earth. 

Tis Sabas- As the Doftrine of the Chaldaans extended to Pe f .< 
an Sift on the one hand, fo it reach'd Arabia the Stony and 
mi Di- Happy on the other. The Inhabitants of Ardii 
Snugs. the Happy being defcended from Saba the Son of Ck:n, 
the Son of Cham, were ftil'd Sabaans and indeed were 
the true native Arabians : for which reafon the Tiris 
of Sabaans included all the Arabs ; and thefe upon 
the reception of the Chalchcan Religion and Learning 
fell under the Common Appellation of Chaldaans. 
Patricides an Arabian Writer attributes the firlt inftitu- 
tion of Learning and Religion amongft the Sab a am to 
Z erodafi a P erftan, contemporary with Ter ah the Fa¬ 
ther of Abralsam, who feems to be no other than th: 
Chaldaan Zoroafter. He adds that others aflign'd the 
original of their Religion to Tachmurat alias Tachn- 
rith King of Per fu ; and others to one Invan or Ja¬ 
van the Son of Marcoli a Grecian ; and others again 
to fome of the Contrivers of the Tower of Babel 
Some (a) derive the Sabaan Inffitution from Cham the 
Son of Noah, he being the (irlt Author of Idolatry 
and his Son the Planter of Sabaa. But others (i) 
aferibe the Original of Idolatry to Serug , in whole 
time Hellenifm , i. e. (c) the time of Ignorance ad 
Paganifm was {aid to commence. Whatever be the 
Original of their Idolatry ‘tis certain twas of great 
Antiquity, fince Job, (d> their Neighbour and the 
molt ancient of Authors, mentions their Worfhiping 
the Sun and the Moon. Tcrab the Father of Abra¬ 
ham, who (el ferv'd firange Gods, is reckon'd to have 
been bred up in this Doctrine. And his Son Abraham 
had the fame Education, (/} tho' be was afterwards 
oblig’d to forfake his Country by averting a God 
fuperior to the Sun. The Rabbi s (g) have left us 
feveral Traditions, concerning the perfecution Abra¬ 
ham met with upon that account; and th e Arabian 


(a) Lai! milts, (h) Damtfcen. (c) Epipkan. (d) Chap. i. Vis. 
(c) jif 24 i. (f) Jsfeph.Hb, i. c. 3. (g) Mansion, Mir. Nm. R S1I1- 
<r.in. Hut. It. Chain. 
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have enlarg’d upon them as Truths: But they appear fo 
Fabulous and Inconliftent, that they are beneath our 
regard. 'Tis plain from the Conferences between Job 
and his Friends, that in ancient times Arabia pro¬ 
duc’d perfons skill'd in natural Philofophy,Aftronomy, 
and other Sciences. Where Solomon's Wifdom is laid 
to have excell’d all the Sons ot the Eaft; ’tisunder- 
Itood of the Arabian Philofophers; For the Jews 
call'd Arabia the (a) Eaft Country. Kiflkut, Mai¬ 
ns wide s and others quote many of the Sabaan Writ¬ 
ings •, which were full of ridiculous and extravagant 
Idolatry. As for their Do&rine, what we know of 
it, is taken from fome later Arabick writers, who per¬ 
haps have corrupted it ; and notwithftanding its 
Corruption it pretends to be of apiece with the Chat - 
dtan. TheyJ afferted (b) that the Stars were Gods; 
that the Sun which governs the fuperior and infe¬ 
rior World was the greateft God and the Great Lord. 

They fabuloufly all edg’d, that Adam was not the firft 
Man; that he was a Prophet of the Moon and per- 
! fvvaded men to worfhip her; that Noah was a Hus¬ 
band man but faulty for declaiming Idols; and that 
Seth diffented alfo from Adam about the worfhip of 
the Moon. Their form of worfhip was either daily 
or monthly ; the daily confided in the Confecration of 
a day in the week to each Planet, the firft to the 
Sun ; the fecond to the Moon, &c. As for their 
monthly worfhip ; they began the year from the 
month Nifan, and facrific’d to their Goddefs Beltha 
or Venus , the firft three days; andfo aDoted diftinfr 
Provinces for leveral days of their refpeftive months; 
worlhiping fometimes one God fometimes another, 
and celebrating to each a peculiar Fcftival. Amongft 
other Feftivals they celebrated one to Sommael (by 
this name the Talmudifts underftand the Devil) with 
many Sacrifices, Holocaufts, and Offerings. They 
had feveral Rites, which are exprefsly prohibited in 
the Levitical Law. For inftance, they offer’d only 
leaven'd Bread and fweet Things, anointing their 


(a) Vid.Gin. 10.30, and ay, 6, 18, Jot 1, 3. Judg. 6. 3. (b) Mi- 
Sacrifices 
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Sacrifices with Honey.- They prohibited the killing 
of an Oxe in regard of its fervice in the way of Agri¬ 
culture ; they worlhip'd Devils, believing they had 
the form of Goats, and eat Blood as being the food 
of Uaemonsj and confequently a fit Inftrument to 
procure an intimate acquaintance with them. 
They worihip'd the riling Sun ; they fhav'd them- 
felves with Razors and fear’d themfelves with Fire, 
and drew their new born Children through the Fire, 
affirming that fuch Children as were not fo us'd 
wou’d die. They had married Women among 
them that fhav'd themfelves with Razors; betides 
feveral ocher obfcene Cuftoms. 

Thus much we know of the Progefs of Learning and 
Philofophy in the Eaft, before its removal into Greece, 
As fw the improvement it there met with, it is 
the SubjeS of the enfuing Treadle. 
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Chronological T ABLE. 

Shewing the 

Series and Succession 

OF THE 

Greek Philofophers. 

The Pbihfoptical Era , Commencing in the 
Third Tear of the XLIX Olymp. at which Time 
the Firil Grecian Sages were dignified with the 
Appellation of Xanpol : ’Twill be needlels to 
carry the Table higher. 


Olymp.Yeits.tJEt. Phi. 
XLIX 3 1 i 


LXX i 83 
4 86 
LXXVII 4 „ 4 
LXXIX i 119 
LXXX i 12? 
LXXXII i 131 


THales and bis Collogues received the 
1 Attribute of Wife. 

Periander dies. 

Pittacus dies. 

Pythagoras barn. 

Pherecydes fiourifhes. 

Solon dies. 

Anaximenes flourifhes. 

Chylon Ephorus^wr long before his Death. 
Thales dies. 

Anaximander dies foon after. 
Xenophanes the Eleatick flourifh'd. 
Heraclitus flourifh'd ; and lilgmife Par¬ 
menides. 

Anaxagoras born. 

Pythagoras dies. 

Socrates born. 

Zeno of Elea purifhts. 

Democritus of Abder* born, 

Xenophon born, Olym, 




The Chronological TABLE. 
Olym. Years.! £r. Phi. 


LXXXIV i 
LXXXVII 


LXXXVIII3 j 155 


XCI 

XCIV 

xcv 


XCIX 

cl 

chi 

cv 


cvm 

Clx 

GX 

CXII 


CX 1 II 


CXIV 

CXIV 


CXIV 

CXVI 


CXX 

CXXIII 


267 


283 


295 


3:297 
! 305 

3 3=5 


CXXIII 
cxxv 

CXXV 
CXXV 11 

23 2 

CXXXIV 4 342 
CXXXVII 
CXLI 2 
CXL 1 II 


CLXII 
'CLXXXII 4 


375 


itf* 


Meliffus the Eleatick flourifbes. 
j Plato born, Archytas of Tarentum m> 
his Contemporary* 

1 Anaxagoras dies. 
i Diogenes the Cynick born. 
j Protagoras the Abderite flourifbes. 
j Socrates put to death. And fotm after 
I Antifthenes fets up a School at 
! Cynofarges. 

Xenocrates born. 

Ariftotle bom. 

Pyrrho the Sceptick born. 

Endoxus died. 

Xenophon dies. Democritus of Ab- 
der^ dies. 

Plato dies. Speufippus fucceeds him, 
Epicurus born. 

Anaxarchus the Abderite flourifbes. 
Monimus and Oneficritus the Cynicks 
flourijb'd. 

I Crates flourifbes. As alfo Metrocles the 
i Cynick and his Sifter Hipparchia, 
Diogenes the Cynick diet. 

Theophraftus fucceeds to Ariftotle's 
School. 

Ariftotle dies. 

Xenocrates dies. Polemo fucceeds him. 
Arcelilaus born. 

Zeno the Stoick flourifh'd about this time. 


Pyrrho dies. Timon was contemporary 
with him. 


Strato fucceeds Theophraftus. 

Chry fippus the Stoick born about this time. 
Menedemus the Eretrian dies. 

|Lycon fucceeds Strato. 
jEpicu'i's dies. 


| Arch, 
lArifto j ■ 
jLacydrs 
! Chr\ fipr 
of l ar 
Carneadis 
Carr.eade: 
him. 


d: Lvcon. 

.< his School and dies , 
Stoick dies. And Zeno 
•tceeds him. 
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SECT. I. 

Containing the Lives ofthofe who were 
dignified with the Appellation of 
Wifemen. 


The Life of THALES. 


T HALES the wifeman of Miletus 
Lands higheft in the roll of the anci¬ 
ent Sages. He was the firft Author 
of Natural Philohphy and Mathe- 
maticks amo’-.g the Grecians ; and 
was juftly entituled to a preference 
before the other wifemen, by afapenority of fpeca* 
lativc learning. 

He was born at Miletus , having Exam:us for his His Com > 
Father, and ClcobuEmi for his Mother. The Fami- ini - 
Iv of which he was defended, is given in. by fome, ?irenu & e ‘ 
fora Noble Milr/Lm family, particularly by ft) Plu- 
tarcb and. (b) Hermippu> ■, by others(c) (more juftly) 
for an illuftrious branch of the Thcltd* among tne 
Phoenicians , who remov’d to Miletus when Helens 
was expell’d Athens. The text of Laertius jnfinu- r 


(») DtHtrtL Malign, (b) Laen.Viu Thai, (c) Htrol. Lutru 
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ates that Thales himfelf accompanied Neleus , and 
. that Neleus was qutted of Phanicia: but fince Thales 
. was above 400 years younger than Neleus, and fince 
he who built Miletus was never expelled Phanicia , 
we may conclude the text to be corrupt. Accor¬ 
dingly Cafuuhon correfts it by reading tx.mrar rm 
foment ■, but utittsif cannot be applied to Thales, 
who was only a Phanicianby delcent: fo that the e- 
mendation of Palmcrists Gr esst e men i lists, follow’d by 
Menagists, in reading irrnSt inftead of poidw, feems 
more juft. Stanley indeed choofes to alter the 
fentence thus, Wt>Knryf<t?«l)i7or w M»«™ ots 
5a9:r nr N innaim <fslrtK((, i. e. The Anceftors 
of Thales being Phoenicians became Citizens of Mile¬ 
tus, when Neleus being outted of Athens led thither 
the Ionian Collonies. 

Tie t imeef ( d) He was born in the firft year of the 3 5 Olymp, 

lis Birth, the year preceeding the Archonlhip of the firft Da- 
mafius , whom feme (particularly Salmafius ) have ig¬ 
norantly confounded with the fecond Damaftus, (e) 
that was Archon in the 4 th year of the 48 Olymp. 
There was another Thales, who liv’d in the 8 Olymp. 
reckoning from the firftinftitutedby Iphitus, which' 
preceeded thatofCWw ( f) 27 Olympiads. Now 
the confounding of the latter Thales with the firft, 
_ and the true Epocha of the Olympiads commencing 
from that of Iphitus with the vulgar one taking date 
from Corcebsts, has occafion’d the miftakes ofleveral 
Authors. Thus Eufebius gives in the firft for a m- 
ral Philofopher, whereas the fecond was the firft of 
that profeffion among the Grecians: Saidas M 
thinks the latter fiourifh’d in the 7 Olymp. which 
Phlegm his voucher meant of the firft : And Clemens 
Alexandrians (b) miftaking this time, would have 
Thales younger than the latter Prophets •, notwitli- 
ftanding that he makes them contemporary with Da¬ 
rius Hyfiafpcs, who b^gaurtos reign in the laft year 
of the 64 Olymp. 


( d ) Lmt. fc) V ii. Selien. MirmrTdrtmliliMtL (f) Tbkgoi 
fragment, (g) bi wt Titles, (h) Strom. j. 
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(r) His Epiftle to Pherecydes informs us that he His 
travel’d in his youth to Greet, which was then fa - vels - 
mous for the Birth of Jupiter, and the myfteries of 
Religion : and to Jfia. Some Jay he travel’d to 
Thenida, arguing from his knowledge of Aftrology, 
and of the Conftellation of the lelfer Bear (d) by 
which the Phanicians fail’d, (eJ In his riper years 
he travell'd to Fgypt, where he was inftrufted by 
the Priefts, efpecially thofe of (/) fop iter: ana 
learn’d his Geometry., according to Laertius. Ha¬ 
ving .ftudied Phitofophy for fume time in F.gypt, and 
ingratiatedhimfclf mightily v.'ithiy Jmafisibt King, 
heat laftloft his favour by difpla; mg an averfion to 
Monarchy, and thereupon r urinl fra lighted with a 
large flock of learning' b)':o MiictusW own Country. 

(t) Heraxlides informs us that he liv’d a fheutn- 
retir’d private life at /iilctus. He adopted his duel of hts 
Sifter’s Son, call'd by Laertius Cyb'ffus , by Pin-life at 
torch (k) Cybiftits •, and in lome Mann cripts Cydijins-, home-. 

(1) and made him his Heir. Being importun’d by 
his Mother to Marry, heanfiver’d at f -.-.i, ’ar.w too 
footr #.nd when he grew in years put het olfwith telling 
her ,'twas then too late. At another time being ask’d why 
he took no care to leave off-fpring behind him,his reply 
was <Pia piMtimav, (a)i.e. bccaufe be lov'd children 
too well , meaning that if he had children, he could not 
bear the lofs of ’em ■, or rather Hi owhorwia# (b) ( as 
the old Bafil Edition of Laertius has it) i. e. becaufe he. 
was not fond of Children: which tfuits better with 
another anfwer of bis to the fame queftion (c) viz.. 

That he did not mean to dijhtrb his repofe with vo¬ 
luntary cares -, and with the ftory related by Plu¬ 
tarch (d) viz.. That when Solon put the fame quefti¬ 
on to him, he anfwer’d nothing, but liiborn’d a Mef- 
fenger to bring the feign’d news of the Death and 
Burial of Solon’s Son, which difturb’d Solcn mightily; 
upon which Thales undeceiv’d him, and then told 


(c) Inert, (d) Voffius de feiemo Mxtbemt. cap. ? %. (e) Pint, deplan 
p '-‘lof. i. (f) Jamblic. Yit. Ppbdg. i. i. fg) Plm. Synp. Sept, tosiviv. 
h) Cyril, (i) Lain, (t) Vit. Solon IS Sum*. Tint. Ssu.ji.iC-r 
9!) hurt, (a) laet. lb) Yid. Caufabon Menay. in Iseit Vn. that ,»» 
'■> hob. Stm. 66. (d) In Vit. Sehn. 

B Z him, 
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him, 'twas the appvehenfion of fuch diforders that 
. fear a him from Marriage. 
his i:r:j- Thales, and the other fix, were dignified with the 
teKinrf a i > P fllat * on of IVife (c) in the 4 year of the 48 Olymp, 
hhn .f D.mA(h !S the id being then Archon; and the 59 
,'rufi * year of T/w/f/sage, He was reckon'd the firftlVifi - 
Wii'e. » ,; 4^by reaibn of his fpecalative learning-, ( f) (nice the 
reft merited the appellation only by their Morality 
and practical endowment?. The id. was Fittacus of 
Mytiltiit , who fiourilh d in the 42, and died in the 
year of the52 Olymp. The ; was BTsoi Prime, 
contemporary with Fittaetr. The a r th SAor, who 
was Archon at Athens in the jf year of the 46, and 
died in the 55 Olymp. The yh Club.:-its of Lindas, 
contemporary with $elov. The 6 th AfyCmiofCbnt. 
The 7 th CYiw of L’ccdimn, who was Ephorus 
there m the 56 Uiymp. Theie 7 YYilemen enlarg’d 
their glu t arid tame by the ino. cft refufiil ot a 
Tripos 01; Table of Gold. Tbeftory, as Laertius has 
it, is this. Cc. Ionian3 onnggeratmra, having 
be::ft or tic Miicfian jlhcrmtn .1 Jingle e.fi of a Ac 
Jo mn as the Net was drawn it", a Tripos appeare d : 
upon which a quarrel arofe concerning the property of 
the Tripod, which could by no means be pacified, 
tilt the Milefians lending to Delphos, had this anfwcr 
return d by the Coddcfs, 

Js'tyotrr deftre Milefian youth to know, 

How yon the Golden Tripod mtji bejiovo ? 

Return, and fay what Phetlvjs here reveals j 
Give it to him in ll'ifdom that cxccils . 

Theyr.rcc it therefore to Thales y he to Bias, Bias to 
Pittacus, until!it came to Solon y who, faying that only 
God excell d -,n 1 1 fdom, advis'd that it Jbottld be forth¬ 
with feat to the Temple of Delphos. This (lory Calli¬ 
machus relates another way, how that one Bathycles on 
Arcadian bequeathed a Cup of Gold to the chiefefi o[ 
the li‘i ftn.in. Accordingly it was given to Thales, an.hi 
from one to .mother till it came ;o Thales again, «w 
tent it to Didymean Apollo with this Infcription 
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Me Thales fends to fined fa) Nils an King, 

Twice to him fcllthe Grecian off r ing. 

(The profe infeription mentions Apollo Dclpbinius , 
which Menagius (b) conjedures to be an error in 
Laertius , for Apollo Delphinius was woiiiiip'd at 
Athenyjmd the Milefians worflrip'd Apd'.o Vidymstts.) 
He that carriedtbe Cup from one to another was Thy- 
rion, Son to Bathydes. But Eudoxus the Cnidian and 
Evanthes the Milefian affirm, that it was Cr&fus who 
prefented the Cup, and a certainfriend ofhis that car¬ 
ried it from Thales to another, and fo on ; till became 
to Chilon, who[cm Anacharfis to enquire of the Oracle 
who was wifer than himjelf-, and had this anfwer, that 
Myfon was, who?n Eudoxus miftakesfor Cleobulus, 
and Plato will have to be Periander. Dxiachus and 
Ckurcbtis affirm, that Crxfus fent the Golden prefent 
to Pittacus, and fo round, till it came to Pittacus again. 
Andron, in his'Tripos, fays the Arrives prefented the 
Tripod to the IViftji Man ■, and that it was adjudg’d 
to Aviftodemus the Spartan, who reftgnd it to Chilon. 
Some report that a Ship fent by Periander to Thrafybu- 
lus Tyrant of Miletus, was Sbipwrack d in the Coan 
Sea, where the Tripod was afterwards found. Phano- 
dicus avers, it was found in the Attick Sea and 
brought to Athens, where after a hue debate it was hit 
to Bias. Others fay, ’twas tlx worktntmffiip o. Vulcan, 
who prefented it to Bclips on his W'lddiug.iiy. Af¬ 
terwards it came to Menelaus, and tr.y taken away 
by Paris when he made the rape upon tit'in&jwho threw it 
i:itotbcCox\ Sea by the advice e;,. Lacedemonian S.vy ‘, 
(a,) that foretold it would we the i-eaffiri o; mu is 
mifehief and contention. Sometime a;ter, feme Lehc- 
dians havingbouejr the cafi of a net, in v/ikb it came 
up, a quarrel arofc, and both pauses had a heartsg 
«!• Coos, but appeal'd to Miletus. The Milefuns Cent 
Commiffioncrs to compile the difference : but, thcfc be- 
ingflighted, a liar broke out, and after much blood 


(a) Hit is, Apollo Milcfius, for the Tviilefians were i p-'Opli of Ncie- 
us, vii. Strfb. Iih. xiv. j,b) VU.Mm.ig. in hurt. .it. Tbikt. 

UJ rim.vit. Solas. 

B 3 the 
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the Oracle declar'd that the Tripod Jlmld be given 
to the wifefr Man : Whereupon both the Coans and 
Milefians preferred it to Thales. Thus was the pre¬ 
ference of Thales confirm'd by the Oracle. 
f 'ifu‘°~ Thales is univerfally acknowledg’d to be the firft 
foply. ^-purfuer c fnatural and mathematicallearningamong 
z a ™ the G-. ccietns. He affirm’d water to be the firft 
of”in principle of all things fh) becaufe the naturalised 

tHngf. of all living creatures is numid, and all plants are 

6 nourifi.d bymoifture, nay fire and the Sun it felfis 
fed by • 'poi's proceeding from Water. Purfuantto 
this opinion, he afiign’d water the loweft place, in 
which he made the Earth to float, as being uncapable 
of fwiming upon or being upheld by the air (c ) ; 
and refer’a the caufe of Earthquakes to the mo¬ 
tility of the water, whether we call it an Ocean or 
rbe moift Element-, to which purpofe, Seneca (d) al¬ 
ledges the breaking out of Fountains in Earthquakes, 
for a proof of the Earth’s inclining to one fide upon 
its watery fupporter, and fo taking in water. How¬ 
ever, ’tis apparent that other Grecians,before Thales , 
afiign’d water for the principle of all things: for 
Plutarch and Jitfiin Martyr , fey, he defended that 
tenet by theteftimony of Homer , vi2. S'mj 

yins h TomJi mitmu. And Hefiod (e) fays, ttar 
nuv nivT'/aTisa. yim’. Now moft ofthe an¬ 
cient Pbilofophers (/) call d the water Chaos, which, 
according to the Scholiaft of Apollonius (a) citing Zeno, 
fettled into Jime, and the flime condens’d into Earth. 
This opinion was borrow’d from the Ph&nicians, to 
whom Linus, Orpheus , and probably Thales , were 
indebted for their Learning: For Numcniits Q>) an 
ancient Pbilolbpher cites the very words of Mofes 
[The fpirit of God moved upon the face of the waters] 
to back this opinion : And Eufebius (c) tells us, 
The Phanicians affected the fpirit of dark air and chaos 
involved in darinefs to be the principle of this World ; 
which at firfi teas infinite ; but afterwards the fpirit 
mov'd by the love of his own principles made a mixture 


(b) Tint. pUe.fHht. u ;. Stcb, BTcg. Thyf. i. i (c) Arifi. Mi- 
Itp. j. Ser.tc. luv.r.prji. 6.6. (d) ibid, (el dkogon. ( f ) Pit.- 
tarcb. ignis sn tvs us htuior. va ) Argenrn. 4 . \b) Porpbr. de m’O 
ttyrnpr.. r : ', Pup. E-cm]. 1.1c. ' if 
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oy connexion, call’d Love *, from which was begotten 
M»t, which fome call Slime, other; the corruption of 
watery moifture \ and of this [prang the feed of all 
Cremtcres. Nor were the Indians jfrangers to this 
opinion,as(i) Megafihcnes informs us. Some (e) have 
mifunderftood Thales, as if he had own’d no God but 
water, becaufe drfn Principle , taken fingly, implies 
the efficient caufe ■, But ’tis evident that in making 
Water the Jp/n, he mean’d only the material caufe: 
for Plutarch (/') arraigns him for confounding a 
Principle with an Element , and making Water to be 
both the Element and Principle of all things. Now, 
if by Principle, 7 hales meant Element, there’s nothing 
of an efficient caufe in the cafe. Befides, A ifiotle in 
explaining his opinion, and the reafons he went up¬ 
on, do’s fufficiently clear him from that imputa¬ 
tion. 

(h) Thales acknowledg’d that God is the moil an- B'uopm- 
cient of Beings, for thatne never had a beginning ■, on of 
and that there is nothing more beautiful than the GoL 
World, as being made by God. Being, Cg) ask'd what 
was God, his reply was. That which hath neither be¬ 
ginning nor ending. To the queftion, whether the 
Crimes of bad Men were conceal’d from God, hean- 
fwered, no, nor their thoughts neither. This is con¬ 
firm’d by Clemens Alexamrimts (i) and Cicero (i), 
tho the latter miftakesTWes in making the material 
principle, Hater, to be coeternal with the Efficient 
Caufe, God, or the Mind, that form’d all things out 
of Water •, going upon the necelfary conjun&i- 
on of the mlr.d and the Water. However Cicero’s 
words make it oat, that Anaxagoras borrowed from 
Thales the notion of Mens annex’d to matter. Being 
ask’d, lays St oh aits, what was moft ftrong, he an- 
fwer’d, neccjfity, or, the immutable power of Pro¬ 
vidence : for he aflerted the firlt mover to be im¬ 
moveable, and A- iflotle (a) adopts the opinion with¬ 
out owning its Author. Thus, ’itsapparent he own’d 
the Being, Omnifcience, and Providence of the Deity, 


(d 1 Stnb.lib. 15.' 

. g ) Metitphf. 1. 


(e) To 
3- Ch 


. Jp’ih&j.mtrxGtnt. Cf) Plic.Pkil.u 
Lt:nr(i) Stmr.ut. 5. ( i ) Nttur. 
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the Creator of the World, notwithftanuing the 
(ligations of Tt, rAl s 1 (. , as if he had rii/nurr d 
upon a queftionput ro him by CrA •< concerning the 
Deity: whiclus a lion. rha. comes n: - to what is 
reputed of .-v:dO trd Hr.ro ,'ho Onheus 
(c)had obfcurtly fpoken of bod bu >re : Thales was 
the firft that made any enquiry into .eft things: But 
after all, even he and all the 6 ,vc/«; 7 ro."’d that know¬ 
ledge to the Egyptians, accordi T to tile r own con- 
feflion (<0. 

ffuopm- Tales (e) laid, the World was full of lemons 
tn of Da- or fpi r itual fubftances, and the Soul’s of Hero s fepa- 
VMi ' rated from the bodies , fome of which were 
good, fome bad. Above thefe he plac’d (/) the im¬ 
mortal Gods, and under ’em the Hero’s, this 
is thought to be the meaning of that faying of(g) A- 
riftottis, repeated by Cicero (h), viz.. Thales thought 
that all things were full of Cods. Tho Hefiod main¬ 
tain’d this opinion before Thales, yet'tis probable 
Thales had it from the Egyptians •, as well is Pytha¬ 
goras (/) and Plato (k), who maintain’d the fame 
tenet. 

... ’ Thales was the firftthat affirm’d the Soul to be a 

tooFtki P™ c ^ e endou’d with a power of moving itfelf (l), 
and other things On). Alter him Plato (>i) aflerted 
felf -motion tobeeflential to it, and that it mov’d the 
body and all other things, and occafion’d all alterati¬ 
ons of diminution, augmentation, &c. by a fecond 
fort of motion. This opinion was entertain’d in the 
Schools (o) till A.- ftotis ( F ) exploded it. His alle¬ 
gations are theft: i. The Soul not having quantity 
cannot be circumfcribd in place, and therefore can¬ 
not move : z. Sdfmotio.i cannot beeflential to it, 
becaufeit ismoVd accidentally by external objefts, 
But the firft concludes agalnft the motion of the high- 
eft Sphere, as Weil as of the Soul; and the fecond is 


(bf -Mtr-igtm. (c' Ci:!j. /Ilex. a.imoii. aigtm. (d) Herod. 
I 3. iV TLi.i:i..phi;c r . it.Stoba. (f) Athensg. Apolog. (g ) D; 
Ar.im. i. iS. Del.g.i. Jl ImbUc. .le niyfler. Jt-gspt. fib initio. 
(k) JL.t. fisc. Hi!. j. i. i.l' rht. pie. pbil. 4. i. (ny) Arift. Je 
Jssm. i.slii: 7;.w. (0) Stcba. Eel/rJhjf. (p) De mim. 1. 1 . 

difprov’u 
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difprov’dby comparing theafts of memory; fomeof 
which are indeed occahond by external things , but 
obieftively fall, fo that the motion is within} and 
others by a felf morion without anyexternal impulfe. 

Befides, the further diffufion of the Soul in proporti¬ 
on to to the encreafe of the body, fpeaks its motion : 
which is further confirm’d by the nature of IntellcBion , 
which is a perfection, and confequently a fort of Al- 
j terationor Motion, pointed to by Thales (a) in that 
! Apothegm, The mud is the ftviftcfr thing, far it fur- 
I vexs all things in a moment. And ’tv,acs this fwiftnefs 
| of the mind that mov d Cicero (t) to interpret the 
h'Ti' iyHci of Arijlotlc, a continual and perpetual moth 
| on. However tis remarkable that amo ’■» other rea- 
, ions alledg d by Ariftotlc againit this alfertion, one 
| is the pollibility of the refuri ation of the body. Tha- 
! h> aflerted the Loadltone and Amber to have Souls, 

I (r)beeaufe the firft attracts Iron,and the fecond Straw; 
and according to him the Soul moves all things. Ac¬ 
cording to Cumins, he was the firft that held the Soul 
lobe Immortal (■'), and probably had that opinion 
from the Egyptian:, who maintained the lame (c). 

Thales held, that there was but one (/) World, 
and thatmoft beautiful, (tor which reaibn Pythago-Hhopm- 
r.is (g) call’d it firft: ultt: > ) as being made by on of the 
God (to)} which all the Philofophers acknowledg’d World. 
till (/) Ariffiodc denied it, in order toaflert the e- 
temity of the World. He maintain'd that night 
was older than day, which Orpheus and Heftod like- 
wile held, and had from the Phan clans : and for 
this reafon the Nam-diems (f), Grecians (/), and 
ii.’.ds (jn) , reckoned by nights. He held that the 
World was animated by a Soul, viz. God diffus'd 
thro every part, (») penetrating thro the Element 
)f Water,and moving the whole, and every particular 
irenrding to its kindrThat the world iscontain d in place 
’ /),/. e. Space , not a fuperficies,ns Ariftotlc defines it: 


d) Lien. (b) 7uji.ul. Quaft. (c) Laertius drift, iesnitn. i. i. 
d, Uert. ( e ) ntroi. l.i. (t) Plutarch, (g) Pint, dephr. phil. i. 
■ i'h ) Lien. (iYDc Cteia. i. 10. ti. (fcl Vtajtfeen. (I) ltht.de 
we Genus:, (m) Ctejsr di tello Gillico 6. (n ) Uert. (o ) Part, 
iut. Sift. ftp. Cwviv. 

That 
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That there’s no Vacuum in the World (p)\ which all 
Philofophers own, bating thofe who make the world 
to be inanimate and not govern’d by Providence : 
That matter (<f) is fluid and variable: That bodies 
are paflible and divifible in infinitum , and continuous, 
(>•) as are alfo a line, furface, place and time : That 
AUftion is made by the composition of theElements(t); 
That the t.tsrs are earthy, (f) but fiery; that the Sun is 
earthly, and the Moon of the fame nature («) and illu¬ 
minated by him \ that the monthly occultations of the 
moon are caus’d by the nearnefs of the Sun ftiining round 
her: That there is but one (.v) Earth, round like a 
Globe, feated in the middle (1) of the World, id 
that if it were taken out a confufion of all thiny; 
would enfuet And that the inundations of the A'.:'- 
are caus'd by the Etefian winds, which begin to blow 
after theSummer Soifticefrom the North ftraight upon 
the mouth of that River, and hindering it to enter the 
Sea throw it back upon the low lands of eJIgypt : But 
Dio'orus Siculus (a) difprovesthisaflertion, becaufe 
all the other Rivers expos'd to the Etefian winds are 
not liable to overflow, and therefore thinks the over¬ 
flowing is rather occafion’d by rain and diflolv’d 5now 
coming from the Mountains of Ethiopia. 

Thales was the firlt that introduc d Geometey into 
Geometri- Greccc i'°\ having learn d it of the Egyptians whom 
csl fry i- the neceliity of mealuring their grounds after the 
fitior.<in- inundation of the l\:lc (c) had oblig'd to an early 
vend by purfuit of that Science. And Pythagoras (efy and the 
inn. other Grecians ow’d their Mathematicks to him, 
He enlarg’d and improv’d the ^Egyptian Geometry 
by many Propofitions of his own invention ; and tis 
probable many of thofe collected by Euclid are his, 
tho the few that follow are only known to be fuch. 
I. Every Diameter divides its Circle into two etjtd 
parts. Euclid makes this part of a (e) definition, 
which Preclh: fays (/) was firft demonftrated by 
Thales. 2. (5 ) In all Ifofceles triangles the angles .it 


fhc. ptil. U ,g. ( q) IbiL 9 . fr) lbil , 

C „ T L u T -• *8. GO IbiL 5. 9. (x) IbiL j. 1 

S.Llin. (.z Flut.Iiplsc.pbiI. (a) Lib. r . (b) Apul. Flonl. U 
4- (C) Promlus m Euclid, a. 4 . (dr Ismblic. de Vita Fythig. ( e i T 
Z.\ Udif - 17 - InEuelii.l. i.con.. 14. (/) Lh. j 
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thebafe are equal , and the equal lines being produc'd 
the angles under the bafe are equal (g). 3. (6) If two 
lines cut one another , the Vertical Angles are equal. 

This was invented by Thales, tho firft demonfirated 
by Euclid (»'). 4- (<i) If two triangles have two Angles 
equal to two Angles, the one to the other, and one fide 
equal to one fide, they Jhall likewife have the other fides 
equal to the other fides , and the remaining Angle 
equal to the remaining Angle. This, lays Eudemus, 
he was oblig’d to know for (bowing the diftance 
of Ships upon the Sea. as ’tisfaidhe did. Laertius 
attributes to him the description of the ReB angle tri¬ 
angle of a Circle: But there’s no fuch proportion in 
Euclid, for the inferiptton and circumscriptions of 
triangles in Circles in the 2. 3, a, and 5 («) Pro¬ 
portions of the ado Book of Luci d, advance nothing 
peculiar to Rectangle Triangles; ard as for the 
31 Prop, of the 3 d Book, ’tis only part of that The¬ 
orem that can be refer’d to and that very obfeurely: 

So that it feems the Ter' of Laerthts is corrupt, and 
vim ought to be left out, and then it will run, to 
le!tribe a ReBangle triangle , by which expreflion 
Vitruvius ( n ) refers to the 47 Prop, of the 1 
Book, viz. That in Rectangular triangles the fquare 
tf the Hypothenn fe is equal to the Squares of the fides 
maining the right-angle. 'Tis true Vitruvius, Pro- 
'band others attribute that invention to Pythagoras, 
but ’tis plain from the Life of Pvthagoras that Laer- 
ius attributed the fame Proportion to Thales, that 
Apollodorus attributed to Pythagoras ; for VthkhThales 
>ffer’d an Ox in Sacrifice, according to Laertius, and 
Pythagoras a Hecatomb. fftsuiing 

Thales ( 0 ) meafur’d the Pyramids of lAgypt by the height 
heir Ibadow, erefting a Staff (/)) perpendicular up- of the Vy- 
m the end of the fhadow; and by two triangles made rumid< of 
y the beams of the Sun; aemonftrating that the Pro- 
ortion between the lhadowsis the fame with that 
etiveen the Pyramid and the Staff, according to the 
Prop, of the 4 Book of Euclid, the invention whereof 


(g) Prod. 1. i.eom. 9. (b) Euclid. I. j. Prop. 13. (i) Prod. 1. 3. 
B < 9> (k) Euclid. I. 1. p. 16. (0 Prod. I. 3. com. 31. (m) Rem. 
metr. (n) Lib. j. cay. 2. (0) lain, (p) Plutirchplu.ybil. 

to 
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ought to be afcrib’d to Thales, upon the fcore of his 
being oblig'd to know it,in order to take altitudes •, as 
well as the e.6 Prop, of the i.Book, which Procliu at¬ 
tribute to him,upon the account of his taking diftan- 
ces. Some Authors (.*) fancy thefe Pyramids did 
c ul no lhadow atall y but the real truth is, that fur 
three quarters of the year they had none at noon. 

- O’p’sens, Heftod , and all the other Grecians before 

Th.des knew little of Aftronomy, befides the rifing 
anci letting of the Stars. It would feem, Thales learn¬ 
ed his Aftronomy from the [b) /Egyptians, fince in his 
Epiftle to Pbtrecydes he acknowledges that he made/ 
voyage into tZEiypr, to converfe with them: Tho 
Pliny (r) thinks he had it from Phanicia (d). He 
firil oblervedthecourfeof the Sun from Tropick to 
T'epici, that is, the Solfliccs and Equinoxes : For ’tis 
Cud he wrote two Treatifes concerning the Tropick 
and Equinoctial. And accordingly Pint archie ) afcribes 
to him the invention of the Zones and the Obliquity 
of the Zodiac!;. He firil obferv'd the apparent dia¬ 
meter of the Sun, or the angle made in the eye, tu 
be the 710 part of its Orb. This, fays Jpuleim , k 
fhew’d to Mandraytns of Priene , and refus’d any 0 
ther recompence but the honour of the invention. Tfc; 
text of Laertius upon this head muft certainly ix 
corrupted, fince there’s nothing more ridiculous tha: 
the vulgar reading, which implies the Sun to be 7: 
times lefTer than the Moony for it’s certain he knew it 
caufe of Edypfes, and confequently that the Sun: 
greater than the Mooa Cafattbou and Menagius agn 
in reading it, rrfi< to <& p. 4 >s 0 ®- 70 w nanw'i 
But according to Stanley' the text feems rather tor 
quire ( f) fyhnu for o-kw*t«, or fomething tot: 
effed. He firfl found out the Leffer Bear (s) } S 
according to Higynus firfl call'd it He ~ 

the firfl that fortold. Eclipfes, tilth Laertius, a: l 
demus affirms in his Hlfiory ojdiftrotogy, which 3. 


ton. relybilr. tsp.iq. Atifln. 1 lyl. 1. Ammisn. Mercel. hi.: 
■'in 7. firm. J 5 . iV’ Arifi. ie Ctelo z. lz. (cl 2. 5 ... 
'• -.0 dephc.phl. c f; At . timed. in Anntr. (») H; r u 
it. Ijig.in Arst. 
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the reafon that Xenophanes and Herodotus fa much 
admir'd him. Now the teftimony of Herodotus , is, that 
when the Lydians and Medes were fighting: the day 
on a fudden became night 3 which' alteration Thales 
the Mile fan had foretold the Ionians. The time of 
that memorable Edipfe is varioufiy determin’d, and 
tis doubted whether the uncertainty of the Aitro- 
nomers or of the Chronologers, occafions the varie- 
tv. Plutarch likewi le affirms that Thales was the firlb 
that obferv’d the Edipfe of the Sun, from the inter- 
pofition of the Moon, and that of the Moon from the 
interpofition of the Earth. HediftingniJbdtheScafons 
of the year, fays Laertius , limited the month to 30 
days, and divided the year into 365 days-, which cal¬ 
culation he feemsto havelearn’d in F.npr, that be¬ 
ing the form of the Egyptian year, according to He¬ 
rodotus (a), from which the Italian differs by the ad¬ 
dition of 6 hours, and the Gregorian, which is the 
molt perfeft, by the addition of 5 hours, 49 min. 
and 12 feconds. 

Being much addi&ed to Jjirology, fome cenfur’d HisAfiro. 
him forprefering it before wealth 1 , (b) whereupon, 
forefeeing the great plenty ofOyl that would happen 
the next year, ne farm’d all the Plantations of Olives 
round about ( c ), and by that means gain’d a vaft 
fum of Money: And fo vindicated his Proteffion by 
Ihewingthat it were eafie for Philolbphers to be rich 
if they would; but that Wealth was not their aim. 

Plutarch alludes to this when he fays, ’tis reported that 
Thales dealt in Merchandize. He went often to con¬ 
template the Stars, and one night as he was going from 
his own houfe upon that defign, his Maid led him pur- 
pofely into a Ditch, and when he fell told him (d). 

Thou art like indeed , Thales, todifeover what is above 
at filth a di fiance in the Sky , that canfi not fee a ditch 
juft before thy nofe. 

Amafis the Egyptian , having put fome queftions to 
the King of 1/ Ethiopia , Thales difprov’d the Ethio- ^ 
plan’s anfwers, and advaned others of his own, to 1 ues ’ 
this effeft; fa) The ancienteft of all things is God 3 


(a) Lib. j. (b) Arifl. Pol it. 7. (c) Cieer.de Divin 
Uert. (a) Sept. Jap. conviv. 
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and not time, fince a part of time is yet to come, 
which muft of neceffity be younger than any thing now 
in being: The Wifefi is time, fince it invents anddif- 
covers all things, paft, prefent and to come; not 
truth, which is the objeft of Wifdom : The mofi 
common , Hope , which remains with thofe that have 
nothing elfe; not Death, which is not common to the 
living: T-;e mojl profitable, vmuc, which makes eve¬ 
ry thing ufeful; not God: The mofihurtful, Vice ; 
not the Devil : The mofi powerful, neceffity ; not for¬ 
tune , which is fo eafily chang’d: The mofi eafie , 
what ever is moft agreeable; not pleafure, fince it 
often cloys us. He affirm’d (b) that the fwiftefh thing is 
the mine*, whichfurveys allthe wideft, place; and 
the fair ell, the World: That l fe and Death are all 
one, and for that reafon, that he did not choofe to die: 
That night is elder than the day by <. day .-That neither 
the crimes nor the thoughts of bad Men are conceal¬ 
ed from the Gods •, that Perjury is worfe than Adul¬ 
tery : That the knowledge of ones felf is the moft dif¬ 
ficult things giving orders to others (vorOTtSitSa/) 
the eafieft •, and the enjoyment of our own defires 
the fweeteft: That the greateft rarity in the World 
is a Tyrant ftricken in years; That feeing our enemies 
in diftrefs, is the greateft fupport to us under our own 
misfortunes; That avoiding what wecenfure in others, 
is the way to live honeftly; That a healthy body, a 
plentiful fortune, and a docile genius are the greateft 
inftruments of happinefs; That improbable news 
lhould not be related; That (c) we ought not to cre¬ 
dit our enemies in credible, nor diftruft our friends in 
incredible things; That (d) falfehooi is juft as far 
diftantfrom truth, as the eyes are from the ears: 
That few words are a fign of Wifdom; that the rea 
dieft way to flop the mouth of Calumny, is to pitet 
upon wnat is moft worthy, and apply the mind tc 
that; That (e) a furety is always in danger of lofing 
That we ought to be equally mindful of our ableni 
and prefent friends, to ftudy the beautifying «f thi 
mind not the face, and not to feek riches by unlawfu 


(b) Uert. (c) Sjmpof. [cp.fxp. (d) Stib- Sinn . 6.x. 104- (e) Stcl 
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means \ That we ought to be true to our truft; That 
we ought to pay the fame deference to our Parents, 
that we expeft from our Children \ That idlenefs is 
uneafie, intemperance prejudicial, and ignorance un- 
fufferable; That we ought to conceal domeftick ills, 
avoid envy and credulity, ufe moderation ; and that 
Governours lliould rule tnemfelves. His Motto ac¬ 
cording to'Laertius was know thyfelf j according to 
others (f) if thou he a Surety lofs is nigh. 

Tho Thales was the only Man of the feven Sages that His Mi¬ 
ms not a Governor of a City j yethe was much ap- ticks. 
plauded for his judgment in State Affairs •, particular¬ 
ly (g) for advifing the /mans to build one common 
Council-hall in Teos, but ftill with a faivo to theho- 
nourof the other Cities \ and for difliiading the Mi- 
lefians from entring into a League with Croefus , 
which prov’d the prefervation of tne City, when Cy- 
ths obtain’d the Viftory: Tho indeed ’tis laid, (/?) he 
shifted Croefus in trail lporting his Army over Halys. 
by cutting out a trench at the track of the Armv, and 
running it in the form of a half Moon into the old 
channel, fo that the water being fet off into the trench, 
went round the Army,and came into its channel again. 

He was a great enemy to Tyrants, and look’d upon all 
Monarchs as fuch, and plac’d the honour of a Prince 
n becoming better by ruling good Men. His opinion 
)f Monarchy. Democracy , and Oeconomick:, is deli¬ 
ver’d thus. (a) That Prime is happy who lives till he 
s old, and dies a natural death: That Commonwealth 
s heft ordered where the Citizens are neither too rich 
<or too pm : That hottfe is befi wherein the Mafter may 

Some fay he left nothing behind him in writing \ His Writ- 
thers attribute to him a Treatife of Natural Philofo- mgs- 
another of Nautick Jflrology ( c ) (by fome 
brib’d to P hoc us the Samian-,) twoTreatifes of the 
ropicks and EquinoBials in verfe, refer’dtoby Lohon 
i A give, who wrote of the Poets-, one of Meteors, 
ention’d Dy Suidas A Hilary of his own times , ac- 


( f ) Didymus epud Clem. Alex, end Higynus fib. 221. (gj Heroi.lib. 
) Lie ^ tn ^‘ bi)Aub.Xerm. 147.141. J45. (b) Aug. ieciv.iei. 

cording 
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cording to Johannes Antiochenus (df, fome loofe 
Yerfes cited by Laertius two Epiltlesj one to Phe ■ 
recydcs , importing that he and Solon would come and 
confer v.i ' v- Synts, upon the fubjed of a dif- 
ccunc I'kerecydcs was about to publilh, relating to 
the my fieri :s of P k eligion j and another to Solon, in¬ 
viting: im tocume and live at Mibtiis , and, in cafe 
be thought Prime more convenient, offering to re¬ 
move tliither, to attend him. 

Bis Audi- His principal Cifciples were Anaximander a Mile- 
tors ml fian, Anaximenes as he owns himfelf in an Epiftle to 
Scholars. Fjt.:*ceras(e), and Pythagoras the Samian (/), who 
begun his travels with a journy to M.lctus, where 
Tonies (j)receiv'd him in a diftinguifhing manner,and 
after initrufting him in the Mathematicks, advifed 
him to go to ey£t\pi to converfe with the Mcmthyx 
Priefts. 

Bis iettb. He died in the i year of the 58 Olymp. and the 9: 
ofhis age,as he was beholding the(/j)Oiympick Games 
his old age not being able to bear the heat and thirft he 
there encoantred. He was buried (»), purfuant to his 
own Will, in an obfcure part of the Mile fian field, 
which he foretold would afterwards become the Seai 
of their forum. Laertius mentions the following E 
pigram, as engraven upon his Tomb. 

Viewing the Olympick Wrefllers, (lout and flrong, 

Elefian Jove withdrew him from the throng. 

Kind Heaven, to hong him neat er, whofi dim tyti 

Had loft from Earth the profpefl of the Skies. 

A Statue was erefted to bis honour, bearing this It 
fcription, 

This Thales is, of whom Miletum proud 



(d) lib. 6. (e) Lien. Vit. Anix. ( f ) limb!, ie vit. Fjtbdg. 1 . 
(g) Ibil. (h) Ltert. (i) flat. vit. Solon. 
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Demetrius mentions (k) five more of the fame name, 
viz. an Orator of Cdates, a Painter of Sicyonia , a 
third contemporary with Homer , a fourth mention’d 
| by Doris, and in late times a fifth by Diouyftus in 
I Criticis. 


Life of SOLON. 


1 COlon was born at Salamis } (/) but was firnam’d A- Bis Com* 
^ thenian ? with reference to his Family and the r 7 
place of his Refidence. His Father was Erceftydes 
a nobe Athenian, defeended from Code us-, who had 
another Son nam’d Dropidcs, of whom Plato defend¬ 
ed. His Mother was a kin to the Mother of Pljiftra- 
tus (»). He neither had nor valued (;;) wealth: 

For his Fathers Liberality (») had brought the Eftate 
fo low, that he was oblig’d to turn Merchant; and 
’tis probable his living in the way of Merchandife en¬ 
titled him to that freedom and opennefs of Temper, 
and accultom’d him to give that range to his Poetical 
Humour, that did not well fuit with the gravity of 
a Philofopher. 

He raifed himfelf by many confiderable Exploits, Afis Ad- 
which equally proclaimed both his Valour and his vm « r J s 
Wifdom: Particularly by the recovery of Salamis. ‘V n 
The Athenians and Aicgarians had long difputed 
their reciprocal claim to Sd-unis , (a) till at lait the f, 
Athenians being weary of the tedious War, decreed c ; aa ci, et , 
that it Ihould be Death for any Man to propole the re- ibnet'us* 
tewing of the fame. /Solon could not brook the ignomi- 
rausEdidj but counterfeiting himfelf mad came into 
he Forum with a croud of People, and recited an 


1 CIO la:rt. (lj Laert. (m) Procl. in Fitnxum. dO drift. Voliu 
Ut-in Scjtbai Psldol. Oret. i. (o) Pint, dO Paufan. 
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Elepnt Poem of a hundred Verfes, two of which were 

Then hafle ateay to Salamine amain y 

With Courage vcarmdy loji Honour to regain. 

The Verfes made fuch an impreffion upon the Athe- 
mans, that they renewed the War, and made Salon 
General. Solon with his Coufrn Tififiratus failed to 
Celias at the Head of the Athenians, and fubom’d 
a deferter to run over to the Megariam, and give ’em 
intelligence, that the Ahenian Ladies of the bell 
Quality, who were then celebrating the Feftival of 
Ceres , might eafily be furpris’d at Cdias. Sofoon 
as the Mtgarians upon this advice fet out fox Colias, 
Solon commanded the Women to retire, and an e- 
qual number of beardlefs Youths to put on their habit 
with Daggers hid under their Garments. While 
thefe danc d and play’d by the Sea fide, the Megarian 
landed, thinking to carry off the Women-, but quick¬ 
ly found 'em to be Men, (V) and were all cut off. O' 
there fay, (r) Solon Hupped 500 Athenians inFi/kr- 
boats, with one Ship of thirty Oars for a Convoy, 
and bring come to an Anchor near Salamis, took! 
Ale gar ion Ship that had been fentout to get intelli 
gence of the matter •, and Mann’d it with ftout Atk 
tiians, ordering them to ftand in for the City with al 
poffible fecrecy. Accordingly they made up, am 
took the City,* while he attack’d the Enemy by Lane 
Some add that he took two Megarian Ships, an 
bring mann d ’em with Athenians in Megarian At 
mour (d) furpris'd and flew a great number. Hov 
ever, accbrdingtothis account (f) they did not qu 
the Field •, but after great expence of Blood, c 
both Tides, ’twas mutually agreed upon thSt the di 
ference fliould be refer’d to the Lacedemoni « 
Solon , to make good the Ahenian claim to Sd 
mine , prov’d before the Judges, that Phyloeus at 
Eurifaces Sons of Ajax delivered the Jfland to tl 
Ahcniansy upon their being naturalifedat Alien 


;b; Voljan. li'o. 1. Tint, (cjPlut. (d) Jtlitr.vtr. bift.y, jj-(e) Ti 
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and alledg’d the burial of their dead with theit 
Faces to the Eaft, and in feparate Coffins, (f) as 
further evidence of their being retainers to the A- 
thenians , that being a.cuftom peculiar to them, 
whereas the Megarians buried with their Faces to 
the Weft, and put three or four into one Coffin: 
to all which he added the infcriptions upon their 
Tombs, as being ingraven in Athenian Characters. 

Upon thefe convincing proofs, the Judges fided with 
So'on. Solon foon after gain’d a mighty Reputation 
among all the Grecians , in the bufmels of Cyrrha. 

(£) The Cyrrheans having put many affronts upon 
Apollo, and alienated part of his Confecrated Land, 

Solon follicited the AmphyCtiones to vindicate, the 
honour of the Gods. In compliance with his moti¬ 
on, the whole Grecian Army inverted Cyrrha un-r 
j der the command of Clijthenes the Sycionian, whom 
John was ordered to accompany as his Counfellout 
During the Siege, (Ji) the oracle being confut¬ 
ed, made anfwer that the Town would not be ta,- 
! ken till the Sea wafted the hallowed Ground. Up: 
i on this, Solon mov’d that the Cynhean Field, which 
I the Sea Wafted, ihould be confecrated to Apollo, 
j He likewife diverted the River (») Pllshts which fur- 
nifted Cyrrha with water ; but afterwards finding 
I that the befieged made ftift for water another way, 

Ipoyfon’d it with Hellebor, and then fet it back into 
| the old Channel. By this means the befieged drink- 
ing of the Water were, feized with Loofnefles and 
obliged to furrender. Twas Solon likewife .that (a) 
put the Athenians upon laying claim to the Tbra- .. c 
dan Chtrfonefm. Hniextt- 

The Cyloman faftion at Athens if) being at per- in 
petual variance with the Family of Megades , up- 
on the Jtfcount of his falling upon ; the Complices of . 
Vvlon, and murdering them in .the Temple j raif- iK ilis or 
M great commotions in the City i which would K {f m t0 
rave been of bad confequence, bad not Solon inter- r h:.dignity 
>ofed and perfwaded them to fubmit to the deci- o/Archon. 


( f) Uert. (gj (h 1 Poljan. lib. i. Piiifin. (i) Paul**' 

I) Uert. (b) Thu 
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fion of 300 Citizens. During thefe commotions the 
'Mtfftrtar.s recovered Salamis, and the City was threat- 
ned and fi ightned by ominous apparations, and infdt- 
ed by a plague. The Oracle advis’d ’em to make 
a review (c) and valuation of the City 3 upon which 
Epimtnides was lent for, who came, and having con- 
verfed with Solon , put him upon making Laws. 
This Luftrxio happen’d in the 46 Olympiad, (d) 
rot in the 47. fmce Solon was Archon after it in the 
3 year of the 46 Olympiad. % Afterwards the diilen- 
tions between the Rich and the Poor rofe to a great 
height: The commons (■) were (o pinched for want, 
and fo cruelly treated by the rich Uiurers, that they 
were oblige! to pawn their own Bodies, and fell 
their Children, and fome of them to leave the Ci¬ 
ty. !n this junfturc a Monarchy was looked up¬ 
on as the only Remedy, for putting a flop to the 
oppreflion of the rich, and (iipplying the neceffities 
or the poor; for fancying at once the Citizens that 
fet up for Democracy, the Countrymen that ftood 
for Oligarchy, and the Murines that were for a mixt 
kind of Government. Accordingly the greateft part 
affembied into a Body, and intreated Solon to take 
upon him the charge of the Commonwealth, and 
tompofe the differences of the People. <Solon, af¬ 
ter demurring for fome time, accepted of the Ax- 
chonjhip in the 3 year of the 46 (/) Olympiad-, and car¬ 
ried himfelf fo evenly both to the rich and poor, 
that the Heads of both Fa&ions courted him to de¬ 
clare himfelf Tyrant. But neither their Pollicitati¬ 
ons, nor the remonftrances of bis Friends who chic 
him for being feared by the name of Tyranny 
could prevail with him to accept of the Govern 
ment. r* 

Though he declin'd the Tyranny, yet*'he wa 
not wanting in giving ’em fuch Laws as they wer 
fit to receive. (;) Indeed he was very cautious c 
making many alterations, ar.d confined himfelf on! 
to fuch as he thought his force and intereft coul 
keep up. The firlt thing he enafted was the S 


d U-n. i« rpitntr. U)Tu-t. (f ) Itert. (g) Pint. 
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facbthia Qj) or a redemption of Bodies and goods, 
which the poorer fort had been oblig’d to payvn} 
and a general releale of all publick and private 
Debts} prohibiting the taking fecurity upon the 
Body for the future. He had unluckily acquainted 
(/) Contra , ClinUs and Hippomcus , bis intimate 
friends, with the defign, before it was put in execu¬ 
tion: Upon which dilcovery, they borrow’d great 
fums of Monv and bought Land} and whin the Ed id: 
was publilh’d enjoy’d their purchace without fatis- 
fying their Creditors- But the imputation that there¬ 
upon Solon lay under, to being concern’d in the fraud, 
was quickly wip’d off by his exemplary remifiion of 
y Talents ( Laertius fays 6, and Polyzclus 15 ) which 
he had out at Intereft. The Si facbthia difoblig’d 
both parties} (It) the Rich by cancelling their bonds, 
and the poor by baulking their expectations of a Le¬ 
velling of EiLates, in imitation of that at I.,ved<c- 
non introduc'd by Lycnrgns. But Lycmrgns being 
the nth from Hercules was a man of vafr Authori¬ 
ty, fortune, and intereft in the Commonwealth; and 
being fupported by fuch mighty advantages, back’d 
his Edids more by force than Perfuafion: Whereas 
Solon , being one of a lower ftarion, had no other 
ground to go upon but the faith and confidence of 
the Citizens in him. But after all, both pa; ties were 
convinc'd of the general good of the Edift, and lay¬ 
ing slide their private differences, lacrific’d together, 
calling the iacrifice 2s 
Solon being iireited with an unlimited power of Ms divil- 
miking Laws, firfr of all Repeal’d the fevere and > y S 'f'P-*' 
bloody Laws o i ihr.:0 ( 1) which entail'd death TT' 0 
upon eVery lleuder crime, and indeed upon all of- L J/j]. re g. 
fences without dittindion} bating oily that agaiuft )' Co , lrts 
Murther which he itill fopt up. Then he made a ojja.tia- 
review and valuation of the People, drawing them tare. 
up in 4 ranks. (■■) The firll cunfifred of thole whole 
dock amounted to yco meafures of dry and liquid 
fruits, who were aflefs'd in one Talent} the 2d of 
thjfe who were worth 300 meafures, and pay’d half 


ih'f Lurt. (\) Flat. (V ibid. 

a) Flat. Arifi. gh;t. i ? . A Gel!. '11. 18. (6) Pollux. 
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a Talent j the third of thofe who were worth 200 
meafures-, thefe pay’d 10 Mint. The reft were 
call’d Thar, they pay’d nothing, and were excluded 
from the Msgiftracy, but ftiil allowed to vote in 
the Common Council , which receiv'd Appeals from 
the ordinary Courts of Judicature. He reform’d the 
Court of the Areopagites. (c) allowing none to fit 
there but thofe who had been Archons -, and in ord¬ 
er to curb the People, who were puff’d up by the 
general releafe from their debts, ereded a Court of 
400 Members, i. e. 100 cbofen out of every Tribe, 
who were to examine all decrees before they were 
reported to the People. Pollux (d) fays, he erefted 
a Court of 1000 men, for judging upon all endift- 
ments, and Demetrius (e) Phalertus , that he con- 
ftitutea the Demarci, firft call’d Nauclari. 

Bn isms ' Having thus modell’d the Government, his next 
imd hftl- ore wa s to furnifh ’em with luitable Laws, of which 
mipas. jbe Athenians glory’d more than of their Publick 
ornaments, (f) and kept ’em up while Athens flood; 
and even foreign Nations efteem’d ’em fo much, that 
the Romans (g) fcnt Commiffioners to Athens to 
tranfcribe ’em. The fum of what we know of his 
Laws is as follows, (h) A Perlonal Injury might be 
refented at Law by an indifferent Perfon. All per- 
fons (0 that were infamous before Solon’s Acceffion 
to the Government, were reftor’d to tlieir Reputation 
and other priviledges, excepting thofe who were 
tanilh’d for Murder, Theft, or aTpiring to Tyran¬ 
ny, or were condemn’d by the Ephett. When dif- 
fenfions came to prevail, and the People fplit in two 
factions, forfeiture of goods and Banifhment (ac¬ 
cording to Cicero, (I) death) was entail'd upon 
thofe who affefted a neutrality by which Law the 
(/) good and wife being oblig’d to Embarque in Par¬ 
ties, were laid under a fort of neceflity of modera¬ 
ting their refpeftive fadions, in order to an ac¬ 
commodation fuitable to their wifdom and good- 


/ c) It'.eitrfius Arecptg.cap. j. (d) lib. 8. up. 6 . ( e ) Scbol. Arifiopl. /» 
nub', (f) Etch Amul. \. (g) Lrv.lib. 5. Aurel ViS. de vir. ihjlr. 
t. 11. Amman. Mircet /. ii. (hj Plut. (i) Flut. (k) ti Attic- 
jo. 1. (1) Pint. Aul Gtll.}. u up. ii. ■■ 
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| nefc. A neareft Kinfman to an Heirefs might oblige 
her by Law to marry him , and (he could oblige 
him to the fame, (m) or elfe to give her 500 drachms 
by way of Dowry: and if the man prov’d impo¬ 
tent, fhe had liberty (») to entertain any one that 

| was neareft a Kin to him 3 by which Law impotent 

1 mifers were fear'd from Marrying an Heirefs for 
her Mony. He who Married an Heirefs was oblig’d 
to vifit her at leaft thrice a Month. The Bride was 
order’d to be Ihut up in a Room with the Bride¬ 
groom, and to take lhare of a Quince with him, in 
order ( fays (*) Plutarch ) to fweeten her Lips and 
voice. Excepting the cafe of a rejeXed Heirefs, 110 
Dowries were allowable, 00 but th.ee gowns and 
a Imall matter of houlhold furniture 3 mutual Friend- 
Ihip and ItTue being reckon’d the only juft Motive 
and end of Marriage. Inveftives agamft the dead 
(r) were Criminal, notwithftanding any provoca¬ 
tion from their children. Reflexions (ri) upon the 
living in, publick Courts, or at fliows or facred fo- 
lemnities, were punilh’d by a fine of 5 drachmsy 3 * 
to the Plaintiff, and 2 to the publick Treafury. 

He that had no children was allow’d to leave his 
Eftate to who (e) he pleas d, providing he was not 
influenedby Sicknefs, Potions, Slavery or a wheed¬ 
ling Wife. When a Woman went abroad, Ihe 
was allow’d to take with her only 3 Gowns, Meat 
and Drink to the value of an Oboists, and a Basket 
not above a Cubit high: She was not to Travel by 
Night without a Chariot and flambeaux. Women 
were prohibited to tear their Ch.eks at the Funerals 
of thofe they were nor related to. The faciifice of 
an Ox at Funerals, and burying more than three gar¬ 
ments with the dead, was unlawful 3 as well as ap¬ 
proaching the To nbs of Foreigners at any other time 
nut that of the Funeral. Tnefe Laws reftraining 
the pomp of Funerals and the excefs of Mourning, 

(/) were transfer’d into the 12 Roman Tables. The 


(ml Dioi. Si:, lib. 11 Terent. H:c. M. 1. S. j. item Pbom . a#. 1. 
S. 3. (n) Pint. 

(a) In Prxcept. sottjug. (b) Plut. Pollux. 1. 11. 15. (e) Plut. Dcmofl. 
fit. in Leptin. : J) Plut(e)Plut.D:moji.Orit.inL;ptin.[f)Cicer it leg. lib .4. 
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Son was not oblig’d to maintain the Father, (g) urn 
lefs he brought him up to a trade. The Areopagites 
were order'd to enquire into every Mans way of 
living y idle perfons were oblig’d to appear at any 
Man’s fuit, and upon the third conviftion were 
punifhd with infamy. The Sons of Concubines 
were not oblig’d (b) to maintain their Fathers, as 
deferving no other reward but the pleafure of be¬ 
getting, which was their only Motive. Whoever 
catch’a an Adulterer with the Wife or Concubine 
of any Man, (.) might kill him or exaft Mony of 
him. He that ravilhd a free Woman was fin’d in, 
ico drachms. He that pimp’d for a common Whore, 
pay’d 20. No man could give his Sifter or Daugh¬ 
ter to be a Whore, without he firft catch’d her in 
the fsft. The Reward of the wreftlers was con¬ 
tracted, ($) as being only 500 drachms to him that 
won at the Olympick, and 100 for the Vidor at 
the Jfibmian games: For thefe were look'd upon 
as dangerous and expenfive Vidors, that vanquilli’d 
their Country rather than a publick Enemy. Whoe¬ 
ver brought in a He-Woolf was rewarded with 5 
drachms, and one was the reward for a fhe one; 
(!) in order to promote pafture. The Athenian 
grounds being deftitute of fprings and running 
waters, ’twas allowable to make ufe of any common 
Weil (>;>} with-'n the diftance of 4 furlongs, but at 
a greater diftance they were oblig’d to dig for them- 
felves; and if they digg’d ten Fathom deep, with¬ 
out finding Water, they were allowed to fill a pitch¬ 
er of Six Gallons twice a day at their Neighbours 
Well. Whoever planted a young Tree (») was 
obligd to obferve the diftance of 5. Foot from his 
Neigh'-cnrs gicund; and if it was a Fig or an Olive 
Tree, 9 Fojiwas the diftance: If he digg’d a Hole 
or a Ditch, its depth was the meafure of its di¬ 
fiance : if a Well (.=) a Fathom; if he built a Houfe 
or Wall, for the former he was to leave 2 Foot, 
2nd for the latter 1 Foot. A hive of Bees was to 


Cg' Tla. fr< r. UP. (. - v [,' Tint, (i) Tlut. Ijfias in tnt. de cedi 
Smoj.t. vk) Tint. T' i-id- (.m) itiJ., (n) ibid, 

• (*) Cains lie. 4. ei Pg.iz.ub. 
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be 30 Foot diftant from the Neighbours hives. Whoe¬ 
ver exported goods out of the Country, was to be 
curs'd by the Archons (b) or fin’d in 100 drachms. 
The freedom of the City was granted to none, but 
fuch as were Expel’d their own Country for ever, 
(c) or came to Athens with their whole Families to 
carry on fome Trade 3 and thele were regal’d, though 
not often, in the Publick Hall, and if they flighted the 
invitation were punilh’d for their contempt. Infamy 
was the punifhment of thofe who wafted their patri¬ 
mony or refusd (d) to provide for their fatjiers. 
Such as frequented the company of common Women, 
were (e) uncapable to plead at the Bar, or to Vote 
in aflemblies. The Children of thofe that were 
(lain in War were to be (f) provided for and brought 
up at the Publick charge3 and the Parents (g) of 
thofe who died the fam: way were allowed the 
like. The guardians of Orphans were prohibited 
T) to cohabit with their Mothers 3 and he who was to 
fucceed as next Heir upon the Orphan’s deceafe, was 
incapable of being a guardian. He who put out the 
Eye of a one ey'd Man, was (f) to lofe both his 
)wn. A Seal-graver could not keep the impreflion 
if the Seal (I) after it was fold. ’Twas death for 
in Archon (/) to he taken in drink. Any man pri¬ 
vately Convifted of Theft, was to give double re- 
iitution, and to lye five days and five nights in 
Chains (m) if the Conviftor pleas’d. ’Twas death 
0 Ileal any thing from the Lyceum , the publick 
Schools, or the Havens. Theft in aperfon formerly 
ound guilty of Crimes punifli’d by Chains, was 
leath. A Night-thief might be kill’d or wounded 
n the purfuit. Brothers and Sifters of one Father 
vere allow d to Marry 3 (») but thofe of one Mother 
vere prohibited. An Adultrefs was not 'allow'd 
0 (») wear ornaments, or to come into Temples 3 
ir if (lie did, the People were commanded to pull 
ff her Ornaments and beat her. Whoever furpris’d 


lb) Tlul. fc' ibid. (d - ) Inert. fc) ini. (t) ibid, (gl Tilt. Menexen. 
11) inert, (i) ibid, (fc) ibid. (11 ibid, (m) Demrflh. Orat. in dimer. 
0 i’bilo is teg. free. lib. 2. <.o) X-feiia. Q,it. in Tinurcb. 

an 
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an Adultrefs, (p) could not Marry her without In- 
famy. In funerals (?) the dead body was to be 
laid out in the Houfe, and carried off next Mor¬ 
ning before Sun-rife, the Men going before, and the 
Women following: And no Woman without the de¬ 
gree of Cofens, could meddle with the goods of 
the deceas’d, after the removal of the Corps j nei¬ 
ther could any Woman under 60 Years of Age, 
baiting Cofens, accompany the Corps to the grave. 
Whoever lighted on a Corps unburied, ( r) was 
oblig’d to throw Earth upon it. If Children were 
not dutiful to their Parents, (s) thefe could difinhe- 
rit ’em and turn 'em out of doors. Cowards, De- 
ferters, and fuch as declin’d fervicein War, were 
to be Expell’d the precin&s of the Forum, (/) and 
prohibited to wear garlands or to enter into the 
Temples. The foie of perfumed unguents (#) was 
unlawful. The Citizens were to plead modefily, 
(*) and that by turns according to their Seniority, 
No Citizens of Athens could be tried (y) out of 
the City. No young man (z.) tho’ never fo wife 
could be either Magilfrate or Councellor. The 
Crimes of Magiftrates were to be pnnifh’d out ol 
hand, (ax) but thofe of the People llowly. Thefe 
are the remains of Solon's Laws, as they re handed 
down to us He enabled nothing about the Gods or 
their worfhip (bb\ neither did he make any Law 
againfl Parricides , (cc) thinking none would befc 
wicked. The Laws of Solon relating to private Afti 
ons, were (a) carved in oblong quadrangular Table 
of Wood, and plac’d in the Prytaruum in cafe 
call’d ibnt from their turning about upon a Pir 
like a Wheel: and thofe relating to Sacrifices anc 
publick inftitutions (b) were carv’d out in Trianga 
lar Tables of Stone calld *vf0us. Both the one arc 
the other were written (c) after the manner of Ox 


Cp) Drmoft. in Near, (q) Demoftb. Oar. in Mtctrttt. (r) JFlin 
Vir. Hi]}, x. 41. 5. 14. (s) Ubm. Dcclim. 18. Dionjf. Hiliu<*• 
l X. ft; ^T.fciyn. in Ctefipb. (u) Atbtn. itipn. lib. iy. (x) JF-ftin. 1 
Clefipb. (yj Libjx Decltin. x\. (i) Stab. nx. 

(la) Demojib. in Ariftogit. (bb) Mixim. Tjr. 59. (te) Cicer. i'y. 
pro s. Rofc. Ca; Aul. Gill. j». Plus. Etjml. (b) Amman, ic dittc 
•’:) Djitm. ipui Hirp. & Sui. 1 . 
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tn turning with the Plough. He engag’d even'the Se¬ 
nators to fwear (d) to keep up thefe Laws for too 
years, or if otherwife to dedicate a golden Statue of 

equal weight with themfelves at Delphi. -- He was 

the firft that taught the Athenians (r) to accommo¬ 
date their Months to the motion of the Moon, 
jy calling the 30 day or the day of the Conjundion 
if the Moon with the Sun, or calling the 

art of that day preceeding the conjundion in to the 
aft Month, ana the reft to the beginning of the next, 
le illuftrated Homer beyond Pififtratus , (/) by gi- 
dng his Verfes fuch a contexture as to unite the 
;nd of one Verfe with the beginning of the next 
le was the firft that Licens’d bawdy-houfes (£) and 
reded a Temple to Feints with the incomes of the 
jeenfes. He was likewife (ti) the firft that taught 
ioldiers to march with Meafure and Mufick. 

Anacbarfis coming to Athens in the 47 CHymp. pre¬ 
vent ftraight to Solon's houfe, and defied liis friend- F-' on ^ 
y and hoipitable offices to a ftranger. Solon told A ?* ‘ 
iim, friendlliip was bell contraded at home 3 to“j™^. 
shich Anacbarfis reply’d, that fince he was at home vel( w 
e Ihould not then decline it. Solon mov’d by the /Egypt, 
fitly reply, gave him a very kind reception (*), and Cyprus, 
ntertain’d him for fome time. Anacbarfis finding Miletus, 
ohm bufy’d in making Laws, told him that written Delphi, 
Orders were only cobwebs that keep in the weak Corinth, 
nd Poor, but prove no obftade to the Rich: To *”dCietu 
vhich Solon made anfwer, that ’twas the intereft as 
fell as the duty of the Citizens to obferve the Laws 
e gave. After the promulgation of his Laws, 
f he was teas'd with the importunities of the Ci- 
zens, fome wanting to know the meaning of fuch 
nd fuch Laws, and others advifmg him to alterati- 
ns. In order to avoid this inconvenience, he ob- 
>in’d the Liberty of ten years abfer.ee, as being 
lalter of a /hip. Having put to Sea, he arriv’d at 
fsi'P's (0 and ftudied Pbilofophy with Pftnoobis 
f Heliopolis and Sanches of 5<wV,of whom (fays Plato') 

? learnd the Atlantick Language: and when he put 


I fd) P/ar. (e) Lien. Fht . ( p Lu ,t (g) Men. deipn. 17. (bj Sat. 
W* 6 . (i) Hut. Lien, (k) Plut. (lj ibid. 
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queftions to tbe firft about Antiquities, the Egyptm 
told him the Greeks were always Children. From 
thence he went to Cyprus {mj and perfuaded Phe'j- 
Cyprus a King of that Country to transfer the Town 
Epaa built by Demophoon , in which he liv’d, from the 
fugged ground it flood upon to a pleafant Valley 
below it: Which accordingly Pholocyprus did, and 
chang’d the name of the Town to Soli from Solon-, 
and by the afliftance of Solon had it admirably well 
contriv d and Peopled. Solon likewife vifited Thales at 
\Milttitu where Thales juftify’d his not marrying, by 
affefting Stolon with the fham news of his Son’s cLd 
And’twasSsher upon this impofture, or elfe upo ’ t!i: 
real lofs of^bis Son, that a friend of his twitt.J 
him fur weeping, fince it avail d him nothing y ;d 
he rcply'd Li) %rre c ore I will becaufe it avails ut 
norh-'t g. He went likewife to (o) Creet perhaps to 
Vifit Fwmenider, and to Delphi (p) where he m:t 
the reft of the Wifemen as well as at Corinth whi¬ 
ther he went upon VeriaadeTs invitation, long bo 
fore Pifijua-’ts came to Reign, for that place of Dm 
C hryfofe. (q) mifmterpreted by Meicrfius, imports 
only, that, S-olon fled no' the Tyranny of Periander, 
thoifa lx did 'h.tt of Pififtratus. 

. Solon was dignified with the appellation of Wift, 
Hu hew a i or .g with Thales and the other Wife-men, (a) ini 
wiel'fc ^5 tourth V tar of tbe 48th Olymp. Damafias the:d 
dtp-'T being then Archon. His excellency lay (b) in the kow- 
/ion of ledge of Politicks and Morality. His Apothegms are 
Wife. Ar.i theft, (r) Speech is the image of aElion. He is atm 
Bis nonl Ting who is firongeft in power. Laws are like to Spider: 
Sentences. Web ;, which hold whatever is light and weak , but & 
eafily fne.pt afunder by what is big and ponderer, 
The favorites of Tyrants , being advanced and di fa¬ 
ced by the Tyrant at his pie afore, are like Counter:, 
■which fometimes ft and for a greater number , loi 
times for a leffcr. To the Queftion , which ms tf 
heft way \or a Man to pre ferve himfelf from doine, in¬ 
jury? He anfwer’d, if they who were unprovok'd lid 


(m) ibi.i. fnl Lscn. Stab. firm, m, C<0 Epift. Thai id Pierce n 
Ijfft. ; p ) Lien. f q ) or it. 57. 

X Lien. Co) riot. tit. Solon. 15 fit. Themijh (c). Lacrt. 
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/y of the injnftice , at they who were in¬ 

ur’d. He was dfo wont to fay that Plenty [prang 
rom wealth and begat contempt. He conceiv’d that 
3ty to be beft govern’d ( 4 ) where the People eag- 
:rly profecule wrongs done to others as to them- 
elves ] and where the Citizens obey the Magiftrats, 
md the Magiftrats the Laws. He plac'd the grea- 
:eft glory of a King or Tyrant in Ihifting his Mo- 
larchy for a Democracy ; and efteem’d that family 
:he beft , tlie Richfs whereof were fairly got, ho- 
icftly kept, and fpent without grudge or repentance. 

He efteem’d thofe happy (e) who act honeftly, live 
:emperatly, and are farnifh'd with a competent mea- 
"ure of outward things. He faidRewards and Pu- 
nilliments were the eflcntial parts of (fV a common- 
vealth. Men, laid he, ought (g) to abate their 
:oncern for private misfortunes upon the confidera- 
:ion of the general calamities of the World y for 
liwuld all Men throw their misfortunes into one 
:ommon flock, every Man would choofe rather to 
withdraw his own, than to take an equal fliare. 

Being ask'd by Verifier at a drinking Match, whe- 
:her his filence was owing to bis folly or to the. 
want of difeourfe?’ he reply d, ('■>) no Fool can be 
film in his Caps. Man, faid he (■) ought to fear 
nothing, but that his end exclude not Philofophy. 

In accufing one who had movd a pernicious Law, 
f) he faid, Laws were the fame thing to the Com¬ 
monwealth, that Mony is to private Perfons; and 
lir.ee in all Cities Adulterating the Mony of pri¬ 
vate 'Perfons was death, much more (liould cor¬ 
rupting the Laws or the Mony of the Common- 
wealth be capitally punifli’di efpeciallv confidering 
that i'everal Cities may ule Mony allay’d. with 
Brafs or Lead without any prejudice*, but unavoi¬ 
dable Ruine would enfue upon the ufmg of Laws 
b adulterated. ’Tis reported that when Mlmnc- 
'mis willi’d for a Life of 60 years free from care 
md trouble, Solon twitted him, and (l) advis’d him 


(d) Tint. vit. Solon. Sympos. Sept. fop. (e) Jri/f. Etk. i. 8. (0 Cittr. 
15. ai Brut, fg) Vtl. Max. 7. 1. (h. Snb.Serm. 54. (i) f okas;. 
Sshsb. poljcr. g. 14. (fc) Dsmoft. onu in Timocnt . (1) Latrt. 

to 
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to enlarge his wifh to 80 Years., His moral Precept, 
arethefe. (m) Nothing to Excefr, (this was faid „ 
be (n) his dtflinguifhing fentenct-,) avoid being l 
judge, elfethe hatred of the condemn'd Criminals ro,j| 
turfite you-, fly pieces, for they are the fource of fa. 
row, Jn your converfation keep a nicer regard to Fir. 
tut tend Probity than to an Oath ; Seal words with 
flience, and ftUnce with opportunity, avoid lying-, fa 
your mind on ferious things j reverence your Parmi t 
Honour the Gods, aflift your Friend, and avoid U 
Company:, enter not into friendship in hafte, but, the 
choice once made , break it not rajlily, it you'd km 
how to Command, learn to Obey, undergo yourfelf 
the forfeitures you impofc on others-, give not the moft *■ 
aptable , but the moft wholfom , Com]cl\ be not *m> I 
gone, make reafon your guide , conceal what you ft , 1 
or know, and conjecture hidden things from apparent. 
To all thefe we may add his admonition in Verft] 
mention'd by Laertius. 


Beware, for wicked man rhufl ft ill be watch'd, 
Left Secret mifehief in his heart be hatch'd. 
When fmooth he /peaks, and with a fmile a 
fair 

As new born Flowers, exhaling fragrant Air, 
Mans double Tongue can flatter or can howl. 
When prompted by a black corrupted Soul; 

jTisoppo- In Solans abfence, his Laws were ftill obferv’d, 
fition to but the inconftancy and ambition of the People di- 
Pififtratus vided them into three faftions, (*) viz; The Ci- 
aui The* titans headed by Pififtratus-, The Countrymen by 
fpk Lycurgus , and the Marines by Megacles. Solon retur¬ 

ning was lo weak that he could hot (peak in Publtck, 
but had private and feparate conferences with the 
beads of the faftions, in order to a reconciliation. 
This happen’d in the 50 Olymp, at which time the- 
fpis began to aft Tragedies Q>), and Solon Bmlelf, 
indulging his eafe and diverfion in his latter Wjft 1 
went to fee him Aft - , and after he haa feen it, IwW 


(■) Stob. fern. }. (o) Clem. Alex, from laert.ft) Plut. ( b) 0 

him 
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him to Aft or teach the making of Tragedies, (c) as 
being an unprofitable and fabulous Fort of Learning, 
laying, that lies fpoken in jeft with impunity, would 
quickly come to be us’d in ferious matters. In die 
mean time, Pififtfatus , whom Solon refpefted both as 
his Kinfman and as a Man of excellent qualities, his am¬ 
bition alone excepted; this PifilbatusA fay. wounded 
himfelf (</) and expos’d his wound in the Market¬ 
place, pretending be had receiv’d it from his Enemies; 

(a piece of diflimulation, that Solon imputed to the 
example and influence of Thefpi/s Tragedies) and 
by that means perfuaded the People to grant him a 
life-gard of 400 Men, which he loon enlarged; and 
at laft poflefs’d himfelf of the Tower, and out Me- 
gtcles and his Enemies to flight. Solon in the inte¬ 
rim faw through the defign, but all his Remonftran- 
ces could not prevail with the People; fome were 
not fo wife as to perceive the diffimulation, and 
others who knew it had not Valor fufficient to op- 
pofe it; which gave Solon occafion to fay, Men of 
Athens, / am wifer than fome , and more conragious 
than others. The Senat who were all of Pifffratus' s 
Party, cry’d out he was Mad; which put him into 
fuch a Palfion, that, as it were, in a Poetick Rap¬ 
ture, he utter’d thefe Lines. 

In a fhtrt time my Mainefs will appear , 

When truth iifcovers what ye will not hear. 

At laft feeing Pififtratus cftablifh’d in the. Tyran¬ 
ny, he went and hung up his ufelefs Armor before 
the Magazin (e) ; and after he had vented his indig¬ 
nation in this fhort Expreffion, 0 Country, I did my 
Mmofi to ajfift thee both in word and deed ; Departed 
into a voluntary exile; during which he wrote to the 
Me mans the following Lines. 

If for your Folly y have feverely paid ; 

Ne're with your [offerings the juft Gods upbraid ; 

Tour [elves abetted and affifiance gave , 

\ To thofe that now a fordid race enjlave. 


(e) lien. (d) PJuu (e) Lien. 
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Foxes you’d be, and Foxes counterfeit , 

And yet among ye not one Man of Wit. 

The Mans fair Tongue , and flattering fpeecli 
you mind. 

But ne're difcern what’s by the Man defign'd. 
rtsTri- Solon's departure froir\ Athens, he received 

wii into invitations from many: Particularly Piflftratus lent 
Lydh snd {, im a L etter p re ffine him to return, jprdmiflng his 
Cil.cu. friendfhip and the chief place in his affedions j par¬ 
doning Solon’s oppofition, as being meant for the good 
of his Country, and proceeding from his not under- 
(landing in what manner Piflflratus intended to Go¬ 
vern-, justifying his claim to the Government by his 
being defcended of the Codrian line, and recommend¬ 
ing his adminiftration in obferving Solon's I^aws, de¬ 
manding but the ordinary revenues, and pardoning 
all his Enemies. To which Letter Solon fent the fol¬ 
lowing Anfwer. I do not believe thou wilt do mem 
injury: For before thou was Tyrant, I was thy Friend: 
and now no mre thy Enemy than any of the Athenians’ 
who always kaed Tyrannical Government. But whi¬ 
ther Monarchy or Democracy be befl, let every m 
think as he pieafescertainly I must acknowledge tin 
to be one of the bcft of Tyrants. But I do not think it 
convenient for me to return to Athens y fince it mooli 
ill become the perfon who fet up popular Govern nun 
bimfclf, and refufed the Tyranny when offered, too} 
prove thy aft ions by a penitent fubmiffton to thy Ritit 
Croefus alfo fent and invited him, to whom he fens 
the following Anfwer : I mufi gratefully aeknoivLdg 
thy benevolence and bounty towards us : And 'k 
Minerva, were it not but that 1 am fo great an admin 
of Democracy, I would rather choofe to make my aU 
in thy Kingdom than at Athens, under thcTyrannyt 
Piflflratus. However fince we cannot but think it ■ 
pie of art to live where Equity and Jnfiice reigns, I ft 
haften to attend thy commands, not a little Covetous! 
be thy Guefl. Accordingly Solon went to Sad. 
where, after he had feen all the Treafure and Spier 
dor of the Court, (*) Craefus put the queftion to bin 


(i) Tlut. Lurt. 
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who was the happieft Man hi had met with in all his 
Travels , expediting Solon would give him the prefer- 
rence. Solon anfwered ■, Tellus the Athenian, who liv¬ 
ed in a well governed State, had Children that were 
good and vertuous, and after he had feen his Grand¬ 
children, died nobly in the battel between the Athe¬ 
nians ana Lleufinians : and was honourably interr’d 
in the place where he fell. Croefus thus baulk’d ask’d 
him, Who he placed in the next degree o' Happinefs ? 

He anfwered, Cleobis and Bito two Argivans , born 
to a competent Fortune,and endowed with fuch an un¬ 
common ftrength of Body, that procured ’em an e- 
qual vidfory in the publick Games, and enabled them 
in want of Oxen to draw their Mother in a Chariot 
to celebrate the Feftival of Juno in the Templey where, 
after they had lacrificed and feafted, they layd down 
to deep in the Temple, and never wakd, and their 
Images were afterwards fet up at Delphi. Croefus was . 
incens’d to fee the happinefs of private Perlbns pre* 
fer'd before his; but Solon told him that a weal¬ 
thy man is not always the moft fortunate, itnlefs 
he were fure to end his days in the liune date, 
j whi ch no Man can promife that conftders the feveri- 
ty and alterations of Providence y lo that it was not 
polfible for him to make a juft eftimate of the Kings hap¬ 
pinefs, till he had heard he had ended his days happily. 

I (b) Upon this, Solon was ungratefully difmift by Cm- 
fits, and when t/Efop, who was then at S-irdis , toldS*- 
Ion (c) that he Ibould either tell Kings nothing at all,or 
1 elfe tell ’em what they like - . No, hysSolon,either no¬ 
thing at all, or elfe what is heft for them. Some report 
00 that Croefus fitting upon his Throne in all his Roy¬ 
al Robes, ask’d Solon , whether he ever faw a more 
Splendid fightyand thathe made anfwer’Z «,Cocks,Phea- 
fants and Peacocks, as being adorned with the beauty, 
land gallantry of Nature it lelf. Afterwards (e) when 
Croefus was condemned to be burnt alive by Cyrus, he 
remembred Solon’ s notion of happinefs, and as he ap¬ 
proached to the Pile cry’d out, Solon, thrice : And 
Cyrus coming to underftand thereafonof his outcry,' 


b) Heroiot. (c)jP/«t. ;d) Ltert. (e) Heroi • 
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applied Solon s admonition to himfelf, and faved Cra- 
fiu, fothatSoim’s caution preferred one King and in- 
ftrufted another. Solon, (ays Laertius, taking his 
leave of Crafts, travel’d into Cilicia, where be Built 
a City, which he call’d by his own Name Soleis, and 
peopled with feveral Athenians, who in procels of 
tine corrupting their native Language, were faid to 
Solacifc, Thefe People were called Solenfes by way 
of diftinftion from the Cyprian Stlii mention’d above. 

Bis Death. His defire of knowledge continued with him to the 
' very laft day of his Life, (f) on which he liftned very 
attentively to the difcourles of his Friends about him, 
and defired (g) his Brothers Son to teach him an Oat 
of Sappho, that he was delighted with. He died in 
Cyprus (h) Aged 80 years and very («) decrepit,order¬ 
ing his friends to carry his Bones to Salami s (ft) to 
be burnt, and to few the Allies over the Land. For 
which reafon Cratinus in Chiron introduces him (peak¬ 
ing after this manner, (1) 

This IJland Ipojfefs (fo fame re founds) 

Sown ore the fcrtilcTelamoman bounds. 

His Statue was erefted (m) at Athens, and ano¬ 
ther at Salamis in the fame habit wherein he made 
Ipeeches at Athens, hiding his hand within his Gar¬ 
ment y perhaps the lame that bore this Infcripti- 

She that the Pride of unjuft Medians tam'd, 

Fair Salamis/w Naval Combat fam'd y 
More famous [he for SolonV birth became, 

Whofe forced Laws immortaliz'd his name. 

Laertius confecrates the following Epigram to his 
Memory 

Fam'd Solon’r Body Cyprian Fire did burn, 

His Bones at Salamis are turn’d to Corn. 


(f) Vtlcr.mix 8. 7. (g) Stob. 19. (b)Laert. Suid.lib. 5. cap. ;■ (<> 
jtlicrt. Var. Bift. 1 .16. (k) PlutJL l) Uen. (m) JP«f«. Jttic.[n) U* 
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fits Soul into a nimble Chariot made. 

The Tables of his Laws to Heaven convey'd : 

Not to be wonder’d at, for well they might, 

7 he weight of all his Laws was then fo light. 

He delivered his Laws in a (0) Rhetorical form, His WrlE 
and is taken notice of by Cicero (p) and others as an H s - 
Orator of the firft rank : He was likewife a happy (?) 

[ Poet, infomuch that Plato (>•) fays, if he had not been 
1 diverted'from the purfuit of Poetry by the diftradi- 
onsof the State, neither Homer not Hefiod had gone 
beyond him. His writings in Profe (r) were his 
Laws and Harangues to the People. His Poems were 
his (/) Exhortations to him ft If\ his Elegies, his S.da- 
mis of which § 2, 2000 verfes of the Athenian Com¬ 
mon-wealth, , («) his {x)J*mbkh, his (y)Epodes, his 
Elegies to (£) K. Cypranor. He begun an account 
(a) of the Atlantick Language, but did not live to 
nnilh it. Befides his Epiltle to Pififiratus , and that 
to Croefus , Laertius has two more y one to Perian- 
der , and another to Epimcnidcr, the former difluad- 
ing Periandcr from putting to death feveral that 
he fufpeded of lying in wait for his Lite, reprefent- 
ing to him that there might* be feme conipiratof 
whom he did not yet fufped, who, to prevent the 
danger of the Kings fuipicion, and to oblige the 
Citizens, would be egg'd on to put the confpira- 
cy in Execution •, ami advifing: him rather to 
remove the caufe y orelfe. if he had a mind to con¬ 
tinue a Tyrant, to provide a great Arength of Gran¬ 
gers, and then having no caule to fear, there {would 
be no need of putting his Subjeds to death. The E- 
piftle to Epimenides imports that neither divine 
Rights nor Laws could benefit a Common-wealth 
without the influence of thofe who govern'd the 
multitude y and that fuch was the fate of his Laws, 
when Pififiratus afpir’d to the Tyranny, whofe 
crafty dilfembling humour he expofes, and relates 


I (o') Arif. ortt. TL1.1. (p.) In Brut, itemieorit. Jib. I-rqh Pint. 
(r) In Timao. (s) Lien, (t) Laert. Arif. in. Or it. tltfi r.ctMif. 
fiii. (u) Laert. Paufm. Attic, (i) Laert. Atbenx. Aripii. (.vj Lienc 
U) Anti. vit. Atm. (a) Plot. 
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the particulars of his oppofition to him ; conclud¬ 
ing he labour’d in vain to free the Poor from mer¬ 
cenary fervic-e, fince now they were all Slaves to 

Pififiratus.. 


THE 

Life of CHYLON. 


KisTirrn- f^Hplon the Lacedemonian was the Son (a) of Dr¬ 
ug f, C'ficetr.agctus , whom Stobaens by a miftake (b) calls 
mi Chi- pages. He was famous for two predictions :, one, 
rule'. w h en Hipocrates was offering Sacrifice at 0 - 

lympia, and the Cauldrons boyled without Fire, 
advifing him either not to marry, or, if he had a 
Wife already, to renounce his Children •, which 
advice Hippocrates flighted and brought up his fon 
Pifijlratus who ularped the tyranny at Athens : 
The other prediction was, of Cithera a Lacedemonian 
Ifland (/) which he wilhed to be fwallowed up in 
the Abyis, after which Demaratus advifed Xerxts 
to keep an Army always in that Ifland, which had 
been the ruin of Greece , had Xerxes followed his 
Counfel: and during the Pclomnejian War, Ai 
Am placed a Garrifou in the Ifland, which prov’d 
a continual plague to the Lacedemonians. He was 
an old Man in the 52 Olymp. ( e ) and was the 
firft of the five annual Ephori , in the 56 Olymp 
Euthudemns being then Archon at Athens. Sotni 
miltaking the firft of the five Ephori of that yeas 
for the firft of that office which was inftituted (/ 
in the 6 Olymp. have affigned that 6 Olympias 


[1) Liert. b ) Sem. 28. ( c'Beroi. lib. 1. Lien, (d) Laert.Iimi 
ii:. 7. x?e. .e' Liat. „ f} Tlut. vit.ljmrg. 
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(g) for the time of his Magiftracy. His Brother 
took it ill that he was not made an Ephorns too, 
but Chylon check’d him thus, (Jo) I how how to put 
up in furies , but you do no 1 . When his life was al- 
moft at an end, heprofeffed to hig Friends he was 
no way confcious to himfelf of having done an ill 
or unjuft thing. Only one thing he was doubtful 
of j when he was a judge, and a friend of his was 
arraigned before him, he advifed his Friend to ap¬ 
peal to the Law, to the end he might not loofe 
his Friend j or, as A. Cell!its ( 7 ) has it, perfwaded 
the other judges that fat with him to aololve his 
Friend, when he in his own judgment condemned 
him and thus, by perfwading his Collegues to 
what was contrary to his own judgment, both lav¬ 
ed his Friend, and afted up to the duty of a 
Judge. 

He taught, that vertue confifts in the foreknow- His Moat 
ledge of things by ratiocination, (t) that the learn- Sentences 
ed differ from the unlearned in good hopes. To ani 
the Queftion what was difficult, he replied, to keep Necepts. 
a fecret, to fpetid a Man’s leifure time well, ana 
being wronged to brook the injury. Being invited 
to a Feaft, he would not promife to come till he 
knew his Company, (/) for, faid he, tho promifcu- 
ous company is unavoidable in a Ship or a Tent 
in the Field, at a Feaft it is iirtpertinent- He af- 
ferted (m) that we ought to bend our thoughts 
upon immortal, not tranfitory, things 3 that that 
commonwealch was happieft,"where the Law was 
more minded than the Law-givers'-, that the Go¬ 
vernment of a Family ought to aftnible a Monar¬ 
chy. («) Hearing a Man fry he had no Enemy, 
he asked him if he had any F:ien.l, implying the 
recip,cjcal connexion of love and Hatred. His 
Moral Sentences are theie. (?) K>ow thy ft- f\ [peak 
not much in thy dr inly or govern thy toi.^c at a 
f'taft'i avoid throwing language, for it is effemi¬ 
nate ■, /peak not ill oj thy Neighbour IcJ’r you hear 


(g) Scilig. mEufeb.p. 6 7. 00 bun. O') lib. 1. cap. ?. Ck )ltert.. 
(1 PU:. Syrup;, J'p;’. up. , m) Ibii. (n) Plat, ie Mint. ( 0 ) Stob. Ssrrr.iti. 
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what will trouble you 3 viftt a friend more readily in 
his misfortunes, than in his profperity 3 be not pro¬ 
digal upon the folemity of Marriage 3 fpeai well of 
the dead, reverence old Age 3 hate an inquifitive 
, Man ; prefer loft before fordid gain, for by the one 
a Man fuffers but once, by the other always •, if 
ftrong and valiant, be meek and humble, fince it is 
better to be lov’d than fear’d ; govern your Family 
difcreetly ; let not your tongue run before your wit\ 
mafter your pajfion ; defire not impojftbilities ; defpife 
not divination j avoid jhakingyour hand inaifcourfe, 
far it denotes a frenzy 3 in the ftrcet make not too 
much hafie 3 be reconciled to thofe who have wrong¬ 
ed you, but re font contumelies 3 obey the Law and 
finely peace and quiet ; love (p) with fuch referve 
as if hereafter you jhould hate 3 and hate as if after¬ 
wards you [could chance to love. Pliny mentions 3 
of his Precepts (q) as .being confecrated at Delphi 
in Golden Letters, viz. Every man ought to know 
himfelf, and to defire nothing too much 3 and to 
avoid debt and ftrife which are always accompa¬ 
nied by mifery. He affirmed Gold to be thetouch- 
ftone of the mind ; and when v€fop asked him, 
what Jupiter was doing, made anfwer, (r) humbling 
the lofty and exalting the lowly. 

'Bis Death He died at Pijfa (j) overcome with age and joy, 
ml Writ- imbracing his Sons returning viftorious from tbeO- 
fri 3 - lympick Games. His funeral was folemnized (f) by 
the whole aflembly there prefent, who ftrove to 
outdo one another in Encomiums 3 and among the 
reft was Laertius 3 viz. 

Thy Praifes mighty Pollux we refound. 

For Cbvlo’j Son by thee fo fairly Crown'd, 

What tho his Father then for jay expir'd ? 

A Fate like this fiould be by me defir’d. 

Upon bis Statue was engtav’d this Anagram. 


(pi lib. 7. cap. A. Cell, (r) Lacrt. ( 5) IhiL (t) Lib. 
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?9 


Chilo the Great did A wed Sparta breed. 

Of all the Greeks the wife it Man decreed. 

He was a Perfon of few words, («) whence A- 
rijlagorai calls lliort fpeeches Chylonean. (x) He 
writalmoft 200 verfes of Elegies 3 and a Letter to 
Periander, importing that a Tyrant is fafer in fo¬ 
reign Expeditions than at home, where he feldom 
dies without the ftab of a Confpiracy. 


THE 

Life of PITTA CUS. 

CDIttacus of Mitylene in Lesbos was the Son of nis Bint, 
* Hyrrhadiits a Thracian , and a Lesbian Mother. Parentage, 
He was born in the 33, and flourifii’d in 42 O- Dignity , 
lyrnp. at which time he and the Brothers of Alcae- Um and 
its the Poet (v) kill d Melanchrus Tyrant of Lesbos. Exploits. 
In the conteft between the Athenians and Mityle- 
nxans, he being (f) General of the Mitylenaans and 
feveral times worlted in Battel, (a) Challeng’d Phnmo 
the Athenian General to a Duel 3 and having hid a 
net under his Buckler, fuddenly threw it over 
Phrynds (boulders, who was a tall robuft Man’, 
that had been viftor in all the Olympick exercifes; 
and by that means having (lain his Antagonift re¬ 
covered the Field. ’Twas from this ftratagem of 
Pittaciis , that the Roman Gladiators, (b) called 
Retiarii , took their rife. The Mitylenaans being 


(u) Inert, (x) ibid, (y) Lisrt. Suid. (1} Ibid. (a) Liert. Strab. 
:b; Lip}'. Saturn. 1'ejtus m Petitr. 
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then invaded (.t) bv their banilh’d Perfons headed 
by Antimenides and Alans the Poet -, (b) furren- 
dred the Government into the hands or Pittacus , 
and (c) offer’d him the property of what part of the 
Ach it an field he pleafed. Pittacus darting his 
Spear, demanded onlv as much as that pafled over •, 
which he confecrated to Apollo, or, as (d) Soficra- 
tes writes, lcfei ved part of it for himfelf, faying the 
the b..if I was more than the whole: Which expteffion 
he lor owed om Hefiod’r Preface to one of his Po¬ 
ems entitled ’F tyatM in'tpai i where Proclus one 
of HefiodV cwmentators , gives this interpretation , 
that tbo the half be lefs than the whole in quantity, 
yet it is more in worth and eftcem, when jttftice and 
equity recommend it. During his Government he 
fliewed a great deal of Clemency (e) to Alcans 
the Poet, who had treated him fcurriloufly, by 
throwing feveral nicknames upon him, '(f) as Splay¬ 
foot, Flat-foot, Clnveti-jcot from the clefts in his 
feet; Caiaick, perhaps from his affefted gate; Bat 
cfd, from the dimnefs of his fight \ Agafyrtns , 
from his flovenly habit. He made many Laws, 
particularly eve (f) forbidding a Man to attend 
the funeral of thole he was not akin to and a- 
nother (/’) punilhing any offence given in drink, 
wdth a double penalty, by reafon that thelfiand a- 
bounded with Wine. "Heexercifed himfelf by grind¬ 
ing of Corn with a hand mill, commending that 
for a healthful exercife. Hence (/) Thales fays he 
heard a Slave at Led os finga Song call'd 
alluding to the Kings exercife. In his latter days 
b;ing obliged to head an Army, he faid (k) it was 
hard to continue good •, ( Laertius has it, hard to 
he peed.) Having (. ) govern d tcii years, and eiia- 
blilhed Peace, (>.-.) he refigned the Government, 
thinking the neceifities of the People did not need 
his further firvice; and lived ten years after that 
in a private capacity. When Crcef-s was building 


(a' Ariff. Tc'.it. 14. b ' Vslmix. 6 . (c)F/«t. ie Malig. Hero' 

jLturt. UdJ. ;<!;• her:, (e ■ i ~jhr.jx. 1. 1. (:) Lien. Cg) C/V» it leg. :• 
(h) Arif. Tcii i. i-- Fshx. Tlut.Sympof. 7 .Sept. VUtoi'ir 
log. (\) li.-t. itn);-v*TTx. ( 5. 
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a Navy to invade the Iflanders, Pittaeus went to 
Sxrdisj (») and made as if the Iflanders had de¬ 
igned an expedition againft the Lydians upon horfe- 
rack; and when Crcefus laid he wiflied they would 
rat the defign in execution, told him that he had 
rot more reafon to willi to fee the Iflanders on 
lorfeback in the Continent, than the Iflanders had 
0 fee the Lydians at Sea: Upon which Crcefus 
irop’d his defign, and contrafted a Friendlhip with 
he Ionian Iflands. 

His Apothegms were thele: (0) The Gods can - H '* mo ‘ 
lot withtland neceffity , Commanding declares the ri Sent f' 
;enius of a Many ’Tis the part of a Wife Man to c f r \ c fL s 
orefee and prevent misfortunes, but of a valiant Man e ’ 

0 bear ’em patiently} that (p) Commonwealth is in 
left order, where the good are in places of truft and 
iathority, and the bad are not; that Prince happy- 
ft, whole Subjects are more afraid for him , than of 
im ; that Houfe ';i the bell condition, that wants 
ir nothing whether neceflary or adorning, (f) Being 
emanded what was bed, he anfwer’d, to do well 
lie bufinefs in hand. To Croefus’% Quedion, which 
as the larged Dominion, he anfwer d that of party- 
olor’d Wood, meaning the .Law carv’d on wooden 
'ables. The moll defirable thing, faid he, is time ; 
ie mod certain, what is pnfi y the moll obfcure, fu- 
<rity, the mod faithful, the Earth ; the mod faith- 
:fs, the Sea \ the mod infatiable,gd/». When a Pho- 
wanted an honed Man, he laid, he might feek 
>ng enough before he found one. He advis’d (r) Pe- 
[tinder to avoid drinking, for fear of difcovering 
imfelf to be what he was, and not what he feem’a. 

Vhen a young Gentleman came to take his advice, 
hether he fiiould Marry a Woman of great Wealth 
nd Quality, or one equal in both to himfelf, as ha- 
;n g both fuch in his offer, (s') Pittaeus having felt 
ie inconvenience of an unequal Marriage, infinuated 
e fiiould Marry his equal, by fending him to th« 
oys playing in the dreets, who were calling upon 


(n) Herod, i. i 7 . (o) Lien, (p) Plut. Symp. 7. Sip. fq) Lttrt. 
p Athen. Deipn. lib. 10. (sj Lien. 
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one another to pitch upon their refpeftive matches, 
His moral Precepts were thefe; (t) Mind opportuni. 
ty; never talk of thy defigns before band, left thy 
Mifcarriage be derided; make ufe of thy Friends; 
do not wifti well to an Enemy; backbite not a friend 
upon a fmall difference •, never upbraid any Man 
with Misfortunes, for fear of a juft reprehenfion; 
reltore what is committed to thy truft; avoid the 
Commiffion of what you cenfure in others; love year 
Neighbor; acquire honeftly; be obfequious; love Dif 
cipline, temperance, prudence, truth, experience, 
diligence, fociety, and Piety. («) A wicked Mar, 
ought to be encounter’d with a Bow and a Quiver 
full of Arrows, fmcehis Tongue is always treache¬ 
rous. ( at) In Profperity make all the Frtends you can, 
and truft very few in diftrefs. 

HisDettb. (j) He diecl in the 3 year of the 52. Olymp. Aged 
about (t) 80 yearly and was Buried at Lesbos , with 
this Epitaph engrav’d on his Tomb 3 

Here lies the far fam’d Pittacus, for whom 
The mournful Lesbians made this Jacred tomb. 

HU ReU- He had a Brother who dying without Iffue left 
urns tni him an Effete 3 whereupon he refus’d a fumm of 
2 " , ' Mony proffer’d him by Croefus , faying, he had mi 

™' by half than he dtfir'd. His Wife was Draco's Sifter, 
an ingenious proud Woman. At a time when he had 
invited fome Friends to Eat with him, fbe came in 
and threw down the Tables whereupon he told his 
guefts, (a) Every one of you has fome misfortune , mi 
he’s the bappyefi that has no more than this. His Son, 
namely Pyrrhus, was kill’d cafually with a blow of 
a Hatchet in Coma (b) as he fate in a Barber’s (hop, 
where they us’d to enquire after News in thole 
times: Ana when the Criminal was brought befcn 
Pittaeus . he fet him at Liberty, faying, Pardon i 
better than Repentance. His Writings, were hi: 
a’iofttra, 600 Elegiack verfes, Laws addrefs’d to hi 


Cons 
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ountrymen •, and his Epifttes, particularly one to 
■afttis now extant \ importing that though without 
:ing he was well fatisfied that Croefus was the 
icheft Monarch in the World, and himfelf did not 
mt Gold-, yet he would vifit him in order to 
acquainted with a generous and holpitable Krfon. 


I THE 

Life of CLEOBULUS. 


'Ltobus a Lindian (c ) was Tyrant of Linda, Son His Birth, 
to Evagvras\ and defcended of Hercules. He Hettb uni 
s wife, handfom, and ftrong (d) to an uncom- Writings. 
in degree. He rebuilt the Temple of Minerva, 
mded by Danaus. His daughter (e) Emesis, alias 
Mina, was famous for her witty queftians, verfes, 

1 riddles: and by her wifdom and humanity, tem- 
’d the (everity of her father’s government. He 
s skill’d in the Egyptian Philofophy, and corn¬ 
’d (f) 5000 verfes of Songs and obfcure problems, 
died in the (g) 70 year of his Age, with this 
itaph engrav’d upon his Tomb. 

Wife Cleobttlus was m [turner gone. 

But Sea girt Lindus did his lofs bemoan. 

An Epiftle of his to Solon is yet extant, inviting 
in to Lindus, as being a Democratical City, and 
! ea Town, whither his friends might repair with 
•• There is Iikewife extant his Enigma upon the 
ir, viz.. 


\%^ erU ^ Suii ‘ (0 Bins. Coaviv. Sept. ftp. (Q Litru, 
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one another to pitch upon their refpeftive matches, 
His moral Precepts were thefe; (t) Mind opportune 
ty; never talk of thy defigns before hand, left thy 
Mifcarriage be derided; make ufe of thy Friends; 
do not wOh well to an Enemy; backbite not a friend 
upon a fmall difference never upbraid any Man 
with Misfortunes, for fear of a juft reprehenfion; 
reltore what is committed to thy truft; avoid the 
Commiflion of what you cenfure in others; loveyonr 
Neighbor; acquire honeftly; be obfequious•, love Dif 
cipline, temperance, prudence, truth, experience, 
diligence, fociety, and Piety. («) A wicked Mar, 
ought to be encounter’d with a Bow and a Quiver 
full of Arrows, fince his Tongue is always treache¬ 
rous. (x ) In Profperity make all the Friends you can, 
and truft very few in diftrefs. 

HisDath. (y) He dic'd in the 3 year of the 52 Olymp. Aged 
abou* (z.) 80 year* and was Buried at Lesbos , with 
this Epitaph engravoon his Tomb - , 

Here lies the far fam’d Pittacus, for whom 
The mournful Lesbians made this [acred tomb. 

*f u Ki 1 *- He had a Brother who dying without Iflue left 
turns tni him an Eft a te • whereupon he refus’d a fumm of 
iL,' Mon Y proffer’d him by Crafts , faying, he had mm 
™ * by half than he defir’d. His Wife was Draco's Sifter 
an ingenious proud Woman. At a time when he had 
invited fome Friends to Eat with him, /he came it 
and threw down the Table j whereupon he told hi 
guefts, (a) Every one of you has fome misfortune , aiu 
he’s the happyefi that has no more than this. His Son 
namely Pyrrhus , was kill’d cafually with a blow 0 
a Hatchet in Cuma (b) as he fate in a Barber’s Ihop 
where they us’d to enquire after News in ;hol 
times: And when the Criminal was brought befer 
Pittacus. he fet him at Liberty, faying, Pardon 1 
better than Repentance. His Writings, were hi 
ct’Joj mw, 6ooElegiack verfes, Laws addrefs’d to h: 


<0 IS. (u) Liert. (x) Aufnu (y) hurt. {%) Suid. 
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jountrymen •, and his Epiftles, particularly one to 
\afia, now extant ■, importing that though without 
Ling he was well fatisfied that Craefus was the 
Echeft Monarch in the World, and himfelf did not 
bnt Gold-, yet he would vifit him in order to 
[acquainted with a generous and hofpitablc Ptrfon. 


THE 

Life of CIEOBULUS. 


'Ltobus a Lindian (c) was Tyrant of Lindus, Son Ms Birth, 
to Evagoras and defcended of Hercules. He Math mi 
s wife, handfom, and ftrong (d) to an uncom- Writings. 
n degree. He rebuilt the Temple of Minerva, 
mded by Danaus. His daughter (e) Eumetis , alias 
Mina, was famous for her witty queftions, verfes, 

1 riddles: and by her wifdom and humanity, tem- 
:’d the feverity of her father’s government. He 
s skill'd in the Egyptian Philofophy, and com- 
i’d (f) 3000 verfes of Songs and obfcure problems. 

died in the (g) 70 year of his Age, with this 
itaph engrav’d upon his Tomb. 

Wife Cleobulus was n» fooner gone , 

But Sea girt Lindus did his lofs bemoan. 

An Epiftle of his to Solon is yet extant, inviting 
w to Lindus, as being a Democratical City, and 
iea Town, whither his friends might repair with 
e - There is likewife extant his Enigma upon the 
lr ) viz.. 
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One Father has twelve Sons , and each of tlicfc 
Has fixty Daughters varying in the face y 
For fome are white , and fonte in black disguiji 
Immortal too , and yet not one but dies. 

The vulgar reading of Laertius’s Text makes onli 
36 daughters, viz., ordihe t friwcr*. Which men 
certainlv be corrupt \ for, at that rate, every Mora! 
would confift only of 15 Days and as many Nights 
betides, the firft fvllable of being Ik 

would not ttand in verfe: for which reafons StoW 
reads it Kwpso and Cafaubon approves < 

his Emendation: But that of Mcnagiuss, viz. n£) 
FU feems to be more natural. 

(g) He is faid to be Author of the follow; 
Epigram upon Midas y and Simonides cenfures L: 
upon it, for equalling a ftatue in diuturnity to k 
durable things. 

] am that Brazen Virgin, fixed here 
To Midas Tomb , that never hence mufi fiir; 
Who till the liquid Waters ceafe to flow , 

And the tall Trees in woods forbear to grow; 
Till Phaebus once forget bis courfe to run , 

And the pale Moon forfake her mate the Sw :, 
Till Springs of Rivers ft opt, their fire ams now, f 
Into the dry’d up Sea [hall headlong pour: 

Mufi here remain by a perpetual doom , 

To tell that Midas lyes beneath this Tomb. 

His Sen- His moral fentences were thefe y (h) The Iiappi 
tences, nefs of a Prince lyes in trufting none about him; 
onl Vre- a Commonwealth, in the People’s fearing fcandal iw 
l T’ ! - than the lath of the Law 3 and that or a Family,! 
loving rather than fearing the Mafter. (1) Vertuer 
Honor ought to be our chiefeft ftudy; and van:: 
and ingratitude our averfion y We ought to be k;: 
to our friends, to make ’em more fuch, and to & 


(g! ibil. ;h) Tim. Sympof. 7. Sap. (i) Laert. 
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Enemies to gain their friendlhip; We ought to give 
our daughters liberal Education, that when they 
come to he Married they may prove Virgins in years, 
md matrons in difcretion; We ought tobeware of be¬ 
ing upbraided by our friends or infnard by our Ene¬ 
mies; When a man goes abroad he fhould confider 
what he has to do, and when he returns home what 
he has done. His moral Precepts are thefe; [k) 'Tis 
the duty of all Men to be more defirous to hear than 
to fpeak; to be lovers of inftrudion rather than il- 
literat; to hear willingly, and truft (lowly; to mar¬ 
ry among equals, for he that Marries a Wife above 
his rank muft be a Have to her Relations; neither 
to carefs nor contend with a Wife in the prefence 
of ftrangers, the one being a ftgn of folly, the 
other of madnefs; not to chide fervants when they’re 
drunk, fince it (hews as if a Man were in drink 
ihimfelf; not to laugh in complyance with one that 
derides others, left they incur the hatred of the 
Per (on derided; the more one has in his power to 
defire the lefs; to (l) forgive much in others, but 
nothing in our felves; («) to mind the feafonablenefs 
more than the multitude of words. 


(k) Stub. iSerm. 18 . hurt. (1) Aufon. fm) ibii. 
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the 

Life of BIAS. 

Bis birth 00 R Au of Son to Tut amis , having redeem’; 

arrfjSOT w ^ fome Mejfenian Virgins with his own Riches 
the Title of and provided for them as his own daughters, was bi 
Wife, tod them (or, as fome fey, their Parents) declar’d tob 
infttmces the mfeft, upon the finding of the golden T ripod men 
of wifdm. tion’d in the Life of Thales: Which Tripod Bit 
lent to Apollo as being wifer than himfelf, oritsfom 
lay confecrated it to the Theban Hercules , himfel 
being a Theban by defcent. He difplay’d his wifdoc 
when Jlyatter betieg’d Priene, by turning out of tl 
Town two fat Mules^nd (hewing to the Enemies fpis 
heaps of Sandcover’a with Corn j by which meat 
Ayattes thinking the Town was (a) well provide 
made a Peace with the Pricncans. Soon after 1 
fent for Bias, but Bias fent him word, he might § 
eat Onions, meaning that it was proper for him l 
weep. When Cyrus invaded Greece, (p) he wifel 
advis’d the fonians to Sail to Sardinia, where the 
might build one common City, and fcreen themfelv 
from bondage: And the contempt of his Counl 
prov’d their ruine. When Priene was invaded, tl 
inhabitants fled and carryed off their beft effed 
But Bias (y) laid his belt goods were in his mine 
and fo left his Effefts behind him. He entertain’d 
correfpondence with Amafis the Egyptian Kin| 
and being defir’d (r) to cut off the beft and woi 
part of a vidhme fent him by that King, return 


(n) Uert. fo) Lien, where for « Mveiaw read ivflmat fpj Beni 
170 . (q) Vil. Maxim. 7 . 1 . (r) Pint, comiiv. Sept. Sap. 
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the tongue. Periander having invited him to Cm 
rinth ; while he was there (j) jimafis fent to him 
to know how he fliould drink upfthe Sea, for the doing 
of which the King of Ethiopia was to give him feve- 
ral of his Cities: Bias made anfwer, that it was 
beneath the dignity of fo potent a Prince to drink 
up the Sea for a few inconfiderable Villages: but if 
he had a mind to infill upon it, he Ihould firft ob¬ 
lige the Ethiopian to flop the Rivers from running 
into the Sea, till he had drunk it off, fince the bar¬ 
gain was for the prefent Sea. 

His Moral fentences were thefe (r): Gain is the His moral 
moft delightful, Hope the fweeteft, and brooking an Sentences, 
alteration for the worfe the hardeft thing to Aland ani Pre \ 
tind. A difference between Enemies is more eafily cepts ‘ 
idjufted than between friends. He’s unfortunate, 
hat cannot brook misfortune. ’Tis a difeafe of die 
Soul to court impoffibilities, and be unmindful of 
>ther Mens miferies. Complaifance and Familiarity 
o our Neighbors begets Love and refped: Whereas 
i haughty demeanor proves many times the occafi- 
in of mifehief. Courage is the gift of nature, 

Wealth the benignity of fortune, but wholefome 
aamifel to one's Country is the gift of a prudent 
tind. He advis'd irreligious Perfons at Sea not to 
avoke the Gods in a Tempeft, left they fliould und- 
rftand they were there. Being ask’d by an irreligi- 
us Perfon what Piety was, he made no anfwer, 
ecaufe the other ask’d what did not concern him. 
i handlbme Wife, faid he, («) will be common, and 
n ugly one is a punilhment. The purfuers of vain 
nowledge are like Owles (*) fharp-fighted in Vanity, 
nd blind at the approach of true light. (>) A clear 
mlcience is the greatefi good. The Covetous Man 
poor, but the contented Man is rich-, chaftity is 
Wifes belt dower-, he’s wife that can hurt, and 
°’ s not; and he’s a fool that would hurt, but can- 
>t. —[His Moral Precepts were thefe. (*.) Men fliould 
1 love as if hatred were to come; and fo live, as 


lfs)Hw. (t) Lien, fu) Aul. Gel. 5. 1 j. (t) Stob.Sem. tf. 'y) Ait- 
h- (l) Stoi. Serm. 18. Laert. ’ 
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if the life were to be both long and Ihort. Be flow 
in revolving, but fteddy in purfuing refolutions. Do 
not fpeak too fell, for repentance follows it. Impute 
your good Actions to the Gods. Be neither fimple 
nor fubtle. Yield to perfuafion rather than con- 
ftraint. If you are poor, do not cenfure the Rich, 
unlefs you can get by it. In your youth get Wealth, 
in Age wifdom. 

He was an admirable barrifter, but never Pleaded 
His Wri- an unjuft caufe. (aj Hence the jufteft fide was call'd 
tings and Prienean. He expir’d at the Bar, leaning upon his 
Death. Nephew, after ne was tyr’d by declaiming. Hi 

wrote 2000 verles of the Affairs of Jonia- The Prit. 
mam, confecrated a Temple to him, by the nameol 
Tutmeion-, and built him aftately Tomb with this 
infcription. 

This Marble by the fam’d Priene rear'd, 

Jonia’s Glory covers here intend. 

To which Laertius adds another, viz.. 

For Bias this , whom in a gentle dream 
Hermes convey’d to the Elyfian ftream. 

Tet not till Age upon his hair had fnorv’d j 
When fpent and pleading, in the Sultry croud, 
His friend’s juft caufe, he went apde to ref 
His drooping head againfi his Nephew t breajl: 
Whence in a trance expiring his laft breath, 

He fell ajleep into the arms of death. 


(aj Lien. 


TH. 
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CD Eri finder was Son to Cypfelus Tyrant of Corinth, t 
(6) who was fo called from the Corn Meafure, »>>• r 
under which his Mother Labda hid him, from the , 2 "~ 
ten Commillioners of the Bacchija<e that were fent PIKC ' 
to make away with him, upon a relponfe from the 
Delphick Oracle predicting his future Tyranny. 

{() Our Philofopner being thus defcended of the 
rleratlid, f, was born at Corinth in the lad year ot 
he 29 Olymp. and fuccee led to his Fathers Crown 
'■!) in the 4 year ofthe|37 Olymp. 

(c) His Humour was at firft meek and eafy ; but . 
ifierwards it prov’d very unealy, beinginrag’d by the 
lifcoveryof hisincelluous amours with his Mother,”^,./ 
'rat.u) who, being in Love with him, prdTcdhim 
0 encourage - the Love of a beautiful Lady, that 
vould come to his Chamber in the dark, t ut cut 
f modefty could not difcover her felf: in this man- 
ier he enjoyed her often, till at lalt his cuiiolity 
lov’d him to hide a light in the Room when II e 
ame, by which he difcovered her to be his Mother, 

'lien' (lie was afieep. Being hindred by an app.n i- 
on to difplay his cruelty upon her, "he turn’d it 
pon his Subjects, and became more bloody t!i,ji his 
*thcr. To which liis correfpondence with 7 
buln 1 Tyrant of Miletus, whom he (/ ) had ;oi nvr- 
' vjfited in his Travels, contributed not a lutie. (or 
wing fent a meiTengertoknowof him ho.v :■> Eit.<- 
Iilh His iegil Power : Eirrupbuliis gave 1.0 ai.nwr 


n) HeroUib. 9I . - c , u,rt. ul ) A,$o:. lolit. 5. [t) Ij.u. 
li.umi. ,t') i.i-7r. 
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but llruckoffthe Ears of Corn in hisprefence, which 
Ferhinder underftood to fignify the cutting off of the 
principal Men in the City, whether Foes or Friends; 1 
and Vv.rb'hu by a fubfequent Letter, confirm'd 
his happy interpretation. (g) He was the firft that 
made nfe eta Life-guard j and prohibited his Subjects I 
to keep Servants, left they fhould be idle, or to fit J 
in the Few:*.-, left they (hould Plot againft him.(/>) Ik 
bmit Ships with three Banks of Oars, and was ?.!■ 
ways in War abroad, and at home roil’d in th; 
blood > :f Ids Subjects. (1) He attempted to dig down j 
the I;K/;:ns : but did not compafs his end. (k) Ha¬ 
ving vow’d a ftatue of Gold if he won the Chariot- 
rare at the Olympick games, he fupplied his want 
of Money for the performance of his Vow, by dt-l 
foiling the Women of their Jewels and Rings, when 
. aflembled at a folemn feftival- 


When the Wilemen met at Delphi (/) he lent a Let- 
' ter inviting them toC crinth. Accordingly they came 
art! were nobly entertained in a Hall adjoyningto 
the 1 etrple of Venus without the City. Pham 
fays, that he and Clcobuhts of Lindas, by their ii 
terei: anJ authority, intruded themfelves into the ft 
ciety or the Wifemen, who were originally but fin 
and t citified their difiike of the additional two In 
Confecrating the 5th Letter of the Alphabet t 
yspd'a. 


; ^Tho’ his Actions were not Moral j he had fj 
a .Moral layings: viz., (w)’tis only proper>for traded 
to mind gain-, he who rules fafely muft be guard 
with love not arms j ’tis dangerous for Kings citf 
to give up their Crowns, or to be depofed j no a 
of found judgment will covet Government; Dc? 
cracy approaching to Ariftocracy is the heft f: 
of Gi -vernment •, a goed mind in a humane Body ii 
greateft thing in the narrowed bounds •, Peace 
good thing, precipitancy dangerous; Plealure is ti 
fttory, fcurvertue immortal; moderation in Pm 
rity, and prudence in adverfity, are great dm 


u;J. Sui.i. ,i) Isnu k; 


Lien. fU Via, 
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Wc ought to be the fame to our Friends in their 
misfortunes as in their fplendor } we ought to con¬ 
ceal fecrets, not to perform what we promife arnifs, 
j to ufe new Diet and old Laws, to conceal our mi<.- 
fortunes leaft our Enemies rejoyce, to fear many if 
we are'fear’d by many, and rather to die than to want. 

I He writ 2000 verfes of moral Precepts. His Motto 
[was, Premeditation do's all. 

(m) Arion the greateft Lutanift of that Age ha- ike Story 
ving lived long with Peri under , went to Italy j where of Arion. 
having got great Riches, he hired a Corinthian Vef- 

fel to tranlport himfelf and his Riches to Cor : nth. 

When the Snip was out at Sea, the Seamen combin’d 
0 throw him over board, and if he had a mind to 
>e buried in his own Country, allowed him to leap 
nto the Sea himfelf. Arion being reduc'd to this 
[tiandary put on his beft Cloaths, aud taking up 
lis Lute played a tune called the Morning Hymn on 
he ftern of the Ship, and then leap’d into the Sea: 
tut as the flory goes was carried (afe on the back of 
Dolphin to Tenants , and from thence came to Co- 
nth in the very fame habit, and confronted the 
camen that pretended they had left him in Italy. 
owever Periander erefted at Tanarus a ftatue of 
Man fitting upon a Dolphins back. 

(n) Having feen Lyfis daughter to Proclcm tyrant >’ !i in f < - 
Epidaurus , giving drink to her Fathers workmen, 

her Petticoat without her Gown j he fell in Love 
ith her, Married her, call'd her by the name of 
'eliffa \ and long after that kicked her to death 
ten the was big with Child, by the infliction of 
> Concubines whom he afterwards burnt. After 
Meliffa's death he fent to Trefpotos upon the 
ver Acheron , to enquire of her by Necromancy, 
iere a certain depofitum was laid •, ihe refufed to 
1 becaufe /lie was cold and naked, her burying 
oaths being unburn’d : Whereupon Periander (a mi¬ 
ned all the Corinthian women to affemble in Juno's 
mple in their richeft Ornaments to celebrate a 


) HmA, /. i, Aah Ct)l> >} Mm. £>dpr. Laen, (0) Hit),l 
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\ h b l ''° ^‘.L r Trocleus at Enid auras and upon 

&>» si 

[fe.Hrs\SKhr^| s | 

u *? r '; , ',’a- prohibited any of his Subjects to» 
ver b ’ urc i cr the penalty of an arbitral] 
2 !-'" :,i‘£b date Sol, was torced to (»< 
^o-btiowt. inthcpaMtk walks, where aftCTt 
rifvs he met with his father-, who prefled mm 
i ' f,-War on-, of his vagabond and flawing t 
ft £f fedmy tolis Parents, nc* to c, 

to fpeak with him, he icnt him t0 .^T'* h. 
a cK War againft Tnckiis whom ht * 
,cok Pritbner. At lift being w > 
t '.; t firft a MeiTenger and then his Daughu *■ 
*V, . r a- ,W to come home and invefi: b. 
w : th the Government:But he abfolntely tefun- 1 
, sh i!e his Father lived there. i»tc- 
rwasmutna’iv agreed upon, that Ecn^du^ 
itovid i;ve at Corcyrj, f.nd lycophron fa. P 
k ' -.f Cori-rk But when the CercyriMS 

Vo Sti^be'g^ed- bu't the boys btngdr 
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by florin into Samos , were advifed by the Simians 
to take ihelter in the Temple of Di. ua, where they 
were fed with cakes of Meal and Honey thrown in 
by the Samians at a Feftival y till the Corinthians, 
their keepers, were gone. Some fay, the Cnidians 
came and refeued ’em by beating off the Corinthians. 
however it is certain the Samians conveyed the Chil- 
Iren fafe to Corey a. 

(y) In the So year of his Age,; Being gall'd by 
o many difappointments, and defigning to conceal 
lie place of his Burial \ he commanded two voting 
^len to kill and bury thefirft Man they met upon 
ichaRoad fueba Night; and four to follow with 
)rders to kill and bury the former two; and after 
hem a greater Number to do the like bv tlicfe four, 
y which means meeting the firft he was flain himfelf 
lowever the Corinthians gave him a fuppofed Tomb' 
vith this Infcription, 

For Wealth and Wifdom Periander jCiff/J, 

Now Corinth holds,the place where once he reign'd 
Clofe to the {bore he lyes, and that fame earth 
Conceals him now, that gave him once bis birth. 


']) Dirt . 
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(r) ANctcharfis, a Scythian was Son to 'Ghim 
^ brother to C.idovides King of Scythia •, fck 
u - 1 Mother being a GAcrimr, by which means he (pole 
' both the Languages, and was the only Learned Man 

of tkt barbarous and illiterat Country. Purfuan; 
to the Cuitom of his Country he had no other host 
but a Chariot j whenccf s) he compared his dwell! a 
houlc to that of the Sun. He was Lent (f) by the 
King of Scythia to Athens in the firft year of the 
47 Ciymp. where his countryman («) Trox 
r, commended him to So'.v-i, whogave him a very wtl- 
Cireception, and inibrufted him in all the Science*. 
< , \ j--; e \v :, 5 mightily eiteemed by the Grecian w 
bis Wifccrr. and Temperance, and was by them lilio 
i:’;.' the number of the Wife-men : And was the «u 
l :i anger that the Aihvc.ta: made free of their Cit;. 
Lang invited among the r:lt to Fcrlandr, J s Fealt a. 
Co- : i.’i.\ be drunk liberally according to the cul'tya 
of hi# Country, and demanded the prize of drinViu; 
■ became he was drib drunk: For drinking 
be, ;s .: Fa:c , and Lc ?l:oio:>:cs firft to the a: i i 
i a: it lid to ;!:c rrrard. (a) Upon his return fiys 
Greece to Srytht.i he put in at Cyrhum, where he laa 
i ne Feople celebrating a Feftival to the Mother c‘ 
the Cads, and vow'd rf he got rife home, to her; 
he: in the Lme manner- Accordingly upon his rctcr.. 
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to Scythia, he retired to HylUa a place cover’d with 
Trees, where he performed the rites of theGoddefs 
with a Timbrel and a(<i)Cymbal about his neck. AScy- 
thian efpyinghim, gave notice of it to his Brother San- 
lius the King, who came and to pji.ilh his effeminacy 
and prevent his infection (hot him thro’ with an Ar¬ 
row. He was hated in Scythia for being fond of the 
Grecian Cuftoms and Laws, to w hich purpoi : when 
lie was dying,'he faid, hiswifdom had p.efervedhim 
in Greece , but the envy of others had ruin’d him at 
home. He was fo open and free in difcourfe, that the 
Scythian Phrafe became a Proverb, implying freedom 
of fpeech. The Grecians erefted feveral ilatues to 
his honour. He writ 800 verfes of frugality and 
martial affairs, (b) There’s an Epiffle of his exant 
to Croefus, importing that he would come to Sardis , 
not for Money of which he had enough, but in order 
to procure the honour of the King’s ti ierdlhip: And 
another to (c) Hamm , reprelenting the coarfe way 
of feeding ana living in Scythia, and the fmail oc- 
cafionhenad for his gifts. He invented the ufe of 
Tinder and the Anchor •, but the Potter’s Wheel 
(«Q is none of his invention fnice it is mentioned by 
Homer. 

His Apothegms were thefe. (c) A Vine bears three .. , . 
grapes, the nrft Heafure, the fecund of Drunk- 
ennefs, the third of Repentance. 'Tis ftrange that 
in Greece the differences of Arcills fliould be decided 
by thole that are not artifts. A view of the unfeemly 
anions of drunken Men, is the moft effectual diffua- 
five from Wine. He woudred why the Grecians 
'..’ho punifhed injuries, honor’d the wreftleis \ why 
they drank iu little cups at the beginning of their 
banquets, and quaffed in large bowls when their ito- 
macks were full •, why thofe who forbid lying, lye fo 
frequently in putting off chair wares. The Forum, 
laid he, is a proper place for cheating; one that can¬ 
not hear wine when he’s young, will net bear Wa¬ 
ter when he’s old ; the Tongue in Minis bo'll good 


VC/em. Alsx.iUtm. jJ g.-rte;. ft;/.:./.-. ,0 CU,n. AUx.it 

1.01.. TujcuU cjuajl, ', j linb.i. 7. ■ j. 
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and bad: He doubted whether People at Sea were 
to be reckoned among the living or the dead y and 
having heard that a Snip was four Inches thick, faid, 
the Seamen were fo far from death y and that Ship 
was the fafeft that lay at Anchor in the Harbour. 
When an Athenian twitted him with his Country: 
M\ Country, laid he, is a difgrace to me; but you are 
a difgrace to your Country. He faid there were Gods 
among the S< ythians that underftood all Languages, 
and admired the Grecians for leaving the Imoak upon 
the Mountains, and carrying the wood into the City, 
He told the King of Sc\thia , that (e) all the Ga- 
dans rtudied all kinds of wifdom, bating the Lm- 
dcmcniansyebo only knew how to give and receive pru 
dently, and that (f) they made no other ufe of Mony 
but to account with it. He wondred why in their con¬ 
vocations wife men propos’d bufinefs, and fools gave 
the decisive lentence (/.’)■ When a pot-companion told 
him his Wife was not handfom, he bid him put left 
Water in his Wine, and he would make her handfom 
(/). He told the Scythian King, that the Grecian 
Vine grew fofaft, that it would nave reached Scythia 
by that rim e,(L) if the Grecians bad not lopp’d it every 
' car. Being at a Feaft (i) he would not fmile at 
the artifices of Jack puddings, but laughed heartily 
when an Ape was brought in, faying, that beaft is 
i idiculous by nature, but Man is only fo by Art, 
When be Dept be ufed to hold his Privities in his 
left hand, and cover his Mouth with his right hand: 
involving that we ought to curb both efpecially tht 
latter (m). 


4 f. CO Tint, ie prcfcci. Arm. fert. (h) Tlut.-.ii 
set*. if. ,k) Athr. Deipr..l. ic. (1.1 ibid, in- 
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(«) A/ITfon the Son of Srrymon , a Tyrant, was 
born at Chene t a Village in Oetea or Spar¬ 
ta, according to fome, and according to others at 
a/Etta in Creet. When Anacharfis enquir’d of the 
Oracle, who was wifer than himfelf .? Apollo an- 
fwer’d, Oman Myfo. Whereupon Anacharfis went 
and found him a fitting up his Plough in thefum- 
mer time-, and having told him that’twas not a fea- 
fun for Ploughing \ / know it, replies Myfon\ hut'tis 
time to prepare. He was reckon’d a Man-hater, 
and retir’d to a folitary place, where being obferv- 
ed to fmile, he faid he did it becaufe no body was 
there befides himfelf. The obfcurity of his birth oc- 
cafion'd the attributing many of his Payings to Pifi- 
jlratus, by moft Authors, excepting Plato. He was 
wont to fay, that words were made for things, not 
things for words; and therefore words were to be 
mealur’d by things, not e contra. 


I,a) Inert. 
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£ Pimen:des was certainly a Cretan. (o) Bat 'ts 
uncertain who were his Parents, or it> wit 
Town he was born. Being fent by his Father into 
the field to fetch home a Wether, he retir’d to; 
Cave in the heat of the day, where, as the ftory hi 
it, hefltpt (/>) 57 or (?) 50 or at kail (r) 40 veac, 
and when he awak’d was furpriz’d to fee all things 
chasgd in the field, as fancying he had not Hep: 
above an hour or two ; and Being with much 
ado known by his Brother, was by him undeceiv’d 
of his error. Others fay (s) he only retir’d fro: 
the World for foch a number of years, and fpd 
his time in cutting up Roots. Tis faid(t) he hi 
?n admirable dexterity of counterfeiting refurreftii 
from Death to Lite-, and (uj was never feen to Eat 
being fed by food from the Nymphs which he kef 
in an Oxe’s’boof. He isfaid to be thefirft that ps 
rifled Houles and Fields, by Proceflions and Sacr. 
flees , and upon that account was fent for by tt 
sit Leninas, when the Oracle commanded ’em to pi 
rifle the City in the time of a raging plague inti 
46 Olympiad. Accordingly he came and purified i 
City j by turning lofe fome black and white th" 
and ordering them to be facrific’d ivhereever they h; 


Co’ Tala. 8. ij. Cp) Apollon. Jiift. comm. cjp. 1 . Tliil. ‘ 
Lift. , J. ii r ro y h'g. ht. 6. Tint. ir. feni ]it gerenit re/p. i 
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ocird to fall, fo that the Plague relented. Others 
fay, he put a flop to the Plague by putting to death 
two of the Cylonian Fadtion, whofe impiety he took 
to be the occafion of the Peftilence. However in 
memory of this unaccountable expedition, the Athe¬ 
nians eredted feveral Altars to an unknown God. At 
Athens he convers’d with Solon, and put him upon, 
making Laws, and reftified feveral rites relating to 
their Mournings, Funerals and Sacrifices, (w) He is 
faid to be the firft that ere&ed Temples, particularly 
cne at Athens to the Eumenides\ and another defign’d 
for the Nymphs, but by a particular voice laid claim 
to by Jupiter. ( y) He foretold the fatality of the 
haven Mmachia ■, many years before it became a re¬ 
ceptacle to a Macedonian Garrilon: And predicted 
that the Perfians would not invade Athens, for fe¬ 
veral years, and that when they did, they would 
retire with lofs, which was verified long after in the 
battles of Marathon and Salami}. He likewife pro- 
phecy’d the defeat of the Lacedemonians and Cretans 
by the Orcadians. Thefe things did fo inlarge his 
Chandler and Fame, that the Cretans (aerified to 
him as their God. The Athenians had a great eiteem 
for him,and offer’d him aTalentand a Ship to tranfport 
him to Creet ; but he would have nothing but a branch 
of Olive, aud a League between the Cnoffians and 
Ahenians ; which done, he return’d home, and died, 

Aged 157 (c) years, according to the Cretans 
299. The Lacedemonians preferv’d his body with¬ 
in their City, purluant to the advice of the Oracle: 
Which being taken up many years afterwards, was 
found mark’d all over with chandlers, whence the 
shin of Epimenidcs wash’d as a Proverb for abltruie 
things. He wrote (a] in verfe of Initiations and 
I.nitrations, of tile Hiftory of the Cnretes and Co- 
> shames, of the Ship Argos and fafons expedition to 
' 'oh his, and of Mims and Rhadamanthus: In Profc, 

' f Sacrifices and the Cretan Commonwealth. The 
verfe cited by S. Pad. Tit. 11. 2. is taken outofhis 


V 1 sen. Stubo. Tin- 
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account of Oracles (b) and Refponfes. He writ an 
Epiftle to i>olm- invating him to Creet where there 
was no Monarchy to vex him, and alledging that the 
People of Athens would be fo mindful of Solon's 
Laws, as not to brook the feverity of Pififtratus Go¬ 
vernment ; or at leaft to prevent the defcent of the 
Tyranny to his SuccefTors. There’s yet another Epiflle 
to Solon extant under his name, (c) concerning the Cre¬ 
tan form of Government erefted by Minos : Which De¬ 
metrius alledges to be fpurious, upon the confidera- 
tion of its latenefs, and its being writ not in the Cre¬ 
tan but; in the Attick Language.— {£) There.were 
two more of his name, one a writer of Genealogies, 
and another that wrote the Hiltory of Rhodes in the 
Derrick dialeft. 


■"V Hierorjm in 5, Ft ill Tit . i. (c) Inert- (d) Inert, 
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T) Herecydcs Son to Badys, was born in Syr us one of 
i the Cyclades Iflunds in the (d) 46 Olyrnp. and was 
contemporary with Allyattes King of Lydia. He en¬ 
larg’d his reputation, by (<■) foretelling an Earth¬ 
quake from the Water of a Well that one of hi* 
Scholars gave him to drinky by (f) predifting a 
ffiipwrack juft before the ftorm arofe; byf^)fore- 
fieing the taking of Mejfaua , and advifing his friend 
Per Haiti to remove from thence. By orders from 
Hercules (/;) in a dream, he advifed the Laccde/m ?- 
nians to value neither Gold nor Silver: And Hen 
cules appearing to the Kings commanded them to 
obey him. (4) He maintain’d the immortality of the 
Soul, and held (k) water to be the principle of all 
things. Moft Authors fay, he was Pythagoras’s Ma¬ 
iler. (/) Some report that he was found dead in the 
Alagnefian ground* when the Epheftam conquer’d ’em. 
Butfrhe more general opinion is that he died mifera- 
bly, being eaten up with lice y and lome time before 
his death avoided all company, and when Pythagoras 
or any body elle came to vifjt him, put out his finger at 
the key hole, faying jffor Mm- The Skin will tejyou 
how]am. And this Expreflion was ever afterwards 
taken by che Critlcks in a bad lenfe. (w) .JElianus 
fays this diieafe was infiifted upon him for having faid 
in the Ifiand of Delos though he did net facrifice 


t'dl Suit. 'c' Uni. April™. Hill. comm. cjp. ;. (f) Apollon, ibii. 
Inert. (»■ Li'fi. 1 h) Lint, (0 Ctc. Iu/c. CijJL r. (,’k; Achil. Tilt. IJSg. 
,r. Atiu. J; U.n. {ny. 4.18. and 5.1. 
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to their God, he would live as happily as thofe tha t 
did. He writ of the Origin and Succeffion of the 
Gods, and there’s a Letter to Thales extant (n) under 
his name, recommending the perufal of that work 
to the Wifemen: But the Letter is juftly fufpefted to 
befpurious. Pythagoras bury’d him, and put this 
Jnfcription upon his Tomb. 

In tne all tctfdom ends, if there be more , 

Aid that Pythagoras enjoys theftorc , 

Ttil him the truth that Pherecydes fpeah } 

It fprings again in him among the Greeks. 


(n) tun. 


SECT. 




SECT. II. 

Containing 

the Lives of the Ionick fhilofopbers . 


The Life of Anaximander- 


NJXIMJND ER y Son to m life 
Praxiades was born at M,let mm uniDetih. 



v.n.iiu«Uj lie [ (jj UlUlUEU uown 

“ his Mafter sPhilofophy,which was 

call'd Jonick from Thales's Country, (r) He was the 
hvlt teacher of Geometry next to Homer • (j) he 
knew the obliquity of the Zodiack, and (f) the 
Equinoctial Solftices •, and («) invented Horolcopes 
and Dials, which in all probability (.v) ferv’donly 
to, fix the Tropick and Equinoctial points, for the 
#i(ion of the day into hours was not then known 
He forefaw the Earthquake that levelled Lacede- 
mo« with the ground, (y) and advis’d the Citizens to 
betake themfelves to the open field, (t.) Having heard 
that the boys laugh’d at his finging, therefore , faid 
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be, we muft ham to fingbctter. He was the firft that 
publifh’d Geographical Maps, which Laertius calls, 
delineating the circumference of Sea and Land. He 
wroteaTreatife of (0 Nature, another of the Sphere 
and fome other things. ( \m ) He died foon after the 2d. 
year of the 58 Olymp. 

pit Cfiai- He held iufinity (a) to be the principle or ek- 
obj, >r -■ ment of all things: but did (bJ not determine whe- 
fr/i 1 rin■ t her that infinity was Water, or Air, or any other 
a r : ’J\ particular body : He ohiy faid it was a (r) Ample 
t^-j Ird bodv, infinite in magnitude, not number \ of which 
.ftiiucn. w ^ ole was immutable, while its parts were fab- 
jeft to alterations, and an infinity of worlds difiolv’d 
into their primitive principle. He was of opinion 
that the (d) Gods have a beginning and ending, but are 
long liv'd; that there is an infinite number of Worlds, 
which fome (e) apply to the Stars ; that the Hea¬ 
vens are a mixture of cold and heat; that the Stars 
are Globes of Air full of fire (/) mov'd by the Sphears 
in which they are fatten'd; that (g) the Sun is high- 
eft, the Moon next, and then the fix’d) Stars and 
Planets; ( h ) that the Sun is equal in bignefs with the 
Earth, being a mouth or hole that difeovers the fire 
enclos'd within a hollow circle times bigger 
than the Earth ; and the flopping of this hole is 
an Eclipfe of the Sun; that the circle of the Moon 
is 29 times bigger than the Earth, and bejng hollovv 
contains fire which iffues out obliquely at one part 
as through a tunnel, the flopping of which mouth 
in her converfions caufes her Eclipfe; that the Moon 
*" has a (lender light of her own, (i) but fhineth in 
the light borrow’d from the Sun; that (k) wind is 
the liquid part of the A ; r ftirr’d or dilfolv’d by the 
Sun ; that Thunder is (f) wind enclos’d within a 
thick cloud breaking violently through it, and 


Cl) SuiL fm) Lien, (a'l Cic. Ad. quxjt. +. Tint, dr phc. fAft t- 
l- Liert.fitllinMirt. Pxrm. id Gric. ^b) Lien, (c) Stmfl. in Phi 
laert. (d)Cir. d; net. Deer. , e) Plut. Stob. (i ) Stub, (g) ibid. (H) 
pit:. Pbil. i. to, ii. (r Lifts, (k) Llut. pile. pH/. 3. 7. ( 1 ) 

;?v < ? ?. 1.18. 
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Lightning, is the agitation of the Air enfueing there¬ 
upon-, that the /Ether has an influence upon all infe¬ 
rior things; that the firft creatures were bred 
up in moifture enclos’d within fharp thorny barks, 
but became dryer as they grew older; and at 
laft, the bark being broken, lurviv’d it for a little 
time. 


THE 

Life of ANAXIMENES. 

(.1) ANaximenes the Aide fan Son to Eurifiratus,ff; s nf im 
■** difcipleand fuccelTor to Anaximander, flou- 
ri/li’d in the (b) 55 and j 6 (c) Olymp. So that 
Apollodonts (d) is out in dating his birth from the 
65 Olymp. Laertius has preferv’d two Letters of 
his to Pythagoras, one crying up the memory of 
Thales the inftitutor of the Jonick Philolbphy, and re- 
gratihg his unfortunate end in falling down a preci¬ 
pice as he went to contemplate the Stars: The other 
applauding Pythagoras his choice in retiring from 
Samos to Cmona, where he enjoy’d a perfed tran¬ 
quility and exprefling the impoflibility of minding 
the contemplation of the Stars at Miletus, where 
they liv’d in perpetual dread of llavery from their 
Tyrants or perdition from the Meaes. He wrote 
in the Jonick Dialed:, with a plain unaffeded 
ftyle. 


(0 He 


F 
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Hi cpki- (e) He held the Air or fpirit to be the principle 

set. of all things, and our Souls to be Air-, and that this 
Air CO being infinite,begot firil Earth,Water and Fire,, 
and out of diem all other finite things. He mantain’d 
that the outward furface of Heaven is Earthly; that 
the liars are forc’d back by .the thick refilling 
Air, and move not above or under, (g) but about the 
Earth, and are only vifible by vertue of the Earthly 
bodies mix’d with ’em. His opinions of the Sun ana 
Moon Were the fame with Anaximander’s. He ex¬ 
plain’d Lightning and Thunder Qi) by the Sea’s (hi- 
ning when it is broken with Oars. He affirm’d that 
clouds are Air condensed, and rain is fquees’d from 
condenfeted clouds-, that Snow is rain congeal’d, and 
Hail is rain condenfated by a cold wind; that the 
Rainbow is occafion’d by the refraftion of the Sun¬ 
beams upon a thick cloud-, that Earthquakes are oc¬ 
cafion’d by the breaking off of its pieces (») by vertue 
cither of ranging heat, or excefiive drying cold; 
for he call’d the rarefaction of matter heat-, and its 
condenlation cold, (k) Thus, laid he, our breath 
comprefs’d by the Lips is cold, but rarify’d with an 
open mouth is hot. 


(e) Tlrn. ieplie.Piil. ». 11 . 1 , 13 .*, 19 . 1 , 14 . 3 , {.3, 13 . (QCie. 
acid, quill. 4. He nit. Jeer. 1. fg) Lien, (h) Stob. (ij drift, meteor. 
1 . Senec. If it. juaft. 6 . 10. (k) Plat, de prim frig. 


THE 
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THE 

Life of ANAXAGORAS. 

ANaxagoras (a) San to Huge fibulas of Eubulus , His birth 
<**- was born at Glawmen* in the ift year of the end re l olu -‘ 
70 Olym. He was eminent for his birth and riches; f * on t0 
but was fo fond of Philofophy that he quit his Elbtej''“y 
(b) defiring his relations to take care of it,and with- 
drew himfelf from civil Affairs, to contemplate the , 

Sun and Moon and the Heavens, for which end he 
faid he was born, fince the heavens were his Coun¬ 
try that juftly demanded his greateff care. In pur- 
fuit of the ftudy of Philofophy he went to Aliens in 
the iff year of the 75 Olymp. in the Archonfhip 
of Colliades , whom Laertius by a miftake calls Callias ; 

He affirm’d that the material principle of all things 
is one and many, (c) i.e, infinite, fimilar, contrary ""T™ 
felf fubfilling parts i becaufe nothing can proceed from Za L^. 
a principle that is not ■, and contraries proceeding mu-f.-L 
tually from one another, mull needs be originally con- J ‘ . 
tain’ei in each other: So that every thing is com¬ 
pounded of its homogeneal prae-exiftent parts,as Gold 
of gold atomes, Bones of indifcernible little bones, 

Ac: The World being foil of fuch particles, which 
he call’d Iptueyttfit. He faid, this infinite matter con- 
fifting of thofe fimilar parts was divided and put in 
order by a divine infinite (a) felf moving mind that 
was the caufe of all things.—His opinion with re¬ 
ference to the fleavens , was, that the high* parts 0 f t fc 
of the World being in continual motion are (b) full of Htmns. 
fire, and properly call’d' lAther, that this fiery 


(a) Ltert. (b) Plut. centra ufar. Lyfand. Cicer.tufial. qua/l {. ie Ora¬ 
tor. 3. pute Hipp. maj. (c) Plut. floe. Arift. Vhyf. j. 4) 7. (a) Lilian, 
falfrel. 1. Cic. nu. tar. 1. Auguft. civ. de. 8. i.(b) Arifl. Met. 

F z iEther 
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.-Ether fucketh up (tones from the earth (c) by ver- 
tue of its rapid motion, which are kindled into Stars, 
and accordingly that the Sjin is a burning plate or 
ftone much bigger than the Pelop n cfus\ (J) ihat the 
condeufation of the Air near thi Poles, which isen- 
creas’d bv the preflare of the Sun, (i) occafionsthc 
motion of the Stars and Sun from Lifr to Weft j that the 
.Moon has a fiery nature interwoven with darknefs 
(/) which occafion. the inequality of her face •, and 
that flie is habitable and enlighten’d by the Sun j (This 
opinion of the MoonS being illuminated by the Su.i was 
ancientcr (.) than Aiax.tgoras , tho’ indeed he pre¬ 
tended to be the fiift broacher of itj) that the via Utica 
is the inherent light of thofe Stars (•';) which re¬ 
ceive no light from the Sun it being intercepted by 
the fliadow of the Earth, while the light of tne other 
,,Stars is Eclyps’d by the San’s illumination. With 
cf Mete- reference to Meteors , he held, that, Comets are the 
t,r S . conjunctions of Planets; (») that failing Stars are 

fparkles of .Ether, and that many other things fall 
down from the .Ether which are intercepted by the 
clouds, particularly lightning (k) which appears 
when the clouds brulli ag.iinft one another j that 
thunder proceeds from the collifion of hot and cold, 
aethereal and aereal, clouds, and thunder bolts from 
the greatnefs of the light upon a black cloud •, that 
the rarefaftion of Air by the Sun occafions 
winds, as the more corporeal fire do’s whirelwinds; 
that (/) the Rainbow is the refraftion of the Sun s 
light upon a thick dark cloud •, that Snow (w) is 
not white but black, becaufe the water it is made 
of is black; that an Earthquake is occafiond by 

S itation of the Ether in the cavities of the Earth, 
having a natural propenfity to afeend, 
meets with oppofition near the iuperiour parts of 
the Earth which are contracted by rain, while 
the inferior by which it entred retain their primitive 


(c) Tint. pkc. Ttilof. i. * 3 , t6 (d' Tint. phc. z. zo. Laert. Mil 
Tat. ljigog. in Area, (e) Tint. phc. z. z (f) ibid. z. z%. ;o. UH't 
(g1 Thto in Crude, (h7 Tint. phc. phil. 5. Arifl. met. 1. 8 
Arifl. met. 16. X flux. phc. pbil. 1. 5 a n. (1) Arifl. met. i- 7 
Tim. phc. fHI. 15. Sencc.vat. sxtft. 6 . cm) Cic, Acad, tpiaft. + 
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laxity and fpongynefs.- - As for the Earth he main- rf the 
rain’d (n } ■ hat the infinite mind allotted the lowed; E-inh. 
ftation to the Earth and all heavv bodies, the high- 
eft to fire and ail light ones, and the middle region 
to the Air and Water, as being of a middle nature 
between the heavyeft and the lighted: • and accord¬ 
ingly that the Sea had its ftation upon the flat fur- 
tace of the Earth, and the Sun exhal’d the moiftnre; 
that the primitive humidity being burn’d up by the 
Sun, after the exhalation of its unftuous part, be¬ 
came Salt; that the world’s inclining to the South, 
foon after the Creation, occafion’d the difference of 
habitable and inhabitable climates: that the Elements 
( 0 ) are mix’d by oppofition; that the Snow of t/£thio- 
pia being congeal'd in winter and diffolv’d in Summer 
occafions (p) the inundations of the Nik\ that all 
living creatures fprung at firft from a mixture of 
moift, hot, and earthy, (a) and then Generated Males 
on the right, and Females on the left fide of the 
womb: that their motion is from the Soul, ( b ) which 
is Aereal and dies upon its reparation from the body •, 
that (c) ’ris the body alone that fieeps; (/) that all 
manner of skill lies in the dexterity of the hand; 
that the (c) voice i< caus’d by the repercnrfion or 
the Air, as well as the Ecrho; that the (/) redun¬ 
dancy of bile overflowing the Lungs, C~c: occaiions 
all caute difeafes. 

Ana.xappr.is is famous f >r two prrediftions; one His T-e- 
(z) of the falling of a fto ■ > from the Sun at the HPUms. 
River Apt in rr; which happen’d according to 
the Marble at Arundel-’-oufe (the belt ftandard for 
Chronoloe ;, nee it was graven about the 119 Olymp.) 
in the 4th war of the 77 O'nnp. in the Archoolhip 
of T-K-'-n'rcs mil which Some (.'») give in for a 
celeftia! body 1 fall by ;bme irregularity in tlie cir¬ 
cular motion .. the heavens that keeps ’em up, and 
others ('/) for a .atone match d up by a ./hirkwitid, 
and afterwards drop’d. The other Prediction confi 


In) l lert.TU*. ph:.ip',:il. 5. 16. r-:i 1. 8. 'o'! ibi.L 1. u.(p )ibid. 
4 1,11 ' laei t. lb' Flat. pUc. vhil. 4.1. (c; Vn I s- 1 Td 'rid. v 'ej riut. 
J-' inure, fn. J ’ 1 Arijl. (g) Vlut. lit. hfxnd. (.hf ibid (i) Aiijht. 
vat. U ■>. 

F 3 fled 
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fled in going in a fliaggy " A wn to the Olympic games 
in fair weather, (h) ana fo forefeeing the rain that 
furpris’d the reft of '.he company. 

Hit His Scholars were, Q) Pericles the Son of Xan- 
Sclolirs. tifpus , who learn’d natural Philofophy of him, and 
by deriving from him the knowledge or Phyfical Cau- 
fes was freed of many fuperftitious fears, luch as that 
of a Ram with one hom, which he took to be a 
prodigy: Archelaus Son to Apollodortts , whom Laer¬ 
tius by a miftake gives in for the firft introducer 
of natural Philofophy to Athens , and at the fame¬ 
time acknowledges that his Mailer Anaxagoras pur¬ 
sued natural Philofophy at Athens thirty years: Eu¬ 
ripides, who left his painting trade to hear Anaxa¬ 
goras, and afterwards finding his Mafter perfected 
for his opinions, deferted him, and turn’d Poet: 
Socrates Son to Sophrtmifctts, who, upon Anaxago¬ 
ras's leaving the City, applied himfelf to Archelaus: 
and Metrodortts of Lampfacum. Democritus offer’d 
to be his Scholar, but being denied admiffion became 
his profefs’d Enemy, and charg’d him with being a 
Plagiary in his opinions of the Sun, the Moon, the 
World, and the Mind. 

Hu trial He was arraign’d. (m) fome fay, by Cleo, for af- 
aniVent. firming the Sun ( which they ador’d ) to be a mafs 
of Iron; others, by Thucydides, for entertaining a 
treafonable correfpondence with the Persians. Tho 
Pericles pleaded for him, and fav’d him from death, 
yet he was banilh’d the City after a thirty years abode 
in it, and remov’d to Lampfacum where he liv’d 2: 
years more, and then dying («) defir’d the Magiftrates 
would give the boys liberty to play every year in 
that month on which he died- Tne Lampfacians gm 
him a very folmn Funeral, with this Epitaph. 

Here he, who tfi utmoft hounds of Earth an. 

Skies. 

Far Truth and Knowledge rangd, entombed lies. 


fit) Suid. Litn. (1) Ciccr. flat, viu Tend. Cm - ' 1-ten. (n) Tim. 
vtjlruS.poli:. 


Having 
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Having at one and the fame time receiv’d the news His Sen- 
of his own condemnation and the death of his two fences and 
Sons; he faid, (o) he knew he begat his Sons mortal, Writings, 
and Nature had long before decree'd that both he and 
they fhoitld die. Being ask’d if the Sea would ever 
overflow the mountains of Lampfacum ? ( a)Tes , faid he, 
unlefs it want time. To one that told him he had loft 
the Athenians, (b) Not fo, faid he, but they me. 

When his friends ask’d him if he would have his Corps 
carried to Clazjomen* , he replied No, (c) the dejcent 
to the infernal (hades is every where alike. Beholding 
Maufolttss Tomb, a fumptuous monument , (d) faid he, 
is a great Eftate Metamorphos’d into Stone. He 
faid, (e) the time before our Nativity and Sleep 
were two Emblems of death, (f) He was never fee# 
to laugh or fmile. He was the firft that affirm’d 
Homer's Poem to confift of Vertue and Juftice. 

(h) He publifh’d the firft book of Natural Philofo- 
phy , quoted by (»') Ariflotle , Plato and Athenans \ 
and cenfur’d by Plato for afcribing the offices of the 
mind to Aereal and Watry beings, (k) During his 
Emprifonment he compos’d a Treatife of the (Qua¬ 
drature of a Circle. 


(0) Cicer. tufc. quifi. 3. Pint, deira cohib. Tint. confol.id Apolon. 
Simpl. in Epitlet. Viler maxim. 5.10. Laert. (a) Urn. (b) ibid. ( cj Cicer, 
tufc. quxft. 1. (d) Uert. (ej Stob. (0 Loert. (,'g) ibid, (h) Lien. Clem. 
Akxmirin. (i) Arifi. Phf. 1.5. pht ffipp'. mj. Atbenaus 1 .1. (fc) 
.Pint, de Exfitl. 
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THE 

Life of ARCHELAUS. 

ARchclaits (*) an Athenian or elfe a Milefian, Son 
to Apollo dor ns or Mylon, and Scholar to Anaxa¬ 
goras, taught at Athens not only natural Phiiofophy, 
but likewile fome things of Morality relating to Laws, 
Juftice, &c. He afleited (b) the univerfe to be in¬ 
finite, heat and cold to be the caufes of generation, 
the Stars to be burning Malles of Iron, the great- 
eft of which is the Sun. He maintain’d that all things 
confift of Incorporeal and Corporeal Principles; that 
all Animals are generated of a Chylous /lime dil- 
folv'd by fire •, that Earthquakes are occafion'd by the 
wind emprifon’d within the narrow paflages of the 
Earth, and endeavouring an egrefs; that the ftandard 
of Juftice and Injuftice is Law, not Mature. 


, Liert- (b) Sict.TIut.pUc.ptil. i, j. Senec. nut. quxft. 6. n. 


SECi 
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SECT. III. 

The Lives of the Socratick Lhilojo - 
fopbers. ■ 


The Life of SOCRATES. 


S OCRATES (a) Son to Sophronifcits a Srone His Com- 
cutter, and Phanaretta a Midwife of a bold tr j y 
generous temper, was born at Alopece an pmnuget, 
Athenian Village that retain’d its inhabi- red the 
tants notwithftanding Thefens's decree for time of 
gathering all the People within the Walls bis Binh. 
of one City. The vear of his Nativity was the 4th 
of the 77 Olymp. (b) Apfephion being then Archon, 
whole name by .corruption is tpalyof (c) in Diodorus Si- 
cub inftead of 'a-lniaw which feme by a miftake have 
a!'wed into aalJWs. The day of his birth was the 
fixth of the Month Thargelion^fd) on which Diana's 
birth was celebrated, and the City of Athens fur- 
veyed. If we fuppofe the beginning of the Grecian 
year after the Olympiads to fall on the firft of He- 
catombmi) and that the New Moon of Hecatomba- 


. (a) Lr.ru Plot. Tk.aet. Alcib. Licru (b) Pin. Apolog. (c) 1 . n. 
Anlont. z. 7. (d) J£lhn vtr. Liift. 1. 
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en or the Olympick period did never precede the 
Summer Solftice, and withal that the civil year was 
then Lunary; we’ll find that, purfuant to the order 
of Months given in by Petavius, the fixth of Thar, 
gtlion in that year will fall upon Tuefday the twen¬ 
tieth of Mm in the year 4247 of the Julian period. 
His Bin- Tis faid, (a) his Father being advis d by the Oracle 
cation. ne ver to thwart his Son, but to leave him to the con- 
duft of the guide within him-, flighted the advice, and 
kept him at his own trade, contrary to his inclinati¬ 
on. His Father dying (b) left him 80 Mina:, which 
were loft by the mifmanagement of his guardians: So 
that neceflity oblig’d him to work at a Trade that 
was his averfion. Tis faid, the three Statues of the 
Graces in their habits (c) and that of Mercury at the 
gate of theTowerof Atly.ns, were done by him. At his 
/pare hours be applied himrdr to Philofophy, (J) which 
Crito a rich ?hilofopher obferving, fupplied him with 
Monv for carrying on his ftudy of Philofophy, with¬ 
out being oblig’d to work. Tho’ he prefer’d the 
purfuit of wifdom and the intereft of nis Country 
to wealth, and his poverty was once fo noto¬ 
rious as to become a proverb, (e) yet at laft he be¬ 
came Mailer of a houle and fourlcoure Mina, which 
Crito put out to intereft. 

Hit Mi- His firft Mafter was (/) Anaxagoras, and after 
fiers. his departure from the City Archelaas (g) with 
whom he travel'd to Samos , Pytbo, and the Ifthim 
Damon whom the Athenians banilh’d for his excel¬ 
lence in Mufick (/)) was likewife one of his Matters 
To thefe add (f) Prodicns the Sophift, Diotym , 
learned woman fuppos’d to be inlpir’d with a pro 
phetical Spirit, who taught him the nature of Love 
and how to trace the beauty of the Soul from tha 
of the Body; (f) Afpafia a Milefian Woman wh 
taught both Pericles and him the fpirit and perfeftw 


fa) Tluu it gen. Scent, i,b) jipolog. Socnt. (c) Ptuft w. /. 9. Hi 
5 6. 5. (d) Lien. vis. Crit. (e) Libin. Jipolog. Soc. M'ttn. w. HU 
a. Tint, ie utilit. virtut. Hem. compir. vis. Jlriftid. S’ Cam. (f) 

C'g) Cic. tuje. quail. 5. (h) Plut. (ij Pitt. men. (k) Ibid. 
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of Eloquencey (/) Emms for Poetry, Icbomachus 
for husbandry, (»i) Theodoras for Geometry; Jri. 
ftdgoras a Melian , and Connies who taught nim to 
play on the Violin in his old Age, (h) and was there¬ 
upon hooted at by the boys, as being the old man’s 
Matter. 

Tho’ he had a (o) fix’d School-houfe, yet he fail’d H >s School 
not to make Leftures in all publick meetings in the ™f n ' 
fw//w,andthe publick places for walkingjand exercifes, 
and in the very Prifon. Being of opinion that the KicU ”v 
Soul having a previous exiftence to that of the body, 
became flupid by its immerfion in matter, and need¬ 
ed difcourfes gradually rais’d from fenfible objefts to 
rouze ity he taught by way of (f) Irony with a 

S leafant facetious turn, and (if) Induition, , by which 
e infenfibly perfuaded his hearers, arguing upon their 
own conceffions, and engag'd 'em in fuch conceflions, 

(r) that they could not get off without giving him 
an account of the whole Conduft of their lives: and 
upon this fcore he compar’d himftlf to a barren Mid- 
wifethat having nothing within her felf afiifted others 
in bringing forth what lay conceal’d within them y and 
by reafon of his pretended barrennels refus’d to take 
mony. His difputes were copy’d by his Scholars, 
particularly Xenophon, whofe copy is much exafter 
tljan Plato’s, whofe liberty is juftly cenlur’d. 

Tho’ Porphyrins decryes his learning, alledging that iris phik- 
be could fcarce write or ready yet Xenophon , Plato, forty. 
Laertius, Idomer.eus, and Cicero , juftine his Title 
not only to the various kinds of Learning, but like- 
wife to Wit and Eloquence. In Sciences he lopt off all 
'peculations that had not an immediate (a) tenders 
■V t0 praftice, as obferving that all difputes take rife 
Irom fuch things as concern not Mankind, but are 
- , ove their reach, and when reacht cannot be prafti- 
id. Thus, laid he, the infinity of one or more beings 


'} hUxirs.Tyr. (111) Plat. Vxxtet. (11) Cicer.Fpifi. 9 . 
Arift. mb. Fluo. (pj Cuimil. 1 . 9. c.i.Cic. de out. 
timiii. j.fr) Worn. Jpslcg. (!) XeiwpL mem. 1. 710. 


Vlit. Euthji. 
z (q) Cicer. 
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is a thing above our reach, and all enquiries into the 
neceftity by which things were made have no ten¬ 
dency to practice, fince we cannot make or form 
any of thofe things enquired after, (b) In Arithme¬ 
tic k he allowed the practical Rules, in Geometry irica- 
faring, in Aftroiogy the knowledge of the Stars and 
Seafons, as being at once eafie and ufeful y hut dif- 
prov'd all their abftrafted propofitions as ufelefs, 
(c) In fine he gave Philofophy a new turn, and con- 
fiieri'.ig man as the only Subject: of Pliiiolbphy, i i- 
vided his doftrines, into Afct^hyficJ rel'pedfi:g' 
divine fpeculatious, and Ma r A. with reference to I s 
coirerlanon. 

H\s Mete- Hi' fcntiments relating to the fo mer were t' .ie, 
ffyfeU. 00 Philofophy Lads u, to true haopinefs in c > 
tetnpbting W, and divrtisv; tlv . ' from iln.t- 
tern.il fe’- ■>. T ! v p ; u: pies of :..i things, an, • ■ 
the hit: left of the World, /." t the hit. *« 

_ C uni ••. O-.i . a p:.feet Being, th.- .-se¬ 
ttlor «•! e-1 perf.ctio-i :.:i; happe-.efsg though r. - - 
not what he is, we know what he is not. 0:.: 
furve ingdiitant thing , at one,, Sath with the E e 
ard the M'.nd, i- an .iigurr -t that God th ir Ar.:'..: 
kno c? all things. The . .. i nice of the fr-.-j; 

of the World, and the care of its parts to pr, ,; 
and propagate th;m r e'.ves, argue that Go.i mad: it 
world. *Th tipiigh- fj..n of Mans holy, the 
of fp.-.ch the cu e :enc\ of his soul in forethoagh 
and prediction, the variety of his fenfe, and tf 
fubjedtion and lerviceof the other Creatures^ are A: 
guments of the Deity's particular regard to man. Id 
uncontrollable power, and the impreffions of fear £5 
hop.- in all Mens minds, conclude for future rewar, 
and punilhments. His common benefits of lift 
water, fire, and the fruits of the Earth, are p"- 
of his care of ail creatures. Thunder, Wind, 
the so i! of Man adding upon external things by; 
invifible infiuence, may furnilh us with a jult noli- 


(b' .V- v”n. 4 . Tiro it lep. ,'c) Litrt. Cicer. tci&em. tj.:- 

(d~ I ;J. 1st. . Tint. p!s:. phi'-f. i. 5. Xa.’opl:. merntr. i. el 4- 
4njlo:t. in r.ui. Stob.EicL. i 6 i. 15 tier, it micilil. 
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of Gods governing where he is not feen. The Soul 
[wing always movable and uncompounded is immor¬ 
tal ; and being pre-exiftant to the body, loft its eter¬ 
nal idea’s by uniting with the ^unifying matter. So 
that all learning is only a remembrance or recovery 
of tliefe. I he body being compounded is diflolved by 
death \ but the Soul pafles into the other world, the 
jood to impregnable blifs, and the bad to condign 
punilhment. 

His Morals refped Man either as a fingle Perfon, HisHkr 
ar as a Father of a Family, or as a member of the u,s - 
Common-wealth. His Maxims and Precepts of the 
5rfi rank are as follows, Wifdom (<?) and doing 
joo.l procures refped: Idlenefs is pernicious, butln- 
lujtry in any Art or Calling whatfoever is at once 
icceptable to God, and ufeful to mankind : Men of 
die bell natural parts muft learn and meditate as 
vdl as t'nofe of weaker capacities: Juft ice and Hap- 
)in,'fs, (f) Honefty and Profit are infeparable. When 
Mcmncn gave him in along lift of fcveral Ver¬ 
ities, lie itifinuated, that though he named a great 
rany, he could not tell what one was. ( h ) To the 
[uellion if the King of Perfta was happy, he anfwer- 
:d, that all happinels confifted in Learning and Ver¬ 
ne. He wondred at the (/) care of Stone-cutters in 
[iking Stones relemble Men,while they fuffered them- 
eives to refemble Stones. He fingled out handfome 
Auditors, as thinking th;r the beauty of the fac .• fpeaks 
be beauty of the mind (4) Nobility, faid he, con- 
i:i) in a good temper of Soul and Body, (b) and 
av.ii'e is due to thole who excel, as incenfe is to God. 
ie advis’d young (r) men to view themfelves in a 
ilaf-, that if they w -. handfome they might lludy 
a deferve it, and if d iorm’d cover their deformi- 
f with Learning, (d) He laid, that to begin well 
'as no ftn.ill matter, but at the fame time tivas next 
a it (meaning that the belt beginnings were ac- 
Jinpany’d by errors that ought to be corroded) 


w' - Yw - j. (.i ) Cl-m. /.’-xtti.l. ft ram. i. 417. Cicer. de offii. 
,J 1 £■ i- 1 Tint it mi.-. mult, .hj rhtt.de lib. educ. (i) Liert. 
■ '■i:. ir. i<>\Staliev. (a,' Sub. 118. (b) Slob.t.(c) Lam. (d)Ia- 
-.id. Mlebis) .'r-ltatiS iKlo.t'ii. 
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according to Ariftotlcs explication of to in,.fir, 

ie. Parvoproximum, lib, 9. polit, cap. 3. (eJTwo 
Brothers mould be more helpful to each other than 
two hands, feet, &c. becaufe they can do it at a 
diftance. (f) Envy blafts Fame, and ftrikes at the 
good fortune of tnofe whofe misfortunes were for¬ 
merly pitied, (g ) Nothing is pleafant or unpleafant 
by Nature, but by Cuftom^ and the feeming defor¬ 
mity of things is owing only to their difagreeing 
with the mealures of thofe that judge of ’em. (fc) He 
who lives in a City or a Family, muft of necelfity 
be fometimes afflided. (i) As a Woman cannot con¬ 
ceive without a Man, fo good hopes without indu- 
ftry will come to nothing, (i) Life is as a Stage, 
on which we fhould continue fo long as the (how 
and afting is agreeable. (/) Freedom from care is 
the fupport of old Age. (m) We ought to choofe Can¬ 
did, and avoid Cenforious Companions } to under¬ 
take nothing that we cannot perform, but when we do 
undertake any thing, to do our utmoft in going about 
it- (a) All Virtue is trueWifdom,and the omiflion of a 
kno -vn duty is ftupidity and folly. (0 ) To be igno¬ 
rant of our felves, or to feem to know what we da 
not know, is next to madnefc, and the reverfe ol 
that is ‘he only Wifdom. Q>) Travels are of no life 
unlefs a man Travel with nimfelf. (y) Wifdom t 
the compofure of the mind, for fools are troubled e 
ven in prolperity •, and they are wife who do no 
eafily err. (r) An ignorant rich man is a Goldei 
Slave •, for riches do not recommend a Man no mot 
than rich furniture does a bad Horfe (/J Ingrati 
tude is the greateft crime, and obedience to Pareni 
the greateft duty, (f) The Gods ought to be woi 
(hipped according to the law of the Society in whit 
one lives: («) to do otherwife is Superftition, vvhic 
is the Daughter of Pride. (*) Our petitions to t! 


(e) Xen.mem.z. (f) Stob. 139. Xen. mem. 3. (g) Stob. 144. X' 
mem. 3. (hi Stob. 140. (i) Stob. z6. (k) Stob. 891. ( 1 ) Stob. if 
(m) Xen. mem. 1. (n) Xen. mem. 3. (o) Xen. mem. 3. Cicer. (p) Sa 
Bpifl. 103-fq) Stob. 18. (r) Stob. 31. (f ) Xen. mem. 3. (t) Xen- »- 
1.7*». (u) Stob. 41. (x) Xen. mem 1. 711. 4. 804. 
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Gods fhonld be in general, fince they know beft 
what is good for us ; and our Offerings fhould bear 
1 proportion to our ability, fince integrity is more 
acceptable than magnificence, (y) A foft life weakens 
the body and enfeebles the mind ; but voluntary hard- 
(hips difpofe us to a chearful undergoing of thofe 
that are neceflary. (*.) Goinga journey on foot isa fmali 
matter; if we confider that many men walk as much 
Everyday within doors, (a) Death is not an ill thing, 
for it is either a deep Sleep, or a long Journey from 
one’s Country, or an abfolute annihilation; all which 
ire defirable, fince they free us of the flavifh affedfi- 
ons of the flefli, or make us unfenfible of pain, as 
well as pleafure. ( b ) Strength is the motion of the 
Soul along with the Body, (c) He ufed to fay that 
liberty is a filler to floth; going upon an obfervati- 
DD, that the Indians and Perftans were lazy, but 
Phrygians and Lydians induiirious- Seeing the gates 
if Corinth ftrongly barr’d, he ask’d if Women dwelt 
{here. With reference to Incontinence , (a) he ad- 
lis’d men to avoid the company of the fair, whofe 
wyfon is more dangerous than that of Scorpions; 
nd wlio are more to be fufpe&ed when they pre- 
|tnd love than when they revile. As to Temperance 

I faid it promoted the knowledge of the Soul, 
betted the appetite, and rendred men at once 
xcellent and happy. Eating, faid he, without 
r, and drinking without thirft, finks both the 
ite and the Underflanding; and the particle 
i/afcM) implies that feafting relates only to fuch 
as are eafily come at, and at the feme time 
ly to the mind, as well as to the body. He 
thofe who purchafe early fruits, miflrpft their 
g in due Seafon. The vertue of a young man. 
e, confifh in not over-doing any thing, and 
ng for pleafure not in others but in our, felves. 

Is for Contentment , (c) he faid, it was the riches 


(yl Xen. mem. i. (i) Xen.mem . 3. (a) Flat. Confol. ad. Jfpolkn. 
|)Jw 4 . 4 8 .(cV®/m». Var. Hifl. u) Xen. mem. 1. Stob. 183. (bJJfor. 
p.j. Latrt.Stob.ij. (c) Stob. a8.37. sp.JLiian. Var.ffifi. 9. 
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of Nature, and refembled a fhort and pleafant way' 
that affords a great deal of pleafure, and occafion lit. 
tie or notiouble: To liand in need of the 
things, is the neareft degree to the Divine Nr.ure, 
which wants nothing-, and to be free from irregular 
delires, is a greater pe-kcfion than to ablfci ham 
what one covets. He decried Co-.'toitlmr (d) and 
taking of mon y, as being an acknowledgment uf 
the meaneft degree of fervitude. Wifdo:;, h id he, 
is proftituted as weli as Beauty-, by being exp. s'd to 
fak. He compared covetous perfons to tor k ;lut 
choakthemfelvesby over eating,and to the fetting.mn 
that benef-ts no body; their wealth, faidhe, is like 
the feat!' made for the dead, who have all, but en¬ 
joy nothing, or like fig-fees growing on a pr. - ;p:ce, 
which do iervice to nothing but Kites and Cruw-. 
Riches are not to be managed without Reafon, no 
more than a Horfe without a Bridle^ and as Wine 
is tainted by a Yeffel, fo are thefe by the Conduct 
of their Owners. He charg’d Pride (e) with re- 
prefenting things in an inverted pofture, and faid it 
tendred the way of profperity very flippery. Hi 
recommended Patience (f ) under misfortunes, by al¬ 
ledging that if all the misfortunes of mankind were 
call’d into a publick flock, to be diflributed amon; 
all men by equal lhares, thofe who are now the moll 
impatient would then prefer their former fliare. Hi 
compar’d Flattery (g) to a painted armour that son 
lv for ftiow, and not for ufe, and affirmed thofe to b 
the moft faithful Friends who reprove as well s 
praife, and thofe to be in the readieft way to glor 
who endeavour to be, as well astofeem, good. H 
recommended Cmverfation (b) as a kindler of Levs 
but confin’d freedom of difeourfe to its proper fei 
fons, and branded the engrofling ctf the whole di 
courfe for arrogance, and in converfing with tho 
in Authority thought it moft proper to fpeak 'e 
foftly, and at a diflance. As for Jnfiice,(i) he fan 
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Equity and Law were the lame thing to the Gods, 
and converting goods ill gotten to good nfes refem- 
bled the Confecration of Sacrilege. With refe¬ 
rence to hiendjbip (k) he Laid, it was the mod fertil 
of all poflefiions, and wondred that thofe who keep 
an Inventory of their Goods, keep none of their 
Friends. Every man, faid he, fliould endeavour to 
ferve his Friend to the utmoft of his power, for 
the Vengeance of God attends thofe who violate the 
j rules of Friendlhip. The way to procure Friends, 
continues he, is to endeavour to be what one would 
I feem to he, for wicked perfons are uncapable of 

1 Friendlhip: The greateft liipport to old age, is a 
good old Ftiend, and the vigoroufnefs of the fenfes. 

-—In the f'cond rank of his Morals are thofe called 
Oeconomicks Q: Upon which head he laid:, Wives mull 
obey their Husbands, and Men the Laws of their 
Country. Whether a man marries or not, laid he, 
lie'll repent it, for it is with marriage, as it is with 
filh in a net, Thofe that are in.. want to be oat, and 
fofe that are w : ;bout want to be in. A man having 
|beaten his Servant; he ask’d him to confider whe¬ 
ther he did not deferv; more to be beaten himfelf* 

He faid, lioufes Hiould be contrived only for fafety ■ 
and pleafure, without painting and colouring which 
rather ditninilh than enlarge ‘the pleafure : The 
north fide Ihould be bu'lt lowed, and the fouth 
bigheft, the former to avoid the Ihcck of theWinds, 
and the latter to give an eafier admiflion to the 
Winter Sun.—-N ext are his Politicks ft) in which dal's 
we meet with the following Sentences. Thofe who 
are uncapable of ferving in a Military or Civil ca¬ 
pacity, ought dill to be under reftraint. A true 
ring is not he that wears a Crown, but he that 
mows how to Govern. ’Tis the Office of a good 
Citizen to inrich the Commonwealth in time of 
lace, to fubdue its Enemies in War, in Embattles • 
o make Friends or Foes, and in Sedition to appeale 
ne People by Rhetorick. When one commended the 
Wgar multitude, he faid they were like a vail fund 




2. Ltert. Stob. 16 >. '(11 Stub. 19 ;, 18?. Xen. menti 
1. mem.}. 775 . n.i<. 4 . 813. Lee/1. Clem, Mix. Strom, 
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of Money, where a Man refufes to take the pieces 
one by one, but never (cruples to carry away the 
whole heap. The Law is not made for the good, 
That City is ftrongeft which has mod good Men! 
that bed Govern’d in which the Magiftrates agree, 
and, in fine, that is the bed City which propofes 
mod rewards for Vertue, and the Citizens live bed 
where Law and judice is impartially executed. 

Hit Fjmi- It is confirmed by the mod reputable Authors, (i) 
I'ur. that Socrates had a Familiar Damon or Spirit that 
waited upon him and fcreened him from danger. Plu- 
r«r/.(c)tells us that Simmias and Socrates were one day 
walking in the dreets, with more company, when 
Socrates on a fudden interrupted his difcourfe, and 
turn’d off to another dreet, defiring his Company 
to follow him, as being caution’d by his Familiar (o 
to do-, bui the red of the Company flighting the in¬ 
fluence of his Familiar continued where they were 
till they were over-run by an herd of Swine. This 
Spirit was a Guardian not only to Socrates, but like- 
wife to his Companions, (d) Thus Charmides was 
diffwaded by Socrates, upon the Authority of his 
heavenly voice, from entring the Lids at the Nemm 
race; and the accident he there met with juftified 
the Damons Prophecy, (e) Timor cbm being Con¬ 
demned for the murder of Nicias , acknowledged at 
the place of Execution, that his untimely end was 
owing to hisdifobedience to Socrates’s voice, which 
itopt him twice when he offered to .rife and leave 
his Company in order to commit the then defigned 
murder. (/) Crito not returning whencal¬ 
led him back, had his eye wounded by the bough of 
a tree, (g) Twas by the influence of this Spirit up¬ 
on the minds of his Companions, that’ Arijlides the 
fan of Lyfimachus , and Thucydides the fon of Melif- 
fm, attain’d the habit of Learning without verbal in- 
drudion. (h) By this Divine Spirit he foretold the 
defeat of the Athenian Army in Sicily, and of Thr* 


(b) Fluufsp. up. ;. rht. Xenoph. Citer. ie iiviti. lib. i. (c) TU 
it gen. Sot. (dj Flu. Tbeeg. J£Um. Vtr.Hift. 8 . i. (e) Flit, lfo'4 
(f) Cie. iiDivin. j. (g) Flit. Thug, (h) ibid. 
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fylus, in the War with the Epheftans. Though 
moft Authors, bating Athenaus, vouch for the ve¬ 
rity of this Spirit, yet they are not agreed upon 
the name and nature of it. Socrates himfelf cnri- 
ften’d it Damon: Plato fcmetimes calls it his Guardi¬ 
an, After the name of Damon ( a) became odious, 

Jpulciits ftyl’d it his God. But it is plain from 
Socrates’s firft Epiftle, and many other places that ! e 
did not take this Spirit for a God, but a MefTen- 
ser fent from God, by the mediation of which the 
ngn was convey’d to him.lt is uncertain what this Sign 
was. (b) Some fay it was fneezjng ; others Conjefture 
that it might be fome inarticulate and uncommon 
found convey’d to him: Others again lav it was on¬ 
ly his mind or inclination that fway'd him to fuch 
and fuch things. Maximus Tyrius and Apuleius take 
it to be one of thefe Spirits which have the particular 
care of Men; and in purfuance of that thought (c) 
Latlantlns, (d) Eufebius , (e) Eugubinus and (/) Fi- 
cinus affert it to have been his good Angel, (g) This 
Spirit never pulh’d him on to any thing, but only re- 
ftrained him from doing what he had a mind to 
do. (/;) Collins takes it for an evil Spirit, al¬ 
leging, that it never diffwaded him from vice; but 
the ftory of Timarchns mention’d but now difproves 
the Allegation. 

(t) Socrates never traveld but upon Military Expe- Hh Mill- 
ditions. Tho’ Atbenaus calls in queftion his Mili- tvy Adi- 
tary Services, yet the Teitimonies of Plato , Xeno- *»*• 
phon, and Antifthenes , are too weighty to be look’d 
Upon as fabulous, F'id. Cafaub. inLaert. He ferv’d 
in the War between the Athenians and Lacedamo- 
n 'ums, occafioned by the revolt of Corcyra and Pots- 
d<ca ; which commenc'd in the laft year of the 87th. O- 
lymp. and furpafs’d (k) his fellow Soldiers in hardi* 
fiefs; he went for bare-footed in the fharpeft froft, and 
never augmented hisdo'athing; he bore hunger and 
third: to a miracle, but when he was tempted to 


W Aug. de civ. dei. (b) Tluu ie gen. Soc. (c) Lid in. de orig. error. 
*• 15. (d) Eufeb. inpfilm. 91. (e) Eugub. de Peren. philo. 15. (?) Eicin- 
Argum. iiApol. Socnt. (g) Cic. de divin. 1. (K) Coll- de anim. figtn. ft 
14. (i) Lien, (k) Phi. Sjmp. Atbenaus. 
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drink, drank all bis Companions down, and always 
went oft fober y fometimcs he fell into contempla¬ 
tive raptures, particularly one cold morning he was 
obferved to be feizd with a rapture in the Fields, 
and to continue in the fame poftnre till next morn¬ 
ing that the fun arofe, at which time he faluted the 
Sun, and walkd off. In this War he fignalizd his 
valour by three perlonal Engagements, one at the 
fiege of Potidi in which he related Alcibiadcs 
from imminent death y another at the Battle of Dc- 
llum , (/) where he fought on foot, his Horfe be¬ 
ing lliot under him, and when the Athenians were 
put to flight, carried off Xenophon upon his fhoul- 
ders, and after he had fav’d him, rather retir’d than 
fled, for he walk'd off but flowly, and frequently 
look’d behind him, defigning to turn upon his pur- 
fuers, if there had been any. Upon his retreat he 
came to a place where two ways met, and was 
Counfell’d by his Duron (/«") to avoid one of ’em, 
as being dangerous y of which he gave notice to his 
Companions, fome of whom complying with his ad¬ 
vice went along with him, and were fav'd y but ci¬ 
thers defpifing his Counfel, went the other way, 
and falling in with a party of the Enemies, were 
all cut off, lave one. (<i) The third Engagement 
was at the fiege of Amphipolis , in the firit. year of 
the 89. Olymp. 

Bis Con. His Di/non diffwaded him from medling in 

, j- publick affairs, only in his old Age he was made a 
mf Senator for the Antiochian Tribe, to which Alopcce, 
ttrj rii- J P' ace bis nativity, belong’d. In the 3d. year 
eircij. °f- the 93d. Olymp. he came in courfc to be Prefi- 
dent to the Senate, (c) and when the nine Athni- 
an Commanders were tried, and utijuftly condemn’d 
for not taking up and burying the Corps of thofe 
who were drowned in the Sea fight with the Ltr 
cedtmoniam , at Areinufa , he alone fignaliz d bis 
Conftancy and Juftice, in voting againft the fen- 


r (l) Liert. Tilt. Stnb. Tim. (m)T/m.r!e dxmon. (a) Thu dpol. Licru 
JhacjL (b) Tilt. ApoU it) XettOfk. Tdijl.^Crac. i. 
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tence of Condemnation, notwithftanding the threats 
of the People and declin'd writing the Decree, pre¬ 
tending that he could not Write : Which perhaps 
occafion’d Po-phyritts's afperfion, that he was fcarce 
able to Write. ( Plato and Laertius fay that thefe 
Commanders were ten in number 3 but Xenophon 
(ays nine. It feems there were indeed ten, but on¬ 
ly nine of ’em were Condemn’d, Fid. Menag. in 
Lam.) When Athens was taken by Lyfunder the 
Laccdxmoniem , and the form of Government convert¬ 
ed into an Oligarchy (d) of 30 Governours, or ra¬ 
ther Tyrants, who cut off above 1300 of the bell 
Citizens, fiez’d and confifcated the richeft Poflcf 
lions, and fill’d the City with Blood and Opprefli- 
0:1 ; In that fatal jundure, Socrates was the only 
man of Note that did not fly the City, but ftay’a 
to encourage and comfort the oppreffed, and (hew 
an example of Conftancy and Greatnefs to thofe 
that would imitate him. When Theramne\ one 
of the Tyrants, was accus’d by Critias of betraying 
his trull in oppofmg the Cruelty and Injultice of 
his Collegucs, and was dragg’dbya band of Soldiers 
from the Altar, to which he had fled for (belter: 

Socrates with two Companions endeavour’d to reicue 
him; but upon Tb:r.tmeue<' s remonlknces that if their 
love to him occafion’d th.ir death, he would look 
upon it as the lad misfortune of his life, Socrates 
finding that none of the People came to affift him, 
retir’d and yielded to the ilronger force : So that 
Thcramcncs was carried to Prilbn, and was there 
put to death by poyfon. He frequently rallied up¬ 
on the outrages of the Tyrants, particularly he 
check’d (r) a Friend of his for affeding to be taken 
notice of under their Government, ’and told slut,- 
fthenes (f) that liimfelf and he were happy in having 
done nothing great or remarkable, by reafon that 
in Tragedies we lee the greatell Men made .Sacri¬ 
fices to Ambition and Cruelty, but no Poet ever 
brought a hog to be k'ild upon the Stage. He 


•A) Diodorus Siculus l. 14. fe.i Lam. ( f) Jllm. Var. I lift. 
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compar d (g) ill Governours who impair’d the number 
of the Citizens, to prodigal cowherds that diminifh- 
ed and impoverifhed their herd. This Raillery pro¬ 
vok’d Critias and Char ides (a) to prohibit him to 
difeourfe any of the young Men. Upon which he 
ask’d ’em whether? he might not put queftions to 
them upon what he did not underftand, and whe. 
ther their prohibition extended to things well fpo- 
ken. or only to fuch as were amifs ? Whether he 
might not buy of ’em, or ask 'em indifferent que¬ 
ftions, as. Where Critias liv'd ? or the like •, and 
in fine, what they meant by young men ? Chari- 
cits ana Critias made anfwer, that by young men 
They meant all under 30, the due age of a Senator, 
that they allowd him to ask fuch indifferent que¬ 
ftions, but he was not to teafe Artificers with his 
impertinent harangues. Socrates reply’d, that obe¬ 
dience to their commands was inconfulent with Ju- 
ftice and Piety. Their Jealoufie of Socrates was fur¬ 
ther inflam’d by the fecret departure of Ibme of 
his Friends, which ’twas thought he had concerted, 
for giving intelligence to the Thebans. However, 
he got clear of that charge. Bat he and four more 
being ordered to go to Salamina, (b) to bring Lem. 
to Athens’to be outed of bis Life and Eftate 3 he tola 
the Tyrants he would not be concern’d in an un- 
juft thing, and accordingly flay’d at home, when 
His Me- ol ^ er f° ur fet out purfuant to their orders. 
rence with (0 He difoblig’d the Sophifts, by giving the A- 
Annus themans a juft fenfe of their vanity and emptinefs. 
cr.i the For the Sophifts ( among whom were Gorgias, Pro- 
Soptifls. t agar as, fiippias, &c.) had a great afeendant over the 

young men,byvertueof their Oftentative, lofty way 
of fpeaking. Now Socrates by his ufual Interroga¬ 
tories, refuted their principles, expos’d their igno¬ 
rance, and difeover’d their vanity and affectation. 
Upon which the Athenians derided them, and took 
their Children from their Schools. But the Capital 
difference, that at laft prov’d fatal to Socrates , was 
that with Anytus an Orator by profeffion, who got 
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his living privately by drelfing Leather. Aaytns had 
put two Son’s to Socrates's School y but finding that 
after a confiderable time they could not maintain 
themfelves with all their Learning, he took ’em from 
thence, and put ’em to the Trade of Leather dref- 
fing, tho’ himlelf was aftiam’d of it Socrates fore- 
feeing that by this means the Children would be 
ruin’d, expos’d Anytus to his Scholars, for puttitg 
his Children, to a fordid Trade by which liimfelf 
liv'd,Jtho' he was alham’d to own it. Atytus was very 
fenfible of the affront, but was affraid to attack 
Socrates , who was then in great efteem at Athens. 

( a) However, he advis’d with Melitus , a young 
Mercenary Orator, a fellow (h) with long plain 
hair, a high ncfe, and a thin heard; one that for 
a drachm would do any thing: And by his advice 
(c) fuborn’d Ariftophancs, a Comedian, to bring So¬ 
crates upon the.Stage, as introducing new and itrunge 
Deities, whilft himlelf paid homage to none, and 
colouring ill caufes with fmooth difeourfes. The A- 
timnans were taken with the Novelty of the Clouds 
(fo the play was call’d) and cry d up Arijlophanes 
beyond all the Comedians. Socrates feldom or ne¬ 
ver came to the Play but when Tragedies were ad- 
ed by Euripides , whofe fence andfweetncfshemuch 
admir’d : For he look’d upon Comedies as a lying 
unprofitable diverfion. However, at the Feaft of 
Bacchus , when many of the Grecians crowded to fee 
this Comedy afted, he went to it himfelf, and feat- 
ed himfelf m the moft confpicuous place in the Thea¬ 
ter ; and when the ftrangers were curious to know 
who this Socrates was, that was reprefented in the 
Play, heftood up to fiiew himfelf to them, and told 
thofe about him, (d) that he imagin’d himfelf to be 
at a Feaft where every one enjoy’d him. 

Many years after this, Atytus perfwaded Melitus to His Trial. 
prefer a bill againft Secrateskt corrupting the Youth, 
and introducing new Deities. The Bill being pre- 
fer’.d upon Oath, (e) which properly fig- 
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nifies the Oath tc.Len by the Prifoner, bur by Laer¬ 
tius and other Autho's applied to the profecu- 
tor, inftead of ifneuscie) -'into was bail for his ap¬ 
pearance. ( Q In the interim A>y.i<; < fFci ed to with¬ 
draw the Aftion if Socrates would piomife never to 
mention his Trade; but Socrates made anfwer that 
no Accufation whatfoever ft.ould i'care him from 
fpeaking the Truth. In the Interval between his Ac¬ 
cufation and Trial he purfued Iris wonted courfe of 
life, and did not trouble himfelf with providing de¬ 
fences. (/) When Hcrn.ocf r.es the fon of H'.ppomca 
queftion'd him upon this indifferency, he made an¬ 
fwer, that the beft defence he could provide, was 
to continue to avoid all unjuft Aftions \ that tbo 
fome Judges might be overfway'd by Rhetorick, yet 
his Demon had prohibited him to think of it ^ that 
fince he bad liv’d all along uprightly, ’twas fitter 
for him to die then by an eaue kind of death, that 
would give his Friends the leaft trouble, than to beg 
a life worfe than death \ a life that in a few years 
would expole him to the imperfections of Age, and 
the torture of Difeales, to the commiftion of in¬ 
decencies in the prefetice of his Friends, and the 
forfeiture of that foundnels of Body and Soul, that 
was the granted: delight of himfelf and his Friends. 
(<0 In like manner when Lyfias offer’d to ferve 
him with an Elegant Oration cm his behalf; he per- 
ufed the Speech, and told him ‘twas a go:,d one; 
but not fit for nim; juft as Shooes might be good 
and yet not fit him. He meant that its Rhetorick did 
not fuit the gravity of a Philofopher. When the 
day of hisTrial came, Mditits , (u) Anyt ns and Deo 
accus’d him ; the firft in behalf of the Poets, the 
fecond of the Pceple, and the laid of the Orators. 
Firft of all Afelims made a lorry Speech, which he 
deliver'd fo contortedly, being often out for fear, and 
tu;ni-g about to his Prompter, that even the gra- 
vert part of the Audience ridicul’d him. After him 
came A-ytus with a long malicious Speech. And 
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laft of all Lyco with all the Art of Rhetorick con¬ 
cluded the Accufation. Some of the heads of his 
Inditement were thefe, (c) That Socrates told his 
Scholars, they were fools that were govern’d by a 
Beau (meaning the fuffrages of the Senate fojgather- 
cd:,) that he was intimate with Critias and Alcibi- 
ada , the one a violent ftickler for Oligarchy, and 
th: other an afpirer to Tyranny; that he tcld his 
Auditors, he would make them wifer than their Fa¬ 
thers, and that the wifer Children might bind the 
mi wife Father, or any other foolifli Perfon; that re¬ 
lations were ufeleis things, unlefs they were men of 
knowledge, becaufe the good will of unable Friends 
is good for nothing, and when a Man is fick or ar¬ 
raign’d, ’tis only the Phyfician and the Orator that 
can ferve him \ that lie mifreprefented the Poets, par¬ 
ticular!'.' tkftod , as if he had faid that all Adis might 
be cuinmitred for mi and Home,-, as if he had al¬ 
low'd the Poi-r to oe beaten. When his accufers 
bad finifii'd their harangues, he went up into the 
chair, (<d) being allow’d fo to do by his Demon, and 
with an undaunted greatnefs of Soul made the fol¬ 
lowing (c) unpremeditated Anfwer, (f) that he 
wonder’d now Mtlitas could charge him with not 
'.vor (flipping the Gods of the City, fmee he us'd to 
Sacrifice at common Feftivals on the publick Altars; 
that his profeifing to be direded in all his adions by 
the voice of God, was evidence that he introduc’d 
no new Deities^ that all Men own’d the voice to be the 
Inftrument that conveys to us the mind of the Gods; 
what elfeare the notes of Birds, the anfwers of Men, 
and the refponfes of the Goddefs upon the Tripod? 
that, what others call Augur, Sonthfaver, G n: He 
tail’d Demon , and that more Reiigiouily than thofe 
who aferibe a Divine power to Birds \ and that the 
terrain fuccefs of his advice attciied by many who 
lad tried it, argued his demon to be no impofture. 
lere he was Hop’d by the hiding of the Senate, fome 
whom misbeliev’d him and others envy’d his being 
n fach Favour with the Deities. After fome time. 
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he proceeded y and for proof of his being in Favour 
with the Gods, told ’em, that when Cbarephon j Q 
the prefence of many witnefles queftion’d the Del¬ 
phian Oracle concerning him, Apollo anfwer’d, th.it 
no Man was more free y more jti(l, or more wife- 
which, tho’ it entitled him to a preference among 
Men, did not amount to a companion with the God? 6 
fuch as Apollo confer’d upon Lycitreus , when he faidj 
that, he knew not whether to call him God or Mir,, 
But 1 put the cafe upon your own judgment, con¬ 
tinues Socrates y whom do you know more free, and 
Iefs fond of rewards or corporeal pleafures ? who is 
more juft, than he who foconforms himfelf to the 
prefent time, as not to need the help of another.' 
Whom do you know more Wife, than him who ne¬ 
ver ceas’d to purfue knowledge ? That this my pur- 
fuit has not been fruitlefs, is plain, from the pre¬ 
ference that virtuous Citizens and ft rangers give to 
my company; from their rcadinefi to oblige me with 
compliments and prefents, tho’ I require no fuch 
thing, and tho’ all Men know that I have no Wealth 
to requite’em; from my unconceraednefs, when the 
City was Beneg’d, and deplor'd by every body die; 
and from my departure from the common cuftom 
of laying out Money upon outward things to gratify 
our fancies, fince 1 know how to furnifli my fell 
from within, with things that pleafe me better. 
Tho’ thefe qualities call for the praife of Gods aid 
Men, yet you, Melitus , pretend, that by fuch in- 
ftruaions I Debauch the youth. Can you name bat 
one that by my influence has /Lifted Religion for Im¬ 
piety, Modefty for Impudence, Frugality for Prodi¬ 
gality^ Sobriety for Debauchery, or Hardynefs for 
Effeminacy? Here Melitus anfwer’d that he knew tholi 
whom he had over perfuaded to be more obedient tc 
himfelf than to their own Parents. To which Socrott 
reply’d, that as Phyftcians, Councellours, and B 
perienc d Soldiers, were trufted in the way of thei 
buftnefs, beyond Relations or Allies; fo he though 
it no Capital crime to be preferr’d before others r 
what the opinion of the World adjudg’d to b 
his excellency. Then he addrefs’d himfelf to o 
judges to this purpofe. Anytits and Mdims ns 
procure my death, but they cannot hurt ms 
7 (a) There 
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(a) There’s no wifdom in fearing death, fince we do 
not underftand what it is. For any thing we know, 
it may be the greateft happynefs that can accrue to a 
Man, and yet all dread and avoid it as the greateft mis¬ 
fortune. But afterall,neitherhisownnorhisFriends 
pleadings could prevail. Plato (F) among the reft 
of his Friends, aicended into the Pulpit, and thus be¬ 
ginning his harangue, Tho’ the \omgefl in years of 
tbofe that afcend into this place , he was interrupted 
by the Judges, who cry’d out, of thofe that defccncL 
meaning, that he fhould come down. At laft Socra¬ 
tes was call by 281 voices. After which, according 
to a cuftom of Jthens of atoning for fome Crimes 
by a fine, the Judges favour’d him in asking what 
ne would afford upon that fcore. Socrates anfwer’d 
25, or, as Eubuliaes has it, 100 drachma s} and ftop'd 
his Friends (a) who offer’d to advance more, telling 
them that to pay a Penalty was to own an offence. 

Nay he told the Judges, that the thing charg’d upon’ 
him deferv’d rather the higheft honours, and a Pub- 
lick maintenance in the Prytanaum ; which the Gre- 
<im. lookd upon as a great honour. But thejudges 
were 1 fo provok’d by this Anfwer, that they con¬ 
demn’d him to death by 80 Votes more, (h) When 
the Sentence was paft,he turn’d to his Friends Smiling 
and told em, that, doubtlefs his falfe Witneffes and 
their Suborners were confcious to themfelves of great 
impiety and injuftice ; but as for him, he had no rea- 
lon to be call down, fince his Condemnation did not 
inname his guilty and fince they had not prov’d upon 
him the introducing of new Deities, or the corrup¬ 
ting of the Youth ■, and as for other Capital offences 
inch as Sacrilege, Treafon, &c: he was not charg'd 
r™ , em : He continued to remonftrate that his un- 
juit death would only be a reproach to tbofe who 
condemn’d him; that he follow’d with pleafure the 
example of Palamedes, whofe name is more renown’d 
than that of Vlyffes who procur’d his untimely death; 
and that future and part times would vouch for the 
innocency of Iris Couverfation, and his readinris to 
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oblige and benefit all Men gratis. Then he walk’d 
off, with a chearful countenance, and a gate anlw 
table to his words. I 

Jiislmpri- Socrates with his wolited refolution (c) and bra- 
fouann. very entred the prifon, where he lay in (d) irons ;; 
days-, by reafon that the Ship which carried (c) Tbtfm 
to Creety and upon its fafe return was dedicated to 
Apollo, was fent to Delos with the yearly prefent, 
the day preceditig the Condemnation of Sot me ; 
and during this folemnuy, which lafted fiom the 
Crowning of the Poop of the Ship by Apollo's Prieft 
at Athens , till its return from Delos, all Condemn¬ 
ed Perfons were Repriev'd. In the interim, he re¬ 
ceived vifits. and difputed with his Friends after hi; 
ufuai manner. He was often folicited by his Friend; 
to make his efcape, but he declin’d it, asking 'em by 
way of derifion, if they knew 7 any place out of At¬ 
tica that death could not reach. Two days before 
his death, (f) Crito having an intereft with the 
Jay lour, came to him early in the Morning,and admird 
the evennefs of his temper in fleeping fo found. When 
he wak’d, he told him , he brought the fatal new-:, 
that by intelligence from Stminm the Ship would he 
at home that day or to morrow at fartheft, and 
therefore he was to die the next day after. Socrates made 
anfwer, that he conjectur'd he fhould not die the net; 
day, by reafon that a beautiful Woman clad in whit: 
appear’d to him in his dream, and calling him by his 
name, order’d him to come on the third day to Pthuh 
plain. Carpentarias and Menagnts think that by 
Phthia he alluded to the word rfiuv, which figni- 
fies to corrupt. However, both Plato de Crim 
and Cicero i de dir in. agree he fpoke thefe Words:: 
Crito , and not to t'Efchines, , as Laertius gives it oat. 
Upon this anfwer Crito us’d many Arguments to per- 
fuade him to make his elcape: Particularly, that hi; 
Friends wonld be branded for covetous Perfons is 
grudging his ranfom j that the ranfom was fo final! 
that nimfelf could advance it, or.at leaft Simms: 
Ccbes, and others would aflift himy that his volas 
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n-v death would lie reckon d want of courage, and 
fut by fo doing he would ruin his children. Socra- 
r; made anfwer, That bis kindnefs was valuable only 
o far as it was agreeable to juftice ; that he regarded 
ruth and equity more than cenfure and opinion; that 
e was oblig’d to keep faith with a City as well as 
vith private Perfons; that wrong was not to be re¬ 
nted by wrong; that his living in the Society' was 
voluntary fubjeftion to its Laws; and confcquently 
hat the v ; olation of ’em was a flaring piece of inju- 
Hce; that his breaking Prifon, would at once expofe 
is Friends to many inconveniences, and bimfelf to 
iving and dying in exile; that as an exile he could 
ot Educate his Children, but if he dy'd honourably 
is Friends would take the more care of ’em; that 
ie greateft inconvenience was more definable than 
ijuftice*, and that Treachery would neither advance 
tie happynefs of the after part of his life, nor pro- 
are him a better reception in the other world. 

Both the Marble at Arundel Hot/fe, and (a) Be- j 
mins Phalereits , and Diodorus Siculus, agree, that ml Msn- 
aerates -died, when 70 years old, in the firft of ntr of his 
ie Olymo. Laches being then Archon. Not- Desib. 
’itlilianding thefe concurring teftimonies, Leo Al¬ 
ms oppofes the receiv d chronology of his Life and 
eath; going upon the 14th of the Socratick Epiftles 
ublifh’d by him, which mentions an oration of Po- 
cr,m as fpoken at the Arraignment of Socratcsi 
ut fince that oration mentions likewife the repara- 
011 of the Athenian Walls by Cotton, which hap- 
en’d fix years after the death of Socrates, we have 
afoii to doubt its authorin’. Tis matter of faft 
1st after Socrates's death, his cafe became the ufual 
teme for declamations pro and con ; and Polycrates 
^claim’d againft him, and accordingly Lyfias a fo¬ 
cus orator as well as Plato , Xenophon , and (long 
ter) Lihanim , wrote apologies in anfwer to his 
waives. Now Chronology being then not ftudy’d 
At lens, both the writer of the Socratical Epiftles 
't Hcrmippus and even Plato himfelf overlook'd the 
‘■ichromfm. But Pbawirws, a later Critick, has 
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dete&ed their error by computing the times. ‘Tis 
true Suidas tells you Socrates liv’d 80 years, the 
Cbronicum Alexaaarinutn makes him die in the 90th 
year of his Age, the unknown writers of Arijl<nk\ 
lift make Ariftotle a hearer of Socrates in the 17th 
year of his Age-, but thefe Anachronifms, as well as 
tfcofe of Plato, and Scaliger, and the groundleli 
emendations of Meurfuu , are too notorious to he 
credited. Phadon in Platt gives this account of the 
manner of his death. In the Morning of that 
day on which he dy'd, his Friends met early in the 
Court adjacent to the Prifon •, and the Goakr told 
’em they could not be admitted fo foon becaule the 
Eleven Officers were there taking off his fetters, and 
acquainting him with his approaching death, the Con 
fecrated Ship being return’d from Delos over night. 
Soon after, they were admitted, and found Socrm 
unfetter’d, and Xantippe fitting by him with a child 
in her arms. As loon as they enter’d the room, 
Xantippe fell a crying} and upon Socrates’s defire 
feme of Crito’s Servants carry’d her off, while k 
cry’d out and beat her breaft. Then Socmts draw¬ 
ing up his Leg upon the bed, and rubbing it, told 
his Friends, that, ’twas ftrange that pleafure and pain, 
which were two contraries, Ihould be fo near ally d, 
that,tho they- were not contemporary,yet they follow'd 
dofe upon one another, as if they were chain’d to 
gether; that had JEfip been aware of that, he had 
feign’d a Fable of a God joyning them endways 
when he could not make ’em abfolutely one: Forth 
pain formerly occaiion'd by his Fetters was then turn' 
into a tickling pleafure. Then Crito ask’d him wit 
anfwcr he Ihould give to Emms, who had putt! 
queftion to him, how Socrates came to turn Poet, i 
Prifon, in making a hymn to Apollo , and tumit 
t/Efop's Fables into verfe ? Socrates bid him tell Et. 
mss, that he ’did foot vie with him for Poetry 1 
but only comply’d with a dream, that had oftn 
than once enjovn’d him to purfue Mufick, and tt 
accordingly he had firft made verfes in honour of t 
God, whole fall was then celebrated, and then red 

S it eflential to a Poet to write fiftions, he 1 
ufe of fome of tAZfop’ s, as they occur’d to 
memory. He added farther, that he Ihould tell f 
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ms to follow him, who was going off that day, pur- 
uant to the duty of a Philofoph;r. Upon which 
Zt bes ask'd him, how the unlawfulnefs of Suicide 
ould be reconcil’d with a Philolbpher’s defire to fol- 
ow a dying perfon ? Socrates made anfwer } that, 
nen being the poffefiion of God, ought to expeft 
iis orders before they dispofe of the Life he gave 
em. Then, fays Cebes. fince God takes care of us 
is his poffeffions, why lhould we defire to be out of 
iis protedion j upon which Socrates check’d Cebes for 
bis Subtlety and ftiffnefs ■, but withal, when Simmiat 
took up the fame argument, he told ’em, that if he 
lid not hope that fomething of him would remain 
liter death, and be under the government of juft 
jods, and joynd in Society' with better men than 
my living, his contempt of death were inexcufable. 
Here Crito interrupted him, and told him from the 
Executioner that it was not {Iroper to heat him- 
’elf with Speech and difpute, left he fliould be ob¬ 
lig’d to take the fort of poylbn twice or thrice. 
Wind him not, fays Socrates , let him provide then 
is much as will ferve twice or thrice. Then he pro- 
:eeded in a long difcourfe, proving, that the chief 
Office of aPhilofopher is to meditate on death: not 
:o dread its approach, but to prepare the Soul for it 
by freeing it from corporeal affe&ions \ which is the 
only way to improve our knowledge, the perfedion 
)f which is not attain’d till the Soul is quite difen- 
;ag’d from the body by death. This done, upon 
Zcbes'i defire, he proves the immortality of the Soul, 
i. From the neceflary fucceffion of Generation and 
Corruption as contraries, which is the ground of the 
’ythagorean tranfmigration. And, 2. From the Soul's 
vay of reafoning, viz., by Reminifcence, which ar- 
tues at once its being before and its continuing after 
™ body. And concludes, that fuch Souls as are 
Winded with pleafures, and polluted with domeftkk 
ms, or inexpiable fraud in wronging the publick, 
ire fecluded from the Counfcl of the Gods: but fuch 
15 in life imitated the Gods, in keeping themfelves 
intainted with the contagion of the body, are con- 
iuaed to thofe from whom they came. He adds, 
hat all good Men fhould imitate the Swans, who 
orefeeing the good that is in death, welcome it with 
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Songs and delight, and by reafon of that divination 
are juftly facred to Apollo jlo whom it feems they owe it. 
Having made an end of fpcaking he went into tli; 
Bath, to fave the Women the labour of walhinj 
him when dead. In the mean time, Crito\ ask’d him 
if they could ferve him or his Sons in any thing / 
Socrates reply'd, that if they negle&ed vertue, they 
could do nothing acceptable to him or his, tho’ they 
promis’d never lo much: But if they took care of 
themfelves, all their aftions would be acceptable, tho 
they promis’d nothing. When Crite ask d him how 
he would be bury’d ? He check’d him for his miltake, 
in thinking that Socrates was no more than the out- 
ter Cnkals} and defir’d him to tell the world that 
Socrates could not be laid under ground \ fmee his 
Body was only to be buried, and that in what man¬ 
ner he pleas'd. After this he retir'd with Crito into 
an inner i.uom, where he fettled his domeflick Af¬ 
fairs, a- J . took leave of his Wife and Come other 
Female delations, with his three Sons, two of which 
were Ch ; !dren, and one a youth. About Sun fet he 
return’d to the Company, where the Officer deliver'd 
the fatal Meflage, and wept: Upon which Socr.us 
commendeu him for his Civility and courteoul'nels 
during the whole courfe of his confinement, aid 
above all for that laft tendernefs in weeping fo kindly 
for him. Who. Crito advis’d him to put oft the taking 
of the Poylon til! after Supper, he told him that by 
fo doing he would only deceive himfelf in being co¬ 
vetous of Life and {paring of that which was nn 
longer his. So that tne Poylon was call’d for, which 
he drank very chearfully, and with a pleafant look 
ask’d the Executioner whether he might fpill any of 
it in Libation. The Officer told him he had made no 
more than would juft ferve. But. fays Socrates , I 
hope I may pray to God fora happy palfage. Which 
accordingly he did, and then drank off the Poyia 
Then he check’d his Friends who began to flied Tears 
telling them that purfuant to their late Confeienci 
death ought to meet with a we’come reception-, arc 
that he had fent away the Women, on purpofe t< 
avoid the being dilquieted by their Tears. This dore 
he walkd up and down till his Legs began to fail 
and .then, by the Executioner’s direction !■>; 
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down on his back. After that the Executioner pinch’d 
his Feet, which were then infenfible; and foon after 
his Legs, which came fuccefiively to be in the like 
condition ; and told us that when the chillnefs came 
to his Heart he would dye. Not long after he fpoke 
'theft words 5 CritOy 1 owe tAifculapius a Cocky pray 
take care to pay it. Crito anfwer’d, He would 5 ana 
witha! ask’d him if he defir’d any thing elfe to be 
done ? But he tftade no anfwer. Soon after he ftretch’d 
but himfelf; upon which the Executioner uncover’d 
him; and Crito clos’d his Eyes. Thus dy’d (fays 
Plato) the beft, the Wi.feft, and moft juft of Men; 

Miofe fate Cicero lays, he never read without Tears. 

If we may credit Jriftotle this violent Death Was 
foretold by a Syrian Magician. Laertius gives him 
this Epigram. 

Nw Neftar ftp amoig the Godsy for thee 
Great Socrates, the Delphian Deity 
Pronounc’d the Man ( and fare the God was wife ) 

Whom he for wifdom above all did prixa. 

Jngrateful Athens in a poyfon’d bowl 
To Starry manfions fe/tt thy fwimmittg Soal'y 
The more ungrateful they , and vile much morty 
That drank J'uch wifdom from thy lips before. 

His Friends, contrary to bis will, gave him a So- Whit hup- 
iemn Funeral, among whom Plato (a) was remarks- 
ble for his exceflive grief, and Ifocrates (b) for his iei,b ’ 
Mourning habit. When that Solemnity Was over, 
moft of them fled from Ahens to Megaray where 
they met with a kind reception from Euclid. Soon 
after, (t) a Laccdamonion youth travelling to Athens 
in order to become Socrates’ s diftiple, whom Fame 
alone had recommended to him; receiv’d the Auk- 
ward News of. his Death, juil as he arriv’d at the 
City gates. The News were fo grating, that he 
would not Enter the City gates, but repair'd ftraight 
to his Sepulcher, and after a PalDonate difcourfe ad- 
drefs’d with many Tears to the Corps, flept all Night, 
upon the Tomb; and next Morning taking leave of 


(a) Plut . dt Vm. mor. (b) Plat. vir. dot. tnu (?) Stunt. EpiftS 
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the adjacent dull, with Kiffes, return’d in great 
forrow to Me °nr a. In like manner, fays SmJias, 

a Chian nam’d Cyrfas, coming upon the fame Er¬ 
rand, flept upon his Tomb, and difeours’d with So- 
p crates in a dream, (a) The Athenians, being thus 
made fenfible of their Crimes, and the bcandal they 
Jay under in Murdering him whom the Laceeiamoni- 
cits valued fo much, unanimoufly difclaim d the Ad, 
and cry’d out that the Authors of it fhould be put 
to death. And accordingly when fome young Men 
of Vomits coming in quelt of Socrates , were by 
(b) Antiftbcnes direfted to Anytm , as being much 
wifer than Socrates , they turn’d Any tits out of the 
City y from whence he fled to Hcraclca , and wy 
there either Expell'd or (c) Hon’d to death by the 
Citizens. As for Melitns they Condemn d him and 
put him to death y and in a word (d) they purfuei 
ail his accuferswith fo much hatred, that they would 
not Converfe with them, nor wadi in the fame Wa¬ 
ter with ’em; upon which thy hang’d themfelves, 
In fine, (f) they repented fo much of what they 
had done, that they reftor’d Socrates s Friends to 
their former Liberty' of meeting*, fhut up the places 
for Gaming and Wreftling y honour’d his Memory 
with a Brazen ftatue, made by Lyfippus , and erefted 
in the Pompeian (i. e. the place where the nptit 
or inftruments of Pomp were kept) and prohibited 
rhe mentioning of his name, in order to bury the 
Icandalous Aft in oblivion. Kot long after, a Plague 
enfued, which they look’d upon as the demerit oi 
this crime, and from that time (f) Athens and ever 
O'rcne it (elf dwindled by degrees into nothing. 

Ik, l r- (/) His Perfon was nothandfome. His head m 
i<*, S'.i bald, his Nufe was flat, his Eyes jetted out with. 
Us Ver- fcvere downcaft look. He had a difficulty in hi 
fpeech. His Language was too laconitk, and withs 
rough and carelels y but at the fame time more me 
ving than all the Rhetorick of Themifiocles. He a 
gued fo happily, that he could jultifie either fidec 


la) Socrst. Epifl. (b) Lien. vit. Antiflh. (c ) Jhrnift. one 
.d Hut. it kr.ii. odio. (el Lien, ft.) Emu. in ades. ^g) $ 
liul. Ibitip. SJsol. Ariftdpb. flit. rro:ag. 
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a caufe. In difputing he was lo warm,, that he often 
beat himfelf and tore off his beard \ and when tlie 
Audience laugh d at him, took it quietly; He heard 
his Opponent’s Arguments very patiently; and often¬ 
times fooke with his face cover’d, to avoid the diver- 
fion of outward objefts. (/>) His conftitution was 
ftrong and hardy, which he improv’d by a fpare and 
temperate diet: For he bore cold, hunger, and ex- 
cellive drinking without any dilturbance ; and he 
wore no Shoes •, and the fame garment ferv’d him for 
Summer or Winter. (/) When Zopyrns a Pliyfiog- 
nomift, w : as ridicul’d by Zlcibiades for reading in 
his looks ftupiditv, and addiftednefs to Fenery and 
other rites, lie juftihed his skill, in owning that lie 
was naturally fo given, tho’ he had (filled his incli¬ 
nations by reafon. (k) Whence A.cibiadcs compar’d 
him to the uglv image of Sdems playing on a Pipe, 
carv'd on the fides of the little boxes that contain’d 
the Images of the Gods; fince'notwithftanding his 
external looks he was adorn’d within with Chaftity, 
integrity, and a divine zeal to vertue, (/) Tho’ he Hts wi )‘ 
never err’d in diftinguifliing between better and worfe, ^ om - 
yet he profefs’d, he only knew that he knew no¬ 
thing: And upon that account (m) Jpollo proclaim'd 
him the wifeil of men. (») In all attempts he firft 
ask’d advice of the Gods, to, whom he tender’d a more sdimn 
than humane reverence.- ( o ) And fomc lay it was s 
out of his reverence to the divinity that he us’d to 
Iwear by a Cock, a Dog, and a Plane tree (under 
which they us’d to fit-) His acquitting the ten 
Captains, his refufing to fetch Leon , his fcorningc<m/?W 
to efcape out of Prifon, and his.reprieving fuch as 
griev’d for his death i are fufficient proof of his con¬ 
stancy and zeal for the Publick gpod? Nay Xantippe 
d) us’d to fay that all theheavieft calamities'of the 
State could not alter his looks, or difcompofe his. 

Umd, which was always ferene and above all grief 
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or fear. He was fo indifferent of Life or Death, 
that when one ask’d him how he did in his declining 
Age-, he anfwer’d, (f) he would do well either way; 
for if he liv’d he would have more Emulation, and 
if he dv’d more praife- He was fo temperate, (g) that 
r ‘ in all the Plagues of Athens , he alone efcap’d. For 
he never ate beyond his appetite, and the Meafures 
of health-, and commohlv never drank but when he 
was thirfty, and that with fo little eagernefs, that he 
always pour’d out the firft draught of Water upon 
the ground: All drink was pleafing to him: Tho’ 
indeed he never preferr d that which is pleafant be¬ 
fore that which is wholefome: He us’d conftantly to 
walk before Meals -, and being queftion’d what he 
mean’d by it, he (aid, he did it to get broath for his 
Fngdtty. (upper. He was fo frugal, (/;) that he contentedly 
accommodated his manner of living to what he had; 
and (aid he came neareft to the Gods in wanting leaft. 
When he law the variety of things expos’d to Sale, 
he us’d to fay, How many things are there , that I 
need not: And often repeated the following Jam- 
hicb \ 


Silver and Turtle breeding fo much Jlrife , 

Fit for Tragedians, not the Human Life. 

He was fo liberal that he took no Mony of his Scholars, 
liberality.(; ) when Xamippe prefs’d him to accept him of i 
Rich prefent made by Alcibiades: We'll vye with him 
(fays he) for munificence , in not accepting what h 
fends us. In like manner, when Alcibiades offer’d 
him ground to build a Houfe upon, (k) If I warm 
Shooes , (lays he ) would not you laugh at me if l ac 
cepted a prefent of Leather to make 'em of. He refus’d t( 
go to Archelaus , who offer'd him Mony: (/) Becauj 
(laid he) I will not die the moft ignoble deaths inn 
reiving benefits that I cannot requite. When far 
_ young Men attir’d like furies with Vizards and Toi 
ours & c ' ches, pretended to affright him as be was coaiio 


(f) Plin. 7. 19. (p) Jllitn. 15. Xencpk. rr.em. Tlut. (h) Xentq 
mem. Ubtn. hurt, (i; JLliiinw. (.k) Letts. ( 1 ; Since, de benefit- 
Granin, vit. I. is. 
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bptne late at night, (m) he flood ftill undifturb’d, 
and began to put questions to ’em as he us'd to do 
in the Lycxum. When he heard,' he was revil’d be¬ 
hind his back \ he us’d to fay, (») Such a one has 
Hot yet learnt to fpeak well ■, or. Such an one may 
beat me whilft I aqa not by. Being kick’d by an in- 
folent young fellow (a) hedifluaded his Friends from 
purfuing him j telling them. That if an Afs had kick’d 
him, they would not kick again or fueit. Another time, 
having receiv’d a box on the Ear, he laid, (b) ’Twas 
hard a Man could not tell when to come abroad with 
a Helmet, (c) When he began to be warm with his 
Friends, he us’d to moderate his voice and put on a 
Smiling look, to keep himfelf untainted with Paflion. 

( d) Hunger nor want could never move him to flat¬ 
tery. Having check’d one of his Friends feverelv at 
a Publick dinner, Plato ask’d him, If he had not done 
better in reprovinghim pi ivately^to which he anfwer’d. 

That Plato had done better in teliing him fo in pri¬ 
vate. To the Queftion, what Countryman he was.* 

He reply’d \ (e) Neither of Athens, nor Greece, but 
of the World. Sometimes he learn’d to Sing, faying 
twas no lhame to Learn what one knew not.He danc’d 
everyday, for his Healthy (f) and was notafliam’d 
to play with little Children. His continence was in- Cmin ' 
vincible. (f) He derided Theodota and Callifie , two <*«• 
topping Courtefans of that time. (h) He took great 
delight in the Convention of Men; to whom he im¬ 
parted all he knew,efteeminga mutual Friendlhip above 
allTreafure •, and with whom he ftudy’d the Writings 
of the ancient Wifemen; which is Evidence that Moral 
Philofophy was commenc’d by the dfu. 

He had two Wives. The firlt was Xantinpe, a &is Wives 
Citizen’s daughter of Athens ; whomhechofe (;) for mi chili- 
her froward and fcolding Temper, as reckoning thofe «»• 
the beft Horfemen who could ride the roughest Hor- 
flsj and himfelf more qualified for his beloved Con- 
yertation with Men when inur'd to bear with a braw¬ 
ling Wife. When A'cibiades told him her fcolding 


(m) .A-liiti. g. ( n ) Litrt. Stob. 71. fa) Plut. ie eiuc, lib. (b) Srnec. 
ie in j. (c) pint, it in cobib. Cd) inert. fe) Plut. ie Ex til. (t) Setter. 

trenquil. (») Quintil. g. 4. (hj Xniopb. mem. 1. p. 7 ji. (i) '/}. oY& 
!• 17. U:rt. 
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was unfuffepble -, he profyfs'd that cuftomhad made 
him eafy, like thofe who live in the continual noife 
of a Mill, and that it was no more than the cack¬ 
ling of Geele. But, fays Alcibiades y Geefe bring 
Eggs and Goflins. And my Xantippt , replies Socn- 
crates , brings me children. When Xantippe (Folded 
him before his Friends, he went out and faia nothing; 
upon which (he threw a bowl of Water in his 
Face - , and then, turning to his Friends j Did m 1 
tell jDj#, faid he, that when Xantippe thunder'd, flu 
•would Rain foon after. Another time, when (he pull'd 
off his Cloak, and his Friends advis'd him to beat 
her •, Well advis’d , laid he, that while we are together 
by the Ears , you may laugh at us , and cry , well done 
Socratesj To him Xantippe. ’Twas probably upon this 
occafton, that Antoninus (k) fevs, he was forc’d to 
gird himfelf with a Skin, and his Friends out of 
modefty withdrew from his prefence. Having invited 
Euthydemus to dine with him, his Wife in a (Folding 
fit overturn'd the Table, upon which Euthydemus 
rofe up to go away, (/) but Socrates Hop'd him, by 
telling him. That tho’ a Hen did the fame thing at his 
Houfe t’other day yet he was not angry. («) When 
Xantippe trode under Foot a curious March-pane lent 
him by Alcibiadcs, he told her, llie would lofe her 
(hare in it as well as he •, and when (lie offer’d to go 
to a Publick (how in an undecent Habit, he told 
her, (h) (lie would rather be the Speftacle than the 
Spectator, So that, upon the whole, (r) he had 
reafon to fay. That of three Evils, viz.. Grammar 
Poefy, and an ill Wife, he had turn'd off two, bat 
could not get rid of the third. By this Wife he 
had two Sons, one brought to him in Prifon in Xau- 
tippe’s lap, and another mmi Lamprocles, who difo- 
bey'd his Froward Mother, but was afterwards re¬ 
claim d by his Father-, r.nddv’d young, for Timer- 
chits of Cbsror.ea , dying very young, defir’d of Secu¬ 
res that he might be bury’d near Lamprocles, he being 
of the feme Age with himfelf. (a) His other Wile 
was Afyto daughter to Ariftides , not the $ufi y bar 


(k' /• 1.16. T Tht. ie in col-ih. fa") Alii)’. var. H(l. it. n- 
y i-zert. Stcb. Alim. 7. io. re) s <ob. 185. (d; T beoioriu 
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the third from him } according to Athermss obfer- 
vation, for Anilides the juft dy’d mi Old Ma 1 in 
Exile long before the 77 Olymp. in which Socrates 
ms born} fmce he dy’d four years before the banifl?- 
ment of Thcmfiocles, who dy’d in the 2 year of the 
77 Olymp. So that both Cafaubou and Mcnagins 
do julUy correft both Laertius and Sitidas , in read¬ 
ing 5i/yotrf Air inftead of Buysnipa. } purfuant to the 
Example of Plutarch , Atbenaus ., and Thcdoritm. This 
Wife bore him Meuedemus or Menexcmut. She was 
contemporary with Xamippe , and furviv’d him as well 
asllie. For in Socrates 's time the Athenians allow’d 
bigamy, byreafon of the Peftilence, War, and Fa¬ 
mine, that rag’d in the 87 and 88 Olymp. Plutarch 
implies that Ilie was a Widow} and that Socrates 
took her out of charity without any dowry, (e) ’Tis 
(iiid, that when thefe two Wives quarrell’d, they both 
beat Socrates for not parting them'. 

(/') The variety of his difputes gave birth to va- //« sd-i- 
rious Sefts of Philofophers, whidi contended for the u>s and 
name of Socratkks. Such were the Peripatetic .trand Auliton. 
Academicks , which fprung from his Scholar Plato, 
the Cyn’.cks and Stoicb deriv’d- from his Difciple 
Antiflhenes ; and the Cyrenaich from Arifiippit;. The 
F.U.mMcgarich , and Herillians , lay claim to the 
Erne Title. To whom we may add Bry/'o of Hera- 
1 lea and Theodoras the Atheift} the one the Author 
of dilputative Logick, and the other of the afiaujiU 
or the Theodoreau opinion. His other Philofophical 
Difciples that joynd to no particular Seft, were 
Crito', Clwcpbo>;, Xe nop'ton, tAifikittes, S’mi as , 

Celt:.’, Glanco, and Terpfson. He had other Audi¬ 
tors that made no profeflion of Philolbphy, namely 
(r'. ’as and AlcibiaJes , who, while they converse! 
with him, conceal'd their ambitions tempers, either 
f on the necelfity of youth, or from a cunning de¬ 
sign to promole their intrigues by his converfatimi. 

Critia- came afterwards to hate him, for cenfuriog 
his Love to Fatly lentils. Alabtadcs was reclaim d by 
him from a difTolute Life} he taught him, (..•) that 
his bit ill Entitled him to no preference before an or- 


c) Teeoivu. (t' Ckiuil Prat. lib. 5. 'a; Cictr. Till. fir,?, i’.'e-. 
• -•.vie. P(nttup. 
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binary Porter-, That his rich Lands were not to be 
hoaited of (b) fince he coaid not diltinguilh ’em in 
a Map of the Earth, of which they were fo inconfide- 
fable a part, (c) He corre&ed his youthful bafhful- 
net in making Publick harangues, by fetting forth that 
fuch a Shooe-maker and fuch a Tent-maker were but- 
inconfiderable fellows fingly confider’d, and that they 
jyere no more in a full affembly. To the Number 
of his Scholars we mail add, (d) the four Sons of 
Crito, namely Cntobidus, Hcrmogenes, Epigenes and 
Ctefippus; Euripides the Poet-, Lyftas the famous 
Orator, eafy to be underftood, but hard tp be imi- 
tatedy I [derates of whom he prefag’d great things; 
Glattco the Father whom he took off from affefting 
a place in the Commonwealth when he was unfit for 
it; Glattco s Son Charm ides, whom be induc’d to 
undertake the Magiftracy, when he timoroufly avoid¬ 
ed all Publick Affairs, notwithstanding his excellent 
qualifications for the office; Niofiratusy t/Eantoio- 
fusy Lyfanias-, Cherecrates whom he reconconcil’d 
to his Brother Chterephon, Tardus, Antipho . and 
Eumares. He likewife inftrudfed Ariflodemt, 
whom heperfuaded to Sacrifice, pray, ana ufe divi¬ 
nation-, Anftarcbiufr whom he induc’d to be liberal 
to his Relations-, other us, whom he difluaded from 
following a Trade when ltrip’d of his Eftate; Dio¬ 
dorus whom he perfuaded to entertain Hermans, 
when he fell into Poverty; Eiuhydemits, whom he 
convinc’d of his error in overvaluing a collection of 
Sentences of Poets and Sophifis ; Htppiasy Nicome- 
des\ Pericles '; Iphicrates, into whom be infus’d cou¬ 
rage by (bowing him Midas’s Cocks bruftling againft 
tbofe of Callt as-, The tot et us ; Eutbyphran, whom hi 
diffwaded from accufing his Father -, Parhajtui , : 

. Painter -, Clito, a Statuary; and PtJlias, an Armourer 
r" Socrates writ nothing of Philofophy. But his dif 
f * courfes of that nature were committed to writing 
by Xenophon , Plato, and others of his Scholars. Hi 
writ (0 a hymn in honor of Apollo y and put fan 
of fop’s Fables into verfe. He likewife compile 
feme Dialogues, which he gave to t/Efihines to ge 


(t>) 3.18. (c) s. 1. (d) Luts., fit. Crit. Vimjf. Hdiut 
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Viony by, he being then in want. He affifted £«- 
tiptoes in compofmg his Tragedies. Which occafipn’d 
Jie following verfeS of Mneftlochus. 

Nero from the Mint , the Phrygians here behold , 

- Made by Euripides, as roe are told\ 

But Whifpers rm , that Socrates was be. 

Who gave perfection to the Tragedy. 

To his other Writings we mult add his Epiftles : 

Ibme of which are publifh’d % Leo Allatius j ana 
others (/) are loft. There was alio another Socrates 
an Hiftorian, another a Bithynian Peripatetick, a 
third a Writer of Epigrams# and a fourth a Co an. 


The Life of XENOPHON 


(a) V'Enophon an Athenian was the Son of Cryllus. His Corn. 

He was born about the firft year of the 82 try and 
Olymp. for Lucian fays he outjtf’d 90 years, and Ptren- 
Stefictides tells us he died in the irft year of the ixo u S f . 
Olymp. He flourilh’d, according to Laertius, in the 
94 Olymp. and according to others, in the 89, along 
with the reft of the Socratick Philofophers. 

(j>) Having ftop’d Socrates in a narrow Paffage, and His at- 
ask’d him where all forts of Victuals were to' be qusintsnce 
fold j Socrates anfwer’d him very gravely, and then So ' 
put the queftion to him where good and vertuous crate5. 
Men were to be found. Upon which, Xeno¬ 
phon being put to a ftand, Socrates bid him follow 
him and learn. From that time Xenophon became a 
hearer of Socrates: And when difmounted in the bat¬ 
tel at Delitim between the Boeotians and Athenians 
was carried off upon Socrates’s (boulders, who ha¬ 
ving his Horfe fhot under him was then fighting on 
Foot. 


(0 Arrian. Mena, (a) Ism. (b) ibid. 


(z.) When 
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Hist:- (c) When Cyrus made preparations for Wat 
tmpMj- w j t {j his brother Artaxerxes K. of Perfa i there was 
> j' S ° nc P roxenus * B&otUn that aflifted him with Forces, 
fatici ex'- P roxems having been the dilcipte of Gor gins the 
peiitio*. pontine, and Xenophons gueil, invites Xenophon by 
a Letter to come and live with Cyrtr, from whom h; 
would meet with more efleem than from his own 
Countrymen. Xenophon (hews the Letter to Spa¬ 
tes ■, who, confidering that the Athenians might be 
difoblig'd by his Tiding with Cyrus , he having for¬ 
merly aided the Lacedemonians againil them, ad¬ 
vis’d him to confult the Delphick Oracle. Accord 
ing'y he went, and enquir’d of the Deity which of the 
Gods he fhould addrefs to for a happy Voyage; and 
receiv’d this anfwer, To thofe , to whom ’tis Ax. 
Upon which Socrates indeed blam’d him for not en¬ 
quiring whether he fliould go to Cyrus , and f,;t 
putting the queilion in fucb Terms as if he had al¬ 
ready refolv’d upon the journey: however he advis'd 
him to go. Thereupon he went to Sardys, where 
he was kindly receiv’d by Proxenus , and by Cyrus unde; 
whom be ferv'd only as a volunteer, and became hi> 
great favourite. Cyrus being kill a in the battel of 
Cunaxa Artaxerxes fent Phalinus to defire the 
Grecian army to laydown their Arms, upon which 
Xenophon made anfwer, that fince they had nothing 
left but their Arms and Valour, ’twould be a piece 
of indilcretion to furrender ’em, and fo become not 
Mailers of themfelves; whereas, if they kept 'em 
perhaps they might make ’emfelves Mailers ot what 
the Perfians had. To this, Phalinus reply’d, Tout 
Man , you look and /peak like a Philofophtr. How; 
ver when Clearchus y Proxenus , Menon , and man) 
other Grecian Commanders were perfidioufly circuit! 
vented by Tiffapbcrnes , and beheaded by A'taxerxu 
the Perfians fummon’d the Greeks to furrender, pre 
tending that Clearchus had been Executed for Tret 
fon, difeover’d by Menon and Proxenus. Upon whic 
Xenophon defir’d that Menon and Pnxemts , who wet 
fittelt to direct ’em, Ihould be fent back. And i 
ftop'd the Perfians Mouths. 


(c) Xitiopb. Exptdit. Cjr. Licrt. 
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In the mean time, (a) he remonftrated to Proxe- His bring, 
mu's Officers, that, Once the King had Treated his in i °f tbei 
brother’s Corps fo ignominioufly, and was fo perfi- Grecian 
dious to the Captains that went to him unarm’d, Arm l' 
they were to expeft no Mercy from him: And when 
Apollonides infilled on the dangers that furrounded 
’em, he told ’him, he aeferv’d to be cafhier’d, as 
the diihonour of his Country, and got him broke. 

Laertius fays, he fcoffingly told Apollenides , his Ears 
were boar’d ; but it was Agafias Stymphaliu not Xe¬ 
nophon, that fpoke thofe words. Pid. Cafaubon. com¬ 
ment. in Lacrt. By his advice the Commanders fill’d 
the Pofts of thofe whom Artaxerxes had beheaded 
with new officers. He himfelf happening to be elefted 
in the room, of Proxems , Put on his Richeft habit 
and the mofl polilh’d Arms (in which he took great 
(b) delight) affirming, that if he dy’d in the Field 
they werethemoft proper and diftinguifliingSepulchral 
ornaments of a valiant Man, and if he obtain’dthe Vict¬ 
ory he was worthy of them. Being thus adorn’d, with 
a fliield of Argos , a breaftplate of Attica, and a Helmet 
of Bmia. and mounted on an Epidaurian horfe, he 
harangu’d the Army; and advis'd ’em to bum 
their Tents and baggage in order to prepare for 
their return. Which was accordingly clone. After 
that, the Army march'd, being Commanded by Che- 

n fophus a Lacedxmonian in the Van, and Xenophon in 
the Reer. Having crofs’d the River Zuthe, Mithri- 
dates coming up with the Reer, fir'd warmly upon 
em: Upon which Xenophon mounted Men upon fifty 
carriage horfes, and provided them with flings, and fo 
oblig’d Mitlrridates to retire. In their March from 
MefpiU , Tijfaphernes overtook ’em with a great 
Army, but was twice worfted. Upon which he re- 
tir d and pofTefs’d himfdf of a Mountain, under 
which the Gncian; were oblig'd to pals. But Xeno- 
hon at the head of a pa-ty got to the top of the Moun- 
tm before him •, upon which he fkd and let fire to the 
Vtllages. In this attempt,one of Xenophons Soldiers 
murmur d that he Ihould March on Foot under the 
weight of his fliield, while Xenophon rode on horfe 
rack: Upon which Xenophon allightcd, and march d in 
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the Soldier’s rank carrying his fliielcj notwithfhnd. 
ing he was encumbred with a horfeman’s Equipage. 
By this means the So'diers were fo animated that 
they forc’d Soteridas (fo the Soldier was call’d) to 
take his (hield and return to his rank. Having I 
March’d in feven days thro’ the Country of the 
rough and warlike Carduchi \ (c) who gall’d ’eth 
with continual oppofition \ they arriv’d in Arneni 
where they put to Flight fome Troops of Horfe; 
from thence they March’d to the River of Telebu 
where the extream cold and Snows kill’d many of 
their M.n; and from thence to the Country of the 
Tecchy who bad lock’d up all forts of provifion in 
ftroeg holds, and fo reduc'd ’em to extream want, 
till at icfr thev ftorm’d one hold, and took out of it 
as much Cattle as maintain’d ’em till they arriv’d at 
the River H opaks after which they march’d to the 
Scythidi , where they met with the Lord of Gymnui, 
that condnftei ’em to the Mountain Theches , which 
prefented ’em with the joyful profpeft of the Sea, 
Being arriv’d at Trapefovd , a Greek Colony, on the 
Eavine Sea, they fent (d) Cherifophus to follicit his 
f'ier.i Alaxibim die Lacedemonian Admiral, (ft 
Tran.port (hips. But he not returning, and their 
Proviln.i failing-, Xenophon perfuaded the adjacent 
Cities to clear them a Paflage by Land. Accordingly 
they march d to Cerafm a Greek City, where they 
Matter'd their Men and fhar’d the Money they had 
made by the Captives, referving a tenth for an offering 
to Apollo and Diana. But Xenophon referv’d his to be 
dispos’d of at Delphi and Ephefns. At latt they arriv’d 
at Corpora a Greek City tributary to the Simpiam , 
which they enter’d by force. Here Xenophon intend¬ 
ed to Plant a Colony but his intention being dif- 
cover’d by a Soothfeyer, the Sinopiam and Herm¬ 
ans, to divert ’em from that defign, offer’d the G -re¬ 
mans a fuificient Fleet to Tranfport ’em home (for 
the Rivers were fo great that ’twas impoflible to get 
home by Land.) And Xenophon , preferring the Pub- 
lick good to all other defigns, perfuaded ’em to ac¬ 
cept "the offer. So that Cotyora was the laft boun¬ 


dary 


(c) X :». lib. 4 . (d) Xeu. /. 5. 
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dary of this tedious march, in which they fpent Eight 
Months, encamp’d 122 times, and trayelld 620 Pa- 
rafangs, and 10820 furlongs. In this City, they 
trade a general inquifition of all offences fmce the 
death of Cyrus \ and Xenophon being arraign’d 
for beating the Soldiers, clear’d himfelr, by flaw¬ 
ing that he never beat ’em without a juft caufe. 

Having fet Sail for Harmond (a) they met Che- 
rifophus With feme Galleys from Ataxihiusi who pro¬ 
mis’d ’em pay upon their Arrival in Greece. The 
Army being aefirous of a General, Xenophon declin’d 
it, and Chxrifophus was chofen. but foon after depos’d 
for refilling to extort a fum of Mony from Heraclea. 

Upon Which Xenophon was again importun’d to a 0 
cept the Poll of a General •, but being either difluad- 
ed by an inaufpicious Sacrifice, or unwilling to dif- 
pleaft the Lacedemonians who were in the interefts 
of Cherifopbus, he ftill declin'd it. Whereupon the 
Army being divided, chofe ten Captains out of them- 
felves. But 2000 Foot and 40 Horfe adher’d to Xe¬ 
nophon , and Landed in the confines of Thrace and 
Heraclea\ where he March’d peaceably thro’ the 
Country: But having receiv’d intelligence that the 
Mutineers Landing at Calphas and wafting the Coun¬ 
ts!' were defeated ny the Thracians , and befiee’d upon 
^fill where they had encamp’d; he march’d direft- 
ly to them: Upon the,news of which, the Thracians 
lied, and the Grecians March’d towards the port of 
Calphas, but being overtook by Xenophon , receiv’d 
him with much joy, and reunited the Army, decla¬ 
ring it Death for any Man to propofe a divifion. 
Neon who was chofen their common General, went, 
to pillage the Country at the head of a Party of 
2qco Men, but was attack’d by Pharnabazus and 
loft 500 Men i upon which Xenophon refcued the reft, 
and animated the Army to march thro’ a lar« Foreft, 
and to defeat pharnabazus , who difputed their paf- 
fege. Here, Cleander governor of Byzantium came 
over to vifit ’em, and exprefs’d a great deal of kind- 
nefs to Xenophon. In the mean time tha Army march’d 
to Cbryfopolis, from whence (Ji) Aiaxibius tranfpoft- 


(a) Xen. /. <. (t>) Xtn. 1 . 7. 
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fd ’em toByzantium. When the Army march'd out ot 
Byzantium, they mutiny’d tor want of the pay that 
Anaxibius hadpromifed upon their Arrival in Greece, 
and returning enter’d the City by force: But were ap¬ 
peas’d by Xenophon y who lea ’em quietly out of the 
City, and then took leave of ’em, and return’d with 
Cleander to Byzantium, in order to go home. But 
foon after, upon Anaxibius’s defire, he return’d to 
the Army, to lead ’em to Perinthtts, in order to be 
Tranfported into Afia. Accordingly he brought ’em 
to Ptrinthus where, finding that the Governor A- 
rifimehus oppos’d their Tranfportationy they went 
to affift Seuthes K. of Thrace againft Medocus y that 
King having invited ’em with large offers of Mony 
to every Souldier, and of his daughter to Xenophon. 
Her ad des, being reprov’d by Xenophon for not ta¬ 
king care to fee tne Army pay’d, relented it fo much, 
that he endeavour’d to work him out of favour with 
Seuthes, by inciting the other commanders to tell the 
King they could lead the Army as well as Xenophon ; 
but on the contrary, they all protefted to Semins 
they would not fere without him. However they 
were all very ferviceable to Seuthes in reducing feve- 
ral places. After which a Meflenger from Tbymbro 
the Lacedemonian General came-to defire their aflA 
fiance in the War againft T.jfaphernes , promifiif 
them good pay. Upon which Seuthes fuffer’d ’em to 
go, and >enophon with much importunity obtaind 
their arrears. Then they Sail’d to Lampfacum , where 
Xenophon was fo ftraiten’d for want of Mony that he 
pawn’d his Horfe which he much lov’d. But marching 
next day to Opbrynium, Brito and Euclides came thi¬ 
ther to pay the Army, and reftored Xenophen hit 
Horfe without any reaemption. After fome time they 
arrivd at Per gamut in Lydia, where Hellas, the Mo¬ 
ther of Gorgion, entertain'd Xenoplm. By her in¬ 
formation , he furpris’d Afidates a Rich Perfinn , 
with his Wife and Children, and took all his Goods, 
out of which the Lacedemonian Captains and Sol¬ 
diers by agreement allow’d him an extraordinary fhare 
of Horfes. Oxen, and other things. Here they ftav’d, 
till Thymbro came up, and joyn’d ’em to the reft of 
the Grecian forces. 
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(„) After that he March’d into Afia, and for a HisfoU 
fum of Mony lifted his Souldiers under Ageftlaus , lowing 
who warr'd with the Perfian in the firft year of the Agelilauj, 
96 Olymp. and became his familiar acquaintance. a ” i _J ,,s 
In the mean time the Athenians were lb difo - Extle - 
blig’d by his fiding with the Lacedxmonian their 
Enemy, and appearing againft the Perfian their 
Allie, that they banilh d him. But the writer of 
Cyrus' s expedition (ays this decree of baniftiment was 
made before his firit return out of Afia. ’Tis af- 
ferted (fays Laertius) by I fiber (who feems to 
be that I finer that was the difciple of CallimAchuSy 
and writ the a a arm*. vid.Menag. in Laert.) that 
Xenophon was banifh d by the Pfephifma or decree 
of Euhulus ; who afterwards voted for his return. 

The next year after his fecond voyage to Afia, he re¬ 
turn’d to Soeotia With Agefilausy who was then call’d 
back to defend his Country from the incurfions of 
the Thebans and their allies. And as he pafs’d thro’ 

Ephefus , he lodg’d one half of the Gold that fell to 
his /hare out of the dividend made at Cerafumy in 
the hands of Megdbyz.us , Diana’s Prieft; (So the 
Priefts of Diana and probably other Priefts, were 
call’d, f'id. Cafauh; in Laert.) agreeing that it ftiould 
W reftor’d to him if he efcap’d the danger of the 
War, or confecrated for a Statue to the Goddefs, 
if he dy d. For it was cuftomary in thole days, to 
fecure Treafure in facred hands, when they were 
in d er the apprehenfion of War or other commoti¬ 
ons. The other moiety of his fhare he lent as an of¬ 
fering to Delphi , with the infeription of his own 
(a) and Proxenus his predeceflbr’s name. 

Upon his return, (b) the Lace dan; onions maintain’d His abode 
him at the publick charge, and gave him a fair Houfe « Scil- 
and Lands at Scilhms in the Territories of Elea t not lunsavJ 
far from the Town^ whither he retir'd, accompany’d Corinth, 
by his Wife Philefia, and Diodorus and Gryllus his 
two Sons, who were likewife call d tibtuufu. Me- 
i-yt-ut coming afterwards to fee the Games celebra¬ 
ted at Olympia in the neighbourhood of ScUlunSy re¬ 
ftor’d to Xenophon the Mony he had left in his cufto- 


1 ) hen. it) Xen. 1. (b) Sul Laert. 
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dy. With which, (c) purfuant to the Oracle's ad¬ 
vice, he purchasd a piece of Land well furnifli’d with 
Woods and .Hills, and all kinds of beafH for game; 
and water’d by a River call’d Selinas , bearing the 
fame none with that which ran by Dianas Temple 
at Ephefus. This Ground he confecrated to Dim , 
and built a Temple upon it: After which he invited 
all the Citizens and Neighbours to a Feaft, and enter¬ 
tain'd ’em with bread and Wipe taken out of the 
Goddefs allowance; and with the flelh of beads kill'd 
on the hallow’d ground. 4 In this retir’d place, he 
employ’d his time in Hunting and writing Hiftories, 
ana converfing with his friends that came to villi 
him. Thither Pelopidas a Spartan fent him feveral 
D or donum Haves, for a prefent (d) But in the War 
between the Eleans and Lacedemonians , the Elem 
furpris’d Scillnns, and fiez’d on Xenophon's Houfeand 
Lands. On which occafion Ins Sons got off with a 
fmall retinue to Lepreum : And himfelf retir’d firft 
to Elis, but afterwards to Lepreum, and from thence 
travel’a with his Sons to Corinth , where he fettled 
At the fame time, the Athenians having refolv’d to 
affift the Lacedemonians , who were then almolt 
over run by a confederacy of the Argives, And* 
tms and Thebans ; Xenophon fent his Sons to right fcr 
the Lacedemonians ; for they had been both bred m 
at Sparta. In the battel at Mantinea , in which the 
Lacedemonians were defeated by the Boeotians in the 
zd year of the 104 Olymp. Diodorus indeed elcapd 
without any remarkable achievement-, but G ryllnsm 
a company of refolute Spartans , broke in upon the 
Theban horfe, flew Epaminondas if) with his m 
hands-, and dy’d valiantly in the throng of his Ene¬ 
mies. ( 7 ) Wnen Xenophon receiv’d the news of to 
Son’s death, he was Sacrificing at Corinth with 1 
Crown or Garland upon his head: At which time, 
he only laid afide his garland; and after enquiry being 
inform’d that he dy’d bravely, put it on again, aw 
went on with the Sacrifice, without fhedding a m 


(c) Xch. is expel. Cjr. 5. Uen. Stnb. 8. (d) Lstrt. (e) W’ 
(0 Uen. 
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only uttering; rhefe words ohm 6 min i 
y.mtw', 1 hew I ha ! he:* a Mortal-, and call’d the 
Gods to witneis ( i! that his Son's virtue gave him 
more content, than his death (arrow. The Epibpl.s 
written upon Cadlas, (’’) which were innumerable, 
arefufficient Evidence of die figure that Xtnopbon then 
made in the woi Id, althenst's tells us, (i) tint Xe- 
noplvri vifited JAonyfuts Tyrant of S.Wp; fat what 
time ’iris uncertain) and being prefs’d by his cup-bearer 
to drink, ask'd the Tvrr.nt why his cook did not 
likewife preis him to Ear beyond his Appetite? 

(d) Xenophon had long thick Hair, with an ipge-AVs /’-•»- 
nious modell. counti nance, liis Perioti was hand-/;* l 
fome and lovely beyond cxpreflion. He was very Re-Eo 
hgioiis, a condai it offerer of batrifices: One who 
was able to judge of Religion ■, a great lover of 
Horfemanlhip, Hunting, and Militarydifeipline, 
and an exaa imitatour of Socrates in every thing. 

He was lo candid, that when it was in his power to 
have (tided and adopted the works of Thtuydidt!, he 
was the firft who honour’d the Author’s memory .by 
puhlifhing them in his name, lie was fo very tempe¬ 
rate, that he us’c! to lav, (r) Herbs and Water were 
agreeable food to hungry and thirty perfeus. His 
Philolophy and moral vertue min'd thro' his words 
an i A dhotis} and his conduft (poke him r.n acc-.ui- 
pliih’d General. Alexander, lays L,:n.iphu, ;/) had 
cot been great, if Xenophon had not pad, i :w the 
perj nailery ail or-• of i.-li.vit Fcrlo'tt o::gbt to be re¬ 
tarded. (c)He was the firft who publilh d Socrates's 
private dilputeswith much greater fidelity than 
Plato-, whom he (/?) charges with fal/bood upon that 
(cure, (/). and was particularly diflatisfied with for 
departing from the Sccratick doftrine, and joyning 
in with the Pythagorick heft in Italy. 

(«) He died at Corinth iu a good old Age, in limb. 
:he firft year of the 105 Olymp. in the Archon- 
hip of Cdlimdes (fo call’d by Diovyfuss Balkar * 


fa) Git. M .x. y. i 0 , i'bl Laertius citing Jriflotlc. (c' Daw of. 1 . 10' 
Lxru Xi M it . Dept. 4. A’) Pi'o.m. (gj Lter's. til) AtLn. Dae- 
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nalfxtts, Sigonii-s, and Meitrfms , tl 10 Laertius calls 
him CJl.den.t.s.) La ; tins has two Epigrams upon 
him i one upon his afcer.t with Cyrus , viz. 

By Cyrus call'd to ajfifi bis bold afcent , 

The valiant Xenophon not only mm 
But back returning he fo bravely fought , 

As one that for m mortal boner fought. 

Then writing his bold A is he plainly fhcro'd, 
ilow much to Socrates his Vdon r ow'd. 

The other upon his death, was as follows. 

7 ho' thee great Xenophon, thy .Native fal 
For Cyrus fake condemn'd to loug exile , 

More kindly far by Corinth entertain'd , 

A happy Life thou leadfi , where mldnefs reign'd, 

. (0 He imitated Herodotus in his Words and lan¬ 
guage. His Stile was fo foft and fweet, (/«) that hi 
was call d the At tick mufe. But after all, HcllAix 
in Photius charges him with writing t«'c vopnic inltead 
of nf-of, and adds (n ) that ’twas no wonder, that a 
Perfon converfmg long with Foreigners, and that in a 
Military capacity, flioutd corrupt fome of his own 
Country' words. His writings, which Scipio Africa- 
ms (0) and Cicero (p) valued fo much; amount to 
Move forty Treatifes (-rfs si Tircif./.ivra (f). Thole 
which are extant, are hisKcfs oreu fU, containing a 
defeription of what that Prince ought to have been, 
rather than what he wasy his Afcu.t of Cyrus in fever, 
bulks, each of which has a preface, tho’ the whole 
has none*, his Hferry of Greece, commencing where 
Thucydides left off, which lome do fallly charge 
with Chronological errors y his Treatife call’d JA 
tans; his Reputick of Lacedcmon which he writ to 
gratify’ the Lacedemonians for their kindnefs to his 
in his exile (V)y His Republick of Athens •, his 4 - 
logy for Socrates y his Occonomicks which Cicero tran- 
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dated i his Symmfr-m, 11 '-to or of a Kingdom •, 
The accounts of Revenues y his Treatises. of Horfes, 
of HorfemanlLip, and of Jiiniti ig- and his Epfitles. 
A Treatife <>f t/Fi(u : vnca f, extant under his name, 
but Annius is the true Author, lkiniinus denies 
the RepuMick of l.Mcdsu.ea and Athens to be his. 
M’fius, a,id the Bilhop of Armagh (d) deny him to 
be the Author of the alcent of tho’ the tefti- 
n oaies of riiitarch, Cuao, Dionyfius HaLcai us/fu^ 
Ucrmoge -Lanr.-us , Ahw:^ Ax: and even the 
purity of the fl\le, ue on rue other fide. 

Laertius reckon; fix befides this, na.melv, 

one an Ad-why- brot'x; to Nicojha ! ;:t ( not Pstlo- 
jlratm) wfij w it th: l-'oen entitled Ti-fcis, as 
a!fo the Life of Et>amwr..n... and ; AopitLs ; another 
a Conn Phyiician ( ) n> Civ..' us Cjlr \a third who 
compil'd I e Hili.J.-. of i LJ\ the fourth a col¬ 
lar ot fabulous prodigies- the fifth a Parian a 
Statuary; the llx.fi. :n old Comick Poet.. But 
to thele JM- add- a great many more, 
namely, Xeneihr. r.:. A-.' chia- who writ the Ba- 
\\loaica- y another c! . f.-t. , .uchor of the Pphe- 
u-tca'y and a third of C\ th- Author of the Cy- 
’iriaca-, all romances-, befides .sv-i'.u a Captain, 
the Son of Eui'ip '-its , Xitao’-o-' of (.. -1, another of 
Lvi pfiiciM , a Cieograpi-.e- neared by Pl.-r . who pro¬ 
bably was the Auior of th: P.rpl ; quote 1 by ] lay 
and Valerius that being th: Title of a 

Geographical Treatise•, Aaopr , a ('*■ AA-, that 

Dionyp.us lUicusuafl -;, A',.T V.y, and P'r Lsrus, 
nention as being \ trior ; t the OSympick games; 
Ifophon &n to 0 , z and Xr.m'so: a Child at 
ft belov'd by a dog. ilefide<-, Arriamu A'romc- 
f Utt I> s i was I'd a< vpA.: \:.n.-jr , in regard of the 
I'vectnefs of his fpe.eli. 


*»s 
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His Link JL'Schints (a) an Athenian, is by fome faid to be 
u-J Life. the .Son of Charinm, a maker of Saufages, 
(aAA’VTtTsi?, render’ J by Aliob--md.rm<, far tor is) and 
by others to be the Son of Lyfanias , of the Sphcttm 
Tribe, call'd '<u. ft >-lc. He was very induftrious 
from his infancy, efp,ciaily in purfuing Socmick Phi* 
Iofophy for which reafon, Socrates laid, the San- 
fage maker's Son is the o l\per fort that refpetls me. And 
when he told his Mailer he was fo poor that he bad 
nothing to give him but himiclf, Socrates made an- 
fwer he had made him a rich prefent. Idmtneus fays, 
’twas he that advis'd Socrates to make his efcape oat 
of Frifon, and not Crito ; whofe name Platt makes 
ufeof, neca-Te tAfchines befriended A jUppm non 
than him. A- ftlppns accus’d him of Plagiarifm, in 
felling fome of Soirdtt s dialogues upon Socrates l 
define, to relieve his extieam poverty: Another time 
(I/) A■ ft up:.- liaving tall.n oat with him, ask’d him 
\Vhy he di not co-i efl bi n tor forgetting his former 
Friendflup ■, to which iA.f hives made aufwer, Test 
hi, fuperim genius bad dr.ci.ver d the Error firll. lbs 
poverty uccJfon'd his travelling into S cily in hopes 
of aliiltance from Dmllus theT\rant: where, ac¬ 
cording to Laertius, he was defpis'd by Plato i blit 
being recommended to the Tyrant by Jriftifpus, 
preferred him with fome of hi/ dialogues, and having 
tafted of his liberal bounty liv d with him till he was 
depos’d. Bur (c) l lntarch , a very creditable Author 
tells us, that Plato recommended him to the Tyrant 
as the perlon of the greated integrity, of all the So- 
cratick difciples ■, and one capable to reform his an 
ditors. (d) Upon Dion s acceflion to the Crown u: 


;V Lien, 'b l’Utt. it in cobib. (c) Di aluhu r d mid $ C,K 
•A'jUirt. 

Sicily, 
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Sicily, he return d to Athene where Plato and Ari- 
fppits were in fo great elicem, that he durft not 
make a Publick prof;(lion of Philofophy, but taught 
it privately for Mony 3 and at laft made mercenary 
Orations for the cram ; which, according to Timon y 
were very perfu.ifive. For ’tis agreed on by all hands 
that he was an exaft and Exquifite Orator \ and fuc- 
cefsfully imitate.! Gorgias the Leomine. Lyfias writ 
an oration againlt him entitled the Sycophant, charg¬ 
ing him with the defending of unjuft caufes, borrow¬ 
ing without an intention to repay, felling unguents 
contrary to the precepts of Socrates and the Laws of 
Solon, and injuring Unnutts's Wife and Children. 

But all thefe allegations are veiy improbable. Tis laid 
that in the extremity of his poverty, Socrates bid him 
ask intereft of himfelf for the Victuals he ow’d his 
belly. His only familiar friend, that we knoiv of, 
was A. .flu l- , furnam'd Mythus. 

He writ feven Dialogues deferibing the Life and Hh U'rit- 
Converfation of Socrates , viz. Miltiadcs , Callias y tings. 
Axioc'-m , A r oafia y Alcibiades , Telauges, and Rbi- 
mu. There are other feven call’d extant un¬ 

der his name, which being writ in a loofe extrava¬ 
gant ftyle, without theleit tinftureof the Semitick 
fxervednefs , are by Per (ins thought to be the for¬ 
gery of Pa'ipho of Eretrium. Their Titles were, 
fi'Aoiij Polyamis, Dracon , Erixias, of V:rtne , Era- 
ffratus , the Scythians. Menedenms charg’d him 
with publifhing in his own name feveral of Socrates ’s 
dialogues, that Xamiptse gave him. Among his Ora¬ 
tions, that in defence of the Father of Phaax, (a) is 
j commended; to which (b) Philofiratns adds another 
! concerning 7 ha,gel,'a. He writ likewife Epiftles , of 
which Lac, tiw mentions one to Dimiyfuts the Ty¬ 
rant j and the Socra’ick Epiftles (c) give us another, 
importing that Ari(ht>pns recommended him to D.o- 
pfft the Tyrant, who was particularly pleas'd, with 
his dialogue call’d Alcibiades •, and that he had advis’d 
PI to and Aijhppns to confult their common Re¬ 
putation in finking their /Emulation and Jealoufy. 


(a) lien, (b; Epift. j .1 Jul. Augufi. fc,' Epijl. 15. 

1 3 Laertius 
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Ojh-rs if ijerlrs pv« in a l.if: of f.”en more of the Dine 

icui t»:t narno, . < " ••• ' ru • ,:rt ol Khetoiick ; ano¬ 
ther, ,;u OtiTi'tV j r ... \ th tlii»d, 

an ..)■(.'■ .•••■•I a dticip • to >v, \ the fourth, 

,.f w\,wy.- t.til'J .'v5, ••?< »,• (‘ or,- 

the filth, of A a;r .'cadcmiik Philulupher, the 

Schorr a->1 o. rlii'o of M l.int ms the RnoJi • 
the fixrh, a , aw .-iter of Politicks, whom 

Chao in /;••;'•£ fa j she knew’-, the Seventh,a Satucry, 
whom /. ft '.a.-! calif, igt. ct'jjimi.'s tmb.\ But bo 
fides thefe. there was one »j£fchims an HiJlorian 
commended ly t.-febius and Hieronymus, another 
an AiLvisr, a Phyfician mention’d by rtiny -, a third, 
of C59-, a Phyfician that recover d Fiwpiiis in the Jail 
extremity-, a’fourth an F/r.-v, whole victories are 
recorded by Iw.-Samm ; a fifth, a noble Erctrian men- 
tion'd by Hcro\tus\ and a fixth, call'd nAifclms 
Selins , mention’d by J-Jcfycbius. 


The Lives of CritOy Simon, GItiuco, Sim - 
mil;, and Cibrs. 


If, becaufethey 
' ' s with the 


T Hefe are properiv frvld ‘ 

did trot allov their Mali.. 

i» Ivarc.s c f prrtxu.ar iec.s l:po» which account,! 
chore, ruru.n: to mct’ol, to rank’em here. 

C, , ad, with a fmgul.11 atredie" 

Op-ply the warts of his matter Sotr.m <., Hi- box 
w; , if, c-.iv, that ui. ny Pertons took ocean->n to apt 
the Iwcttneis of !’;> temper !>v extorting Money fa 
him where it wv.» i:ot c'u.: 'i Upon which, purlua 
x.\ >.:>c ,'s advice, lie irv.i. tain'd cm A 

;.-i cxcsl'.ent Lawyer, hut very poor, to deal v%» 
thofe that moh-ited ' i n with-.-;:cute. lbs f.' 


;e fol 


He 


t 1 earning do s not 

Of whs: is I:\pe 
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ll tue. Of Wicked nefs. Ofaneatdefcription 
« w 'v„ f ) Of the Law. Of Arts. ConcerningCopu- 
«lation. Of Wil'dom. Of Protagoras, or the Poll- 
«tician. Of Letters. Of Poetry. Of what is honeft. 

“ Of Learning. Of Difcipline. Of knowledge or 
“ what it is to know. Saidas mentions 2 or 3 other 
K Crito’s. 

(a) Simon an Athenian , a Leather-cutter ( okvjc Simon. 
■tWs render’dby Mcnaghts, CW0,)committed to writ¬ 
ing what be could remember of Soovrrw’sdifcourfes in 
hisfliop. He writ 3 3 Dialogues, call’d Scytici, in one 
Volume:, the Titles of which are recounted by La- 
mim. He is Laid to be the firft that argued in the 
Socratick way. When Pericles defir’d him to come 
and live with him, promifmg that he fliould want 
for nothing 3 hemnfwor’d. He would not fell his liber¬ 
ty of fpeech. Amon g the Socratick Epiftles , there’s 
one extant under his name, in which ne checks Ari- 
ftippus for deriding the Socratick Learning; and owns 
himfelf a Leather-cutter, to the confufion of thofe 
who in following Socrates live luxurioufly. 

Clanco an Athenian and Brother to Plato, writ Glauco. 
nine dialogues in one Volume; Befides which, there 
are 32 more falfely alhrib’d to him. The Later Au¬ 
thors take no notice of him (b\ 

Simmias a Theban writ 23 Dialogues in one book. Simmias. 

Cebes, a Theban, and dilciple to Socrates writ Cebes . 
three dialogues, entitle d, the Table , Hebdome , and 
Pbrynichus. 


V Uert. (b) Mtnsg. in' Uert. 
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SECT. IV. 

Containing the Cyrenaick, Mega- 
rick, Ekan, ana Erttrian Setls. 


The Life of ARISTIPPUS, founder 
of the Cyrenaick Seft. 

T7i. Com- (a) /IR.'ftippus the Son of Arctrtdes a Cyrcncan , being 
try ri *1 drawn to Athens by the far Ipread fame ut 
tumour. Spcrater, particularly by the account fie had of him 
ftom Ifihom.’xl>:i> (Jo) whom he met occaficnally at the 
Olympick gamesy was the founder of the Cyem.ck 
fed. For, after So- ntes, the Ionick Philofopiiy was 
ipiit into feveral Setffr, of which this is one. (c j He 
was chiefly delighted with the more voluptuous dis¬ 
putes of Socrates y and led a courfe of life quite dif¬ 
ferent from the Socratic' precepts and practices, being 
addided to l uxury, Prodigality, Wine, and Wo¬ 
men. Notwithftanding he had a plentiful Efface, lie, 
was the firii of all the Sarat cks that tookMoney for 
teaching Rhetorick y part of which he fent to Socr.i- 
ter., but receiv’d this anfwer, That his Damon would 
net permit him to take it. This voluptuous tem¬ 
per of his is expos'd by Xenophon, in bis Treatife 
agai’ft Vie Acre, Theodoras in his Treatife of Sects , 
and 1 Into in his book of the Soul. However he was 
not alham'd of it, for when Socrates ask d him, Hots 
he cane to have fo much Money ? he reply’d, How came 
yon to have Jo little '< He was a man of a foft pliant 


hO Lart. 5m*. ;b) Ikib Je euriof. iejCh.de om. Men.ieipt.v- 
temper, 
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temper, and particularly well acquainted. with the 
art of complacency; of which there are feveral in- 
ftances in his condud at Dionyfius’ s court. 

Havi g left Socrates, who indeavour d in vain to His les- 
reclaim him both by Speeches and writings, (a) he Aug So- 
went to */£g'na, where he liv’d a more diflblute crates, 
life than before, continuing there till the death of w 'l . 
Serial : Here, he became acquainted with Lais the 
famous Corinthian Courtefan, by birth a Sicilian, 

(ii) who came thither every year to the feaft of Nep- 1 ‘ 
t::ne\ and follow’d her to Corinth, (c) In 
his Voyage to Corinth , a fudden Temped put him 
into fome diforder: Upon which one of the pafiTen- 
gers upbraided the Philoiopher with fear, while illi¬ 
terate Perfons were fearlefs; but receiv’d this anfwer. 

That illiterate perfons had not fuch a Soul to lofe, as 
the Philolbphers, Being reprov d for keeping company 
with Lais , he made anfwer, that ’twas true (d) he 
enjoy’d Lais , but Lais did not enjoy him; adding, That 
twas not pleafure, but flavery to pleafure that was cri¬ 
minal. When his Servant check d him for giving Money 
to Lais, who entertain d Diogenes gratis; 7 giveher 
Money, faid he, toot I may enjoy her, net that others may 
mt, (e) When Diogenes reproach’d him for keeping 
company with the lame Woman that entertain’d him; 
lie replied, that Tis not more abfurd to converfe with 
a Woman whom others have enjoy’d, than to live in 
a Houle, or Sail in a Ship that has been us'd before. 

After his return to his native Country, in Africa, 
he inllituted a Sed call’d from the place Cyrena:ck.°J hit Seif. 
ItJ Some fay, the followers of this Sed defpis'd Lo- 
but others affirm that they thought it very ufe- 
They held, that judgments are form’d upon 
the inward touch, and motion; that the fenles are 
oftentimes fallacious; that Sounds, Colours, and ex- 
trinlecal obeds are not at all comprthenfible or per¬ 
ceivable; they only affed us in a certain manner, 
and that affeftion or pa (lion is the only objed of 
our perception; for whirenefs, fweetnels, and the 
other reputed qualities of objefts, are not in the ob- 


0 ? -d<kn. Detpn. 1 1- (b) Step!', or tpi orlKiav- (c' Laert. (d) 
,<u ** (e) Atkin, deipn. 13.(1) Lien. 

jeds 
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};fts them .'. Ives, but in us-, and according to the dif- 
lerenc coniiitutiort of the Ser.fcs, the lame ohjed 
giv v ? ditTere’-* motions or qualities, as in the cafe of 
the yetiu’.v jaundice, and purblind perfons.- So that 
there is no common l'tendard for whitened, fweet- 
nefs, or any other perention, fince the affections yf 
Men vary ace 'chug u. the omit tuition of their itnles, 
and ev. v Man -vVs by his own affeftion. (/) Tis 
true we It. vc i,npo> - c Timon names upon our judg- 
ments or affedtions; and ra> kd ’em in fuch and fuel] 
ciafTes; but a: the iame time no Man can fay that his 
Neighbour is atfefted after the fame manner with 
himielf, fince he is only capable to judge of the Mo¬ 
rion within himielf. Purfuant to this notion: they 
rejected Piy'.cks , as Treating of External objefls, 
which they took to be incomprchenlible- They al¬ 
erted two perturbatk ns (h) of the mind, Pam and 
PUuf>,rt \ the one a rough, the other a fmooth Mo. 
tion. Between thefe two, they plac'd a medium , whole 
End was neither good nor ill. Pain , fay they, is 

equally avoided, and Pleafure equally coveted by all 
Creatures; fo that pleafure is the ultimate End, and 
one Pleafure do's not differ from another in fweet- 
nefs or any other gradual quality, tho’ there ate 
degrees of Pain. By this End they underftood a Cor¬ 
poreal pleafure, different from that permanent fe- 
aatenefs (J) occafiond by the privation of Pain and 
Ceff -uon of trouble, which Epicurus maintain’d to be 
the t mmim bonum: For indolence, and privation of 
Pleafure, being no Motions, are,according to,them, 
neither Pleafure nor Pain, but a medium between 
’em, as being qualities of thofe that deep- Beftdes, they 
diiltnguilh d the 'umnum bonum from beatituae or 
ftl:cin y the former being a particular Pleafure de- 
fir'd for it f-.lfand the latter a compound of all pat' 
ticukii Pb - iive:-. whether part, prefent or to come, 
and defirabie not for it felt, but for the fake of all 
the divided plea frees. Moreover they affirm; that 
Pleafure anting from the vileft Actions is in it le" 
gooa and defirabie; that fume Men’s minds may hi 
fo deprav’d as to covet no Pleafure; that the Plea 


Lun. Cicer. Aa.l 
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fares and Pains of the Mind have no ciependance upon 
the body, for inftance, the joy v. have for the 
fimple profperity of. our Country, without regard to 
our felves \ that the remembrance of pft, and ex¬ 
pectation of future injoyments, is not /'/?,?,Gv- f , the 
Motion of the Soul being funk by time and expecta¬ 
tion: So that pleafure confifts in one part of time, 
viz. the prefent, and that we are onlv to mind •, fince 
paft things are gone out of our reach, and what is 
to come is uncertain. They hel i further, that Pica- 
fun do’s not confift in limply leeing or hearing, for 
that a counterfeit Lamentation is agreeable, while a 
real one is difpleafing to our Ears. That the Pleafures 
and pains of the Body exceed thofe of the mind; and 
for that reafon offenders are punilh’d with corporeal 
Pains, and manv take more care of their bodies, than 
their Souls •, that the caul’es of fome Pleafures are 
fometimes troublefome to us. and ’tis not eafy to 
get Inch a concurrence of Pleafures, as will make up 
a State of true felicity , that one pleafure is fuffici- 
entatatime, and a wife Man do s not live always in 
Pleafure, nor a Pool always in pain, but for the moft 
part; that Wealth is an efficient caule of Pleafure, 
but rot to be defil' d for it tdf: and that ’tis only the 
fnrpriftng and un.xp.’Cted evils that occafioty grief. 

V. 1 h reference to fnr.-ne, thev held, that Venue 
ar ! Prudence are only definable for being a fcource 
i f p'nifart in which a'l gv\j confifts •, that juftice or 
i'.vxtice, honeity or diU-unes/v, are not <uch by na¬ 
ture, but by Law ami cuftom, that x good Man 
avoids ill things on'.v f >r of cenfure or punifii- 
nmt, and that fuch'a • t.e is wife (■'•)•, that a Wife 
n will never give way r envy, incontinency or 
rritio'i, fince the * ; vcceci fr.v.n vanity j but 
i.'i.f and fear, he is fuhieft to, as being nat’aial to 
Mankind; that a friend b ro be luv a only for the ufe 
make of him •, thi'o r.e vert us are common to 
bj"'s as well as wife Men y and that bodily Exeicife 
conduces to the ait-ining of wrtue. l;hTrl . 

•among the manv Philolowurs that were drawn to v j s tg 
Sl l i by the magnificence aV.d liberality of Dionyftus Sicily. 

k C.ijubnn s -1 }. it inine to tkc foregoing fen- 

in Laertius’s /eat ; for tie hx; a fid :lj U> rafted. 
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the Tyrant. A made one-, (a) npon his arrival 
I 0 ' a ask’d him the reafon of his coming upon 
V. hh he rep! y d, I ame tog ve tvha * I have,andreceive 
rr -' 1 .ot. Tho others report his anfwer to be 
thus, i V.-cr I * ’-re 1 ip ’ r dom / went to So crates, but now 
ir.;-- • ? ’ V-.-v / h-e-e rcco.v r c to you. He quickly ingra- 
ti'-tv, him.elf with Dio?' foV'^'ondah the reAof the 
Philo ^p! .-rs, b' hcndnghj Mmo to ail occurrences; 
f. • - A ai! tho* ram.-, a >u never troubled himfelffor 
t J h When D '.onyfim after a great feaft 

con., ’ ■ -o dance in the Womens Pur¬ 
ple habits, a _ -1 . us’d, reciting thefe Lines, 

1 '-ymot m rate array 

' M.vn tod nor my Sex betray. 

A- j v p- comply’d, and made this Repartee: 

A r Bacchanalian Fe ’(h, where mirth is free , 

A fobtr -n.nd could ne'er corrupted be. 

Another time when Dony(iu< deny’d him a requell; 
he fe! at his feet and by that means obtain’d it; and 
being blam’d for fo doing, I am not to be blim-i , 
faid he, but Dionyfuis w;o r e Ears a-e in hit ftr. 
He gave a fignal inftance of his indifferenev and 
command of himfelf,when D onfuu gave him his choice 
of three C.r tcza-is ; at what time he led ’em ali three 
our, la-'ing, VMs Enfnr'd for making a Preference. 
And then turn’d them off. He could with equal de¬ 
cor'm wear a rich M.lcfian Cloak, ard an old rag¬ 
ged garment. (c) Being blam'd for patiently fuffering 
i) n- . Ir.s to fpit upon him; the Fifher-men, faid he, 
rri:' r,; {,•-.■( -o hr ye- Ai over in hopes to catch A Gitdgto-i 
. -,i ; ! and fh.tli not I endure to be fprinUcd wn 

»* ' t-'.r , 'n order to catch a lVh.de (/Usw. 

which ‘ fen g .’s read- frimit. and takes to be the fame 
full that d c s :< call? 3'-Asm<. Stanley favs ’tis an 
a-qui mea! wur! wh-n pronounc’d, gxWfUnifying a 
frhY-cea Gudgeon, and 8»;r c r a Tyrant. When 
'—s ch. - kd him ror begging Money, for that he 
h . J r,v t hi n r. wife Man wanted nothing •, Let 
h.t.cit , raj's he, and then Pll talk with you ; and ha- 
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vino receiv’d it, Now, fays he, you fee 1 dom want. To 
t).imyf‘iis asking why Philolopheis haunted the Gates 
t Sufi;' of Rich men and Rich men not thofe of the 
Philolophers y Becauje , faid he, they know their own 
meffhies, better than the others do. Another time 
being commanded by Dionysus to difcourfe upon a 
point of Philolophy; ’ tis unreafonablc , faid he, that 
tlm M a Learner fhouldfl defire me to fpeak, and yet 
teach me when 1 ffoiddfpeak. At which time, when Dio- 
mto being offended commanded him to the lower 
end of the Table, / perceive , faid he, you defiptt to 
make it a tilace of honor. And (.1) next day being 
ask’d by the Tyrant, how he lik’d it, he made an- 
Iwer, that all places were alike to him, for he now 
look’d upon that to be the molt honourable which 
formerly he defpis’d, ande contra. Being ask’d why Dio- 
ny’his fell out with him y for the fame reafon , faid he, 
that makes others fall out with me. When Plato re¬ 
fus’d a great Sum of Money proffer’d him by the Ty¬ 
rant ; DionyPuts, faid he, offers much to thofe teat 
take nothin?, but Vttle to us w‘00 a<k it. (fa) Another 
time, an Eclypfe of the Sun being foretold by Heli- 
ton one of PI..to s Friends, he faid, He could foretel a 
yet (tranger thing, viz., that 7 - 7 .and Dionyfas would 
quickly fall oaty and lb it happen’d. _ When D. any fuss 
recited to him, thele verfes out of Sophocles, 

He that with Tyrants feeks for bare fupport, 

Enjlavcs himfcl , thofree hc came to Court. 

He prefently reply’d, He is no ftave if he be free to come. 

(a) His voluptuous Life and his intimacy with Die- fht Cen - 
k j!'us procur’d him the enmity of therelt of the Phi-fures he 
lofcphe. sy particularly Xenophon , who writ the Trea- met with. 
tile of Pleaftre againlt him y and Plato, who in his 
Pbs-h cenfures him for taking his pleafure at <tAsgina 
m the time of Socrates' s death. When Plate anfar d 
hs lumptuous Life in Sicily, he told him, A fumptu- 
vu 5 Lile was not inconfiltent with goodnefs, fmee 
Dwtiijim, whorft he own'd to be a good man, liv’d 
more profufely than he. Theodoras in his book of Seds 


L dtlKti. Deipn. 11. cb) Plut. viu Dion.i a) Lam. 
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and A!cx:< the Comick Poet reproach'd him upon 
the feme (core. Phsdo likewife derided him for making 
nle of crgu nts. Kor were *As-chines and he always 
good friends-, for, once, after a falling out, Ariftipm 
ask’d him to be friends with him, and not to continue 
at variance till (bme fccundrel reconciled ’em over a 
cup, upon which tAZfchines applauded the Motion, 
and own'd him to be better, natur’d than himfelf, in 
yielding firll tbo’ he was his Senior. Plutarch's ac¬ 
count of the fame ftor: is inferted in the foregoing 
Life of £ fchlr.es. To .he number of thofe who were 
difoblig d by his voluptuous Life, we may add An¬ 
ti f hints , who writ him a repreheiifive Epi'He extant 
among the Socr^ ck /'/■/•My CO t0 which A-flip¬ 
py return'd an anfwer by way of bantery importing 
that'twas true he " - (j mi-fortunate as to live un¬ 
der a Tyrant, vK. _ o d him liberally with food, 
uncuent", r,"ri*vnrs, B n.:' i''.,!"- y and that hewidi’d 
tislmadnels’ir cc.m.i’v, to Mi h might be puuilli’J with 
the curie of never being rid of luch Evils; that he 
willies Am.flhr :c truth good of his Figs, Cretan 
Meal, lupintS, the fountain of Enneacrentu, the 
old garment that icrv.s him both Summer and 
Winter, and the feilovii.ip of Slum the Leather- 
drefTerand other mecharicksy Inch things being pro¬ 
per for af.v* per:on jiving under the A Ini'. De> 
mocracy , Let .ico.iti.teiit with the rules of Tyranny, 
and tF. meafurcs of D:»rJ i court. (<■) lwwe- 
ver, ’tis plain that Ar.jhp: :n was 10 generous an Ene¬ 
my as to lerveiome of Am;jhit>:e> s friends in ‘inly, 
and fave ’em from death, (>i) D o wes likewife fol¬ 
low’d the example of his matter A tiflhtnts tn inveigh¬ 
ing againit ^ h-.Jr ppm, and calling hi n a Court-Sp.vid 
One time, when Disines was walking herbs, An- 
ftipptu came byy and was thus acoafted by him Q): 

if Ariflippus fluently null lint. 

On Herbs, be mull ike Courts of Kings decline : 

,T° which Ariflippus gave the following anfwer. 

if it shit cenfures me knew tom to ufe 

The Courts of lyings, be would bit kerbs refufe: 

\b) Epifl. js (c) Socrit. Epifl- u- (A) Hen. (f; HortUZpifi. i-»f 
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Now which ofthefe Ton think is left declare ; 

Or elfe, my junior you, with patience bear. 

Why Ariftippus humors btj f; for thus 
He bob’d the Cynick, .« the Jiory goes: 

1 for my felf, to plettfe the People you. 

Break Jejh ; my way's the better of the two: 

1 make my Court, am free from fear or force ; 

To carry me the -lying provides i horje, 

Whilftyoti beg Scraps ; and tho you boafl you live, 

And nothing want, are lefs than thofe that give. 

He excel I’d the other Pbilofophers in witty fay- 1TisJpopb - 
ings: Of which theft are preferv'd. (g) Being charg’d tkgms. 
with Prodigality in giving 50 drachmas for a Par¬ 
tridge • Why, laid he, woJrfi not tioit have bought 
the fowl, could'ft thou lm e bad it jar a farthing , 
to which the other afienting; Well then, added he, 
fifty drachma’s are no more to me than thy farthing , 
upon the like occafion he told Tl.no, that he'lovd his 
belly, and Plato lov'd his money. He laid y a freedom 
of converiarion wis.li l\.en was the greatefr benefit 
acci ueing from Phil, -fophy; if an expenfiw way of 
living were finfal, ilie Gods would not fuffer it on 
Feftival days; the excellency of a Philofopher lies 
in living ju'ftly, tho there were no Laws to oblige 
bim to it t, the learned and unlearned differ as a 
wild Hurie and one that is broken, and the diffe¬ 
rence would be made to appear by lending them nak- 
to ftrangers; ’tis better to be a beggar, than il¬ 
literate, lince the one wants only Riches, the other 
humanity. Entring one time into a Curtezan’s lodg- 
■ng, and perceiving one of the young men that were 
With him to be afliam’d; Ne'er blujb, laid he, the Jbame 
™ f m l\’ e m going in but in not being able to get out 
‘tram. To one that propos’d him a riddle to be unfold- 
ji Paid he, wheref ore dofi thou defire us to unfold 
’“‘fr which the words themftlvcs frefeut tts fo myfteri- 
ofilywrapt up. Being ask d why he fled the room, when 
another revil’d him T« in his power , fays he, to rail-, 
t\ m ■”" w , m t0 l }car - To one that was offended at 
ie 1 hilolbphers for frequenting the gates of Rich men j 
"J'liuid he, the Phyficians ftquent the Chambers of 
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the fid ; yet that is no reafon that a man foosdd rath, 
choofc to lie fick , than be a Phy-ficiav. To one wU 
boaued of his great readingy As thoj'e , faid he, 
eat iroft are not the n.ofi healthy , fo ’tis not large 
ufeful colie il ions that make Men learned. To iiij 
Lawyer that having Pleaded his caufe, got the day, .4 
ask d him, What good Socrates had done mm i So 
laid he, toat \our allegations on my behalj a, e all n.. K/ 
good. He advis d his daughter Arete above all things to 
contemn fupeifluity, and compar’d an over grown 
El’tate to an over large fhooe that cumbers the tout, 
Being ask’d what his son would be the better for being; 
Scholar y For this atleafi y faid he, that one Stone will a 
ft upon another in the 7 heatre. Having ask’d 500 drach¬ 
ma's for taking care of a Man s Son, and receiv’d this 
anf\ver,that a Have might be bought for thefatne Mum; 
buy it then , laid he, and fo you’ll have two. He faid, lit j 
took Money of his friends, not fo much for his u\\ n w, 
as to teach them the right ufe of it. Being upb,aided 
for feeing a Lawyer to Plead for him; Wry, lai 1 lit, 
when I have a mind 1 or a great Supper , I always hire 1 
cook. To one who glory’d in his Swimming-, Arewtw 
ajbam'ii, laic! he, toboafi of what the Dolphin is prod 
of. To one that boalted of his bearing much drink; J 
Mule , faid he, can do the fame. Being blam’d for taking 
Money ,contrary to the Socrat.ck way y Socrates , laid lit, 
having the chief.fi oj the Athenians for his Purveyors, 
took oj them as much wheat and wine as he had p*i .at 
eccafion for , and rtticrn d the refi : Blit I have ho pur¬ 
veyor but Eutichides, whom I bought with my r,.c.t\. 
Being entertain’d by Simms ., Dio/yfm’s Treaiarer, 11 
a magnificent houfepav d with co.ily Marble; he Ipit 
in the treafurer’s face y faying, He could tot find afi.'-f 
place. Being ask d how Suratcs dy d y I wifh , faid!:, 
that I n.ay but die as he did. Polyxcuts the lophiit Coin¬ 
ing to his houfe, and feeing there a company of line La¬ 
dies, and great preparations for a banquet, made a long 
harangue againlt luxury: Arfhppus having liltad 
patiently for fome time; D'ye hear, faid he, wifi 
fi.iy and dine with me to day} To which when the other 
agreed. Why then fo angry, laid he, jar I perceive tisix 
the r.ehcacy of the Meat, but the coji you find fault wuc- 
Being a board of a Veflel mann’d with Py rates, he crli'J 
out his Money, and counted it before them, and t!:s 
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let it drop into the water, pretending to be forr” for 
the mifchance and as fome affirm, laid j ’77 j better t‘:nt 
this police thrown away Ariftippus, than tb.it An- 

ftippus flmld perifb for the fake or hit r^ncy, He re¬ 
prov’d men for viewing narrowly theVefle's which they 
bought in the Market, bary.v.r nv.’kmg any in- 
fpeition into their lives: V, .mb •>:' u; tribute to 
Drogues. Being fi.zd by An.y- ■ .-w iii sif.i, and 
a>k'd how he found hi.- confidence tinm: I'm!, laid 
be, when bad J more oicaf.oa to be comidint than novo, 
th:tt I dtn to difeourfe Ataphrmes. Thofe that were 
iiilhu&ed in Liberal Iciences ( iynu/Aia ■x-'iS'ivunt. 
i which Al<iobr.wJit;::i renders antes ingemias to dii'tin- 
j guifh ’em from Philofopbv. vid. Ah'ob--. '■» Laert.). 
aid negleded the ftudy of Phikfophy, he compar'd 
to Penelope's fuitors, that were welcome to h.-r nptids, 
but could not gain the iniltvifs. He faid, boys ought 
chiefly to learn thofe things that will be of ule to 
them when they come to be men. Being upbraided 
for leaving Socrates to go to Diomjt/s : 1 went to 
Strata, faid he, for Education , to D.u- 

ii'jfim for Recreation fcruS'iii) which Meibomim ren¬ 
ders, ut illuderer oh peewit am. Vid. Laert. Edit, novifs. 
Amfiel.) To a Curtezane tliat told him, Ihe was 
With child by him} Thou canft no wore tel! that, faid 
he, than if thou flmld ft fay, fuch a thorn pricks me, 
ip walking thro' a field of brambles. Being cenfur’d 
lot taking money of D.ovyf.-.ts, when Plato accepted 
only of a book } / want Money , faid he, and Plato 
wants books. (a) When one came to condole his lofs 
of a farm } iVlsy, faid he, I have three fields ft ill, and 
)m have but one: So 1 Jhould rather compajfionate 
your cafe than my own. (b) He faid } we fhould not 
fuit words to our anger, but appeafe our anger with 
words. Seeing a very comely little Woman, (c) Thin, 
faid he, is a little Evil, but a great beauty. His adr 
dee being ask’d upon Marriage j If a man, (d) faid 
he, takes a handfome Wife, Jhe will be common ; if 
m ugly one, file'll prove a fury . To conclude, being 
upon a journey, fays Horace (e) 


») Plut. it tn.Kj. imm. (b) Stub. Ethic. 99 . Stob. (c> Ethii nj. 
nihil J8J. (e) Satyr. 5 . 
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I JO The Life o/HEGESIAS, &c. 

]!*ka bid Us faces, is b: ore LvbU reft, 

leave ill 'cis iVciltk, beciuje it Jiopt his haft. Air. Om!\ 

His V.'u:- (■’) He is (kid, to have compil'd feveral Treaties; 

m s i . VI:. three books of the Libyan Hifiory dedicated to 

Diony bits -, 23 dialogues upon feveral Subjefts, fane 
in Derrick , fome in the Attick Dialed; fix books of 
Fxcrcitations, (b) one of Plcxfitrc (1) one of Phyif 
lepy v and four Fifties, extant in the Socratick col¬ 
lodion publilh’d by I.co Allatins. 

/•'is <’nk. Being call'd from Sicily to Cyretie to proteft his 
h> t hi- daughter Arete from the oppreilion of the Magiftrates, 
he took leave of Dionyfw after a long (lay at | 
his Courts and falling Tick by the way was forc’d to 
put into Li para an /Eolian Bland, where he did, 
(c ) He had two children •, Arete a daughter, whom he 
bred a Philofopher; and a Son whom he difmherited fer 
his ftupidity. Being cenfur’d by his Wife For not ow¬ 
ning the Son, that fprang from himfelf: ZJfelcfs this.,, 
faidhe, tho generated in our bodies, fitch as fpittle mi 
lit c, -xe throw as far from ns as we can. Arete his daugh¬ 
ter communicated his Philofophy to Arifiipptujm. rl>: 
Son j who taught it to Theodoras the Atheilt, the in- 
itituter of the Theodore.tn Seth. Antipater of C\nn 
another of his dilciples, taught it to Epitimidcs , he to 
P.rrabates, and he again to Hegefias and Annitcny 
who, improving it by fome additions, mftituted the 
r Sects call’d h'tgcfiac and Anniccrick. 
ij“'- s0, e (f) Befides our Cyrenean Philofopher; there was 

'rlli' Anfiippns his grandchild, furnam’d (nrf«<fW«w 
from being taught by his Mother Arete: Arijlipp: 
that writ the Hiftory of Arcadia ; and Arijh?;;-: 
Member of the new Academy. 


The Lives of Hcgcfias and Anniccrii 

(.) TlT.pi?as was furnam’d ■jitQiQdntTtf , Lera. 

T ‘ (h atnr, irom a book he writ Entitled/• 
». spiff •, in which he lets forth the inconveniencies- 

i. i i..:.t,:t. / c. I cm. 1 it. PjttJ'. .<!' 

•- ■•I'- in- »«• : i ... Acer. tule. mjf. «• 
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Life, and the advantages of death, with fo much 
Rhetorick that it induc’d many to lay violent hands 
on themielves. Upon which Ptolemy prohibited him 
to difcourfe upon that head. His Followers, call’d 
fi om him Hegefuses (a) had the feme notion of plea¬ 
sure and pain with the Cyreneans : And held betides, 
that friendfhip and beneficence, are not valuable tor 
their own fake, but for the fake of the benefits they 
bring us- ? that, fince the Soul fympathr/.es with the 
body which is fubjeft to many diftempers, ’tis impof- 
fible to attain to a perfeft felicity efpecially confi- 
dering that fortune oftentimes baulks our expectati¬ 
onsthat life and death are equally indifferent to a 
Kvifeman; that the delightfuhiefs of Lome things 
and the diftaftfulnefs of others, is only owing to' 

Scarcity or fatiety; that wealth and poverty, fervi- 
Iiide and freedom, honour and difhonourj have no 
influence upon pleafurc, fince Men in all conditions 
pre equally affefted with pleafcre that a wife mart 
refers none before himfelf, the greateft of benefits 
eceiv’d from others being interior to thole he difpen- 
0 j that the fenfes cannot direft our knowledge, but 
:eafon alone-, tliat all ofFences ought to be pardon’d, 
ince we are urg’d to them by natural paflionsy that 
t becomes Men to inftruft, and not to bear enmity 
me with another y that a wife man is more fedulous 
n avoiding evils, viz. labour and grief, than in the 
hoice of pleajure, becaufe an indifferent purfuit of 
ileafure is the bell fecurity from thele evils. , 

Anniterii (b) a Cyrenean was admirably well skill’d Anriicerif 
n Chariot-racing, (c) Having drove a chariot round 
'ten’s Academy, feveral times, fo exaftly that the 
■heels never went out of the track Plato faid, He 
ter takes fo much pains about things of no valtie^ mujl 
c f cl greater concernments, (d) When Plato was 
J ld as a Have in 1 Aigwa, Annkeris being there re¬ 
ran d him for thirty mint, and fent him home, and 
fus’d to be reimburs’d by his friends,telling them,th'at 
he Athenians were not the only Perfons that were 


>1 Itert. (b; Inert, (e) JtVat. Vat, kill, i. 17. td) lust r. rid 
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worthy to take care of Plato. The Anmccnans bis 
difciples agreed in moft things with the Hegehcs, 
(a) Only they maintain'd tlu intrinfick goodnTs of I 
friend/hip, benevolence, duty to Parents, ana sftirg! 
for the good of one’s country : In the performance | 
of which duties, if any misfortune Ihould betel i 
wife man, they accounted him never a jot the lets hap¬ 
py, tho’ he enjoys but a few p'ealures • They hell, 
that we ought to habitual our felves to vertue, bv 
realonof our innate evil difpofition-, that we oug’.t 
to entertain a friend, even when there’s no profit 
in the cafe y and out of love to him ought to un¬ 
dergo all manner of hardfhips; notwithftanding that 
pleafure is our general and ultimate End. 


The Life of THEODORES. 


k'i» Life. (/’) ‘T‘HEO DORVS was furnam’d the 4 tkifi, 
1 from a Treatife he writ againft the exifWi 
of the Deity, from which Epicurus borrows -ary 
things. He was nicknam’d ©sic, GoL upon this u: 
cafion. Stilpo askd him, if he thought hitr.fdf fa 
fame that he call’d himfelf - , to which he aifcnting 
Then, continues Stilpo, yon arc God-, which ~>m 
rus grarted. Upon that, Stilpo told him, *y tb 
fame realon he might call himfelf a Jaadaw Bra, 
expelt’d Cyrene by the Citizens, he told ’em in a jtf 
ing way, that they did him a diskindnefs ir banifliin 
him out of Africa into Gteece. From thence he can 
to Athens , where he had like to have been c ag 
to the Areopagus in order to his condemnation hs 
not Detnetrius Phalereus refeued him. P" ’:g c 
pell’d Athens , he came and liv’d with T ‘' ; d 
Son of Lagus, who fent him as his Ambaffadar. 
Lyf.macku. Lyfimachtts hearing him fpeak atheif 
cally, ask’d him if he was not the Person that" 
banilh’d Athens. He anfwer’d, That that City h 


C»; Iter t. (b) lien. rim. f he. Pkil. 17. Cic. iemu leer. 1- 
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no longer Me to bear him , cafl him forth , as Semele 
did Bacchus. To which Lyfimachus replying, Ttke 
tare yon come no more hither: Never fear it, laid 
he, itnlefs Ptolemy fend me. Mythro Son to Lyfima- 
chrn being prefent told him, He was as ignorant of 
Kings as of Gods •, How can that be, reply’d Theo¬ 
dora,!, when I know thee to be an Enemy to the Gods. 

Being threatned with death by Lyfi machos Why, 
laid he, (a) a Spanifh flye can kill me as well as yon. 

Then being threaten’d with Crucifixion, ’T<* all one to 
me, faid he, whether I rot above ground or underground. 

Then he retir’d to Cyrene again, where he liv’d in re¬ 
pute with Marius. When Euryclides a Prieft told him 
that they who communicate the myfteries of Religion 
to thofe who arenot initiated,defile ’em moft; Then ,faid 
he,you your felf do impioujly in divulging them to fuch j 
for ’twas his bufinefs to inftrutt young probationers. 

(b) He was a hearer of Anniceris and Dionyfm Hjs 0pi . 
the Logician. He inftituted the Theodorean Sett. He ‘ 
held the chief good and greateft Evil to be joy 
and grief, the one confiding in prudence, the other 
in folly ■, he made pleafure and pain to be a Medium 
between good, viz. prudence and jufticey and evil, 
vh. their oppofite Habits. He deny’d any fuch thing 
ss triendlhip, becaufe fools do not know how to uie 
it, and wile men {land by themfelves without it; he 

a lit it unrealonable that a wifeman fliould expofe 
If for his Country, and endanger his wifdom 
for the advantage of fools-, he held that the whole 
World is a wife Man’s country; that Theft, Adul¬ 
tery and Sacrilege, are allowable to wife Men, being 
only made evil by a vulgar opinion introduced to fcare 
fools 3 that publick Whoring is not in it (elf fcan- 
dalous for, faid he, as a boy well Educated, or a 
learned Woman are ufeful upon thefe fcores, fo a 
handfome Woman or a comely boy, are to be made 
ufc of for the end of their beauty, viz■ enjoyment. 

Some fay he was condemn’d to be poyfon’d at HisDuth. 
Athens. Laertius reckons up twenty of this name, 
befides our Philolbpher; to which number Fojfius and 
Lindas add a great many more. 


», Seme, lie tang. thin. Ci. Tub. grail, i. (b) Liert. 
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The Life of BION. 


T Cliofe to infert Bions Life here; becaufe, tho'he 
1 firil heard Crates the Academick, and afterwards 
turn’d a Cynlck yet at fall he became a follower of 
Tlx odor us the Atheift. 

(a) B'.on being ask’d out of reproach by A,nip 
mis of Macedonia, what was his Parentage and 
Country i made anfwer, that his father was a free¬ 
man, a Boyyfthenite, a feller of Salt fifh ( Salfamenu, 
as C.v.wbon renders it, who at the fame time obferves 
that Hmatiius father was of the fame Trade, ui 
Staton. r;.\) one that had not a face, but the Mark 
of a cruel Mailer upon a disfigur’d foreheads that 
his Mother v.as fuch a one as his Father could get, 
bein'? a '. tccAsmomav. whore (b) call’d Olympic’, 
that his Father and his family being fold for cheating 
the State, himlelf being an hanafome youth was 
bought by an Orator, who dy’d and left him all he 
had; whole papers he burnt and tore, and then came 
to Athens to fludy Philofophy; and that, tho’ he was 
proud of this his extraction, yet the King ought to 
L.vc minded himfilf more than his anceftors. How¬ 
ever, he was a Man of a nimble wit, and a lab¬ 
ile Sopliift •, tho’ otherwife very civil and complai- 
la: it. 

B'.on is noted for his grave and profitable Sen¬ 
tences. Being upbraided for not detaining a young 
man - . Green cheefe, faid he, will not hang apart tin 
h-vk. That many faid he, is fullelt of care, rtb 

. .re a: thegreatefibappinefs'yOld Age is thehavenoj 
all di ieafes ; Glory , the A father of years. Beauty, 
a pod to others , not to ear [elves-, and Riches the [inert; 
t: butoep. 'Tis a great evil not to he able to fowl 
e-.'l. “The Earth fwallow’d up Amphiaraits , hat 
“ thofe who confume Land - Eftates fwallow 
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“the Earth. ’Tis better to gratify another with 
“ ourown beauty, than tocovet the aftive enjoyment of 
“ another’s, fince by this we injure both body and 
“ Soul. Men aft ridiculoufly, who burn dead men, 

“ as being infenfible, and at the fame time condole 
“ (c) them as being fenfible. If Socrates could enjoy 
“ Akibiades , and did not, he was a fool ■, if he could 
“ not, there was no great vertue in it. The way 
“ to the infernal lliades is eafy, fmce all men find it 
“ blindfold. He blam’d Alcibiades, for that being a 
boy he debauch'd Men from their Wives, and when 
he came to be a Man he debauch’d Women from their 
husbands. Being challeng’d for teaching Philofophy 
at Rhodes , while the other Athenians taught Rheto¬ 
ric!; ; Why, faid he, I brought Wheat hither, but I 
fill Barley. He promis’d to a (Tift a talkative friend, 
providing he would fend to him, and not come him- 
felf. It mud be a greater punilhment, faid he, for 
the damn’d to carry water in found Veffels, than in 
leaky ones. Upon a Voyage in company of a parcel 
of Rogues, he fell into the hands of Pyrates •, Now, 
faid he to his company, we Jhall be undone, utilets 
wc are known. He us’d to fay; Arrogance is an ob- 
ftade to improvement. A covetous man do’s not 
enjoy his Money, but his Money is mailer of him; 
for he has no more the ufe of his own Money, than of 
another's. Courage fuits youth; Wifdoin, Old age. 
Wifdom differs from other virtues as fight from the 
other fenfes. Old age is not to be reproach’d, fmce 
we all afpire to it. When an envious man is out of 
humour, ’tis hard to tell, whether fome ill has be- 
fall’n himfelf, or fome good has happen’d to his neigh¬ 
bour. Friends ought always to be kept in with, 
left we feem to have convers’d with wicked Perlbns; 
or elfe to throw off good ones. Grammarians ftudy- 
ing the {lory of Vlxlfes, go affray, as well as lie, 
in purfuing ufelefs things. Praile produces fertility, 
loaner than Manuring. Avarice is the Metropolis of 
all Evil. 


s': Deflerc; sdiiimg to the tmiim mfloui oj .•venl.iiixg r-'.irs f,.-, 
■Gi. I tree h'f folhwU Gitfendus s emniJnm of La.rlius’i text 
f v the Juki, reading, uni AWobraiiJihm f ii not f-m\e . Vii 

trlaubon. Sc Menu, in I.an t. 
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i t 'is- (*) B' on was 3 S reat Orator, and imbellifli’d Phi- 
tiw>y IcfopG’ with hhetorick. He was a natural Poet; 
and well vers'd in Mufick and Geometry. He was 
ambitious of fp.dators, and us’d to entertain his au¬ 
dience with comical humors. His difcourfes were 
full of Lewdnefs and Impiety- He was fo much gi- 
ven to Male-Venery, efpecially with his own Scholars; 
that among all his auditors, not one would acknow¬ 
ledge himlelf to be his difciple. 

H.s r (b) Falling fick at Chalcu, where he died, he was 
V.±\c. perfuaded to repent of his Lewdnefs and Impiety, and 
to make ufe of Charms. But was in great want of 
all things neceflary for a fick Man, till Antigom 
fent a couple of Servants to take care of him. La- 
ertitu reckons up nine Bum's, befides this our 
Philofcpher, upon whom he writ this Satyrical Epi¬ 
taph. 

Bion the Man, whom Scythian Earth 
On Boryjlhcnian banks gave birth \ 

When he all herds of Setts had try'd. 

The Gods themfehes at Lift deny'd. 

Jn which if fix'd, I would prefage 
Hint virtuofo of his Age. 

But long he could not thus perfifi , 

An Accident difperfd the mift, 

And made him fitreeafe to purftte 
Thoughts fitrely falfi tho feeimng true. 

A lingring ficknefs on him ftezi'd. 

And neither Drink nor Diet pleas'd ; 

His fight grown dim, and Jhort his breath, 

( Sure Symptoms of approaching Death ) 

He that the Gods call a Sons of Whores , 

With Frasers and Tears their aid implores. 
He that at fight of Temples fail'd. 

And fiornfully their Rites rev-ld ; 

, With Inperfiititm now o'er grown, 

Ao Zeal can pleafe 'im like his own. 

Their Altars oft by him dejpisd, 

With Adoration now are prizjd ; 

With far fitch'd Gums, and rub Fcrfiwus, 
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To Exp'ate his Guilt prefumes. 

Such frame Effects works Bigot fear -, 
Now, Gods can fmell as well as hear. 

His neck floops down to bear whole leads 
Of old wives charms, and parched toads. 
His wrifts the Philter’d Bracelet binds, 
And firong perfuafion Reafon blinds. 
White thorn and Laurel deck his gates, 
Uncertain Spells for Certain Fates. 

A thonfand tricks he'd gladly try. 

Rather than once fubmit to die. 
Confounded Sot to take fitch pain, ■ 

To fajhion Gods for thine own gain. 

As if that Gods muff then be made. 
Only, when Bion wants their aid. 

All this too late, when parch'd to coal, 
And nothing left but only Soul : 

Nothing remains for thee to do. 

But the Infernal God to Wooe\ 

And he no doubt will make thee Room 
When thou Jbalt cry, Great Bion's come. 


The Life of F VCLIDES, Author of 
the Megarick Sett. 

V VC LID was born at Megara, a Town adja- H - IS Cm . 

_ cent to the Ifthmus. Having firft ftudy’d the f r y mi 
Writings of Parmenides ; he went frequently to Mufters. 
Mens to hear Socrates. At laft, The Athenians ha¬ 
ving made a decree declaring it death for any Citizen 
of Megara to be feen at Aliens, ( which decree oc- 
c 'fi:m’d the Peloponnefia-i War) he was oblig’d to 
“Iter bis courfe. However he went once by night in ■ 

*'n old Woman’s apparel after the promulgation of 
tiie decree, and after an interview with Socrates , re¬ 
turn’d in the fame habit before day. After the death 
of Socrates, Plato and all the reft of the Pbilofophers, 
reating the cruelty of the 30 Tyrants, repair’d to 
Megara to this great Man, who entertain'd ’em kindly. 
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Bis Inf i- He was fo litigious, that Socrates told him, he 
mm of i W as fit to difpute with Sophifts, but not with men. 

* T * ,1 ‘*_*-_ 1 CaA aall’n of- firtl- AApaartrl from 


was ntto anpuic mm 

He inltituted the Sed call’d at firft Meganck from 
the place of his Nativity; afterwards Eriftid , i. e . 
Litigious and by Dionyfuts the Carthaginian D»- 
leflick , pecaufe they always wrote by way of que- 
ftion and anfwer. He held one fupreme good, call'd 
by feveral names, viz. Prudence, Cod, the Mind, &c. 
He deny d that there was any thing contrary to 
thefupreamGood. He Condemn d the ufe of Allegories 
in difputations; and flighted the way of arguing by 
Affumption. When his brother laid in anger, hi 
me perijh if I be not reveng’d-, And J, laid he, imlcii 
1 pcrfuade you to Jay aftde your anger, and. love me a 
before. Being ask’d what the Gods delighted in moll, 
J know nothing of 'em, feid he, but that they hate cu¬ 
rious per font. He faid, there were two forts of fleep; 
one a young pliable Deity eafily driven away; the 
other gray, aged, inexorable, and not to be movd 
by either words or (hew, as being both deaf and 
blind. He wrote fix Dialogues, of which Pana>m 
doubts if they are genuine. There were feveral Eu¬ 
clid s befides our Philofopher; particularly hold 
the Mathematician, (4) who was much later than he; 
Euclid the Archon in the ad year of the 88 Olymp. 
Euclid Archon in the 2d year of the op Olympic: 
This Contentious Philolopher is thus expos d by 
Tmon. 


Phatdo be bang'd, with all his rake fame Crew , 
/ neither mind 'em, nor their trifles view. 

Nor their fam'd Euclid ncitberyfant’d for what. 
For plaguing Megara with brawling chat. 
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The Lives of Euhulides , Alexinus , Euphan - 
to, Apollonius Cronus , Diodorus , Ichthjas, 
Clinomachus , and Stilpo. 

All Retainers to the Megarick Se&. 

GO TfVBVLIDES a M/tt/Vm, wasE mCAE ubulr 
Succeflor, and Demoftbenes' s Matter, whom des * 
by continual Exercife he taught to pronounce the let¬ 
ter & He charg’d Anftotle with an infinity of er¬ 
rors. In Logick, he invented feveral ways of Argu¬ 
mentation and Interrogation: Namely, i. 4 >v<jy-w* 
the fallacious, in which each fide of the queftion is 
falfe •, which was in fo much efteem that feveral books 
werewritupon it,andaccording toSuidasJhiletusWd 
hirnfelf by exceflive ftudy upon it. The ordinary 
Example for it is this . Do you lie when you fay 
you lie ? 2. k'iKTfw, Tne latent, taking its name from 
the Subjeft of tne chief Example, viz. EleBra Aga¬ 
memnon's daughter, whoknew her brother Oreftes and 
knew him not, i. e. She knew Oreftes to be her bro¬ 
ther, but Ihe did not know that he that flood by her 
was Oreftes. 3. ’tywuttoHiemr the Covered 3 as when 
one’s Father flands by him under a veil, he knows 
his father, and knows him not. 4.' oafiirm, Soriten , 
in which by heaping things together we are led to a 
fallhood, as two (beep are not a flock, nor yet three, 
nor four, nor five, and fo on. 5. xspavrnw, the hor- 
i fo call’d from the chief Example, viz.. What 
you loft not, you have 3 But you loft not horns, 
therefore you have 'em. Such, fays S. Hierom was 
the Sophifm put by the Pharifees to our Saviour, in 
thefe Words, Whether it was lawful for a Man to put 

bis Wife for any caitfe ? 6 . tfetfutr. for, the bald 3 
perhaps fo call’d, fays Menagim , from this example. 

He that has no hair on his head is bald, but he that 
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is fhav'd has no hair on his head,Urge be is bald. In fine 
the Charader of our Philofopher is thus burlesqu’d 
by fome Comick Poet- 

Contentious Eubulides with his horned Queries, 
And ranting bumbafl his admirers wearies ; 

Yet after all his Jpabl'.ng thus by Roat 
Demcfthenes’j R. flicks in his throat. 

Aleiinus. (d) AUx'mus an tie an, Difciple to Eubulides, got 
the name hiy^tros by his contentious humor. He 
writ againft Zeno, and Ether us the Hiftorian. He 
taught Philofophy at Olympia, where he defign’d to 
inftitute a new Seft, call’d Olympiack ; but his Scho¬ 
lars wanting fubfiftence, and difliking that Air, left 
him there alone with one Servant. After which, as he 
fwimm’d in the River Alfhaus, he receiv d a wound 
of a Reed, of which he died. Laertius beftows this 
Epigram upon him. 

“ Twas then no ftory that a Nail fliould lame 
w The foot of one that in a River fwam \ 
tc For Alexinus in Alpbeus found 
w The curfed Reedthat gave himhisdeath’s wound, 

tuphm- (b) Euphantus an Olyrtthian, an Admirer of Fat. 

tus. bolides, and Tutor to King Amigmus , wrote the 
Hiftory of that time, and leveral Tragedies which 
were much efteem’d, and an excellent difeourfe of 
Monarchy addrefs’d to Antigonus. He died of 
Age. 

Apol’oni- ( c ) Apollonius Cronus , or rather Cronus Apollmns, 

usCronus. 00 taking the fumame from Apollonia a Town in Cy 
rene, was another of Eubulides’s difciples. 

Diodorus- Diodorus the Son of Ameinias , of JoJJus in Cano, 
(e) was difciple to Apollonius Cronus . After whom 
friematts S oter call'd him Cronus in derifion, for not 
being able to anfwer fo.ne queftions put to him by 
Stilro: Upon which he retird, and, after writings 
whole Treatife upon the queftions put to him, dice 


fa 1 Lurt. ,b, iid. V ibid. ;d) Sr rib. /. 14* (e) Strtb. Ji- 
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for meer grief. He was a DialeBic\,\mt differ’d from 
the other Dialdlicks , in averting, that a Hypothitick 
Syllogifm, that is not contingent, is true When it goes 
from a true fuppofition to a falfhood. In which ’tis 
plain, he Was much miftaken. Fid.Sext. Empyr. Pyrrh, 

H\f. ’. He oenied motion; for, faid he. If 
any thing moves, it muft either be in the place where 
it is, or where it is not y not in the former, fince 
there it refts; and not in the latter, it being a plain 
abfurdity. He held the principles of things to be 
ind : vifib il : a, infinite in number, but finite in magni¬ 
tude. Some fay he found out the covered and horned 
ways of argumenting-, of which above. The manner 
of his death, occafion’d the following Epigram. 


Poor Diodorus Cronus! \Phkh of iU 
Jbe Daemons ms it ow’d thee jo much gill, 
So to hfot thy brim, than couidft not [peak, 
And then with filly grief thy heart to break ? 
Alafs 1 thou couWfl not Stilpo’s knot untie, 
’Tms knit too fafi, and that's the reafon why. 
’Ttoas that took and If from tby name, 

So Kronos, tinos, or an Afs became. 


(a) Ichthyas the Son of Met alius was one of Euclid’s Ichthyas. 
Sect-, and had a dialogue dedicated to him by Dio¬ 
genes the Cynick. 

(b) Clinomachtts a Thurian , another of the fame Clinoms- 
Seft, wrote a Treatife of Axioms and Predicaments. chus< 

(r) Stilpo, of Megaram Greece , was thedifciple Stilpo. 
of fome of Euclid’s Scholars, befides Tbrafimachus 
the Corinthian , Paficles the Theban , Diogenes the 
Cynick , and Dioclides of Megara. He was Matter 
of a diftinguifliing invention and eloquence: Tho’ 
be was naturally enclin’d to Wine and Women, yet 
be govern’d his paflion fo, that none ever faw him 
drunk or lafeivious. He ftudy d Politicks very much. 

But withal was a plain dealing Man, without fraud 
or guile. He kept company with Nicareta a Cur¬ 


ia} Lent, (b) Laen. fc) ibid• 
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tefane, befides his wife. His daughter who Marri¬ 
ed Simmias his intimate friend, being a Lewd Wo- 
man, one told Stilpo, (he was a difgrace to him. To 
which Stilpo anfwer'd, I am at great an honor to her , 
as fne is a difgrace to me. He was befriended in a 
diftinguilhing manner by Ptolemy and Demetrius. 
For Ptolemy Soter, having fubdued Megara, offer'd 
him a large Sum of Money, and invited him to «/£- 
gypt. But he return'd part of the Money, and de¬ 
clin'd the journey. Demetrius alfo having taken 
Megara, ordered his houfetobe fav’d, and requir’d 
an inventory of his goods, in order to make up the 
lofs he had fuftain'd by plunder. But our Philofu- 
pher told him, he tnifs’d nothing that was properly 
his own, fince his Learning and Eloquence was (till 
left him. He difeours’d with that Conqueror of hu¬ 
man beneficence with fuch force of Eloquence, that 
he was mov’d to become his Auditor. Being cited 
to the Areopagus for faying, That the natue of Mi¬ 
nerva made by Phidias , was the daughter of P/a- 
dias, not of Jove, and confequently no God •, he justi¬ 
fied his alTertion, by alledging that (he was not a 
Cod, but a Goddefs. BHt the Areopagites , notfatis- 
fied with the anlwer, order’d him to depart the City. 
Upon this occafion Theodoras the Atheilt, a bo.d 
Man, and one of a different temper from Stilpo, ask d 
hew he knew Minerva to be a Goddefs, and whe¬ 
ther he had took up her coats and look’d? The? our 
Philofopher was extreamly facetious, he was withal 
very referv’d •, for the queftion being put to him By 
Crates, whether the Gods were pleas’d with our Servi¬ 
ces, Pool, laid be , never ask fuch ^tejhons in the 
firccts , but in a private ftudy. When Crates the Cy 
nick would not anfwer his queftions, but farted up¬ 
on him y I knew, faid he, thou wouldftfpeak any thug 
rather than what it behov’d thee to do. Another tune 
Crates having given him a fig and withal ask d lum 
a queftion, Stilpo aK thefigg-, and when Crates com¬ 
plain'd that he had lofthisligy Ay, feyshe^ andth 
euefiion too of which the fig was the earnejt. 
fo cb irm d the Athenians, that the very Haves Hock U 
after him-, ard being told that they came to lee s 
Mender y No, no, (aid he, they, came to jec■ a i ftvr 
man. Having broke off abruptly in the auddMj! 
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a difcourfe, to go to the filhmongerV, My difcostrfe 
cun tarry , fays he, but the Fifh will be gone. Being 
ask’d wnat was harder than a ftone •, he anfwer'd, 
A fool. As for his Philofophy-,hewas Matter of the 
Megarick School, and by his Eloquence and Learn¬ 
ing made many profelytes to the Megaritk Seft, par¬ 
ticularly Metrodonts, Titnagoras , Clitarchus , Sim* 
mnis , Paonius , Diphilus , Myrmcx, Phaftdcmus, Al~ 
cimas,Zer.o , Crates, and asTome fey, Zeno the ftoick, 
with a great many more, (a) He held the chief good, 
to be a mind not fubjeft to paffion. (b) He deny’d all 
Z'niverfdia and Tradicabilia alleaging that Mm 
for inftance cannot be predicated of any particular 
man, for why of one more than another? And 
that Good cannot be predicated of Man , becaufe 
good extends to other things, and fa the predicate is 
not the feme with the Subjeft. Laertius fa ys, he 
wrote nine inftpid dialogues. But Saidas fays he 
writ 20. He had a Son nam’d Dryfo, a Philolopher 
alfo- He died , fays Hermippus , of old Age, but 
accelerated his End with a tatty draught of wine, 
which cccafioned the following Epigram. 

Stilpo of Megara, perhaps thou knowft 
Him up and down by various fortune toft. 

The fad diftempers of old Age o'retook. 

At Lift quite weary of the ponderous yoak, 

A nimbler chariotceer he found to drive 
The lingring chariot of his irkfome life 
Calls for two jaggs of Wine , and thoje pour'd down. 
The Curtain draws , and Coachman cry’s , Drive on. 


THiE 
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The Lives of Pbadon founder of the Elan 
Sett, and Plifthenes his Succeffor. 

fhwJon. CDH^EDON, an Elean, of a Noble defcent, 
being taken Prifoner in the general fack of his 
Country, was forc'd tc prutfitute his body for a 
livelybood i:i (a) a Publick bawdyhoufe. At the 
door cf which Socrates fpy’d him, and taking notice 
of the inga-iity and be'v.t- ^ hts'•ountenatice, per- 
(haded Alabiada or -n> to iv.icera him At er 
which he became a conftanc and diligent difcipl. uf 
Socrates: Ana was fo much efteem’d by Plato , Lt 
he gave the Title of Phxdn to his admirable Tr »• 
life of the Immortally of-' ue Sot.!. He inftif :d 
the Elean Sedt There are feven dialogues afcriod 
to him: But P mat ms doubts if any of 'em are ge¬ 
nuine. 

Mifthenes. (F) PHfibetui an Elean fucceeded to Pbxdon : after 
whom came Mcncdemus who chriften d it, the Ert- 
trian Sell. 


(a) ’vxlintuLTof > which Aldobrandinus renders in Lupanari ■ 
upon SuidasV Anthony. Yii Ctfmb. © Men%. in laen. ib) 1 1 
ert. 


TH l 
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The Life of Menedemus, the founder of the 
Eretrian Seel. 


ti/T F.NF.DE MV S ah Eretr-ati (a) the Son of cfc'-ieb 
Clifibencs, was of a Noble extradion, bat poor, vt .- r *;<- 
and by trade a Tent-maker. Which was the reason, c-aiun. 
that, when he had made a certain decree, Alex inns 
told him, It did not become a Wile-man to make 
both Tents and Decrees. Being fent to Me gar a with 
fome Soldiers, he went from thence to Athens where 
he heard Plato, and gave over his Military imp'oy- 
ment. He likewife heard Stilpo at Afegara , and be¬ 
came his follower, admiring him above all the reft. 

From thence going to Elis, he met with two of Pha- 
don's Scholars, and fo was taught the Elton Philo- 
fophy. 

(b) Uoon his return to Eretria he fet up a Philo- if is Ts- 
fophy School, in which there were no fixd benches, nems. 
but diforderly feats \ fo that fome of his audience 
fate, fome ftood, feme walk’d. He held but one ver- 
tue or good, ana derided thofe who maintain’d a plu¬ 
rality of Gods. He was very litigious, and given 
to wrangling Syllogifms: He had a copious Ele¬ 
gancy of words, and was not eafily refuted. He re¬ 
plied all Negative propofitions \ and only made ufe 
of fimple incomplex Affirmatives. Heroclldes fays, he 
vras a Platonick , and contemn’d Logick, So that 
MexittHs asking him if he had given over beating his 
father ■, he laid. He had neither beaten him, nor gi¬ 
ven over beating him and withal, that it was ridi¬ 
culous to give a dired anfwer to fuch Sophifms, 
which may be knock’d in the head at their brft ap¬ 
pearance. Amlgmus the Corytian , fays ? be was wed¬ 
ded to no opinion, and never wrote any thing: But 
Was fo obftinate in difpute, that he would not give 
ever, till his face was all in a fluflj. 


l 


(a) Lten. ib,' Ibid. 
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Pisri ]cf (a) AitUpidi being his infeparable friend, and 

living. withal Elder than he •, the former was liken'd to the 
Poet, and Mnedemm to the Aftor. Being both of ’em 
young and poor, and fpending the whole day in com. 
panv with the Philofophers, they were cited before 
the Axopngltts (in pnrfuance of Solon’s Law) to 
give an account how they liv'd. Upon which they 
Drought one of the keepers of the Gaol (b) toatteft, 
fiat they came every night to grind among the com¬ 
mon Malefactors in Prifon, and io earn’d two drachms, 
Upon which the Areopagites made them a prefent of 
2co drachms. BeGcks Arckpolis offer’d ’em ycoo 
Pieces of Silver: But ’tis reported, that neither of 
’em touch'd it,being in a friendly dilpute which (bald 
take it firft. tA'gcsr the Lumian gave each of ’em 
30 m.r.x.. Aft l'pi at Marry d the daughter, and Mr 
neden.itsthi Mother, but when AfclcpiM s'Wik&ci,, 
he took his friend Mtnedcmu s •, and Mtr.tdtn.ns be¬ 
ing then advanc’d to preferment, Marry’d another 
more wealthy an J noble, but fince the Women liv'd to¬ 
gether, gave his firft Wife leave to manage the family, 
Afclepias having liv’d fo hdfipily with Mtncdtma 
great plenty mix’d with frugality’, died in a good 
old age in her,in: And Come time after one of A- 
clepixfs intimates, coming late at night to feati 
■ with him, was fliut out by Mtntdtmtu s Seivantt 
but Mcmdcmns order’d him to be let in, for that 
Afclepidt though dead gave him entrance. Mmk 
nuts had three daughters by his Wife Oropie ?, upo; 
whom H.pponicm bellow d 2000 drachms for then 
Portions. Becaufe From a was an unhealthy ph.ee 
he frequently made feafh; at dinner he admitted hu 
one or two friends; for if any more came, they wer 
rot admitted till after dinner or towards the E'c 
ning, at which time they were call’d in tho they ha 
fupp'd. In Summer his guefts iay upon Mats, i 
Winter upon Sheep-skins , and every gueft brought 
Culliion or Pillow along with him.TheCup they dran 
in was no bigger than a large fpoon; their Swee 
meats were Beans and Lupines, fometimes Peafe' 
Pomgranates, or dry Figs. After the feall they W 


(1 Licit, fbj Alien. 
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difcourfmg till midnight or longer. At firft his Coun¬ 
trymen contemn’d him; but afterwards they honour’d 
him with the Government of the City, and allow’d 
him 200 Talents a year, of which he always reunit¬ 
ed 50. He imprifon’d Crefts for reproaching him 
when he accepted of an office of ftate y an<J as he 
pifs’d by the Prifon accidentally, Cr.ites faluted him 
with the Title of Agamemnon: mi Governor of the 
City. He was honour’d with three Embafties, to 2 )c- 
mctritts , I.yfanchix, and Ptolemy , ail Kings of Ma¬ 
cedonia. Being accus’d to Demetrius for dcfigning 
to betray the Citv to Ptolemy , he juiirihed himfeif 
by a l etter, in which he advis’d the King to have a 
watchful Eye upon tA'.iibylw. In his EmbafTy to Deme- 
f!v'«j,he fpokevery affediionatdyon the behalf of Ompns. 

His Countenance was grave, fevere, and very aweful. Ait Hit, 
I lis Reprimands were ext!earn (harp and biting. When 
Aui;onrs was in a quandary whether he (liould go lhi ‘ 
to afeaft, where he knew there would bcharddrink- 
ingy Rt member y faid he, Tmirt the Son of a King. 

Wh;n a ftupid fellow talk'd impe-tinently to him, 
lie bid lnm go and look,after his farms. His advice 
being ask d whether- a wifeman Ifeould Marry or not; 
he merle anf*”-r, That they knew he was Married 
himfdf. being invited to a prodigal feaih, he tacitly re- 
P'diended the profufenels by Eating nothing but a few 
Olives. Hi; wonted liberty of Ipcech had like to 
have coft him aud his friend Aft It pi at their lives at 
typin'. Where Nicecreon , the King, invited them 
and feveral other Philofophers to a feaft, at winch 
N:cedt,.ius told the King, That if there was any K- 
nefit to he reap’d by converting with Philofoplus, 
they lliould be heerd every d iy, and not only on the 
Jetiure holydays let apart by him for thr. ptrpofe. 
b^Poii tin.; they had both dy’d, had not one 0} the 
king's Muficiarts got ’em convey 'd privately to a Ship, 

''Vich cappening by the way to be in a violent norm, 

AcUp;& faid, ihe Muikian’s Civility had lav’d om, 
but '■ Aimdtmtis\ rojghnels had lolt ’em. He war fo 
ambitions and jealov-1 f Ills repuration, that when 
f'cle^as and he wrought with a Bricklayer, he al¬ 
ways hid himfelf when any body came by. He was 
ikewife lb fuperlbitioiis, that having Eat feme Meat 
tnat had dy’d of it felf, he grew pale and fqueamilL 
L 2 till 
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• till Afclcpias told him ’twas fancy and not the Meat 
that dilturb d him. Setting thefe humors afide, he was 
both magnanimous and liberal; of a robuft conftitu- 
tion of body, even in his old age*, of a fwarthy com¬ 
plexion and fat; but of amidling ftature, as appears, 
lays Laertius, Dy his ftatue in Eretria, which repre- 
fents the naked proportion of his limbs. He admir’d 
Aratus , Lycophrm, and Ant agora*, and above all He- 
mer. Among the Satyrifts he gave tAfchylus the 
preference j and next to him Achaus. He laid Bim 
murdered the dead, in exclaiming againft Soath-fay- 
ers. Hearing one fay, that the enjoyment of things 
defir’d is the greateft good y 'tis a much greater , laid 
be, to defire putable things. Tho he was paffionate 
in his words, yet his aftions fpoke him the meekeil 
Man and the trueft friend in the World; witnefs his 
inviolable affe&ion to Afclepias. Tho’ Aiextmu always 
derided him, yet he kindly conduced his Wife from 
I>elpbos to Chalets, the way being much infefted with 
thieves. Perfesu ne hated mortally, and call’d him 
the moll wicked of all Men, for withftanding the 
liberty offer’d by Antigomts to the Eretrians for Me 
tied* muss lake. 

his dcub. His intimacy with Antigomu , and a Decree he made 
in complement to him upon his Vi&ory over the 
Barbarians , render’d him fufpedted of a defign to 
betray the City. And being thereupon accus’d by 
Arifiodcmus, he retir’d privately to the Temple ol 
Amphiaraus in Oropus, from whence, after a lofs ol 
fome Golden Cups, he was order’d to depart. Thet 
he return’d home privately, and fled with his Wifi 
and Children to Antigonus, under whofe protedior 
he dy’d for grief. But Heradides fays his defign o 
betraying the City was a calumny *, for he often fav’c 
the City from the attempts of Demetrius’s faftion 
and going to Antigonus to prevail with him to fet hi 
Country at Liberty, failed himfelf to death, becaul 
he could not compafs his end in the 94 years of his ag 
(Reading im>«owr forfor ne died in tn 
3d year of the 125 Olymp. and reckoning him 2 
years old at Plato's death, he muft then be 94- .^ 
Mtnag. in Laert. & Humphred. Hody cap. 8 . difen 
contra hifior. Arifta.) Laertius dedicates the follow 
ing Epigram to ms Memory. 
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When fir ft, Gmt Menedemus, lotiieft fame 
Did to our Ears thy fudden EM proclaim} 
Now thou Morofe uni ftarnly obftinate, 

By Abftinence did hoften on thy fate, 

It was no more, 'tis true, than what thy Sell 
Allow'd ; however 'twas a weak defed 
Of Noble Courage in a mm fo rare. 

Not to be able to withfland defpair. 


SECT. V. 


Containing the Lives of the Acade¬ 
mic^ fhilofothers. 


The Life of PLATO, the founder of 
the Academick Seft. 

(a)THE Academicl Seft was fo call’d from thc^;, birth 
1 Academy, a pleafant place fliaded with Trees in dPtrcn- 
in the Suburbs of Athens, taking its name from Aca- tage, 
demur an Ancient Hero; in which they taught. Plato 
the firftinftitutor of the Seft, was doubtlefs m Athe¬ 
nian, (h) not a Theban. He was bom at v£vna, 

(c) his father being fent thither, with others, about 
the divifion of certain Lands, and returning ty Athens 
when the Lacedmonians amfting the y£gineansex- 
pell’d ’em. His Mother Pcrittione being defcended 
from Sobn , and his father Arifto from Codrur, his 


(i) Lain, (b) Lmt.r\eti. Chiliad, u. 390. (c) Laert. Suii. 
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genealogy, which indeed is the Nobleft that can be, (a) 
may be trac'd on both fides to Nepttme. Nay Come al¬ 
ledge he was the Son of Apollo, (b) for that Apollo 
appear'd to Arifto in a dream, and commanded him 
not ro embrace his Bride till after ten Months; with¬ 
in which time Ihe was brought to bed of Plato, whom 
f»- nc took to be the Son of a Virgin; and ’twas com¬ 
mon y laid, that Apollo begat X-fcnlapins to cure 
hi di.s, and fl.no to be a Phyfician of Souls- After 
tLt A- (to had by Fa idiotic two Sons, namely Adi- 
th.net:t; and Gl.vtco\ and one daughter, viz. Pome 
the Mother of Speitfippus. Fhto was born in the lit 
year of the S8 Olymp. in the Archonfhip of An.- 
iti.it , on Ar ilos Feftival day, which perhaps gave 
ri.'e to the Fable of his being the Son of Apoilc. 

(,) While he was yet an infant, his Mother laid 
him down in a thicket of Myrtles ou the Mountain 
ti m:u r, Ihe and his father being employ’d in fa- 
evincing to the Mufes ai d Nymphs, In the mean 
time, a I'varm of Bees fettled upon his Lips,which was 
taken far a pieface of the fingular fweetnefs of his 
f-y'e. Ue was attirrt call'd Ar.ftocles after his grand- 
father; and afterwards Plate, from his large Fcrfon, 
or from his broad fquare (boulders, or elle from his 
large Eloquence. He had a Gibbofity in the hinder 
p .rt of hi.- beau, but no other blemilh in his perfuii. 
]n ris Youth, he was obferv'd to be of a nimble ap- 
p.cheidion, bur withal Id modelF and and grave, that 
he never laugh'd to excels. He commenc d his llu- 
dics under DAr/Hus a Grammarian •, and learn'd 
’.Vrefiling of A-ifto an Arrive, under whom he be¬ 
came a great rroficient in that exercife whicli 
then in great requal! at the Olympick games. If-' 
itkewife applv d himfelf to Painting andPoefy. Find- 
i u his F.p i Poem, fliort of Homer, he burn’d cir, 
r.'-d betook himfdf to the Writing of Tragedies, k- 
io'.-.ing to try a Publick conteft ■, which he likewiu 
burnt, when he heard Socrates difeourfe at the that- 
rre. F:o'.n that time he became a follower of Sccr.t- 
I:j } being then 20 years old. Some alledge he fought 
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in three Engagements, viz. at Tanagara, at Corinth, 
and at Delimit ; but ’tis manifell that the firft of 
thefe was before he was born, the fecond when he 
was but fix years old, and the third when he was 
but four. So that it is a miflake of Plato for Socra¬ 
tes y Tho at the fame time, ’tis certain from his an- 
fwer to Crobyltts , that he fought for his Country. 

(a) The night before he was introduc'd. to Socrates, 
Socrates dream’d, that a Swan fprung from Cupid's 
Altar, and fitting down upon his lap fuddenly flew 
up to heaven, tinging fweetly in her flight. The 
next day. Plato being prefented to him by his father. 

This is the bird , fays Socrates, wit ch J dream d of. 

He Liv’d 8 years with Socrates, and took down his 
Matters difcourfes in writing; which he interlac’d 
with many additions of his own, as Socrates himfelf 
complain’d, (/?) when he heard him recite his Lyfts. 

At his Mailer’s Arraignment, which happen’d in the 
firlt year of the 95 Olymp. being the youngeil Se¬ 
nator, (and confequentiy thirty years old according 
to Solon’s Law ) he attempted to plead for his Ma¬ 
iler, (c) but was over-rul’d. Upon the tameoccafion he 
offer'd him Money to purchafe his Liberty, but So¬ 
crates refus’d it. (d) The friends of Socrates being 
tail down upon his Condemnation, he bid ’em take 
heart, for he would govern the School, and then 
drank to Apollodorus, whoreply’d, that he had ra¬ 
ther take the cup of Poyibn from the hand ot Socra¬ 
tes, than pudge him upon that condition. However, 
he was exceiiively griev d for his Mailer’s death, and 
fled with the reil of the Philofophers to Euchd at 
Me^ara. From thence he refolv’d to travel to any part 
of the Earth, where he could improve his Philofophy. 
Accordingly he travel’d to Cyrene to learn Geometry 
of Theodor us ; to £gypt (f) to learn Aftrology, Ce- 
Jeilial Speculations, and the Religious rites, by con- 
verfmg w ith the Prieils and Wifemen, by whom tis 
laid, he was (J) taught the immortality of the Soul, 
and its transmigration j and to Tarentum in Italy to 


(a) Apul. iogm. P/it. Laert. Sui.l. lb) Licit, (c) Li-rt. Vit. Sotrit. 
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converfe with Ei-rytus, Architas, and the reft of the 
Pythagoreans. He defign'd to have gone to the India 
to vifit the Mag:, but was prevented by the Wats 
that broke out in A ft a- Helikewife apply d himfelf, 
after his Mafter’s death, to Cratyhts a follower of He¬ 
raclitus , and to Hcrmogtnes. 

Hit Th- („) Some alledge he borrow’d the Myftick part of 

gunjm. his philofophy from Hermes Trifmegiftus ; but the 
books aferib a to Hermes Trifmegifius , feem rather 
to be cull'd by fome impoftor out of the works of 
Plato and the Divine Scriptures. Indeed both Jewilh 
and Chriftian Authors (/>) concurringly affirm, that 
he owes many things to Mofes'% Law, which was tran- 
flated before Alexander's time, (c) ’Tis faid, great 
part of his Timaus is taken out of three hooks of 
natural Philofophy, writ by Philolans a Tyi''\oitan, 
which he purchas a in Sicily, being then full ol Money 
thro’ Dionyfius's bounty, {d) Acimtis in his four 
books to Anyutas, affirms that he ftole a great deal 
from the writings of Epicharmus a Comick Poet; 
particularly his do&rine of Eternal beings, of the 
difference between fenfibles and infenfibles, between 
Elfences or Truths which are only apprehended by 
reafon without the Mediation of Senfe. and corpo¬ 
real qualities apprehenfible by the Mediation of the 
body •, his (cheme for compaffing the knowledge of 
the Principles of the Univerle; viz.- a due diftinftiun of 
the feveral Id eas of likenefs, unity, multitude, magni¬ 
tude,reft, and motion ; a feparate confideration of what 
is honeft, good, and juft; and a juft comparifon of 
the Idea s one with another, which he afferts to be 
patterns cxiftent in Nature, after whole likenefs other 
things are made; Together with his notion of Me¬ 
mory and the Permanency of Idea's ; and a great 
many other things. Admits adds that Epicharmm 
himfelf predi&ed that fome other perfon would raife 
his Reputation by what he had writ- To conclude, 
(c ) Pbavorims alledges that Plato took the whole 
fcheme of his common-wealth from Protagoras's Anti- 


(*) tern. Pliloj. ,. z7 . and. 5. 1. (b) Eufeb. prxp. evtng. fif'f 
ccr.tri Appion. /. 1. Clem. Akxtnl, jirom- 1. Sitii. (c) Lien. A- Gel¬ 
id) Lien, (e) ibid. 
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legich i others fay, he had his Politicks from Socra¬ 
tes, and that the books of Sophron the Mimic con¬ 
tain d all his Morality , and were found under his 
head, when he dy’d. 

(a) Upon his return from Mgypt to Athens he fet up His Ittfti- 
a Scnool at the Academy, which had then but one tu, j° n °f * 
Orchardadjovning to it-, but was afterwards enlarg’d SeS ' 
and enrich’d by the Legacies of the lovers of Philo- 

S . This Academy being a ficklv place Plato was 
with a Quartarn Ague; ana was thereupon 
advis'd to transfer his School to the Lycaum -, but he 
anfwer’d, He would not Ihe on the top of Athos to 
[phi out a Imping Life. Over the School gate flood 
this Infcription, Let none ignorant of Geometry enter 
here. He afterwards taught in the Gardens of Colonus. 

Being fettled in the Academy, he inftituted a Seft, 
following Heraclitus in fenfible things, Socrates in Po¬ 
liticks, and Pythagoras in things belonging to the In* 
tel left; (b) by this means blending the Socratick Mo¬ 
rality with the Phyfical Contemplations of the Pytha¬ 
goreans-, and adding to that mixture Dialettick. Of 
thefe three parts did the Acadcmick Philofophy Con- 
fift. Of which more anon. 

(c) He improv’d both the Learning and Language His /»* 
of his time. He invented Dialectickj and as for Dia- ventms . 
hues, or difcourfes by way of queftion and anfwer, 

’tis true his Matter Socrates and others us’d ’em be¬ 
fore him; but Plato ms the firft that polilh’d that 
way of writing, and brought it to perfection. (d) The 
Analytical method of reducing things to their firft 
principles, a contrivance fo uferal in Geometry, was 
certainly his invention as well as the (<•) duplicature of 
a cube, that fo many have fought after in vain \ for 
Apollo having predifted that the Miferies of Greece 
• IHould not ceale till they had doubled the Cubical 
I Altar which was in his Temple a and the Grecians in 
execution of the divine order having doubled each 
fide of the Alter, and fo made it eight-fold inftead of 
double; which made ’em fear the Continuation of 
their Calamities: Plato told ’em, that God did but 
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mock the Grech for their contempt of Sciences, ar,j 
by reproaching 'em of their ignorance and ftupidity 
exhorted ’em ferioufly to apply themfelves to the C 
dy of Geometry, which alone could teach 'em to 
double a cube by finding out two means proportional 
between two bodies in a double proportion; and with, 
al that God had no defign to have his altar doubled, 
but only requir’d ’em to lay down their Arms to 
converfe with the Mufes, and moderate their Heats 
and Paffions by the ftudv of Letters and Sciences. By 
this means he not only Jhew d his skill in Geometry, 
but took occafion to appeafe the Grecian wars. That 
Plato invented many other things in the Mathtm 
ticks , befides wbat appears in his writings that arc 
extant, is demonftrated in the three books of 7 k 
Srnyrmu:, which were defign'd as an Introduction 
to to the Platonick Philofophy. (a) To all which w; 
may add leveral words that were never known be. 
fore his time y partiailarly Attipides to fignifie 
thofe who live on oppofite Tides of the globe; 
su/jw, an Element admitting of compofition, ia 
contradiftindion to <Hfx» the firli uncompounded prin¬ 
ciple ; Poem } n to* tj t>pw', an oblong numb- 

ber refulting from a greater number multiplied by a 
lefier •, and Sis vtereht, divine providence. Laertim 
fays he firft us’d infanta, furface, of which the then 
common word ct.m> fr, a Plane, is but a fpecies. He 
was the firft that oppos’d the oration of Lxfias the Son 
of CepbMur, the firft that confider’d the force and 
efficacy of Grammar*, and that oppos’d all that went 
before him, whence ’tis wonder’d he never men¬ 
tions Democritus. 

P’-l C!: J’ Laertius gives us his diftribution of things, as col- 

if [ [ letted by A ifiotle in fome piece not extant. Whit 1 ! 

riiwj. is as follows. Blejfwgs are, either in the Soul, a 
Juitice; or in the Body, as ttrength y or extrinfea , 
as riches. Frsendjhip is either natural, as being com¬ 
mon to us and brutes y or Sociable , as fpringing only 
from converfe ■, or Hospitable, as being Ihewn to 
ft rangers. Civil Government, is either Demott* 
tied , as being lodg'd in the people, or airifiocte:.- 
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cal in the hands of the jufteft (not richeft) andbeft 
men ■, or Oligarchical , in the power of the Magiftrates 
who are fewer •, or Regal, whether Elective or Suc- 
ccjjive ■, or Tyrannical. Juflice is either towards God 
in obeying, towards Men in being equitable to one 
another, or towards the dead in performing funeral 
duties. Sciences are either Theoretick, or Mecha¬ 
nic or TraBical without leaving any vifible effeft, 
as the art of Governing, playing on the Flute, &c. 
Phyjick is either Pharmaceutick, Ch.'rnrgical, Dixtc- 
tick, Nofognomonick , or Ctrrative. Law is either 
written, as ftatues ■, or unwritten , as cuftoms or na¬ 
tural undecencies. Speech is either Political for 
a Statefman, Rhetorical for a Barrifter, Dialectical 
in queftions and anfwers, Mechanical for Tradefmen, 
or Fulg.tr for the rtiobb. Mufick is either Focal, In- 
ftritmeotal, or a combination of both. Nobility is 
either from anceftors, whether Juft, or Princely, or 
ennobled by their adiotis; or from one’s own gene¬ 
rous mind, which is the beft. Beauty is either Com¬ 
mendable, as in a Woman •, nfcfitl as in a hottfe j or 
Beneficial, as in Laws. The Soul hath 3 parts, viz. 
Beaton, Appetite and Paffton, Per fett Firtue is ei¬ 
ther Wifdom, 'fit ft ice. Fortitude or Temperance. Go¬ 
vernment is either by Law, as by Magiftrates by 
Nature, as by Males over Females-, by Ctftom, as 
by Maftersover dilciples y by Defcent, as in a fuc- 
ceflive Monai chy -, or by force , as in the cafe of 
Tyranny. Rhetoiick has fix parts, namely, Exhor- 
tnt.on, Dchartatlon, A enfation, Defence, Encomium, 
and Inveclives. In [peaking right, we muft confider, 
is proper, how much is proper, to whom, and 
te'ncr. In the way of Beneficence, we either ferve 
our friends, with Money, with our bodies, with our 
knowledge, or with our tongue:. Things are brought 
to an end, either Legally, as by a decree, naturally as 
the day ends in the" night, artificially as a houfe by 
the builder, or accidentally , as whatever comes to 
pafs by chance. Power confifts either in the mind, 
as a power to think in the body, as to walk; in 
Riches or Armies •, or in a patient fuffering of good or 
evil. Humanity confifts either in Complement, Relief ’, 
or inviting to fc.-ft:. Felicity has f parts y *$mely 
Prud-tx-c, 5 . Senfes, Projperity of affa.rs. 
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Good Reputation, and Plenty. Of Arts , fome prepare 
Metals, or wood, &c. Others form and model th# 
materials; and a third fort makes nfe of ’em. Of 
Things, fome are always ill, fome always good, fome 
indifferent i. e- fometimes hurtful, fometimes not. 
Good may be apply’d, either, to vertuc it felf, or to 
the Subjell of venue, or to ufeful things, or to or 
tiffs skill’d in their profeffion. Good Government 
takes place, where the Laws are good, or well kept; 
or where good cuftoms have the force of a Law: 
And Irregular Government falls upon the reverfe of 
thefe. Contraries are threefold; viz. Good to III , a* 
Juflice to Injuftice; III to III, as Prodigality to Ava¬ 
rice ; and Indifferent to Indifferent, as weight to 
lightnefs. Good is, either, fucb as we may .. w, 

) as health ; or as we may only partake of, as ti; real 
'. good it felf - , or fuch as indeed ought to be, bat is 

’ neither poflefs'd nor participated, as a Juft man. 

-- Comport is either built on paft Examples, prefent fa¬ 
vourable circumftances, or future confiderations. Voice 
f is either inanimate, as founds, or animate , and that 
either Articulate or Inarticulate. Things are either 
■Divif'ble or Indivif’ble ; Homogeneous , of fimilar parts, 
or Heterogeneous of diffimular parts- Again Things are 
either of an abfolute fenfe, as a Man; or Relative, as 
fairer, See. 

y , iff) 1 n the fourtieth year of his Age he travel’d into 
Skfy i t0 f ec Mount Kina, and to improve his know- 
‘‘ ledge; where he laid the firft Foundations of the 
Liberty of Syracufe. Dionyfius the Elder Son to Her- 
mocrates Reign’d then in Syracufe ; and Dion a very 
young man. Son in Law to the Tyrant, was his fa¬ 
vourite, Dion, tho’ brought up in the Luxury of an 
opulent and effeminate Court, andaccuftom’d to the 
fubmiffion of a cringing Courtier; had no fooner heard 
the precepts of our Philofopher, but his mind was 
fo inflam'd with the Love of vertne and his corner- 
lation, that he engag’d the Tyrant to an interview 
with him; in which Plato difeourfing of fortitude and 
juftice, prov’d that the former coula by no means be 
attributed to Tyrants; and the latter render’d the 
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Lives of men happy, amidft the greateft adver- 
ity, while the unjuft were miferable in prof- 
periry. Dionyfiut , perceiving himfelf pointed at, 
by the difcourfe, ask’d Plato, for what he came into 
Sicily ? To feck a good man, (ays Plato. And it feems, 
fays the Tyrant, yott have not yet found hint. In this 
conference, onr Philofopher having advanc’d that no¬ 
thing could be truly profitable, but.what carry’d ver- 
tue along with it •, the Tyrant told him his difcourfe 
favcur’d'Ci old age. And thine , reply’d Plato, of Ty~ 
mny. Upon which, Dionyfuts commanded him to be 
pat to death; but Dion got the Sentence revok’d; 
and convey’d him off in a Ship that was to carry 
back Pollis the Lacedtmonian Ambaffador. But Dio- 
it) pus underhand preffed the Ambaffador either to 
kill or fell him; alledging, that he being a juft man 
would be equally happy in llavery or liberty. Pollis 
carried him back to tAEgina, where, in purfuance of 
a Law declaring it death for any Athenian to come 
a (boar, he had certainly been put to death; had 
not his fearlefs carriage before the Judges given 
one of ’em occafion to fay in jell he was a Philofo• 
pher, and not an Athenian y upon which they mol¬ 
lified the Sentence, and only lold him for a flave. An- 
meris the Cyrenaick Philofopher being upon the place, 
redeem’d him for thirty minx, and fent him home. 

Upon thefe news Dionyfiut writ to Plato , not to /peak 
ill of him. To which Plato reply’d, that he had not 
fo much time vacant from Philofophy as to talk of 
Pinny fins. However ’tis to be obferv’d, that Tzettes 
fays, the true reafon of the Tyrant’s refentment, 
was Plato's advifing Dion to poffefs himfelf of the 
kingdom. In the mean time Dion continued to live 
up to the Platonick preceptsy and not long after the 
Tyrant dies, and his Son Dionyfm the younger is 
advanc’d to the throne. Dion fearing that the Plea- 
feres and Debauchery of the Son might be more fetal 
to Sicily than his father’s cruelty y indeavour’d by all 
means to perfuade him that folid venue was the beft 
irnbellifhment to a Prince s Soul, and the ftrongeft 
lupport of a Crown; and that Plato was the only 
wan capable to communicate it. This infpir’d the 
wmg with fuch an ardent defire to draw Plato to his 
'- ourt > and put himfelf under his dirtittion y that 
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he Tent Couriers to Ahem with very prefling In¬ 
ters of his own, accompany d with other Letters of 
Dions and of all the Phythagorean Philofophers « 
Italy-, who intreated him earneftly to irnbrace that 
opportunity of making a Phiiofopher of a King. Tim 
at firft was unwilling to venture in the 64 year cf 
his age, upon the flalhes and caprices of a young 
Prince; but at length, confidering that in curing one 
Man he might make a whole nation happy, and that 
Dion being attack’d on all fides by the Calumnies of 
his Enemies, was in danger of being made a Sacri¬ 
fice ; he comply’d, and upon his arrival in S-cily was 
receiv'd by one of the King's magnificent chariots, 
and the King himfelf offer'd Sacrifice to the Gods for 
his arrival, as the greateft felicity, that could happen 
to his Government. Immediately the whole Court 
was fo reform’d that the Palace of bimyfiusfW ftrovr'd 
with Sand for drawing Geometrical figures, was 
more like a Philofophy School, than the place of a 
Tyrant s refidence. Not long after, at an anniver- 
fan- feaft, the Herald having pray’d^ccording to the 
ufual coftom,that the Gods would preferve the Tyran¬ 
ny and the Tyrant y What, fays Dion, wilt t'.mnr.tr 
leave arrfii’z ? r.c tcit lit heft odious names. Upon tiiis/Ai 
( who had been call’d home by the Tyrannical 
party to counterbalance Plato,) and his friends, took 
the alarm, and refolv’d to mine Dim and Plato in 
time. Accordingly they reprefented to Dionyfuts, that 
Dicn had put TUto upon perfuading him to difmif 
his Troops, and quit his command for the Acade.ny. 
that fo Dim and his Sifter's Sons might have an eafy 
opportunity c f invading the Throne. U pou which,® 
Tyrant caus’d Dion to be put on board of r VelM 
and rranlported to Italy. However he redoubled hi 
careffes to Plato-, and’fearing he would leave Sid 
without his permiflion, order’d him to be lodgd 11 
the Caftle, in order to fecure his perfon. VVher 
he convers'd frequently with him, and became fo to 
of him, and even jealous of his Love, that he often 
to put all his power, forces, and treafures, into hi 
hands, if he would but love him more than Dm. A 
laft, a War breaking out, he was forc’d to fend \ Tut 
heme \ promifmg to fend for him and Dion next fpnnjj 
At which time the Tyrant not keeping his prowiic 
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writ to Plato to be excus’d becaufe the War was not 
yet over; and pray’d him to perfuade Dion, to be 
eafy, and not to (peak ill of him to the Grecians. Plato 
returning to Athens inftrufted Dim in the Academy, 
and made him intimately acquainted with Speuftppus, 
whole chearful temper was a fit companion to Dions 
referv d humor. Some time after his return he gave 
the People plays •, for which he fuffcr’d Dim to fur- 
nilh the habits, that by being at all the charge he 
might ingratiate himfelf with the Athe, ions. In the 
mean time Dimyfir.s to atone for this ufage of 
Plato, fent for many Learned men, and held aflem- 
blies in his Palace, in which by a foolifh ambition 
of Eloquence and knowledge, he mufter’d up and dis¬ 
play'd feme of Finds Sentences •, but finding his fource 
loon exhaufted, fent for Plato once more, to learn 
more of him. Flato finding that Dion was not in¬ 
vited home as well as he, excus’d himfelf on the ac¬ 
count of his Age, and cf the King’s not performing 
his promife. Dionvjins being denied a fecond time, 
got A'diytm the Pythagorean to write to Plato, and 
allure him upon bis own word that he might come 
with fafety, and that the Tyrant would perform his 
promife j and fent A-ckitkmns and fome Sicilian No. 
ulemen, with r. three deck’d Galley adorn’d with Rib¬ 
bands, to bring him to Sicily. They brought with 
them a Letter from Dionyfm < promifmg to fatisfie him 
and p'-on if he came, but threading to do nothing 
for either if he came not. Befides feveral Letters from 
tk- Torre,nine Philolbphers a (Turing him of the King’s 
affeftion to philolophy. At lalb upon Dion’s requdt, 
that he would not abandon him, and the intreaties 
of the Tarcntii.cs , he went a third time to Sicily 
Wien he was 70 wars of age. Upon his Arrival the 
Tyrant receiv d him in a magnificent Chariot, and 
huniclf drove it. And all the Sicilians were buoy'd 
wp with hopes that his wifdom would atlaft break the 
tyranny. Dionyfitts lodg’d him in the Gardens, al- 
lw’d him t° come to him at all times unfearch’d, and 
otter d him large fums ofmoney.Someof(<tJPiWsEne- 
j mics S‘ ve °ur that he made this third Voyage, for the 
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Jake of the Tyrant’s delicious Table, and the ft J 
fares of his Court But to evince the contrary 
need only to call to mind the ftory of his refilling u 

E t on a Purple gown at a feaft, recorded in i 
fe of A-ifitppits. Plato , after a while reminded 

the Tyrant of his Promife to give him a City to be go 
vem'a by his Model j and to redrefs Dion s grievan 
ces: But he foon perceiv’d that pionyfius had r.oi 
fign to put any or his promifes in execution. This 
occafion d a fecret jealoufy between him and the Ty. 
rant \ but both of ’em carried it very fair before the 
Court. At laft, the Tyrant having flopp'd b m > 
Rents, Plato ask’d leave to be gone ■, and the Tyrant 
promis’d him a VelTel, in a Ihort time. But Flm\ 


T _ g he liv’d in the Peloponneftts. Upon this 

Plato confented to flay; but quickly found himfelf 
deceiv’d, for as foon as the Ships were gone, fo that 
he could not get away, Dionyfim made fale of -Dim's 
Eftate. In the mean time, Heraclides being deem'd 
for Author of a mutiny among the Soldiers, Dim? 
futs promis’d to 7 htodotts in the prefence of PLut, 
not to offer any’violence to Heraclides if he would 
come and anfwer to the Crimes he was charg’d with; 
next day, underftanding thaj Diortyfius had iffued out 
orders to apprehend Heraclides j Plato went to 
die Tyrant, and, while Theodotes was filent and 
wept, charg’d the Tyrant warmly with the breach 
of ms folemn promife. Then their mifunderftandinj 
openly broke out:, Dimt s money was flopp’d; Tlw 
was remov'd out of the gardens, under the pretence 
of a feaft to be celebrated there by the Ladies, and 
iodgd without theCaftle in the midft of theK’s.guari, 
who wanted to be reveng’d upon Plato, for moving 
that they Ihould be disbanded. Theodotes having fent 
for Plato to give him an account of the Tyrant’s dfr 
figns; Diortyfms underftanding that Plato went, fent 
hun word that he found he preferr’d Dion . and k 
friends to him , and that whoever were friends ta 
Theodotes and Heraclides, he look’d upon ’em as® 
profefs’d enemies. Plato being inform’d that unfe 
f him were induftrioufly bandy £ 
about 


vourable reports of h 
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about among the Soldiers, acquainted Archytas at Ta- 
remnm, and fome other friends with his danger, Ar- 
,i.ytas immediately difpatch’d away Lamafctts and 
Phctides with a Galley of 30 Oars, under the pre¬ 
tence of an EmbafTy from the Country 3 and wrote 
ro Dionyptts to put him in mind, that he had promis’d 
Pluto, that he Ihould be entirely fecure^ and that 
lie could neither detain him, nor fuffet any indigni¬ 
ties to be offer’d him, without an open violation 
of bis word, of which he and feveral other men of 
honelty and honor were Guarantees. This awaken’d 
that remainder of Iliame which was in the Tyratit’s 
mind 3 fo that at Lift he regal’d him very fumptuouf- 
ly, and permitted him to return to Greece. Upon his 
.departure, he defir’d him to enquire whether Dion 
would be fstisfied to quit his Wife (the Tyrant’s 
lifter) to another, there being fuch a report. Plato 
in bis return pafs’a by Olympia, while they were 
celebrating the Games, and was more flar’d at, than 
poi'e who perform’d tne exercifes. Here he met with 
iDiw, whom he diffuaded from refenting Dionyfm's 
ifage. Upon his arrival at Athens he gave the 
Tyrant an account of every thing, and withal that 
D ion would be very much difiatistied if he did what 
ie (poke of 3 meaning the difpoliil of his Wife 3 whom 
ie afterwards Marry’d again!! her will to Timocra- 
«; and fo gave occafion to an open War between 
lim and Dion. 

(a) At home, he liv’d privately in the Academy, His Cot ■ 
'itbout intermedling in the Government, becaufe the dull « 
tinman Law's were not calculated by his mealures. Home, 
l’) The Arcadians having built a new City call’d 
\ fa,.ilopolis after the defeat given them by the Lace* 
simians, lent Ambafladours, in concert with the 
to intreat him to come and give Laws to 
'or new City, and infttuft their joung men in phi- 
) !°phy. But he refus’d to go, for that he per- 
they .were too great Enemies to a parity of 
Kates. However he lent Arifionymta bis difciple. 

) To the Cyreneans upon the like requefl, he gave 
14 refufalj telling them that ’twas hard to give 
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Laws to !o rich a people. However to Evince thathis 
form of Government was not impracticable, as fomefsi 
would alledge, he gave Laws to the Syracufans upon the 
ejection of their K. and to the Cretans upon the build- 
ing of Magnefia. And upon the fame defign fait PI.w 
mio to the Ilians, and Mcdedimns to the Pyrrljeans, 
(b) He liv’d and died a batchelor; which, nmith. 
Sis Ver. Handing the calumnies thrown upon him, was doubt- 
lues. kfs (c) the effect of Continency. His countenance 
was grave ar.d compos'd •, his voice fliriil, but very 
fweet. He commonly ate but once a day ; and Ut 
always by himfelf, and that but very little, fayb 
That a great deeper is good fer nothing. When b 
Servant offended him, he us’d to fay he would beat 
him if he were not angry, (d) and upon one occafion 
defir’d Spenjippns to teat his Servant for him, becaufe 
he was in a paffion. JntimacUss an efteem’d Poet, 
having tore his Poem in anger, becaufe upon a conteit 
Nicer, tns was prefer'd before him •, (e) Plato bid him 
Sis Siy i- 0 t mind it, fu.ee ignorance was a dileafe as prefer tet'a 
a&s ' ignorant a: blindr.cfs to the blind. When Cbabrias the 
General was Tried for his Life, he was the only 
Citizen that appear’d for him, faying, that, as lew.I 
hazarded his Life in fighting for his Conn.':, fo h 
■would then in duty to his jriend. At if) the Clympidt 
games, he conversd very familiarly with itrargers, 
without mentioning Soc atc -rPhilofophy.or any fed 
thing y and his company coming to know that he was 
Plato, leer at cs s Scholar, did rot only admire bis cor,' 
defeenfion and freedom from oftentation, but likewile 
his winning way of ordinary converfe. He alwayt 
counfell d his boys to make a good ufe of their id!i 
hours, and condemn’d Mulick at feafts for hinderini 
difeourfe. Having reprov’d a boy for playing at dice 
and the boy telling him ’twas a fmaU matter ■, C.yeir. 
laid he, is no fight matter. Being ask’d if he wooli 
have his aftions recorded to Potterity j let me prj 
have a name, faid he, and then many things wiii 11 
low. Being on horfe back, he prefently alighted, fs 
ring, as he faid, left the pride of the horfe tbd 
infeft him. He advis’d drunken and angry Men t 
furvey themfelves in a looking glafs, and that won! 

fa )Athen. (b) Lain, (c Suii. .d) Sense. deir.Vil. iUx. d & 

CO Jtlim. Vsr. Sift. 4 . ' c:;- 
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cspofe thefe vices fufficiently. Drunkenncfs, laid he, 
is not allowable., mile!;, it be upon th f-Mval of the 
God that gives us wine. Notlf.-g ,s ‘o delightful, as 
the (peaking or hearing of truth. Wiumen punifli 
faults, not to expiate what’s pad, but to prevent the 
future. Being inform’d upon Oath that Xenoc -.ttes , 

(.1) whom he lov’d very tenderly, fpokeili of himj 
k would tie ver haz e done it, laid he, if he had not fome 
rcaftn for it. Magnificent Bui!ders,bui!d as if they were 
to live for every and luxurious Perfons eat, as if they 
were to die inftantly. Being told that fame fpake ill of 
him; ’ Tis no matter,(; aid he, I v'-illive ioth.it none (hall 
idlevc ’em, (h) Seeing one that had fpent a good 
Eftate, feeding upon bread and water you had 
din'd , fa id he, as temperately , you would never have 
raided to ftp fo. Hearing a wicked perfon fpeak fob 
his friend, this man, laid he, carries his Heart in his 
Tongue, To jintiflhcncs making a long Oration, Ton 
do not call to mind, faid he, that this difeoterfe is to 
k mcafur’d by the hearer, not the fpeaker. A youth 
being infolent to his father, Toting man, faid he, will 
you undervalue him, who is the canfc you over-value 
ymr fclj ? Thofe who take much care of their body 
labour much in building their own prifon. A Prifo- 
ner fetter’d is dead in his own body, but lives in ano¬ 
ther. labour is preferable to idlenefs, as brightnefs 
to raft. Unlefs the youth are accuftom’d to take de¬ 
light in good things, Pleafure is the bane of evil. 

(0 Tis belt to provide for children fuch pofleiiions; 
as fear, neither itorms, nor men, nor Jove himfelf, 

A Learned man differs from an unlearned, as a Phy¬ 
sician from his Patient. Wifdom and Philofophy is 
neceflary to a Prince y nothing being more pernici¬ 
ous than power and arrogance accompanied with ig¬ 
norance. S’ubjeds ought to be fuch as Princes feem 
to be. (d) In order to break Timothcus Cotton's Son 
of making fumptuous feafts, he invited him to a plain 
Moderate Supper; upon which Timothcus flept ealily • 

"ith a good calm temper of body y and the next day 
fold Pluto, his Suppers wercas pleafant next Morning 
?s over night. Thro’ all thefe inflances we may perceive 
015 prudence, patience,magnanimity and other vertues. 

f ''' Li/, mix. 4. 1. (b) Stob. (c) Lltrt. -jit- Xenocrat. (i) PIAt. 
"'T' 6 . Profit; Jllm. Vtr. Sift. M x He 
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His l '■'& He left his Eftate to Adimanm ( probably his bro¬ 
ther’s Son) which according to the will preferv'd 
by Lerrt-ia confifted of feveral rich farms, befides 
calh, Silver and gold Plate, Debts, Servants and 
hoxliold Goods. 

■itsFextb . He died on his birth clay,having juft compleated the S: 
year of his Age,in the firil year of the 108 Olvmp.Hence 
the Magi at Athens facrific'd to him as being mur; 
than a man, in compleating juft the fquare of nine. 
(..) Seneca favs he died of Age, having liv’d a very 
temcerate and regular life. Phavorinus fays, Aliilm- 
d.nes the Per jinn Erefted his ftatue in the Academy 
' Laertius fays, he was buried in the Academy with; 
pompous funeral. His Monument was adorn d with 
feveral Epigrams, of which this was one. 

S11 Queen 1f birds, when /oaring ft my height. 

V'loJi lornb it vj:, 0 re which thou took ft tly fight- 
Cr diift thou jotr io high to tike a view. 

What bleft Immortals in their manfons do ? 

/ was the Soul of Plato, once below •, 

But now to anfwer tour enquiry, know, 

The Soul of Plato to Olympus flies, 

Whofe body here in Native Athens lies. 

His Dij- (/>) He had difciples from all parts; namely y Sp 
ciples. (input his own Nephew, Xenocrates a Chalcedony , 
his beloved difeipley Ariftotle the Stagyrite, wnos 
he us’d to call a Colt, forefeeing his ingratitude \ Jw 
lippits an Opuntian y Hefii&us a PerinthianDion u 
Sxracttfe , whom he particularly advis’d to bewared 
the Melancholy humor of ftudying only to pleafe te 
felfy Amycltts an Heracleote y Eraftus and Corilo 
Stepftans, Timolaus a CyzJccne ; Pithon , HippMf 
and CaUipp’ts, Athenians y Demetrius of Antpho-c 
Heracliaes of Pontas y Tbeophraftus , Hypcridcs, Ip 
ciirgits , and Dcmofthenes , the Orators y Mnepp^ 
a Thafi.tn ; ArijHaes a Lorn an ; Eudoxus a Cindy 
Hennodorus , Hcraclcodorus , Euphrates the favoun- 
of Pcrdicc.is K. of A lace don't a,Euagon of < 

Timatts of Cydcum , Charon of Pclient , tpccrx- 
the Orator with whom he was very intimate, A?'- 


r. ft. 1. 58. sbj Lun. Stob. Aiken. 
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fl,tints, Alexis^Agatho^omgcmi whom he lov’d very 
tenderly Ariii<m\mus , Phormio , APcdedimia. Ills fa¬ 
miliar friends. Befides two Wtimm,Lafthcn:a a Manti- 
ncm , and Aviotbia a Phliaf.m, who wore men’s habits. 

(a) His diftinguifhing Charader procur’d him many fc.tl: 
Rivals, efpecially among his fellow So:raticks\ par- li ' ie ' 
ticularly Xenophon , who oftentimes writ upon the mCi ' 
fame Subject with him, the commonwealth and Apo¬ 
logy of the one anfwering the Cyropaidla and S ym- 
pojiam of the other 3 and tho they were both Socra- 
ff/s Scholars, neither of ’em mentions the other ba¬ 
ting once that Xenophon mentions Plato in the third 
book of his Commentaries. Antiflhenes was another 
Rival and Adverfary, who, became Plato IheW’d him 
fome errors in a Treatife of his, wrote a Dialogue 
, againft him entituled Satho. To thefe we may add 
Arifiippus , whom Plato (in Pbadone) blames for 
being at f/Egina when his Mailer died 3 and ALfchi- 
w, whom, as fome fay, he contemn’d at Dienyftus s 
Court,and who is by fome deem’d to be the Perfon that 
entertain’d that difeourfe with Socrates , which Plato 
out of ill will puts in Criton’s name. Athentns lays, 

Plato was a violent Enemy to Phadoi. (/■) Diogenes 
the Cynick derides his Laws, particularly his writing 
of Laws after he had form d his Commonwealth, as 
it the Commonwealth thus form’d had been without 
Laws. He told Plato , he could fee other things, but 
could not fee his W,«r, to which Plato anfwer’d that, 
tw?s fo, becaufa he did not life the Eyes of his mind, 
which could only perceive ’em- (/) Melon (aid of 
our Pliilofopher by way of detraction, that ’twas not 
f> much to be wonder’d that Dionyfuts fhould be per¬ 
mitted to live at Corinth , as that Plato Ihould be 
fuffer’d to live in Sicily, (d) Thefe private.jealoufies 
gave birth to feveral falfe and fcandalous imputations 
upon Plato 3 as that he was Satyrical, proud, envious, 
detracting, a parafite to Tyrants, one that lov'd to 
feed high, luxurious, and mightily given not only to 
Women, but to Male Venery. 

Plato wrote by way of Dialogue: Which is, a msVM- 
Difeourfe by way of queftion and Anfwer, upon the tings. 


. r D latrt. (b) Lxtrt vit. Dkg. (c) Lint, (d) Ltcrt. Atbtn, 
Chiljtd. 
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{object either of Politicks or Fhilofopby, giving ft;, 
table Cbr.raft.rs of the Pei ir>-«. inti cduc d. His Di. . 
logues are «.f two principal Ciir.rr.fters -, viz. tuha. 
Uyphegciic k, i. e. Explicatory oV J. fir nil i v,as Trea:- 
ing of known truth:-, 01 - fixcgctirk, i. e. Enqturi-- 
after unknown trutls. Of the former f rt are tlie 
Logical and Pkyfical, in the Theoretick Rank-, and 
the Moral and Political, in the praftical Clafs. .Of 
the latter fort, fome are Gymnafticl S, i. e. defign'd 
for Exercife, and thofe either Maieutick, i. e. Obfit- 
trical which Midwife in the firft rudiments of Sci¬ 
ence ; or Peirafiich, i. e. Dialogues of Effay, in which 
one tries what he can do by himfelf: And fome arc 
Agonifiick , i. e. Di [putative, which either demon- 
finite or refute. Under thele heads we fhall draw 
up Plato’s dialogues. To the Phyfick: retains, Timur, 
to Logick, The Politician, Cratylits , Parmenides, and 
the Sophifi } to Ethich , The Apology for derates, 
Criton, Pbadon, Phadrns, Sympojinm , Mcncxcmtu, 
Clitophon, his Epifiles , Philebits , Hipparchus , the Ri¬ 
vals: To Politicks, The Commonwealth , The Lam, 
Minos, Epinomis, the Atlar.tick : To the Maieutick 
or olfirc tried Rank, AicibiadesjThe Ages, Lyfis, and 
Laches: To the Feir.fiick or ElTay fort, Eatbjplm, 
A tenon, Jen, Cbacm:dc:,Theatcm: To the Dcrm- 
Jhative, Protagoras: To. the Refuting Clafs, Entity- 
demits, Hippias i, Hippi'as 2, Gorgias I. Gorgias 
Every Dialogue bath two Titles, one from the prin¬ 
cipal Perfcn reprefented, and the other from the 
fubjeft. Some of the Ancients have drawn ’em up 
by fours, thinking that Plato I.ad refpeft to the te¬ 
tralogies of the ancient Tragical Poets, who us’d to 
compofe four pieces on the lame Subjeft for the four 
great fends of the Athenians. Others have divided 
them into three’s; and ’tis certain that in his works 
there are three dialogues found, that properly make 
but one and the fame Treatife, namely, The emus, 
the Sophifi, and the Politician and in like manner 
his Commonwealth , Ttms.nr, and Critias. But the 
reft feem to be independent one of another. Of all 
tbefe dialogues Phadrns feems to be firft written 
(a) as favouring toomuch of a juvenile temper. The 

U; him, Tufe 7 i^tfi, j, 


Dialogues 
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Dialogues fet afide for fpurious, are Midon , Erixlas, 

Jlcyoii, Acephali, Axiochas, Phaaces, Demodochus, 
Chelidon , the Severn', j Epime,tides. In all his Dia¬ 
logues, E/nfo never mentions himfelf, but once in his 
/’Wow, and once in his Apology. At the Recital of 
his Phadon, all his audience left him, but ArUlotle ; 
tho it had that efficacy upon Cleombrotns of Ambracia, 
as to make him throw himfelf into the Sea. Plato, in 
purfuance of the Socratick way of arguing, feems to 
affirm nothing -, in oppofition to the Dogmatifis who 
were too pofitive. But at the fame time ’tis plain 
that what he takes for a truth, is difcours’d under 
the perfons of Socrates, or Tinueus, or the Athenian 
Grffi, or the Elean Gueflr, and what he defigns for 
Errors, are brought in by Thrafimachus, Calli- 
cles , Polus, Gorgias, Protagoras, Hippias , Euthydc- 
ms, See. His Arguments are commonly by way of 
induftion, that is, from certain undeniable truths he 
concludes a truth like to them; and that either by 
contraries, when he refutes and wrangles, as, if a 
hum be mt a living Creature he is either fione or wood, 
or the _ like \ or by conlequents, when he confirms his 
alTertionsj for initance, he proves that contraries fuc- 
ceed contraries, by an induftion of particulars, as 
waking fucceeds deeping, the greater thelefler-, &c. 

Which is a Dialeftick Induction, fi.ice it proves an 
univerfal from fingulars; for befides that, there is a 
Rhetorical Induction concluding one Angular from 
another, as Murder from a bloody Coatj Rhetorick 
not being employ’d in univerfals , but in particulars. 

In his writings ne ufes a variety of names to make 
the Senfc more remote to the unlearned. Sometimes 
he ufes the fame words for various fignifications, as 
WuAjf for fimple, honefi, f. 'mail, as well as for Evil. 
Sometimes various words for the fame thing,as Genus, 

Species, Exemplar, Beginning , and Caufe, for Idta. 

And fometimes contrary exprellions for the fame thing, 
as Idea is neither moveable nor permanent, th zfame, 
ow i and many. His method in all his difeourfes is 
To lay down the Subjeft of the difeourfe. 2. To 
give the defign of the difeourfe-, 3. To enquire into 
the Subjeft, whether ’tis a true affertion or nor. But 
now ’twill not be improper to give fome account of 
hls Marks, or Characters, affix’d to Sentences or 
M 4 words. 
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words. X denotes fy.itomcl words and figures; X'i 
his peculiar opinions and Tenents; X' his more po!i; : 
and elegant fiourifhes; X" Emendations of others, *’ 
re.edfing ridiculous confutations; + a confutation; * 
coi?carreiiCe of opinions; An Antifigma Ihews the 
double ufeand tranfpolitiu'i or w ritings; a imail lirlf 
Moon Ihews the context of Philofophy- As for his two 
Epiftles, not extant in bis works, one to ArcL\ies i 
and the other among the Socr.uich Epiftles; together 
with his Epigrams extant irt Laertius ; I omit 'em as 
lefs ufeful; and fhali now proceed to give you an ab- 
ftraft of his opinions. 

a sum- Philofophy, ( according to Plato) is a difengage- 
mirynftke tnent of the Soul from the body ; or a defire of VVif- 
Tlitonui dom, which confifts in the knowledge of tilings di- 
Ftilofipbj. vine and human- So that a true Philofopkr mull 
have a natural capacity for conceiving intellectual ei- 
fences; a natural acutenefs and a good memory; i 
natural affeftion to truth and juftice, and an averfion 
to fallhood and injultice; a maftery over the paflio- 
natePart; and a liberal mind undervaluing corporeal 
pleafure. A Philosopher muft mind two things, namely 
Cn.trmrl.ition confiding ii.tlie knowledge of truths,2'd 
Actio i coiififtingin the Practice of tilings dictated by 
reafon. The former having for its objedt intelligible be¬ 
ings,and fo aftimilating us to the deity; and being per¬ 
form d without the mediation of the body, fo that 
no external impediment can Rob us of it; it infinite¬ 
ly preferable to the latter, which requires the Me¬ 
diation of the body, and often meets with obftructi- 
ons. However the latter is to be encourag’d as a re¬ 
tainer to Contemplation, and the things wo contem¬ 
plate muft upon occafion be transfer’d to Aftion, whe¬ 
ther in adminiftring Juftice, or leading on Armies, 
or inftituting Laws, or reprefting feditians, or Edu¬ 
cating yor.?n,0fr. The ftudy of a Philofopher confilts of 
three parts, viz. ComemplationDifpHtationxadPraSict. 

, , That Science which teaches us to reafon or difputt, 

Dll.:- ill. 1S Ca ]]- £ J ] n the \ va y of Ratiocination, we 

muft firft have in cur view the judgment refulting from 
Utij'x. rhe perfon judging, and the thing judg AfjReafon^m'. 
is the Organ for judging, is either Science, or Ooinieu. 
The firft isattencudby certitude,as being converfanttin 
tmelligibles , things certain and ftable. The other 
being imploy’d in Jinjibles, things Subjeft to mutati- 

.. OD, 
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on, goes upon probability and opinion. The Prin¬ 
ciple of the one is IntelleBion. The Principle of the 
other is Senfe. Senfe is an impreffion made upon the Sev ^ 

Soul by the Mediation of the Body. The Permanency of 
that impreffion is call’d Memory. Now Opinion is the Memory. 
conjunttion of a proceeding Memory with a later Senfe, opinion. 
as one having the impreffion of Socrates in his Me¬ 
mory, and then meeting him, forms the opinion that 
it is Socrates. This opinion is falfe when the fucceed- 
ing fenfe do’s not in it (elf agree with the preceeding 
memory. The Subject of fenfe and memory Plato 
compares to a Table of Wax. IntelleBion , which ; 

is an operation of the Intdled, contemplating firft c ,,_ 
intelligble Objects, is either pure intcMlion when 
the Soul is not yet confin'd to the Body, or only 
Natural Know 1 :age, when the Soul is immers’d in 
matter. "Tis the 'former of thefe that is the Prin¬ 
ciple of Science. Of the Objeds of Intellection , or 
Intelligibles , fome are Primary , as ItUa’s ; others Se¬ 
condary ., as the Species infeparably lodg’d in matter. 

In like" manner the Objeds of Senfe are either Pri- 
«ary, as qualities, viz., whitenels, C c. or Secondary , 
as the concrete Objects. So that both IntelleBion 
and Senfe, are diverfified according as they ad upon 
Primary or Secondary Objeds. Intellect ion purfues 
primary Intelligibles, by a certain comprcnenfion, 
not without Scientific!: Reafon , and the fecondaries 
are purfued by Scientifick Reafon not without In- 
telleftion. And the primary and fecondary fenfibles, 
are judg'd by Senfe and Opinionative Reafon after 
the fame rate. For right Reafon do snot difeern the 
objefts of Conte inflation and thole of Action after 
the fame manner: In the former it confiders what is 
true and fale y in the latter, what is proper, and im¬ 
proper in meafuring it by the innate notions of Honefty 
and juflice. To come to Dialettick •,its office is to con- 
fider the Effences and Accidents of things. Ejfences 
are either explain’d by its higher generals in Divijion 
and Definition ■, or by its inferiours, in Analyfis. 
Accidents are either made out from thole things 
which are contain’d, by IndnBion, or from thofe 
which contain, by Syllogifm. Divifion is either of Vivify 
the Genus into its Species, as of an Animal into Ra¬ 
tional and Irrational \ or of a word into equivocal 
lrgnifkations; or of accidents according to their 
fubjeds 
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fubjefts-, or of fubjeds according to their accidents, 
In Defnitions we make uie i f the firft ft»rt ofDivilion, 
by joining the Gcs <>; a thing to its loweft fpecifick 
difference 3 as A r,.. I to ILuwf.nl in defining 
Of st A fs Pare are three forts, i. When \ve 
r.icend from ienfihles to primary Intelligibles, as from 
the ! eauty of the Pcdy to that of the Mind, from 
thence to tha- of Laws, and fo on to the fupream 
fern tv When we afcend by ckir.onftrate and 
fuhd.nonlirate to wdemonftrable Propofitions; .as 
fr< rr the f if s conltant motion, from its moving of 
its kit. fiorn its being a principle of motion, we 
alcrnc to a Principle's bung ingenerate and incor¬ 
ruptible, which is admitted by a'!. 3. When we 
luppofe the thing in queftion to fee what will follow; 
ai d tack another fuppofition to that till we arrive at 
a Principle that is not taken upon fuppofition. / 
c is every method of reafon, that proceeun 
'. r from like to like, or from fmgulars to univj- 
: And is of great efficacy to excite natural thoughts, 
5• Vogifms confift of Proportions. Now thefe are either 
Affirmative or Negative 3 both which are either Oft- 
verfal or Particular. Befides, fome Propofitions are 
Categorical and Abfc'.ute, as Every ji:fi thing isgoory 
and fome are Hypothetical or Conditional , as, 7 it is 
day, there is light. Of Syliogifms fome are Catego¬ 
rical, forne Hyotbetical, fome Mixt ; fo denominated 
from the Propofitions they confift of. Categoric.il 
Syilogilms have three figures, taken from the difpo- 
fition of the terminus mediae, (which are commonly 
known.) Plato ufes demonfirative Syllcgifms when 
he explains his own Dodrine \ probable againtt 
Young , and litigious againft contentious People, 
When he Confutes a fallehood he proceeds by In¬ 
terrogation. Sophlfms are either in words or names. 
How they are folv'd Plato teaches in his Ettthydcmm. 
The ten Predicaments he purfues in Parmenides and 
his other Dialogues. In his Crat)lits he brings in Ety 
neology 3 upon which head he aflerts that names in¬ 
deed owe their fignification to impofition 3 but for as 
much as they are exprcfiive of the Natures of things, 
the impofer ought to obferve a natural affinity and 
fuirablenefs between the name and the thing fignined. 
And for that realbn none but Dialdlicks know how 
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to life names, as underftanding the natures of the 
things j which perhaps the fir if impofer did not. 
juft as a Weaver’s-Shuttle tbo' made by a Carpenter, 
can only be apply'd to the right ule by the Weaver 
bitnlelf. ... 

After Dialectich 7 fucceedsthe Theoretic}; Philofo- Theoretic!; 
phy. Of which one part treating of Primary Caufes Milofophy, 
is Theology ; another part treating of the Nature of 
the Univerfe, and Man, is Pkyficks ; and the third 
treating of furfaces, iblids, and the motion of Ce- , 
leftial bodies, is call'd Mathematicks • This lalf part f 1 !. ' m ' 
Tluto only ufes to whet the genius, and prepare it " f 
for the contemplation of Divine things •, for he do’s 
not allow the Mathematical difeiplines the title of 
Sciences. Arithmetick 7 faid he, if pointed to its due 
end, frees us from errors in fenlible things, and 
promotes the right knowledge of Effencesy Geometry , 
isufeful not only for knowing things which are, buc 
thofe which are not, by obferving the continual Ge¬ 
neration and Motion of things - ; Aj!ronomy, by the 
motions of Heaven and the Stars, leads us to the Au¬ 
thor of Night and Day y ancl Mafic k leads us from 
the harmony of the Voice to that perceiv’d by the 
Intelleft. Without this fruit, the contemplation of 
Mathematicks is imperfeft and unprofitable. Diet- 
Itilick indeed, which is employ’d about Divine Eter¬ 
nal things, is a true Science. But the Contemplation 
of Mathematicks is none. 

Plato held the firft Principles of things to be three, Theology.' 
viz.. Matter , Idaa's, and God. Matter is tiieNurfe, Matter. 
Mother and Receptacle of all Images. Being of her felf 
void of all form, figure, or quality \ it is fit to receive 
the impreflion of all forms or figures, as a Table or 
Wax; and thus it is a Nurfe for the Generation of all 
things, touch’d without Senfe, and comprehended by 
adulterate kind of reafon. ’Tis neither incor¬ 
poreal, nor yet a Body, unlefs it be potentially , as 
Ptafs is potentially a Statue. The fecond Principle, Axio. 
namely ldaa' s, are the eternal exemplar of things 
which are according to Nature; the notions of God, 
or the intellectual pattern by which he meafures the 
oiTences of things. As the ItUa of Man in general is 
1 P at j ern for all Men. Thefe he call’d the primary 
iiitelugbles, and prov’d their neceflary exiftance, 
from 
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from the ncceffity of a pattern by which the Wot Id 
Ihould be made; and the necefiitv of Inteliigbles for 
an Objedt to God an Intellectual Being, when he was 
about to give meafure to unmeafur’d Matter. The 
third Principle, vi~. God , is the firll Intellect that 
puts the Intellect of the World into A (Sion: for as 
there arc pure Intelligibles independent of fenfibles, 
fo there are Intellects free from corporeal alloy ; of 
which they which always act are preferable to thole 
which are only potentially fuch ; and of thofe, that 
is the moft excellent which is the caufe of the other 
and Superior to all, namely God. This firll Intellect, 
being it felf immoveable, moves the Intellect of the 
Univerfe, as a defired object moves the Appetite; and, 
there being nothing purer than it felf and its own 
notions, is itnploy’d in contemplating them. He is 
eternal, ineffable, perfect in himfelf, at all times, and 
in every’ part, viz.. Divinity, Effcnce, Truth, Har¬ 
mony, Gootkep \ which are not diftindt one from ano¬ 
ther, but do all make one. He is fair in his EiTence. 
good, as being the Author and difpenfer of a!16W, 
truth, as being the Principle of all Truth, and a com¬ 
mon Father, as being the caufe of the Soul of the 
World, which he imbellifhes by his own pattern and 
notions. Being neither Genus nor Species, nor Dip 
ferr,ice, he is not perceivable by the mind; he neither 
moves nor is moved y he is neither part nor whole; 
nor capable of qualities or accidents. So that our 
firll apprehenfion of him mult be by Ahfirdiion from 
thefe things •, the fecond by Analogy, by comparing 
him to the Sun that qualifies us to fee and the ob¬ 
ject to be feen, and yet is neither the one nor the 
other; the third by afeendingfrom an inferior beauty 
by degrees to the lafl fource of beauty which is 
good, amiable, and expetible in it felf. God is void 
of parts, for parts are fuppos d to be before the 
W’hole; as a line is before a furface. He is unchange¬ 
able, for there being no greater power than himfeli, 
what ca n alter him ? he cannot alter himfelf by ad¬ 
ditional qualities, becaufe he cannot be better or 
worfe. From all which ’tis a plain Inference that he 
is incorporeal. Befides, if he were a body he mult 
confift of matter, and a form taken from Idzdi, 
which a Principle cannot do; and matter would claim 
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a priority before him as confuting of it \ v.’fudi is 
mconliitent with the notion of G 0 d. Qualities are Qualities. 
likewife incorporeal becaufe bodies are only fubjefts, 
not accidents \ and cannot be lodg’d in a l'ubjed, as 
qualities are •, neither can a body be contrary to a 
body, as one quality is to another. Eefides, if qualities 
were bodies, two or three bodies might be in one 
place. And as qualities are incorporeal, fo mull 
their efficient be •, and indeed all efficients mull be 
fuch, for corporeal matter is pafiive and mutable, 
and as it wholly fuffereth, fe there mull be an In¬ 
corporeal being that always ads. 

The World was fram’d by God, according to the rfyficts. 
Jd.;.i or pattern he had in his view, out of matted-, origin 
which being formerly a diforderly lhapelefs mats, was °t r 
by him modelld and form’d into four entire Elements, World. 
namely, Fire, Earth, Water and Air. The World 
being generated, and Corporeal, and confequently 
vifible and tadible, neceffiuily fuppofes Fire ana 
Earth for its Elements. Now in order to unite thefe, 
there was a neceffity of a mean proportional. But 
confideritig that one mean proportional would have 
made the World plain •, in order to make it fphas- 
rical there was a neceffity for two intermediate pro¬ 
portionals, viz. Air and Water. So that thefe four, 77 *? £,y-] 
Fire, Air, Water and Earth, are in a continual pro- meats, or 
portion. God made the World one, becaufe there Body oft he 
is nothing without it uncapable of corruption, and World. 
f:If-fufficient without external aid. He form’d it into 
i Iphxrical Figure, as being the faireft, moll capa¬ 
cious, and apteft to motion. As it Hands in no need 
of fenles, fohe gave it no Organs - , nor any motion 
but the Circular , which is proper to the Mind and 
Wtfdom. The Elements proceeded firft from the 
various form itnprefs’d by God upon matter. The 
form of a Pyramid, qualifying it to cut and divide 
and to mount upvvaid, render’d it Fire \ the form 
ofun Oil m dr on gave it the quality of Ar, that of 
an hofnedron , Water and that of a Cube, Earth. 

To the integral fabrick of the Univerfe, he gave the 
form of a Dodccaedron , which confiding of twelve 
Pentagons occafiou’d the twelve Signs of the Zodiack y 
and each of thofe confiding of five Triangles, each 
of which is reducible to to Scalenum’s, in all 360 
Triangles, 
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Triangles, made as many Degrees in the Zodlexl. 
The Foment of a Pyramid, Octaedrum, and Jcoff. 
drum is likewifea Scdcnum Triangle; for each fide 
of thefe folid bodies may be divided in fix Scalaiam 
T riangles. But the Element of a Cde is an Fofctla 
Triangle,, for it confifis of fix Squares, each of which 
confifts of four Policies Triangles, As foon as thue 
Elements were pur into a due proportion anv'j 
themfelves, they enter’d into an orderly and perpetual 
motion, which they impart to matter. They are 
not confin’d to feparate irations ; for being hemm’d 
in by the outer-verge of the World, and tofs'd by 
mutual juftlings, thofe of a rarify’d confidence arc 
crouded in among the folid, fo that no vacuum is left, 
Tie Soul Tb e Soul of the World being eternal was not made 
of rbe ^ God, But only awak’d out of a profound fleep, 

World, and endow’d with a Species and form refultirg from 
his Notions and Intelligibles. For the World being 
fo perfect, it could not but be animate and intelligent; 
and endow’d with a Soul, which being diffus’d from 
the Center to the Circumference, joins and cements 
all its parts. The external Circumference prelides 
over the internal;, and therefore the motion of the 
outermoft fphere is uniform and certain, while that 
of the things contain’d is changeable and erratick, 
Tk Stirs. God plac’d in the Heavens Stars, fome fix’d, for orna¬ 
ment ; and fome Erratick or Planets, for a ftandard 
in the computation of time, which is a meafure of 
the Hate of the World. Among thefe Planets, which 
are feven in number, the Sun finilhing its courfe in 
a Year leads the Van; next is the Moon, which be¬ 
ing nearelt the Earth compleats its Circle in a Month; 
and the reft have, each of ’em, their refpedtive Re¬ 
volutions. When all thefe Stars by their feveral Re¬ 
volutions come to one point of the Heavens, fothata 
right line drawn from the fphere of the fix’d Stars to 
the Earth would pafs thro’ all their Centers; then 
the abfolute number of time is compleated. Thefe 
feven Planers are all living intelligent Creatures, and 
Gods endow’d with a Spherical figure, but all made 
by God. Beyond their Even Gibs is the eighth fphere 
or the fupream power including all.Befides thefe Gods, 
Damons, in every' Element God has plac’d Demons, or intelli¬ 
gent gods, to the end that no part of the World may 
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be void of Soul: under whom are all earthly fublunary 
things, viz.. Life, Fortune, Vifions, Dreams, Divi¬ 
nations, tfv. The Earth being heavieft is fix’d in the 
center of the World. ’Tisa kind of Star, the moil 
ancient of all the Gods in Heaven, round which the 
Heavens move. 

God having created the Elements, Spheres, and 7k o- 
Stars, ail immortal; committed the Generation of of 
fcluile , s!q:uttile and Tmcfirial Creatures to the Ata. 
Younger Gods his Sonsfor if he had begotten ’em 
himfelf, they had prcv'd immortal. Thele younger 
Gods form'd mortal liking Creatures y but out of re- 
fpeft to Man, who is next to the Gods, the fupream 
maker of all things plac’d in each Star a Soul fit for 
Man y hich when lodg’d in the body fhould be 
affefted by its mortal billions, but if it Hood out 
and did not fuffer it felf to be over-run by them, 
fhould upon the difiblution of the body return to its 
proper Star: whereas, if it gave way to thef. Pafiiens, 
it was to drudge in Women, and after that in Brutes, 
till it conquer'd the innate affeftions of the Body, 
and fo recover d its Starry manfion. The younger 
Gods form’d the Body of Man, out of Earth, Fire, Air 
and Water •, borrowing-fome parts from matter, to 
be repay’d in due time. They prepar’d the Brain for 
a receptac’e to the Soul fent down from Heaven. 

They plac'd the Organs of Senfe about the face, as 
attendants upon the Soul. They made ALvnoro of 
finooth, liraight, Triangles, for the fource of pro- 
lifirk Seed; Bones of Marrow and moiften’d Earth y 
And Flejh of a mixture of Sait and Sharp. The Bowels 
confifted of the fame Ingredients. They {eated the 
meaner and mortal parts of the Soul, not in the 
Head, but in the lower parts-, viz., the Iralciblepart 
in the Heart, over which they plac’d the foft, bloodlels, 
hollow and fpungy Lungs to cool the Heart when 
heated with Anger: and the Concupifcible between 
the Navel and Diaphragm, where ’cis bound as a 
furious favage Beaft: near to which is the Liver, 
which by its fweetnefs and bitternefs may either ex¬ 
cite or allay the Concupifcible part; and by vertue 
of its fmoothnefs and Ihining brightnefs, gives vent 
to that power of the Mind that clears Donations 
and Dreams. The corruptions of the Liver are purg’d 

off 
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ihSinfa. off by the Spleen. As for the Senfes'.' having plac e! 
the Eyes in the face, they fill’d 'em with a fiery thick 
light wich breaking forth chiefly thro’ the Eye-balls, 
where it is pureft, and being a-kin to the external 
light, affords the Senfe of fight and when the diurnal 
light is gone, abandons the company of the Air, and 
retiring inward, appeafes the inward motion and 
fo lulls us afleep. If it quiets the internal commo¬ 
tions only in part. Dreams and lllufions haunt us 
in our lleep: for the light being then agitated upon 
various parts within us, makes various reprefenta- 
tions j juft as when ’tis reflefted upon convex, and 
concave Glaffcs. Hearing arifeth from a motion com¬ 
mencing in the Head, ana terminating in the Liver, 
Voice, the occafion of hearing, pafles thro’ the Ears, 
Brain, and Blood to the Soul. Smelling is a motion 
palling from the Veins ot the Noftrils to the region 
of the Navel, occafion’d by a mixture of Air and 
Water. Tafie diftinguillies favours, by the various 
dilatation or contraction of Veins extended to the 
Heart, occafion’d by the objects prefented to it, 
Touching diftinguilhes Solidity from Softnefs, Heat 
from Cold, Weight from Lightnefs. Bodies that have 
large bafes are folid \ thofe of narrow ones, yield to 
the touch. Thofe which cut and penetrate by their 
keen and rough parts, occafion heat \ thofe which 
are thicker and grofler, occafion cold. Rigor or 
fhivering proceeds from the eSpulfion of rarify’d Par¬ 
ticles, and the efforts of the condenfated to fill up 
their room. We call that Heavy which has moil 
parts, and that Light which has feweft. We cannot 
call the one lower, the other higher, for that the 
World is round. Refpiration is perform’d thus. The 
external Air entring at the Mouth, Noftrils, and 
pores of the Body, and being there rarify’d, flies 
out again, and thrufts down more external Air. Up¬ 
on which enfues an uninterrupted fucceffion of In- 
fpiration and Expiration. The general caufes of 
Difeafes incident to Men, are, the difproportion ot 
the Elements ^ or the prepofterous generation of Blood, 
Choler or Flegm, from the Colliquation of Flelli. A 
Continual Fever proceeds from excefs of Fire, .1 
Quotidian from excefs of Air, a Tertian from excels 
of Water, a Quartan from excefs of Earth. ( 
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The Immortal part of the Son!, being of a Divine °t tte Sou 
Original, was plac'd as a Prince and Govcrnour in C J Ma ”- 
the Head, which in figure refembles the Univerfe. 

There was a ncceffiry of feparating the Renfonable 
and Pallionate parts of the Soul, becaufe the one be¬ 
ing imploy’d upon intelligible objeds, and manage¬ 
able by difcipliue, is dilitgreeable and repugnant to 
the other, which is paluve and form d by ,habitual 
Pradice. So that, of the three parts of the Soul, the 
Irafcible and Concupifc.ble ate lodg'd in the lower 
parts, and only the Rational in the Head. The »als 
imparting Life to every thing in winch tis lodg’d, is 
an argument of its Immortality. Belides, r|s only 
perceptible by the Intelled, and acquiefces in Intel* 
letdual things; therefore it mult be of the famenatne, 
vii. incorporeal, ftmple, and immortalwhereas the 
body being compounded and multifoim is liable to 
corruption. Farther, the Soul having by natuw the 
command and government of the body, muft be of 
bin to God the litpream Ruler^ and conlequently im* 
mortal. _ Again, Contraries proceed from one ano¬ 
ther; for inftanee, waking iucceeds fleeping, &c. 

And why may not the Life of the Soul fuccced to its 
contrary, I)e.ttb ? and if Ihe has a being after the Body, 
there’s nothing then to corrupt her. Again, If all 
Knowledge is grounded upon Reminifcencc , as cer¬ 
tainly it is, el ft how could our Notions_pafs for 
Principles, or how could we ever arrive at Univer- 
Jals, fmgulars being infinite ? then the Soul had a 
being before the Body. Once more, The Soul being 
a Principle of motion, for that it moves it ldf and 
other things, cannot be corruptible; for all p.in- 
ciples are free from gene ation and corruption. And 
bv Confequence both the : urn of Man, and the Soul 
"f the World is Immortal. The Souls of the gods, 
be e, befides the Rational, a dijudicative or art tiling 
faculty, call’d G'mft.d ; and another impulfre to 
Aftion, call'd Paraftamk. Now upon the hn aan 
b iui’s confinement to the Body .; thele two faculties 
SK chang’d, the former into the Comrpifi bit, the 
latter into the Irafcible , which, being guided only by 
,,mc y and fenfe, are liable to corruption. 

fate do’s not oblige 11s to do fuch and fuch adions, of ... 
ule d Would deftroy Free-will. It only entails cer- and Free- 
N tain mill. 
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tain confcqacuces upon 'em. Thus Apollo told : 
j; ;!:oa i ':! a So;:, //' .?.* Son pall til thee. 

F.rsto'j To give a fre.rt account ot Plato's Morality. He 
ith:>s. hell the chief Good to confiit in the knowledge i-i 
ij the h;.r Good, ti;. Cod’, and all other tilings to be 
•-!•••• t, :*.y reed, as thev deriv’d fomething from that Good; 

. :,i hue. ane c-.xd disjoin d from the firit good, to 
he .< u-t Evil to the polkiTois <f it. Upon this 
K.ot wh-tewtr is but.it is good, and Yertue is eligible 
for its own i.-.i.c: /.:-u he only is happy who bath 
a::..tr c! that fcicitce or knowledge, that enlightens 
i!Mu d! and difeovers the field ot t;uth. Without 
which Preferment, Riches, and other enjoyments 
coot’:’ate nothing to Happinefs. Purliiaut to this 
Doci.iae, utr ultimate end confifts in being made 
like onto C.-od, as far as the human nature is capable. 
This fiiiiiLitude confiits in Prudence, Juitice, and 
Sanctity. f,i:d is to be obtain'd, by regulating cur 
I ives cccoidi- g to the meafures of Keaioti and Dif 
cipiti:-., by retitirg front humane Affairs, and ap¬ 
plying om-'fi'ves o’.iy to thole things that are the ob- 
jettsot Contemplation. Virtue is the pertefteib and 
bef't aiFcdtion of the Soul, which adorneth a Man, 
and renders him more excellent, and ready, as well 
fir fpeech as for action, whether by hitnfelf or 
win others. The three parts of the Soul have their 
peculiar Yertues, their perfections being different, 
The Venue of the Ratlohd part, is Prudence, or a 
clifiinm.iii.ing knowledge of things, whether god, 
bad, or indifferent^ tln.r of the Jrafcillc, Pornu.ic, 
or a faculty of keeping a lawful precept-, that ct 
tne Ct , :■ ., Temper. kcc, or a fuitable modem- 

i - o. . , r ck.ires ana appetites. Tliele three Yet- 
tc.s j..' d t jv.ih.r, fo as to fubjeft the IraJaU.e c.rd 
< r r l!: par: to the ll.t.oml, and cltablilli at: 
! ■:: y atnon., km, are call'd Juflice. They are if 
th.-trk’.. .a c.kerent and ink parable for without for 
fit. —’ and umperc.rce a Man cannot be prudent, 
f' •: iea r < r a;V,Viion will difturb or fway his know- 
• •• bd of bur rices are not lo. They are oftentimes 
. yaubie, as fury and cowardice, &c- Bolides, 
' ice* ..re intended and remitted, as one Man is more 
Ptp.-ad.u: than another p but perftdb Vertues .u- 
th.r i-'creafe nor deertafe. Betwixt Vertue and 
\ icc- 
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Vice, there is a Medium of indifference’, in which 
[Men are neither good nor bad : for tis only thole 
who go to the heighth, that an ive at either exticam. 
■Jometimes natural Gifts pafsibr Verities, as ftoatnefs 
for fortitude: bui thefeare not pcrfeft Yerruej. The 
\Princip.il Vertues are only in t!ie Rational part; thofe 
in the other parts are but C.mns,-urt, and are not 
tube taught, as being neither Arts nor .Sciences for 
what realon they make uieor is borrow'd from /•>;/• 

Mnce : Whereas Lrudcncc being im nediately founJ- 
Ied upon Realon is a Science, five Yertucs are cx- 
krrains with relpeft to indilferencv, yet for the moil 
raft they are,iA«.«iv'»V.f orwc-rv/betweeii twoVices, 
ne in excels, another in deleft y as I.HnnLty, be- 
tween Ctvn*!;«efs and Feod'.^iluy. And are jnftly 
u call J, fi ice they affeft us a. middle kind of wav, 
between the perturbation; of 1 ’aliion, as Fortitude is 
1 medium betwixt lear and ralhnel’. Vertue being in 
«r power, and withal praiie wo why, mutt needs 
v voluntary. And by the lame Rule Vice is in- 
oiuntary, for no Man can purfue i!i as fuchy or 
yithout a rrolpeft of Ib.neGuod, or fear of greater 
i' ll. Thj’ at the lame time be as to be punilii’.i for 
prance, in replanting to bimfelf an i;l thingun- 
br the colour of good. Among \ ertues, F.\c;id]b : p 
it Love makes no linall figure, fr-eitoji p is laid to Fri.niphip. 
it between two, wh.en either of’em is as much con¬ 
tra d for the other s happinefs, as far hi.- own. It 
1 only kept up by a Ik.ilitudc of manners m .1 torn- 
trate way: for the intemperate cannot agree, ei- 
*ierv.-irh themfclves or with the temperate.Thr 1'arcii- 
d affection, raid Garble good will arc fade \ entitl’d 
,; t:idlliip. Love is a fort of iYi-endlhip y and' iseMkr lwe', 
i. e. printed only on a vertuous Mind; or ■! !- 
■ :, Jh that is, aiming onlvat coruoral hi utiili pka- 
|W 5 or mcm and htdjfrtu, gellring both the 
Kuty or the Soul and of the Bodyy the objjft of 
aK “ like wife in a mean flyte, . neither knelt 
5 ciiilioneft. Of tliele three lores of Lav, the 
■it is an artificial love, placdin the ra.i-joa' party 
."■ca logics cut thole of a generous difengagefl 
f*> and contracts a friendlhip w:c!i r’w.n, nhr ;>v 
f e G ° r praiie, but by suitable repreheufijns and 
iuortations to theprafticeofVemte, Now Votw 
N 2 conli.'ls 
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confifts in moderating the Paflions. To give a &£ 
nition of Paftion. Tis a motion in the irrational 
part of the Soul, arifing from good or evil; not from 
indifferent things, for thefe never excite Paffiors, 
Paflion being feated in the irrational part is oftentimu 
contrary both to onr inclination, judgment, and 
opinion. The Principal and Elementary Paflions, i 
whicB all the reft are compounded, are Pleafm ard 
Grief. Defire and'Feat are not principal Paflions, lit 
former Being a retainer to Pleafure, and the late 
to Grief. Some Paflions are mild and neceffary, 
proper for Man, if kept within bounds. Such si; 
Pie.’,use, in things according to nature, C-V/ri at theii 
contraries; Anper, m repelling injuries; Pity, in lit 
( tlices oi humanity •, and Madefy, in declining ferffli 
things. Others are rough and preternatural, adtri; 
ting o t no laudible mediocrity 1 . Such are, Excdfc 
Laughter, Joy at the misfortunes of others, hatredo 
Mankind, lie afire happens when men are relict 
to the proper conliitution of their Mature; (in 
when they are mov’d contrary to Mature. For tt 
natural ftate of Man is equally void’ of either pis 
lure or grief There are Come pleafures relating t 
the body, feme to the Soul j Idme are mix'd wi 
grief, li me pure y feme dilhonelt^and 1'ome honefl 
the pleasure that follows vertue. But moll pleafut 
are naturally diihoneit. 

Of the A Commonwealth, like the Soul, is divided it 

Comm- three paits, viz.. Keepers- to advife and give La' 

v:M. lhfendps to ported with Arms upon occafion, «' 
yfrtif-ctrs to carry on Trades and other fenices, 
aii due obedience. Princes or Keepers ought to 
Philo'ophers, and to contemplate the firii good; 
without Phiiofophers 'Reign or Kings be Philuldpls 
mankind can never be free 1 : om ills. W hen the A it; 
Defender!, and Artificers perform their reipe" 
Offices, the Commonwealth is then govern’d aft 
jug to Jaftice- Different Cities requite dina 
(.onfrirutions, and Men of different Educations, 
litime People ought to Itudy Navigation and ■ 
fighting. People confin’d to an lfland liquid <1 
themfelves to tighting on Foot. Thole in M* r 
nous Countries ought to ufe light Armour, t» 
the Shore heavy. So that Policy is a Yertue imp-; 
both in Ariion and Contemplation. 

* 
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This may ferve for an Introdu&ion to all the 
Parts of Plato’s Philofophy. We now proceed to 
his Retainers i among whom Speufippus leads die 
Van. 


The Life of Speufippus. 

OP E V S IP P VS the Son of Eurymedon,snd Po!o>:e His 
Plato's Sifter (<i) was bom at Mynbimts an A- ''’ J 
thenian Territory. He liv’d with his Untie Plata, oni ‘ 
(b) who reform’d his'Life, alter the pattern of his 
oivn. (e) He married one of Plato’s Kinfwomen, 
with a fmail Portion of Tliirty Afina, that Dionyfm 
i;ad feiit to Plato. Cbio offer’d to add a Talent to 
her Dowry, but Speufippus refus’d it-, till at laft, be¬ 
ing poor, and importun’d to take it, upon the Plea 
hat the good will fliotild not be rejeded, and that it 
v« only a token of kindnefs,he accepted of it: And 
■wwas very Fond of the opportunity to oblige Plato's 
Friend. Speufippus was a very facetious Alan, but 
thal very dilcreet and prudent in his Jefts. He 
accompany’d Plato in his third Voyage to Sicily: 
Where converfing more with the Citizens than Plato , 
was at firft deem’d for one of Dmyfiuds Spies 
among the malecontents, but afterwards they con¬ 
fided m him, and gave him a Commiffion to invite 
P>m home without fraying for any Force, for that 
‘hey would ftand by him. Speufippus upon his return 
Mens, perfwaded Dion to go and deliver his 
mntry from bondage: which by his perfwafion he 
dertook, and upon his departure beftow d hi$ Coan- 
r V Houfe upon Speufippus. 

He fucceeded to Plato in the Academy School, and tf, t 
ight his Doiftrine. He fet up in Plait s School the/s ply 
tatuesof fhe Graces ^ and took Money of hisScho- 
s, contrary to Plato's cuftom. He was the firft 
itdilcoyera t’ue mutual coherence and aftidanceof 
Jthematical Difciplines, and divulg'd what 1 fumes 
“ Myfteries; /. e. t!ie Etoftrine of the Rfatbmi, or 
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' r-utrl c 'ito'l:. vid. Cic. ad Attic. (aj He de- 
i>.. • the Mind to be the fame either with good or one • 
a;t•• d g it to be of a peculiar uature. He taught 
1 ;.'r '• : an! Av.o’he ?, the two Platonick Female 
!> rip’es. .'.for he had taught eight Years, he was 
fo wiiMi’du :th the Palfie, that he was forc’d to re¬ 
fill his school to Xr-rr-.rr % He wrote feveral Phi- 
lo.'.phicul Tiacts, which, ’tis (aid, Ariftotlc purchas'd 
to-- :i: ee i . 

Though he maintain'cl Ilatos Opinions, he differ'd 
frost hi.) in Ms Manners: for he was h.il'tv, info. 
i: s.c!i that i hispalliunhe threw a little Whelp in- 
tv i Weil;.a:*i io addifted to his pleafure, that he 
rr.ide a JourikV into ALredoma, to he prefent at the 
Nuptial- of C ' 0 -:dcr. Betides, he was lo covetous, 
that he pui-lid.lv fling lotne lorry Poems for.Mmey, 
and took’M 'w of ms Scholars," with which Do. j. 
f is twits hi n m a Letter he writ to him. At .oum 
lays, that .. me Letter charges him with collecting 
Money to futisfie Uremia a Debts, and converting it 
to his" own ufe. To a Rich Man that courted a 
homely Woman. If %tt need Lift thou, faid he, of 
he!.' .1 Dowdy .is this ? I'll vroatre thcc a Lviufomcr 
fo- te., ttdrtrs. He was fo infirm, that he was fain 
to be carried to the Academy in a kind of a running 
Choir. In which p allure meeting Diogenes, I'm glad 
to fee yo,i well, faid he. To which the other repl;/d, 
B i I wont vp'Jb )oh well, that can brook fo mijtr- 
able a Lite. At laft his mifery and difeontent was 
Inch, that of hi? own accord he put an end to his 
irk feme Life. There was another Spciftfpiss a Phy • 
iician of Ale::.Vuirl.\ 
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The Life of Xenocrates. 

in) Y- iV0 CRATES the Son of A.y.tlenor a , 7 . v - 
C‘>.ilccdr.ma>! % leans from the account 
his Death, to he horn in the 4th Year of the iiO.::thn. 
Olymp. From Ins very Youth he was a hearer of 
Plato. He was naturally dull and biockilh, iiu;- 
much that Pl.no comp-ring him with A'/pcIc. .‘aid, 
the one 1 ranted a Spue, the other a Bridle. He was 
j'o grave in his gate, and finvre look’d, that !■'■>. > 
uj’d to bid him go and Sacrifice to the Graces, which 
was an ufual phrafe tor melancholy People (/'). 

When Pinto reprehended him for his fowre temper, 
he never offer’d to reply, but look’d upon the reproofs 
as an advantage to him. Being prefented with a. 

Crown of Gold, at a drinking match, in Sicily, 
thither he had accompany’d Plane, he laid it before 
the "tatue of Mcrctry. When Dionyfitu (aid feme 
body would cut off Plan's Herd •, ttot before they rut 
r.f nine, find he. (c) ts&.nn tells a Story, that 
Jrlfiotle in Xer.ocrarss abfence turn’d Plan out of 
his School, his Genius and Memory beb'g then worn 
■out by Age \ and tiiat Xenoerates upon his return re- 
inftated Plan in the School. But feveral circumftances 
in Arijlotlc's Life feem to difprove that report. 

He fucceeded to Spc/fpput in the Academy School, Ilk thing 
in the 2d Year of the 110 Olymp. Ar.d Arifiotle let mJ dying 
up anot her in the Lyceum, in oppofition to him. Some >■’ fbe A- 
fay, Alexander lent him a Prefent of 50 Talents, ou 
purpole to vex Arfoils y and that our Plulofopher 
look but 3000 At ticks, and return’d the reft, laying, 
h: needed it mefi, that had fo many to maim nit:, (el) 

He held Unity and Duality to he Gods 3 the one 
Mafcuiine reigning in Heaven; the other Feminine, 
ruling all things under Heaven: the Heavens to be 
Divine3 the fiery Stars to be Olympian Gods; and 
the re t fublunsry invifible deities, whereof one pal 1 
*mg thro the Airis Jiao, the other thro’the Water 


(a) It'tt. 
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P'r prune, and the third tlirp’ the Earth, Ceres. He 
liv'd very retiredly in the .Academy for 25 Yeais, 
and il at any time he went into the City, the Mob 
fo'fow’d afr-r him. In the ill Year of the 116 
O’vmp. Pole mo fucceeded him in the School: at 
wh.ci) time he dv’d by Humbling in the dark upon 
■ a C.iilcrn or Bafm \ in the 82 Year of bis Age. His 
Death, lays Laertius , prodne’d thefe following 
lanes. 


Xtnocrates, fo learned and fo grave, 

Marl what a firing? fate brought him to his grave, 
'fats hie inddirh, onl in his may a Platter: 

.Vcw, whether toafl or fiber, ‘tis no matter. 

But, (rumbling, down befell, ml broke his forehead ; 
jlrl mbit mas yet far more to he deplored, 

DepnrJd of time to ipeat, he only groan''i ; 
his Soul abhorring fish a S.ullion wound. 

He was noted for his Continency-, for he us’d to 
gall) and cauterize his parts to prevent venereal infur- 
redtions. Fknne a famous Whore being privately 
put to Bed to him, upon a wager among his Scholars; 
ihe told cm next morning Ihe had lain with a Statue 
not a Man. His Integrity was fucb, that the Judges 
took liis word in Head of his Oath. Being fent with 
others on an Embafiy to Philip, all the rell took pre- 
fents from the King, and held private conferences 
with him bur he would neither do one nor t'other. 
Upon his return being accus’d of doing no fervicein 
the Embafiy, be dilcovei’d the bribery, and had 
double honours bellow’d upon him. After that, 
Ph bp gave him this Cbarafter, that of all the Am- 
bafiado's fent to his Court, he was the only one 
whom Gold could not dazzle. Being fent to Antipater 
to foliicit the Redemption of the Athenian Captives, 
taken in the Lamian War., and invited by that Prince 
to a treat \ he return’d him in anfwer, thefe words 
of Vlyffet in Homer , 

0 Circe, Thy allurements tempt in vain 
Tire Man wbofe verm prurient thoughts fuftairr, 
. For who can come with pleafure to a feafi, 

Before he fee his Captive friends releas’d. 

ir hich 
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Which was fo well taken by the Prince, that he 
prefently order’d all the Captives their liberty, 

Another time, fuch was his Clemency, that a Sparrow 
purfued by a Hawk flying to his Bofom, he fav’d it 
from its Enemy, and then let it go, faying withal. 

That ’twas not generous to betray a fuppliant. Being 
(harply reprimanded by Dion } he made him no re¬ 
turn, faying, That Tragedy when injur’d by Comedy, 
never vouchfaf’d her any anfwer. To one who nei¬ 
ther underftanding Mufick, Geometry, nor Aftro- 
nomy, would yet frequent his School, Be gone , (aid 
he, for you have not the handles of Philofophy. Some 
fiiy he told him, That was not a place to hatchet 
mol in. Antipater coming to Athens , and faluting 
him, he did not return the lalute, till he had made 
an end of the Difcourfe he was about. He hated 
Vanity and Pride. He allotted one part of the Day 
to iilence. (a) He kept his Wines and Provifion till 
they fowr'd and fpoil’d \ whence Xenocratess Cheefe 
was a proverbial exprcflion for things that laft well. 

Being ask’d, why he kept ftlence when rail’d at, 

(i) becattfe , laid he, / have repented of {peaking, but 
never of ftlence. Neverthelefs, (ays Laertius, as 
Great a Man as he was, he was Sold by the Athenians 
for not paying the Tax upon Foreigners. But Dt- 
tntttius Phalereus bought him, and by paying the 
Tribute reflor’d him to his Liberty. 

He writ a great many Treatifes, Verfes, Exhorta- Ms Wri- 
tions, and Orations. The Titles of which are re- tings. 
corded by Laertius , but they are not now extant. 

Laertius mentions five more of the fame name, viz. 
one very Ancient skill’d in Tatticks another related 
to our Philofopher; a third, an obfcure Writer of 
Elegies-, a fourth a Statuary} and a fifth a Writer 
of Odes. 


{») Stob.fer, jj. (b) VaU Max. 7. 2. 
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Tk Lives of Polemo, Crates, end. 
Crantor. 

rtb'c. (a) CD OLE MO the Son of Philofiram, a ven 
^ rich and noted Athenian, was born in Ocu 
an Athenian Village. In his Youth he was very diiTo 
lute and profufey and usd to hide his Money u; 
and down in holes and comers of the Streets, to ftp 

& his extravagancies \ in fo much that lomc of his 
i was found hid under a Pillar in the Academy, 
His Wife complain’d of his forfaking her Bed for 
Male Venery. He was fo little alhamd of his De¬ 
baucheries 3 that, one time, in a drunken frolick, 
with his Garland upon his Head, and unguents upon 
him. he broke into Xtnocrate j's School, and fate down 
to deride his precepts. Xcnocrates nothing dilrurbd 
at the rudenefs, only drop’d the Difcourle he was 
upon, and harangu’d upon Model!y and Temperance, 
His Difcourfehad lb much influence upon Pole ms, that 
he flung his Gar 1 end on the ground, and from an in¬ 
famous Prodigal became a moft excellent Philofoplier. 
For Gch wcie the effects of bis labour and induliry 
in Philofophy, that he lurpafe’d all the other Scholars, 
and fucceeded Ac hoc rata in the School, in the dt 
Y r ear of the 116 Glymp. Having uudy’d Philofophy 
he reiaina his Facctioufnefs an Ingenuity, butimi- 
tarn the Integrity, Severity, and Gravity of his 
A:,-fur Xn.cc . tes, who lov’d him much \ and was 
much ho. om d by the Athenians for his Integrity. 
He tu>k great delight in Suit.Ac, and accordingly 
dw.lt ioi the moft pair in a Garden, round which 
l;is Pupils built li'tlc Sheos. (<>) Some fay he drank 
nothing hut Water afar the 30th Year of his Age. 
He oHn vd a coniiancy and equality, both in h;s 
countenance and in the tone of his Voice. Being 
li. by a mad Dog, be difplay’d no concern at a! 1 . 
An uproar happening in the City, he was not ft 
all :novd by it 3 nor could the Stage it felt excite 
him to any paflion. He us’d to fay, that itbehovd 


( 2 ) Lien. Yul. Abut. 


(b) Alien. Shift. lib. 1. 


Men 
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Men to exercifethemfelves in things, not in Logical 
Speculations, which make a Man to be admir’d for 
the fubtilitv of his Difcoutfe, while the praftice of 
his Life contradicts himlelf. (u) He held the World 
to be God. He was an admirer of Sophocles, efpecially 
in thole places, where fome furly Maftiff (to ufe the 
Comedians Taunts) feemsto have aflilled him in the 
compofition of his Verfes •, and where his ltile is not 
lofty or flat, but gently fmooth. For he us’d to call 
fjemcr, Epick Sophocles \ and Sophocles, Tragiclt Ho¬ 
mer. He died, well ftricken in Years, of a Con- 
fumption, leaving not a few Writings and Com¬ 
mentaries behind him. Laertius bellows the follow¬ 
ing Lines upon him-, 

Tfnow'fl thou not Pufjenger, ulreidy ?- —No— 

fktn Sicimefs here bis bid findd Polemo -« 

ior m;i <urt I believe ye. Sir, - for why? 

Difeufes never If ire Pbikfoph - 

’; is true - But this I'll tell y; for your comfort, 

1 hough kistdry burns lye here, bis Soul is run for't ; 

And whither’ think ft thou ! To toe Starry Spheres: 

Let Deith uni Sicknejs now go fluke their ‘Ears. 

(V) Crates a Tlrriajian , the Son of Ait.genes. r : 
ceeded his Mailer Polemo in the School. Hi. "i.- 
dellor and he lov’d one another fo entirely, th.u ( 7 
liv’d together, purfu’d the fame Studies, d a 
mutual conformity in their Lives to the very Lift 
gafp, and when Dead lay in the fame T- Whence 
Acefilaus laid, they were either Gods, or certain 
reliques of the Golden Age. They both difpis'd 
popularity, and vulgar applaufe. Crates had fcvcral 
eminent Difciples, particularly Arccllaut and Bion 
the Borifihmitc. He left fevera’l Writings behin 1 him, 
fome of Philofophy, lome of Comedy, fome relating to 
Embaili.s, ana fome popular Orations. There were 
Nine, belides him, that l ore the name of Crates, 
viz.. One an ancient Comick Poet. The lecond an 
Orator of the Family of liberates. The third an 
Engineer that f.rv’d under A'exandcr. The fourth, 
aGvnick: The fifth, a Peripatetick. The fixtli, a 


0 sub. Phyf. 1 . j. 
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Grammarian. The feventh a Geometrician. The 
eighth, an Epigrammatift. The ninth, of Tarfus, 
an Academick; as well as our Philofopher. Antagora 
Confecrates the following Lines to his Tomb. 

Stringer, who e>re thou trt, tbit ptffefl by, 

V'itbin tbit Tomb i noble piir doth lye ; 

The Holy Crates and Greit Polemo ; 

from abofe facet Lips fitch fared Love did foa: 

IPbofe Lives in Wifdon fo firencly bright, 

Shone forth to give fucceeiing Ages light. 

Both cjusl in their priife, both efill friends. 

Both liv'd alike, tad both kid ajuil ends. 

Crantor. 00 Crantor of Soli, being'in great honor at home; 
came to Ahem, and was fellow Student with Polemo 
under Xenocrates. Pole mo's uniform tone in (peaking 
endear’d him to Crantor. In a fit of fickneis, oar 
Philofopher retir’d to tAfculapitus Temple •, where 
many refarted to him, thinking that he meant to 
erea a School there: And among the reft Arcefdans, 
whom, upon his own requeft, he recommended to 
Pol-mo. He is laid to have Written Poems, and to 
have laid’em, feal’dup, in the Temple of Minerva, 
in his own Country. Among all the Poets, he ad- 
mir d Hom-r and Euripides molt, faying, That ’twas 
very hard at once to obferve. Propriety, and Write 
Tragically. He was very' Ingenious in giving (hrewd 
Ch.irafters and Epithets to Men and Things. Thus 
he (aid of an ill Poet; that his Verfes were full of 
(b) Moths; aid / rh-ojhraflrw, tint his Thefes 
were writ on an Oyder. He writ a Treatife of 
Grief, that was much admir’d. He died before 
Polemo and Cr.ites of the Dropfie ; and left all his 
Eftate, to the value of 12 Talents, to A cefilatti ; 
who asking him where he would be Interrd, he re¬ 
turn’d this Anfwer. 

Within the kind reeeffes of the Earth. 

7 here let me lye, whence all things have their bin!.. 


(a) Lie »t. 00 niftif, which Vknigius renders bhtti. 
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Tbcttetiu bellows upon him the following Epigram, 

Grateful to Men, but yet much more 
The Mufes fweet delight ; 

Such Crai.tor toes, whom roe deplore. 

Snitch'd from the World before bis Him grew white. 

Gently, 0 Emb, The Bird embrue 
Within thy tender tms ; 

And from the common birms 
By Worms tnd Pickaxes increift, 

Defend his quiet refi. 

To which we may add this of Laertius's, 

Ah Crantor, there's no mortal ftcknefs proof, 

Bm thee the worft Dificmper carry'd of: 

For tko no Water touch'd thy outward skin, 

Alas! Ihy bowels lay all drown'd within. 

In thy own Styx thy Soul to Pluto floats, 

As th' had/} defign’d to coyest Chaton’j boats. 

But that we can't believe, conjuring rather 
Urn thought jt to lay thy Lowlands under Water. 
Meaning thereby to hinder Death's approaches: 
but Death no colours feus: So Buenas Not he: 




T(m- 
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The Life of Arcefilaus. 

0 ) ARC ESIL A'J S,a\YdbyCicero ArncfiU,; 
Bis Sink xl a Py'fjictDi of t/Eolia, and the Son of Sett- 
triEl* t j Jia or Scythe , was born in the ill Year of the 
Mr,M ji6 Olymp. His firlt Matter was Amohch.i, the 
Mathematician his Countryman, with whom he 
travel'd to Sardis. After that he came to Athens, 
where he was a Scholar under Xanthtts a Malier of 
Mufick •, and Htpp.omcus the Geometrician y who fet- 
ting afide his skill in Geometry was fuch a {gaping 
dull fellow that Arccftims faid, Geometry flew into 
his mouth as he gap’d- However, Hipponiats falling 
mad, Aretfihus kept him in his own Houfe till he 
was cur’d. Being the youngeft of tour Brethren, the 
eldeft of which, Mercas, was his Guardian, he was 
compell d by his Brother to itudy Rhetorick. Bat 
having a greater kindnefs to Philofophy, he enter’d 
himfelf a hearer of Theophrajltts. Crantor being much 
taken with him, courted him with the following 
Verfe, out of fttripedcs’s Andromeda. 

0 Virgin, if I five thee , wilt thou thank me. 

To which he prelently reparteed, 

Take me for ninth thou likefi heft, 

Tby Handmaid or thy Wife. 

From that time Crantor and he liv'd together:; and 
Thcophrtcffus complain d that he had loii an Ingenious 
quick witted Youth- He imitated Pyrrho , ltudied 
Jdialcclici, was well vers'd in the Erttrian Philofophy, 
and was a great admirer of l iato's Books. He Ipokc 
well, and wrote ;.ccu:atdv ; and likewife addicted 
himfelf to Poetry. In fo muctr that two Epigrams of 
his are extant, one upon Attains , and another upon 
Jllcxodortts the Son of Ludamns. 


Upci 
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Upon the Death of Crates, he fucceededhitnin his HU infii- 
Schco!, by the confent of Socratides , who would not iut,cn °J 
conteft the fupericrity with him; and alter’d the Plato- the Jew* 
:iic?.l> Doftrineand method of teaching. Theoccafion 0 f ■' 
ir was this; Pl.no and his followers down to Arcefi- 
iun, (n) held the perception of the Senfes to be only 
npmionative, and confin’d Science to the Intellect and 
Usca s. Tis true, they did not fink the ufc of the 
Senfes, but allow’d of their being us’d in aftions, 
from the reafon that appeareth out of them. How¬ 
ever, they deny’d’em to be any infallible ftandard of 
certainty' or truth. This was firft oppos’d by Zeno, 

Acc fihuPs fellow Student; who gave greater credit 
to the Senfes. ft) He call’d the external impulfe re¬ 
ceiv'd by the Series fancy-, and that fancy receiv’d 
and approv’d he call’d Comprehenfion. If the Com- 
preheniion made by Senfe could not be pull’d away 
by Reafon, he call’d it Science , if otherwife, Igno- 
r.i::ce, which he made to be common to falfe or un¬ 
known things. So that, he plac'd that Comprebcn- 
§■>! betwixt Science and Ignorance j and conceiv’d 
Comprehenlions made by the Senfes to be true and 
faithful. Zeno likewife diflented from the old Aca- 
itr'-ek , in holding’, that there is no other World 
but this fubjeft to ienfe y that the Soul is mortal g 
thit wbatfbevcr either makes a thing, or is made by 
another, mult cf neceffity be a Body that Mind and 
Senfe are generated of Fire , as well as all other 
th >gs •, that Vertue and Wilclom is incompatible with 
Error, i^ioiance, Opinion, or whatever is not of a 
firm ami r mlrant afient \ that all Vcrtucs confifi: it; 

Reafon, and none in Nature or Cuftom \ that a Will- 
Man mult not only moderate, but be altogether free 
ftma Paltions, their being voluntary, .and not natural 
oy fitted in the irrational Soul; that Opinions are 
the refult of Judgment •, and that Intemperance is the 
•Mother of all Paiiior. Vo return to Arccftiaus. Oar 
Wiilofopher finding tl'.at Zero' s Doflriae took •, ap¬ 
pear’d in oppofition to him. To which end, he pro ■ 
h.ntlv conceal’d the Doctrine of the Academy, (c) 

•si pleaded the univeriiil obl'curiry or tilings, the 

ml Cicer. Atdem. Qr.-i. 1. i,(S Flits.Corn. Colot. 'b ' Ciar AH 
r‘i!t. 1. (c) OV. Aiicm. fjl. u 
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mrrownefs of oar Senfes, the weaknefs of our Minds, 
the fhortnels of our Lives, the fecrefie and remotenefs 
of Truth: in fo much that all things are involv’d in 
darknefs, and we know nothing, not fo much as So- 
crates’s referve ( that he knew nothing :) and upon that 
fcore ought not to affirm any thing, but to with hold 
(iori^etr) our affent y and credit neither our Settle; 
nor Reafon. By this means he introduc’d the cuftotn 
of difputing pro and con ; and inftead of anfwering 
his auditors Quellions, (a) made them tell their 0 - 
pinion, and then he difputcd againft it, ordering 
them to defend their advances as much as they could. 
So that, in his School, when one laid, it leems to me 
fo and fo, he was not taken to be really of that 0- 
pinion, but to defire to hear the contrary urg’d: and 
therefore he that would learn held his peace, or at 
lead fpoke only in that manner. All this, fays A- 
gnfiine (h) was done, only as a faint, in oppofition 
to Zeno: for A-ceJilaus dill held the Platonical 
Dodtrine and Tenents, but unfolded them only to 
thole who liv’d with him till they were old. The 
School thus conft jtuted was call’d the Second or Middle 
Academy. Thefe new Academicks differ’d from the 
Scepticks ; notwithltauding that they affirm'd that 
nothing can be comprehended, yet they held fome 
fancies to be true, fomefalfe, fome things improbable, 
and fome more probable than others: whereas the 
Scepticks held all things to be equally indifferent, 
and funk the ufe of Opinion. 

Sit Ter- (cj Above all the Poets he chiefly admir’d Homer, 
tues aid of whom be read fome Pages every Morning and 
limjSiy Evening, calling him his Miltrifs. He look’d upon 
Pyndar as proper to raife the Voice, and afford a 
plentiful variety of words. He was very fentuitions 
and fuccinft in fpeecb, and fpoke all his words dr 
ftinftly. He was full of Taunts and Gibes. Being 
ask’d by a deform d but very fine Gentleman, if a 
Wife Man might not Love - , yes t faid be, ij he c.;» 
meet with one Jo lovely and Jo fine at your jelf. Being 
teas’d with anoify talkative fellow’s din, tbit fella, 


faid 


(a) Cic. ic fn. 1. x. 'b) Centra Aetim. I . 5 . (c) Lteru 
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faid he, has had a peevijh Nurfe. To one of Akxi- 
mts s School, that could do nothing worthy of his 
Mafter ■, he gave an admonition to remember how 
Philoxenus ferv’d the Brick-makers \ for he over-hear¬ 
ing the Brick-makers miftuning his Songs, fell a break¬ 
ing their Bricksy faying, Ton fpoil my Songs, and III 
break your Bricks. He was very happy', in finding 
out appofite words, and accommodating his Difcourle 
to all Subjects, Times and Seafons: and had an ad¬ 
mirable gift of perfwafion upon any Argument. For 
which reafon a great many Scholars Hock’d to his 
School, and patiently bore his Jefts. Hewasextream 
liberal and free, without the leaft affeftation of vain 
glory. Knowing Ctcfilms to be Sick and Poor, he 
privately convey’d a Purfe- of Money under his Pillow; 
and (a) Plutarch fays he did the like to Apt lies the 
Chian Painter y aud after the Purfe was found, 
Apelles faid, that was one of Arccfilaui’s tricks. 
By his recommendation Archias the Arcadian got 
great preferment from Enmcncs. In a word, he was 
very ready to ferve or relieve his friend, and took 
all the pains imaginable to conceal his courtefies. He 
affefted Magnificence, and was a fecond Arijlippus for 
Entertainments y and was always ferv’d in Silver 
Elate, in which he vyed with Arclncrates aud Calli¬ 
crates: At laft he was ferv’d in Gold Plate. He us’d 
t® lend out his Plate for Feafts. And one time having 
! e»t it to a Friend, whom he afterwards underffood 
tu be Poor, he would not take it again. For he had 
fair Eftate in Pit ana in Laconia , which his Brother 
Ijlades manag’d for him. And Eumsts , the only 
king he vifited, allow’d him largely. Upon which 
account he never courted acquaintance with Antigonm, 
as many others did y nay he would not lb much as vifit 
him, notwithlhndmg the importunity of Hieroclcs 
Governour of the Vyrxum, with whom he was very 
intimate. By this means it came to pafs, that be¬ 
ing lent by his Country on an Embalfy to Ar.tigomts 
as far as Demetrius , he return’d without being able 
to effect what he went lor. He liv’d for the molt part, 
^e Academy, without medlii'gin publick bufiutfs y 
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mrrownefs of oar Senfes, the weaknefs of our Minds 
the fhortnefc of our Lives, the fecrefie and remotenels 
of Truth: in fo much that all things are involv’d in 
darknefs, and we know nothing, not fo much as So- 
crates' sreferve ( that he knew nothing :) and upon that 
fcore ought not to affirm any thing, but to with hold 
(•«*«») our afTent •, and credit neither our Senfeo 
nor Reafon. By this means he introduc’d the cuftom 
of difputing pro and con ; and inltead of anfwering 
his auditors Queltions, (a) made them tell their 0 - 
pinion, and then he difputed againft it, ordering 
them to defend their advances as much is they could. 
So that, in his School, when one faid, it feems to me 
fo and fo, he was not taken to be really of that 0- 
pinion, but to defire to hear the contrary urg’d: and 
therefore he that would learn held his peace, or at 
leaft fpoke only in that manner. All this, fays A- 
gttfiine (b) was done, only as a faint, in oppofition 
to Zeno: for A-ceJilaus flill held the Platonics! 
Doftrine and Tenents, but unfolded them only to 
thofe who liv’d with him till they were old. The 
School thus conftituted was call’d the Second or Midtilt 
Academy. Theie new Academicks differ’d from the 
Scepticks ; notwithltauding that they affirm'd that 
nothing can be comprehended, yet they held fome 
fancies to be true, fomefalfe, fome things improbable, 
and fome mote probable than others: whereas the 
Scepticks held all things to be equally indifferent, 
and funk the ufe of Opinion. 

Sis Yer- (c) Above all the Poets he chiefly admir’d Homer, 

tuts irJ of whom he read fome Pages every Morning and 
v r mj Sty Evening, calling him his Miltrifs. He look’d^ upon 
ings. fyndar as proper to raife the V'oice, and afford a 
plentiful variety of words. He was very fententious 
and fuccinft in fpeecb, and fpoke all his words di- 
ftimffly. He was full of Taunts and Gibes. Being 
ask’d by a deform'd but very fine Gentleman, if a 
Wife Man might not Love \ yes , faid he, if he esu 
meet with one jo lovely and fopne as your ft If Being 
teas’d with anoify talkative fellow’s din, this fella, 


fed 


Ca) Cic. it f-n. 1.1. (b) Contn Action-1- j. (c) Lteru 
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faid he, has had a pecvijh Nurfe. To one of Alcxi- 
mif's School, that could do nothing worthy of his 
Mailer y he gave an admonition to remember how 
Pluloxenus ferv’d the Brick-makers for he over-hear¬ 
ing the Brick-makers miftuning his Songs, fell a break¬ 
ing their Bricks y faying, Ton fpoil my Songs , and Ill 
break your Bricks. He was very happy, in finding 
out appofite words, and accommodating his Difcourle 
to all Subjeds, Times and Seafons: and had an ad¬ 
mirable gift of perfwafion upon any Argument. For 
which reafon a great many Scholars flock’d to bis 
School, and patiently bore his Jells. Hewasextream 
liberal and free, without the leaft affedation of vain 
glory. Knowing Ctcfwus to be Sick and Poor, he 
privately convey’d a Purfe of Money under his Pillow; 
and (a) Plutarch fays he did the like to Aptlles the 
Chian Painter y aud after the Purfe was found, 
Apelles faid, that was one of Arccfilm's tricks. 
By his recommendation A'chias the Arcadian got 
great preferment from Eumencs. In a word, he was 
very ready to ferve or relieve his friend, and took 
all the pains imaginable to conceal his courtefies. He 
affefted Magnificence, and was a fecotid Ariftippus for 
Entertainments - , and was always ferv’d in Silver 
Plate, in which he vyed with Arc’,derates aud Calli¬ 
crates: At laft he was ferv’d in Gold Plate. He us’d 
te lend out his Plate lor Feafts. And one time having 
: mt it to a Friend, whom he afterwards underflood 
tu be Poor, he would not take it again. For he had 
■‘ fur Ellate in Pitana in Laconia , which his Biother 
glades manag’d for him. And Euntehts , the only- 
king he vifited, allow’d him largely. Upon which 
-ccount he never courted acquaintance with Antigonns , 
as many others did y nay he would not fo much as vifit 
him, notwitiillanding the importunity of Hierocles 
Governour of the Pyrxr.m, with whom he was very 
intimate. By this means it came to pafs, that be* 
ingjfen: by his Country on an Embaffy to Antigonns 
as tar as Dima ruts, he return’d without being able 
to elfcd what he went for. He liv’d for the moll part. 
■* & Academy, without inediingin oublkk bufintfs y 
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■ " only lometimes he went to the Pyraum out of refpeft 
to Hicrocles : for which he was eenfar’d by fome. He 

\ openly kept company with Theodote and Phileta , two 

* Llean Cmtums , and was much addided to Male 
Veneryj whence Arifio calls him a corrupter of 
Youth, an Eloquent and Audacious Buggerer. Being 
invited by Hieronymus the Peripatetick to celebrate 
the Birth-day of Jlcyontus, Son to Antigonus , who 
remitted a confiderable Sum of Money Yearly for 
thatpurpofe •, Aridelus importun'd him tofpeakupon 
a Queftion that was propos’d \ but he made anfwer, 
That 'twas the chief quality of a Philofopher to adjuft 
the proper times and feafons of things. His Enemies 
frequently tax’d him with incontinency; but he frill 

Timon charges him with the affeaation of popular 
applaufe, he was fo far from pride, that he often- 
rimes advis'd his Difciples to go and hear other Mailers: 
and finding one of’em more endin’dto Hieronymus 
than to himfelf, carried him to that Philofopher and 
recommended him to his care. Being ask'd why other 
fhilofophers turn’d Epicureans , but the Epicureans 
always kept to their Sed; becaufe , faid he, Men may 
be made Eunuchs, but Eunuchs can never be made Men, 
He us’d to fay (*) where there are molt Phyfkians 
and many Laws, there are many Difeafes, and much 
Injultice: DialeElick turns (/>) all things upfide down: 
logicians are like Gamefters, that take delight while 
they are cozen’d .- (c) Poverty is a goal School 
of Vertue y for it inures one to frugality and ab- 
ftinence. 

ffisDtttk, (d) Being never marry’d, he left his Eftate to 
Pylades his Brother. He depofited three Copies ol 
his Will, one with J.mphicritus in Eretria , another 
with Thaumafm his Countryman, and Kinftwn; 
and a third, with fome of his Friends at Athens. 
He dy’d in a fort of frenfie after hard drinking, in 
the 75th Year of his Age, and the 4th of the 134 
Olymp. There were three more of this name, one 
« Writer of ancient Comedy, the other a Coropofer 


(a) St)j. fer. 145. (.b) Stte. 
I ten. 
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of Elegies, and the third a Statuary. The Athenians 
honour d him with a more folemn Funeral than any 
one before him. Laertius gives him the following 
tpigram. “ 


Arcefilaus! What did'ft then think, 
had?ft nothing elfe to do but drink ? 

While Night and, Day thou f/ar'dft no pains, 
To bring a deluge o'er thy Brains t 
The generous Wine why didft abufe, 

Which might have ferv’dftr better ufe. 
Than thus to murder fuch a fot 
Whofe Jhameful death I pity not? 

But th' injur’d Mufes / deplore. 

By thee difgrac'd ft ill more and more ; 

That notwithftanding pregnant Parts, 
aind other helps of Liberal Arts, 

Thy Wit and Wifdom doft confound, 

Jn Brimmers, Brujbers, Facers drown d. 
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him to be complailanr. ne u 

Vidals, that he us’d to lock the Door of hi 
Butterv, and throw the Key in at a final! flit 
in the^ Door ; which his Servants obferving, 
us'd to open the Door, and take they had 
a mind to, and then throw in the Key as he did. 
and continu’d lone in that praftice without any dif- 
covery (b ) For the honeft phllof PPl er f m 1 ' fi l' 1g r 1S 
ViftSls, refolv’d all by the fallaaouftieftoftheSenfo, 
and ’twas by that means that he was made aProfelyK 
to the New Academick Seft. At the end °J 26 ' “ > 
he refign’d his School, being vet alive, to TWd 
and Evader, two Pbocians , ms own Dlfciples , 

2 d Tat’rftk. u. 01y»P-,S'S&S 

Attains, he return’d for Anfwer, that P^uies o° 
beft at a diftance. He ftudy d Geometry m to cM 
Age, and being ask;d, if that was a.time fortamto 
be learoins.; it if is not time now^ feid he* 
it ? Athfntus fays he out-arank Tiwowat a Fealt 
which they were both invited; and then to 
they were unhappy that contelled wig him. A 

the 2d Year of the 141 Olymp. which occalionfl 
the following Epigram. 


All tbe Report lhoM the Comr J - 
friend Lacydes, tow Bacchus bound thy Toes, 
Ari blur.! tin bound to Heirs Infemil GW, 
Where lien be Ijt the overebirgi in rate. 

U hi Kid Ik's this ? for Kiddle it mult be, 
Wien ctevful Wine fets ill Mmbers pn- 
Hit’s th: Miftite, tor Bacchus diinot bt>d k‘», 
Le only found tim bound, end Jo refgnibtm. 


y hot, ■ bj Euf b. pi -X]. evitg. 1. 14- 
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The Life of Carneades. 

fiJRNEADES the Cyrenean (a), the Son of Hit Birth 
“ Epicomus or Philocomus , was the fucceflor of andEdu- 
Egepnus , who fucceeded Evander , Lacydes\ Difciple, cation. 
in the Academick School. He feems to have been 
born in the 162 Olymp. which by a miftake is reckon’d 
by Laertius for the time of his Death: and that on 
the Day for Celebrating the Carman Feftival at Cy¬ 
me (b), from which perhaps he took his name. 

He was Egejinus's Scholar \ and learn’d Logick of 
Diogenes the Stoick j whence he often laid; If I argue 
right, ’tis well •, if not, Diogenes muft return me the 
Mina he had of me: that being a Dialettick Philo- 
fopher’s Fee. 

Carneades the fourth from Arcefdaus the Founder His /nfi- 
of the middle Academy, conftituted a newer or third union of 
Academy. He afferted the fufpenfion of affent, as a new A- 
eagerly as Arcefilaus : (c) But he own’d that the Mo¬ 
rtal natures of things in themfelves, are either true or 
falfe, and all affections are fuch in the nature of the 
thing: only we derive from thefe real things a fimili- ' 
tude or fancy which impofes upon us, and always 
tacks fome falfhood to the greateft truth; and for 
that reafon we ought to withold our affent. (d) 

For, 1. neither Reafon, norSenfe, nor Fancy, can 
be a ftandard for Truth, fince they all deceive us. 

2. Any judgment we can make, muft be grounded 
on Fancy; for Reafon cannot judge without the ob- 
left appears to it, and that is only done by irrational 
Senfe. Now Fancy muft reprefent to us not only it 
felf, i.e. the alteration made by the objeft, but like- 
wife the objeft that made the alteration. And ’tis 
tnanifeft that it often errs in thereprefentationofthe 
objeft. Indeed probable Fancy is to be regarded. 

But there’s no fuch thing as true perception. Tis 
true, Fancy as it relates to the objeft reprefented is 


(a) Lam. Cic. Acad. quxfl. 4. Cb) Pht. Sjmp. 8. i. (c) tfumen, 
•pud Eufeb. Cic, Aai. quxft. 4. (d) Sext. Empir. adv. Mathem, 
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in it felf either true or falfe: But with refpeft to 
the Man in whom it is, it only either leaps true or 
feems felfe. That which feems true, or the probable 
Fancy, is the ftandard by which we regulate the 
Conduft of our Lives. And that we call the chief 
Judge, which is confirm’d by undiflrattcd Fancy, 
that is, when many concurring Fancies back the firft, 
and nothing retrafts us from it; as when I fee 
Socrates, befides the Fancies of Socrates, I have that 
of his Cioaths, Gate, Stature, &c. and if none of 
thefe affeft us with an improbability, we form a 
judgment accordingly in the way of Life. To thefe 
two forts of Fancies, we muft add a third, viz. 
drearne torrent Fancy, in which we examine every 
concurring Fancy by it felf. In the undifir *8 d 
Fancy, we only conftder whether no concurring 
Fancy tends to the feeming falfhood of the thing en¬ 
quir’d after. But in this, we examine each of thefe 
ftri&ly. And if all confpire to a feeming truth, we 
form a judgment. So that, upon the whole, Probable 
Fancy direds our judgment in Life, in things of 
finall moment •, undfiraSied Fancy, in things or feme 
moment, and Circumeurrent in things of the greateft 
importance. And tho’ nothing can be perceiv’d, yet 
we may opinionate upon things. Thefe were the 
advances of this Father of the third Academy. La- 
ertitu lays he tead the Writings of the Stoicks with 
fo much profit, that he faidy If Cbryfippus had m 
been, I had not been. Cicero fays he had iuch a witty 
way of arguing, that he couldf oftentimes expofe ana 
difcolour the heft caufes. 

tiu £«* 00 The A Persians being fin’d by the Romans for 

tsjjy to deftroying Oroptu, fent an Embafly of three Philo- 

Rome, fopbers, namely Carneades, Diogenes, and Critolm :, 
to procure a mitigation of their Fine. Camrn 
being at Rome took all occafions to difplay his Rht- 
wick, which was violent and rapid. He harangud 
one Day before Gdba and Cato , the greateft Orators 
of that time, upon the merits of Jultice: and nest 
Day by contrary arguments inveigh’d againft Juftice; 
To (hew the Vanity of pofitive aflertions. The w 


(■*) Pht. vit.Cit.J.Ceil.y. I 4 . Mi.-r.Smr. i. 15 . 
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ftian Youth were fo taken with the Grecian Learning, 
that they began to fliift their other Exercifes for an 
ardent purfuit of Philofophy and Eloquence: Upon 
this, Cato, fearing that the Youth would prefer Elo¬ 
quence before Aftion and Military Difcipline, mov’d 
Hie Senate to give an Anfwer to the EmbafTy, and 
fend the Ambafladors back to their Schools. 

(a) He was fo ftudious that he would not allow A 7 » *Vr- 
himfelf leifure to comb his Hair, and pair his Nails , ,u:s f 1 - 1 
and not only avoided Feafting, but when fitting at 
Table forgot to eat. He apply’d himfelf more to 
Moral Philofophy, than to Phyftcks. His Philofophi- 
cal Difcourfes were in fuch elteem, that the Orators 
therafelves flock’d to hear him. He had a ftrong loud 
Voice. Being defir’d by the head of the College not 
to fpeak fo loud, he ask’d a meafure for his Voice. 

Upon which the Rettor wifely and feafonably replied, 
that his audience was a meafure for him. in difpute 
he was violent and almoft uncontroulable. Being to 
difpute with Chrvfypus , he took a purge of white 
Hellebore, left the corrupt humors in nis Stomach 
fiiould cloud his mind, (b) He find, Logicians im¬ 
proving their fubtility confute their own afiertjons, 

)uft as the Fifh Polypus bites off its own claws 
when they grow long, (c) He advis’d all Men to 
be mindful of changes, becaufe unexpe&ed things are 
grievous. He faid, (d) Great Men learn nothing 
well but riding j for in all other Exercifes Men 
yield to them out of flattery, but a Horfe throws 
both Rich and Poor if he cannot rule him. (e) He 
was very impatient under the thoughts of Death. 

But the news of Antipater 's poyfbning himfelf, in- 
fpir’d him with fome courage j upon which he faid. 

Give me a Potion too. But being ask’d what Potion j 
Wine, cried he. 

(f) He died in the 85 Yearofhis Age, according to HUDtatb. 
Laertius, the 90 according to Cicero. After bis 
Death there happen’d a great Ecdipfe of the Moon. 

There were two more of this name ; one the Difciple 


(a) Llirt. (b) Stol. term. m. (c) Pint, ie tram. 
dt mie. difc. Xc) I ten. (f ) Lttrt. 
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‘of Aujxf^rat-, the other an Epigrammatift. He writ 
tear Books of Sufpenfion and Aflent y befides Epiftles 
to A-iaraives King of Cappadocia. 


Toe Lizes of Clitomachus, Philo, 
and Antiochus. 


(.-) pLlTO MJCHVS, alias Jfdntb.il, a 
Ca-tbapfnian^ the Son of Diogenes;t<, taught 
Philofophy at home in his native Language. He 
came to Athens at Forty Years of Age, and heard 
Carntaeic f, who was much taken with his induftry. 
He liv’d with Cameades till he died, and fucceeded 
him in the school; and iilufrrated his Predeceffor’s 
Doffrin-e- by his Writings, amounting to above ;od 
B ooks. He was a great Enemy to Rhetorick, ac¬ 
counting it a dangerous Art. But was well \ eas'd 
in the Academick, Peripatetick, and Stoick Seffs. 
He compar’d Dialcftick to the Moon, which is in 
continual increafe or decreafe. He madegowf to confiif 
in Pieafure join’d with Honefty. &«•/•<) mentions two of 
his Books, if) one of Conflation addrefsd to Cmh.’it, 
it being then conquer'd by the Romans y (-) tS other 
to Cains Lucllius the Poet, o' the Safe a fan ofAJfmt: 
In which he clears the AcadcnvcL of the charge of 
iuperfecdmg the Senfes, and finking aftion in not 
affentin^: by (hewing that they own fuch tilings, as 
colour, talk, C'c. and only deny that they have any 
inherent mark of certainty y and that in things re¬ 
lating to Affion and Life, a Man may anfiver yes 
or no, according as the fancy feems true or falfe, 
probable, or improbable y without giving affent. 
Being feiz’d hi) with a Lethargy, he was no fooner 
out of the Fit, but he put a period to his Life with 
his own hands, laying, Ji.c Love of Life fid! fatter 
•r.: no longer. 


eer:.S:rfr. (b) I f- 4 . iff Aejj. fi-tfl. 4 . ( 4 ) Stobji'-fi 
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(a) Philo of Larijfa , Clitomachus’s Scholar, was Philo. 
admir’d by the Romans for his Eloquence and fweet 
Temper. He had the honour to teach Cicero. He 
wrote a Treatife to prove the identity of the old and * 
the new Academy, (h) Hereje&ed Zeno’sComprektn- 
(ion, holding all things to be incomprehenfible as to 
u«, but comprehenfible in their own nature. He held 
a Hypothetick propofition to be true, that begins 
from falfe and ends in true. He appointed the pre¬ 
cepts of Orators to he given feparately and at di- 
Itinft times from thofe of Philofophers. Stobaus ( c) 
cries up his divifion of Philofophy, which he ground¬ 
ed on a parallel with Phyfick , thus. 1. As a Phy- 
fician periwades his Patient to be cur’d, and refutes 
the contrary objeftions ; fo Exhortation (the firft part 
of Philofophy) incites to vertue,. and confutes its 
adverfaries. 2. As the Phyfician adminifters Reme- 
dies to remove the morbifick caufe and eftablifli health; 
fo a Philofopher removes falfe opinions, and fubfti- 
tutes true ones, by treating in the fecond place of 
good and evil • 3. As all Medicines have heal. 1 ' for. 
their end, and rules are given how to ufe ’em; fo 
Philofophy in the third place treats of beatitude its 
ultimate end, and gives rules for Life in order to 
obtain it; and thefe Rules are either Political relating 
to the intereft of a community, or calculated for pri¬ 
vate Perfons and Aftions. 

(d) Antiochus the Afcalonite ? the Brother of Anticelms. 
Arij\ his , and Philo's Difciple, liv’d with L. LhchIIus 
the Quaeftor. He invited Athens to the Academy. 

He departed from Carneades’s Seft, thro’ the influence 
either of Senfe or Ambition; ana taught the Stoi¬ 
cal Doftrine, with fome little alteration, in the Aca¬ 
demy, alledging that the Stoick Doftrine was con¬ 
tain’d in Plato’s Writings. In his old Age, he join’d 
in with the old Acaiemich , and was a votary to 
AhflotU and Xenscrates , faying, That the Peripate¬ 
tics, and Stoicks differ’d only in Words. He wrote 
two Books, one to Baibas ; and another againft his 
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Matter Philo. Cicero heard him at Athens ; and 
though he dos not approve of his hew Dodrine. 
gives him the Charader of the Politeft and Acuteft 
Philofopher of his Time. 


SECT. VI. 

Containing the Lives of the Peripa¬ 
tetic^ Philosophers. 


The Life of ARISTOTLE. 

AFTER Plato's Death, his Sett: was tplit into the 
Academich , who taught in the Academy, and 
the Peripateticks who taught in the Lyceum. The 
former are already difpatcb’d. The head of the latter 
was Arijtotle. 

Sis Birth, 00 Arijtotle was born at Stagira, which feme 
ftrtnttgc, plaae in (h) Thrace, fome in Macedonia, (c) His ra¬ 
mi Edit- ther Nicomachtts, Phvfician to Amyntas King or 
•tken. Macedonia, was defended of Nicomachtu, the Son ot 

Machaon , the Son of tAfculapius. His Mother 
Phtfiias or Phallis, was one of the Chalcidian (d) 
Colony planted at Stagira: whole Pida*e, drawn 
by Protogenes, (e) was much valued by Arijtotle. 
He was bom in the firft Year of the 99 Olymp. (f) m 
the Archonlhip of Diotrcpbcs. (g) His Parents be¬ 
ing both dead, he was brought up under P ™**™ 1 
an Atarnean , of whom he leam’d Poetry and Rht' 
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torick*, and out of a grateful Senfe of his cajre, he 
afterwards not only bred up his Son Nicanor, but 
save him his Daughter and his Eftate; and qrdac’d 
Sie Statues of Proxentts arid his Wife to be erefted 
in honour to their memories, (a) Being advis’d by 
the Pythian Oracle, to apply himfelf to Philofophy, 
he went at 17 Years of Age to Athens- where, be¬ 
ing recommended to Plato , he became his Difciple, 
and continued under him twenty Years. Ilis ready 
Wit and indefatigable Induftry endear’d him to Plato , 
who call’d him the IritelleB and Soul of his School-, 
and his Houfe, the Houfe of the great Reader: For 
be perus’d an infinity of Ancient Authors, as ap¬ 
pears by his Works. ’Tis reported, that his wearing 
of rich Apparel, and Rings, and trimming his Hair, 
together with his tenacious contradifting temper, dil- 
oblig’d Plato: upon which Artftotle fet up a School 
againft him in the Lyceum , and Plato call'd him a 
Colt that kick’d againft his Damm. But this ftory, 
as well as that of nis turning Plato out of his School, 
mention’d in the Life of Xenocrates, feems to be a 
malicious afperfion call upon Ariftotle after his Death, 
by Arifloxemts (c), whom he had difoblig’d by pre¬ 
ferring Theophraftus to him in the fuccemon of the 
School, (d) For ’tis attefted by Authors of the b-ft 
form, that he continued with Plato till he died, and 
after his Death gave large Encomium’s of him, both 
in a fet Oration, and in his Elegies to Eudemus 
and honour’d his Memory with an Altar bearing this 
Infcription, 

T his Altar Ariftotleb Hand did raife 

To Plato, whom the Impious muft not praife. 

Betides, he mentions Plata very honourably in his 
Works ^ and is very fparingof naming him, where His Grub 
he oppofes his Dodrine. tu j e u ^ 

r After his Mailer’s Death, he went and liv’d three Hermias’t 
Years with Hernias the Eunuch, King of Atarna t Memory. 


. W'Laert. Ammon. Vet. lnterfr. (h,)-\Mliin. $. 19. Liert. (c) Soil 
w Ariftox. (d) Liert. Dionyf. Hilie. Arift. Epijl. d Philip. Ammon. 
Mymptoior. Comment, in Gorg. Vlmn . 

who 
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who having been at Plato’s School, was very intimate 
with our Pbilofopher. (a) Hermias being taken 
Prifoner, and put to Death by Artaxerxes , Arifiotle 
fled from Atarna to Mytilent \ and out of a Piou9 
gratitude to his Memory, Marry d his Sifter Pythais, 
a Lady of extraordinary Vertue, who upon her Bro¬ 
ther's fall was reduc’d to great Extremities: And 
ereded his Statue in the Temple of Delphi , with this 
Infcription, (h) 

■flu Kait the Impious PerGan Tyrant Jinn, 
jmpicus indeed, fince to the Gods untrue ; 

Hot with bis Ltmce in lawful combats jlain, 

But by tbs treacherous band of friendfkip feign'd. 

(c) He likewife made a Hymn to Vertue in praife 
of Hermias •, which was to this purpofe. 

Tko difficult are Venues ways, 

And few find Clews to trace the maqe ; 

Trt once o'er come, this tedious Strife 
A %lijbgives to Humane Life. 

Jlis made tie Grecians for tby fate, 

The greatefi kardjlips vr.denate. 
fheir Counge led them to outface 
A tboufand deaths, for thine embrace. 

Hot glittering Gold that Hands the tejf, 

Cr Lovt of Parents Or of reft. 

Cm equal that immortal fruit, 

Ty thee produc’d from heavenly Root, 
for thee that mighty Son of Jove 
Jn blooming Couth exprefs'i his Love: 

Made Konjicrsfeel bis conquering Hand, 

And wearied Juno to command. 

Hot did fair LedaV twins give place, 
lilofe valiant Ails confirm! tbeir race. 

Achilles, A)a % forc’d their Fates, 

And form’d HelPs Adamantine Gates. 

Atamia, for thy Radiant light. 

Brave Hermias depriv’d of fight, 

Tofet bis Contemplation free 
And raife bis Soul to Ecjiafie. 

Things Posts feign'd, or tools believ’d, 

Were not fo great as he Atcbiev'd. 


(a) Ltert, Skid, (b) Ibid. !c) Ibid. 
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But could my Mufc iefcribe bis mini, 

My Verfe with Jove might favour find : 

For rnftant friendjhip, be done 
A model to the World was known. 

With Love like bis I’ll fine bit praife\ 

And Altars to bis friendjhip rtife j 
Lime Marble monuments may mji. 

But Verfe and Friendjhip ever lafl. 

Lyco. Jrifiippus , and others of Ariftotle's Enemies, 
charge him with a Criminal Intimacy with Hermioa ; 
and alledge that Pythais was either Hernias's Con¬ 
cubine, or his Niece, or his Daughter, whom he 
gave to Arifiotle in Marriage-, as a recompence for 
his male favours: and that Arifiotle was fo paffionately 
in Love with Pythais that he facrific’d to her, as the 
Athenians did to Ceres at Eleujis. But thefe Alle¬ 
gations are at once inconfiftent with the Character of 
an Eunuch, and that of our Philofopher. Befides 
Apelleio lliews ’em to be malicious to the laft de¬ 
gree. 

Ariftotle being the moll Famous and Learned Phi- His being 
lofopher of that time, was invited by Philip King of Vrxceptor 
Macedonia , to come and inftruft his Son Alexander : to Alex- 
(u) in hopes that Ariftotle’s Inlhu&ion and Precepts ln der. 
would qualifie him for a Crown. Accordingly Ari- 
ftotte went to Macedonia , (b) in the 4th Year of 
the 108 Olymp. Alexander being then 15 Years 
old. (c) Philip had fo particular a refpeft for him, 
that he allow’d him in a manner an equal lhare in the 
Government, and caus’d his Statue to be erefted y 
and allotted him a School and Study at Miezn t 
where the Philofophers Ibady walks and feats of Stone 
were ftill to be feen in Plutarch ’s time, (si) Arifiotle 
taught his Royal Pupil not only Morality and Poli¬ 
ticks, but the Acroatick and Epoptick Dodxines that 
he conceal’d from the Vulgar. Plutarch lays he like- 
wife taught him Pbyfick y arguing from the Prince’s 
delighting in the Theory of it, and prefcribing fuc- 
cefstully for his Friends. He correfted the Text of 
Homer s Iliads, which he call’d the belt Inllitution of 


(a) Tlut. '-'if. Alet. ..bj Lxert. rc.» Ammon,Vet. Imerpr. FhuVit. 
Alex, (dj plus. 

Military 
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Military Vertue; and then 'gave it to Alexander] 
who put an infinite value upon the Copy. He like- 
wife wrote a Treatife of a Kingdom for his ufe, 
Alexander was fo influenc’d to do good by his Pre¬ 
cepts, that when be had not an opportunity of be. 
flowing fome benefit or other after his Accefiion to 
the Crown, he us’d to fay, he had not reign'd that 
Day. He lov’d him as tenderly as his Father; be- 
caufe, laid he, 1 owe my being to my Father, but my 
mil being to Ariftotle. After Philips Death, and 
Alexander s Accefiion to the Crown, the Afuttki 
expedition being then on foot, Ariftotle preferring 
the quiet of a Contemplative Life to the noife ana 
troubles of War, took leave of him and return’d to 
Athens: leaving in his room Califthcnes the Olynthim, 
his Kinfinan and Difciple of whom he Prophefied that 
if he did not moderate his Tongue, it might coft 
him bis Life, having heard him (peak too perempto 
rily to the King: And fo it came to pafs. (a) For, 
being difcovera to have been in the Confpiracy of 
JJermolaus againft Alexander's Life: he was carried 
about in an Iron Cage; wherein being at length 
o er-run with naftinels and Lice, he was thrown 
(fays Laertius) to a hungry Lion, and fo ended his 
miierable Days. 

His Sttool (b) Ariftotle having liv’d Eight Years With Alex- 

n Athens, andn, returnd to Athens , in the ad Year of the 
CXI. Olymp. at which time Xenocrates had been fix 
Years Mailer of the Academy: So that the Author 
of Ariftotle ’s Life is out in faying that Ariftotle and 
Xenocrates took up Plato’s School upon the Death of 
Speuftpmts : And Hermippus (c) ts doubly miftaken 
in faying that Xenocrates fucceeded to the Platonick 
School, when Ariftotle was lent on an Embaflie to 
King Philip : for Ariftotle went to Macedonia two 
Years before the Death of Speuftppm r, Xenocrates's 
Predeceffor, and that, not as Ambalfador, but in 
order to be Tutor to his Son. A>-ftotle finding the 
Academy prepoffels’d, gave his Ledures in the Ly¬ 
ceum , (<0 a place in the Suburbs of Athens , built by. 


(») Leau 
(d) Suil. 


00 L*cru Dianjf. Hiliam. Epift. tl Mm. (c) Uvt, 
Ptricli: 
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f tricks , for exercifing Soldiers. While he inflruft- 
ed his Difciples, he us’d to walk till the anointing 
hour, and was from thence call’d Peripatetick, ism t* 
snf/nTw. Others fay, he was fo call'd from teach¬ 
ing Alexander Philofophy in a walking pofture, the 
Young Prince being oblig’d to walk much for his 
Health, after a long fit of Sicknefs. (a) But his 
School growing numerous, he afterwards taught 
fitting ; and made Laws in his School, and Archons 
who rul’d ten Days to keep them in order. In the 
Morning (b) he read Acroatick Ledlures, i. e. Dif 
courles upon the niceft and fiibtileft points of Natu¬ 
ral and Dialeftick Philofophy : admitting only fuch 
Auditors as were qualified by a diftingutfhine inge¬ 
nuity and diligence. In the Afternoon he raa Exo- 
ttrick Leftures upon Rhetorick and Ethicks , to which 
he admitted all that pleas’d to come. 

Alexander being inflam’d by the Example of A- Bis tor - 
chilles, Ajax , and the other Herd's immortaliz’d by rcfpon- 
Homer , whole Iliads Arijlotle had lo carefully re- ience mti 
commended tahim, undertook the Expedition againft Alexar.-,, 
Drnus King of Perfia , immediately after Arijlotle de¬ 
left him. In this Expedition he vifited Achilles’s 
Tomb at Si gaum ; and faid that Hero was happy in 
having fuch a Poet as Homer to perpetuate his Me¬ 
mory, (c) which otherwife had been buried with his 
Body. The Copy of Homers Iliad’s corrected by 
Arijlotle , he put every Night under his Pillow; and 
having taken a Veflel full of rich unguents and beiet 
with Diamonds and Precious Stones among the Spoils 
of Darius, kept that Book in it (d) as being the 
thing that was moft worthy of fuch a rich Cafe. 

Hearing that Arijlotle had publilh’d his Acroatick 
Difcourfes of Natural Philofophy; he writ him a 
Letter, (<■) in which he remonftrates, that, as he 
prefer d a Superiority of Knowledge to a fuperiority 
of Power, fo he was forrv, that tnefe Difcourfes be¬ 
ing now made common, ne had nothing in which he 
could excel others. Arijlotle reply’d, that tho’ they 
were publifh’d they were not common, becaufe none 


a ' Lltrt - (b) Agel. 1. it. c. 5. (cj Cicti. it Licii. (d) Plin, 
19. ie) slgeU. io. 5. Fin r. Vit. Alex. 

but 
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but his own Scholars could underftand ’em. In the 
warmeft periods of War, that Prince ftill correfpon- 
ded with his Matter y and having gratified his curi- 
ofity in the way of Natural Philofophy, by lending 
ThouCmds of Men up and down to procure all the 
various forts of Animals that could be had at any 
rate, fent them to Aifiotle (*)y who thereupon 
compil’d Fifty excellent Treatifcs of Living Crea¬ 
tures y of which only ten are how extant. Upon 
Jriftotlc’s requeft Alexander rebuilt Stagira ., ‘his 
native City, which Philip had formerly levell’d with 
the grouna: for which the Stagirites honour’d the 
Philol'opher’s Memory with a Yearly Feaft, call’d the 
Ariftotelian Feaft. (b) By his Interceflion, the Con¬ 
quering Prince (par’d Erefius, Theophrajlus'i Country. 
And in many other inftances, ’did our Philofopher 
imj)loy his Intereft with Philip as well as with Alex¬ 
ander, both for the private advantage of his Friends, 
and the publick good of Cities and Countries, (t) 
Some affirm, that Alexander was angry with Arifiotle 
for having recommended Calliflhenes, who was found 
guilty of a defign againft his Life y and accordingly 
lent many prefents to Anaximenes , ( or ra¬ 
ther Anaxarchus the Abdtrite , as Aldobramlimn 
conjectures) and Xenocrates , to Ihew his difrefpeft a 
Arifiotle : And that, thereupon Arifiotle conlpiring 
with C-tfi-mder , (d) fent him, by Antipater, forne Ji 
the Water of Styx, with which he poyfon’d Alex- 
tinder. But Authors are fo divided upon the Ci. 
cumftances of that Prince’s dying by Poyfon, that we 
had better credit (c) Eph.ppus , ( f ) Orofitt;, a:.e 
(g) JrlH who affirm that he died of a Fever of 
caiion’d ry hard drinking. 

Li; r--- V 1 ) Upon the Death of Alexander , the Philof 

, t-j ph.r o Ivivals and Enemies, whom his Intereft v.it! 

Chi:,:?. rllexMidn- had hitherto iupprcfsd, began to tr.a 1 .- 
h.adagaimt him. Particularly Etnymcdon a Erie:: 
a 1 d Dt■.ins, accus’d him of Impiety, in makin. 
Plulofopl'liv.! advances inconliftcnt with the Athtm.'. 


(a Tln.l. ?. if-. > Ui-r-jL-JS iib. 9. ii'.iuu Jte Ajji, I. 1. 19. d- 
Jvtsnn. c, L.:-:. K dj ik-t.Ax. ^c) 10.9. d 

lib. 30. SI. eg; la. :h, 
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Religion, in celebrating Htrmias as a God with a 
Hymn, and fettiftg up his Statue in the Temple of 
Delphos. Some lay, hejultified himfelfby apublick 
Oration before the Anopagites , and was tne firft 
Philofopher that pleaded for himfelf. Others affirm, 
that being apprenenfive of a Confpiracy againft his 
Life, he llole away privately to Chalets , in the 2d 
Year of the 114 Olymp. after he had taught in the 
Lyceum Thirteen Years. He told his Friends that 
he left Athens, to prevent their being guilty of a 
double offence againlt Philofophy, in doing by him 
as they did by Socrates 1 and writ to Antipater this 
Verfe out of (a) Homer. 

* 0 '/n sV “tystt emv <T’ 4 w mtut> 

from rear-trees Pears, and Pigs from Fig-trees Jboot. 

Intimating that the Athenians were Sycophants and 
Calumniators, He fperlt the remainder of his Days 
at C hale is y where being very fickly and old, he was 
importun'd by his followers, to nominate a Succelfor. 

(I/) The Competitors were Tbcop'rcafhu ot Lesbos 
ana Eudemus of Rhodes. The Philofopher put ’em 
off, faying lie would think of it. But loon after, 
complaining of his Wine, as being difagreeable and 
unwholfome, he defir’d thofe who bad lollicited the 
bufinels of Succellion to bring him fume Rhodian, 
and fome Lesbian Wine, in order to try which of 
’em would agree beft with him. The Wines being 
brought, he firft takes the Rhodian , and calls it a 
ftrong pleafant Wine} then he taftes the Lesbian , 
upon which, both , fays he, are good , but («2 h=t- 
The Lesbian is the frvectcfl ; meaning that 
Theophraftus the Lesbian was preferable for his lwcet* 
nefs in Difcourfe and Converlhtion. 

(c) The molt remarkable of his faying? were thefe. HisMopfo 
Being ask'd what Lyars got by their‘babbling; never thegmul 
to be believ’d, laid he, when they [peak truth. Being 
blam’d for giving Alms to a Vicious Perfon, I did 
m P‘tfy his Evil manners, faid he, but J pitied, him 
41 * Matt. The Eye receives light from the Air, 


(a) ohf 'b) Agell. i j, 6. (c) hurt, 

V and 
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and the Soul receives Wifdom from liberal Arts. 
The Athenians invented both Laws and Corn, but 
they make ufe only of one, viz.. Corn. The Root 
cf learning is bitter, but the Fruit is fweet. A 
Favour bellow’d, is the .thing that grows foornft 
old. Hope is the Dream of one that awakes. A 
Fig being offer’d him by Diogenes for the refolu- 
tton of a Queftion, he took the Fig, and then told 
D:e,eics he had loft both bis Fig and his humor; 
meaning that he had prepar’d fome witty gird in 
cafe the Fig had been rejeaed. Then he threw the 
Fig into the Air and catch’d it, crying, 0 bravt, 
Diopcr.cs ; and fo gave it him again. Wit, Exercife, 
and Learning, are the three things neceffary for 
Children. Being told that one had Ipoke ill of him-, 
l: hhn beat m too , faidhe, while I am abfem. He 
call'd Beauty a gift more recommendatory than all 
the F.piilles in the World. He call’d, Socrates a 
fi.ort liv’d Tyranny, Plato Nature’s prerogative, 
Tiicothraftns blent fraud, Theocritus a fpecious well 
conttivd _piece of mifehief, Came aits a guardlefe ' 
Kingdom l he learned and unlearned differ as the living 
and the Dead. Learning is an Ornament to Profpetity, 
and a refuge in Advei (tty. To educate Children well 1 
is more honourable than to get ’em-, becaufetheont 
gives only a being, the other wellbeing. A Man 
ought not to boaft of his Country, but of fuch quali¬ 
ties as render him worthy of an Illuftrious Country, 
Friends are one Soul in two Bodies. .Some Men are 
fo covetous, as if they were to live for ever; and 
others fo prodigal, as if they were to die the next 
hour. Being ask’d why he frequented the Company 
vi fair Vv omen, that’’} a fuejlion, faid he, fo>- a bm 
A,W. Philofophy has the fame influence upon its 
Votaries, that the fear of the Law has upon other;. 

'I he belt way to acquire learning, is to follow thole 
before us, and not to ftay for thofe who are behind. 
To a prating fellow that purfued him with railing 
on., abuftve Language, and at length ask’d him, If- 
:vo enough on’t By Jove , faid he, Ida not tniti 
' . We (LouId do by our Friends, as we would have 
■ nr Friends to do by us, Jafike \% a vertue that 
>v: v,s to everv one according to his merit. Leant 
eng :he btft provifton for (id Age, He who ra> 
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toy Friends, has none. (*) When things happen 
not as wc would, we muft will as they happen. Q>) 

To a felf-conceited Ignorant Youth } I'otug Mar, 
laid he, I wijh I were what you think your felj, and 
my Enemies what yon really art. To a Young Man 
that was proud of a fine Cloak, Wuy do vou glory, 
laid he, in a Sheep's t'iecce. (.) They who de.non- 
ltrate manifelt things, light a Candle to fee the bun, 

(d) Being rail d ac by an impudent Fellow, Thou, 
laid he, being us'd to bear fitch things, fpeak'ft them 
with delight •, l, who am art usd to utter them, take 
no delight in bemngthem. ( ) rieirg ask'd, why he 
who taught others to (peak Was himfell filent ) a 
\Vbct-ftone, faid he, cannot cut , yet ,t fets an edge 
upon Swords. Being ask d who can keep a Secret, He, 
laid he, that can hold a glowing coal in his month. 

Jr) To a foppilh Young Beau, Arc not you alh.mt'J., 
laid he, to make your ft if a Woman, when nature has 
mie you a Man? To a handfome Young Man, 
that told him, if he were hated as much as he, he 
would hang himlelt; And I, faid the Philofopli.r, 

7 aid hang my ftlf if I were lov'd as you are. The 
[ way "to riches is to be poor in defire, (g) He faid 
he repented of three things, namely. That he had 
lr.tr committed a / tcretto a Woman-, That, he had 
I [id when be might have gone a foot -, and that, he 
\h.d liv’d one Day not having his Will made. 

I ( h ) Our Philofopher was a (lender Man, of a ffh tirf 
111 rill fqueaking Voice, and pink-ey'd. Some f.y '«•»• 

IjO he ltutter’d in his Speech, when he was Young. 

(*) He went very fine, with Rings on lib l-u,-rs, 
his Hair cut and his Face trimm’d. His Head icmiid at 
home reprefents him with a high Nole. He was a iickiy 
vlan, and often indifpus’d, but very temperate. He 
pin'd to his inimitable perfection in Philoiophy, a 
’iou> demeanour towards God and Man. (ij bo ne 
his Philofophy has been uleful in ullieii.ig in 
Myderies of the Chriifian raith. Gratitude Was 


Stub. Scree* tS. (>) rt.' (0 Slth Ct. 46. (A) 
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a fiiining quality in him, witnefs Proxtmu and bis 
Son, Hermas and his Sifter •, his own Mother, Bro¬ 
ther and Country; Democritus, Diogenes , Abpolli- 
niates, and Anaxagoras, whom he mentions to ho¬ 
nourably in his Writings', and above all his Mailer 
Plato. His Moderation and Modefty is manifeft in 
many places of his Books. He fays, (a) we ought 
not to decide haftily, but to doubt of many things, 
and above all to honour truth when we meet with 
it. We ought not, faid he, to be proud of our 
own inventions, for feveral Men may chance to hit 
upon the fame thoughts. So that he is falfely charg’d 
with Plagiarifm in culling his Philofophy out of the 
Ancient Philofophers, and then burning their Wri¬ 
tings. BeGdes, Cicero is Evidence that moft of ’em 
were Extant in his time. 
nt- Ft- His firft Wife was Pytbais the Sifter of Hernia, 
> :!l : r " j whofe modefty and other Vertues he vindicates in his 
hs Vij- Letters t0 j„ t ; pM er, and at the fame time profefles, 

‘ r ‘ :s ' that he married her only out of a compaftionateSenfc 
of her own and her Brother’s misfortunes. The ft 
cond was Herpilis a Stagyrkc, 0 ) with whom hi 
liv’d to his end ; and whom Timatis raalicioufly {(] 
gives out for his Concubine. By Herpilis he hac 
one Son, namely, Nicbomacbus, (d) who ftudyr 
under Tkeophrajtns , and writ eight Books of PW 
and four of Ethicks ; and for his Eminence in Phi 
lofophy is by Cicero compar’d both with his Tutu 
and his Father. To this Son, Arijlotle Dedicates hi 
great Morals. He bad likewile a Daughter, call' 1 
Pytbais, whowasthrice married, firft to Nicmt 
Staeyrite , then to Procles the Lacedemonian, and la 
of ail to A fetrodorus the Cnidian. by whom Ihe had 
Son, call’d, after his Grandfather, Ariftoile, J 
Difciples were fo numerous, that Nicander of M 
andria writ a whole Book upon the Subjeft. Amu 
thyfe, three Princes led the Van; namely ,Hemi^ 

Eunuch, Alexander, mi Amipater Alexander’s^ 

ceflbr in Macedonia , who in his Epillles gives an < 
count of the Philofpher s Death. Next are 


Cuegorem. K mtesrelog. 'b', Eufib. SuiL (el A 
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fhraftits the Lesbian his fucceffor ; Thomas of Ere fits 
who writ many Books ; Eudemus of Rhodes competitor 
mthThcophr*jiHsfottneSchoo\‘iEiidcmHstheCyprian, 
whofe name the Philofopher prefix’d to his Dialogue of 
the Soul ; Pafkratesthe Brother of Eudemus the Rho¬ 
dian-, Theodcttes mention’d feveral times by Ariftotle 
in his Rheterick ; Clearchus of Soli ; Dictarchus of 
Mtffcna, cited by Cicero and Plutarch ; Arifioxenus 
of Tarentum, wno malicioufly indeavour’d to tarnifli 
his Mailer’s Memory after his Death, becaufe he was 
not prefer’d to Theephraftus in the fuccelfion of the 
Sch<x>l ; Nicanor mention’d in his Will ; Philo ; Plato 
the Younger; Socrates a Bithynian •, Mnafon a Phe- 
(ian \ Phrafidemus a Photian ; Palapbatus of Abides, 
an Hiftorian; Callifihenes the Olynthian his own 
Sifter's Son ; Hipparchus the Stagyrite ; Leon the Bi- 
zantine, noted for his extream fatnefs; tAsfchiron of 
Mytilene a Heroick Poet; Calippus an Athenian ; 
Satyr us ; Hieronymus the Rhodian ; and Heraclides of 
Pontus a great Philologift. But our Philofopher s 
Excellency aud far fpread Fame, procur’d him not 
only an infinite number of Friends and Admirers; 
but likewife a great many Rivals and Detractors. 
(a) Among tv horn was Epicurus, who (ays he pro¬ 
digally fpent an Eftate left him by his Father, and 
after he had ferv’d for fome time in the Army, fet 
up an Apothecary’s Shop; Timms, who alleges that 
he gave over Shop-keeping when he came to riper 
Years; Arifioxenus , who charges him with fettmg 
up a School in oppofition to Plato ; Alexirms who 
brings in Alexander ridiculing the Inftru&ions of 
Anjtotlc ; Eubitlides who infmuates that he injur’d 
King Philip and dcfpis’d his Matter Plato ; Demo- 
chares who charges him with writing Letters to the 
prejudice of the Athenians, and betraying Stagira, 
the place of his nativity, to the Macedonians ; Cepbi- 
ftdom who brands him for a Glutton, and an Effe- 
I pirate Perfon; Lyco, who fays, he faerme’d to his 
I Wife after her Death, and that he usd to bathe him- 
felfinwarmOyl, which he afterwards fold; and that 
75 BrafsPots were found among his Goods: And a 
great many later Authors who continued and enlarg d 

's' ArifiteUs mi Eufib. in Pnptt. Hi, i \; 
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the Calumny upon the information of thofe now 
mention'd. But befides their blunders in Chronology, 
and the inconfiftency of their Allegations with the 
other Circumitances of jirlfiotle'% Life, and the ac¬ 
counts given by more credible Authors \ this may 
ferve for a proof of their Malice, that two of ’em 
never agree upon the lame Charge. 
i:i;Leith. („) A iftotle before his Death, jnade a Will, to 

this purpofe. He appointed Antipater his foie Exe¬ 
cutor \ Arifiomtnts, Timarchus t Hipparclm, Die- 
tele;, and Thtopbrafius (if his leilure permits) Guar¬ 
dians to his Wife and Children. He order’d his 
Daughter Fythais to be married to Nicarnr, and in 
cafe lhe died before Marriage, or without Children, 
N c.vcrr was to manage the Eftate, and take care ot 
his Son l.homachus. If Nicanor dy d before the 
Marriage or without Children, all his difpofals were 
to hand good in Law; and 7 keophrafius (if he pleas’d) 
was to Marry Pythait upon the fame foot with Ni¬ 
canor y and in cafe he declin’d it, Antipater with the 
other Guardians were to look after his Son and 
Daughter. He recommended Herfilis to the care ot 
the Executors y and in cafe lhe had a mind to Marry 
again, d.fir’d lhe might not be match’d beneath her 
Quality, and that a Talent of Silver, three Servant 
Maids and the Lacquey Pyrrheus, fhould be given 
her over and above wbat (lie bad already. He ga"e 
her, her choice either to live at Cbalds or at Sm#m, 
ordering either of his Houfes in thefe two places to 
he decently furnilh’d for her ufe. He gave orders for 
the Manumifiion of feveral Servants, and beitow d 
Legacies upon ’em. He order’d the Statues of N't 
car.or, Putxtms his Father and his Mother, to fcc 
fet up in their refpeftive places y as well as that c; 
Arimneihtt, who dying without Children flood u 
;iecd of a Monument. He order’d his Mother's Sow 
to be Confecrated to Ores in the Neman Temple 
-ud the Bones of Pythais to be laid by his own 
A t lad, he defir’d that four Beads in Stone, four Co 
tits long, fhould be dedicated to Jupiter Servoti 
and Minerva Stnarix at Stagira •, in purfuanc: c 
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a Vow he had made for the welfare of Nicafio?.—- 
(t) He died M Cbdcis, ;wo Years after his depar¬ 
ture from Athens, in tlx 63 Year of his Age, and 
the 3d of the 114th Olymp. (6) Tis commonly re¬ 
ported that he threw himfelf headlong into Em-ipus, 
an Arm of the Sea that Wallies ChAcir, out of vex¬ 
ation and fret ? for not being able to refolveits ebbing 
and flowing (even times a Dity. (c) But Authors of 
the beft credit allure us, that he dial of a pain in his 
Stomach, occafion’d by over-watching and exceiiive 
Study. For he read incdTantly", and when he went 
to fleep, held in his Hand a Bullet of Brafs over a 
Bafonof the fame Metal, that thenoifeof the Bullet 
falling into the Bafon might awake him out of his 
lleep. Befides, he was lb fubjed to a pain in his 
Stomach, that he usd to keep a Bladder of warm Oyl 
upon his Stomach: and indeed his natural Conliitu- 
tion was fo puny and fickly, that nothing but his 
Vertue and Temperance could have kept him folong 
alive, (d) Upon the approach of Death, he told 
bis Difciples, Homer had reafon to (ay that the Gods 
descended to the Earth to relieve < Mankind 3 and 
often repeated thefe words, Thou caufe ofcaujes b<tvt 
mercy upon me. (e) After his Death, the Sugyitet 
carried his Corps from Cholds to Stagira\ where 
they gave him a very folemn Funeral; and ereded a 
magnificent Tomb, and an Altar, in honour to his 
Memory. 

Arifioile' s indefatigable Induftry, and wide com- His U'ri- 
pafs of Learning, is apparent from the vaft number 1 i»£s. 
of Eooks that he writ upon all forts of Subjeds, 
amounting in all to ( fj 513. befides his Epijlles. 

The greateft part of thefe. Books is now loft, (g) 

For he gave his Library to Theophrafius his fuccefTor; 
who left ’em to Noli us the Scepfian ; and he to his 
Heirs; who being ftrangers to Learning, hid ’em 
under ground for fear they fliould be feu d for the 


laj Apolhdcr. ap-.L Ltrrt. Vionyf. IPelicirnijf. lb' Juflin. Met. 
rvxr.. zigTtt. C-r-g. .V.t»U nj n. St.limi. 1. C*Iim kit Jig. Am. 
L f - *-S. (c) ApoMcr. dpui l.fn. Vicryl" iitUunt. Fpifl. id 

Ammn. CaiCorin. it die ruttli. (dj A.t/N jtbrl i: - .ic. ;e) 1.1. 
U; Tutfh.j. -e: Strjh Huo'd: 
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ufe of the At dick library at Pergamtu. Thus they 
continued under groan > 130 Years, arid were much 
injur’d by the Wet and Worms. And the Peripit. 
tetich of that time were but forry Philofophers for 
want of ’em. At laft they were fold for a great 
Sum of Money to Apellico a Tejan y who caus’d ’em 
to be tranfcrib’d, and fupply’a fome defers occa- 
f;on d by the injury they had receiv’d. But that Man 
being a greater lover of Books than of Learning, 
his Tranicript was full of Faults. Soon after the 
Death of Apellico, Sylla, taking Athens, fieiz'dupon 
his Library, and convey’d it to Rome •, where, for 
want of good Writers and cateful Collaters, feveral 
faulty Copies were taken •, of which Tyrannio the 
the Grammarian, who hadaccefs to the Library, gave 
one to Andrcnicus the Rhodian , who firft made them 
publick. (a) Some Copies were fold and fent to 
Alexandria ; which were afterwards burnt by Joliiu 
Cafar. In fine the Ariftotelean Books now extant, 
are thefe. Thofe which treat of Logicl, are. Or- 
gories i. Of Interpretation 1. Firft Analyticks 2. 
Second Analyticks 2. Topicks8. Elenchsi. Thofe 
which treat of Phyficks •, are, Of natural Aufculta- 
tion 8. Of Heaven 4. Of Generation and Corrup¬ 
tion 2, Of Meteors 4. Of the World 1. (fufpeft- 
ed). Of the Soul j. Of Senfe and Senfibles 1. Of 
Memory and Reminifcence 1. Of Sleep and Waking'i. 
Of Dreams 1. Of Divination by Dreams 1. Of 
the Motion of Living Creatures 1. Of the length 
and fhortnefs of Life 1. Of Youth and Age, Lift 
and Death 1. Of Relpiration 1. Of the going of 
Animals 1. Of Breath 1. Of the Generation of 
Animals 5. Of the Parts of Animals 4. The Hiftory 
of Animals 10. Of Colours 1. Of Phyfiognomy 1. 
Spurious 2. Thofe which belong to the Ethicki \ 
?re, Etbick to ISikomachus 10. Great Ethicksi 
Ethickto Eudemusj. Of Vertues 1. Oeconomicki. 
Politick 8. In the Afetephvfical Clafs; are, Meta- 
phyfick '14. Of the abftrure part of Divine Wifdora 
according to the Egyptians, tranflated out of Arab A 
_ but fulpefted to^be fpurious, 14. Thofe which treat 
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cftitt Mathematidts, are, Mathematicks 2. Mecha- 
D icks i* Of Infecable Lines x. Thofe which treat 
of Philology ; are, Rhetorick 3. Rhetorick to Alex¬ 
ander x. Poetick 1. Thofe upon extraordinary fub- 
jeifc; are, Problems 38. Wonders 1. Of Zeno- 
phanet, Zeno and Gergiat 1. He writ three ppiftles 
(4) to King Philip’, one advifmg him to avoid Ty¬ 
ranny and Diffolutenefs, becaufe Power being liable 
to changes is not to be trufted; but Vertue continues 
firm and ftill the fame in all conditions of Life; and 
withal to keep up the health of his Soul bv Philofo- 
phy, and that of his Body by Exercife. The fecond 
Epiftle advifes the Prince to Beneficence, and the 
Commiferation of Vertue in her Misfortunes, that 
being the quality of a mild and Princely Soul, be- 
fides the fruit that accrues from it, when the Perfons 
thus oblig’d come to be in a capacity to requite his 
favours. The third counfels him to confider the ra¬ 
pid motion of things, and the inftability of Fortune 3 
and to treafure up good Deeds, which in profperity 
are an Honour, and give relief in Adverfity; con¬ 
cluding, that tho' he had Laid but little, confidering 
thegreatnefs of thefubjed; yet confidering thePer- 
fon to whom he writ, he had faid all. He wrote like- 
wife an Epiftle to Alexander, intreating him not to 
opprels, but to oblige Mankind, that being the only 
way .to eternife his Memory; and remonftrating, 
that as he knew better things than to ridicule good 
Advice, fohe ought to excel in Vertue as well as in 
Power and Greatnefs; and to approve himfelf worthy 
of bis honourable Defcent, his Hereditary Kingdom, 
his folid Learning, and his unequal’d Glory. There 
is alfo an Epiftle of his extant, to Theophrafiur, in 
which he fets forth that in the way of mutual Society 
we ought to forgive injuries, fince ’tis above the 
power of Man to do no wrong 3 and that a folid 
judgment will improve upon feafonable reproof. 

The general approbation that Ariftotle's Writings HU Com- 
met with upon their publication, drew Commen- mtmmrt, 
taries froiqmany Philofophers, both in tha{ and the i 
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fmmding Ages, (a) Of this number, are Andre- 
mew the RMian (who find publish’d ’em) Boethus 
a Sidonian, the Difciple of Andromcus ; Ando the 
Coon his Difciple alfo ; Nicholaus Damafcenus, who 
liv’d in the time of Augufius', Sotion of Alexandria ; 
Achaciw ; Taurus the Beriftan a Platonick Contem¬ 
porary with Antoni us-, Adrafi/u the Aphrodifitan-, 
A r pafiw who took great care to reftorethe Text; 
Her minus ; Alexander the Apkrodifitim ftil’d by the 
later Interpreters Viiywm the Expofior ; Gden Con¬ 
temporary with the former under Antoninus and St- 
vrrus ; Atticus a Platonick Philofopher; Jambliciu 
Tutor to Julian the Emperor; Dexippus whom fane 
take for the Son of Jamblicus-, Maximus the Byzan¬ 
tine, Difciple to Jamblicus-, Plutarch the Son of 
Neftorius, Contemporary with Grot ion-, Syrianus, 
fimam’d the Great, of Acxandria, who flouri/h'd in 
the time of Arcadius, Honoritts and Patentinian n. 
Olympiodorm of Alexandria, a later Philofopher than 
he who writ upon Plato ; The mi fit us, who fiourilh d 
under Julian and Jovinian ; Proclus the Difciple of 
Syrianus', Matnus who fucceeded Proclus in the 
School; Ammonias Hermans ; Dama r cius the Pin- 
tonick, who Epitomis’d fame Books of Arifiotle’s Phy- 
Ticks; Philoponus, and Simphcus, and A/dcpius , DiP 
ciples to Ammonias ■ Johannes Damafienus , whofe 
Compendium of Arifiotle’s Logiek and Phyficks is 
extant, and who flou rift’d in the Year 770; Eujla- 
thius ; Michael Pftllus who liv'd about the Year 800; 
Magentinus ; Niccphorus BUmmydes', Georgius Pla- 
chymerius and Theodoras Metochita, who liv’d about 
the Year 1080, and wrote Epitome’s now extant; 
Av.ctnna and Averroes Arabick Philofopbers, who 
wrote a’-out the Year 1216: Befides a great many 
later Commentators, a Lift of whom is annex’d to 
the Par,s Edition of Ariftotle’s Works. 

Pits Tbilo- Our Philofopher cultivated and improv’d all the 
fiptiul parts of Philofaphy; which he divided into Prattled, 
Txciks. comprehending Ethicks and Politicks; and Speculative, 
including Phyficks, and Metaphyficks, To the whole 
he made Logiek a neceflary Inftrument, in treating 


which 
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which he omits nothing that may conduce to im¬ 
prove either Invention or Judgment. 

(a) He divides LOGICK into three Parts, logick. 
The firft treats of Terms-, the fecond of Propofitions-, 
and the third of Syllo&fms. 

Terms are either Homonymous, i.e. of the fame 1 -Of Terms 
name but different Eflences or Synonimous, of the 
fame name and definitionor Prnnymous, as differ¬ 
ing only in Cafe or Termination. The Synoninwut 
he drew up under ten general Heads, call’d Ca¬ 
tegories (which were properly bis own invention) 
namely j Sub fiance , fuofifting without a fubjeft, 

Quantity whether difisrete or continuous , Quality, 

Relation, APtian, Pajfian , When, Where , Pofirion, 

Habit. Thofe that could not he reduc'd to any 
certain Category, he call’d, Oppoftes, Precedents, 

Caaquals , Motion , Poffeffon. Oppofites are either 
Relatives, as Father and Son, Contraries as black 
and white, Privatives as light and darkncfs, or Con- 
tradiElorics as learned and unlearned. 

A Philofophical Propofition, is an Enunciative t . ofPr t - 
Speecb ; diftind from the Precatory and Imperative, pofitimt. 
which belongs to Rhetorick and Poetry. Propofiti¬ 
ons are divided into jimple and complex \ Affirmative 
and Negative \ Univerfal, Particular, Indefinite, 
and Singular •, Pure and Modal. The Modal are fub- 
divided into Neceffary, Pojfble, Contingent, and Im- 
pqjfble. AH Propofitions are liable to three Accidents, 
viz.. I. Opptfition which is either Contradictory of 
a Particular to an Univerfal; or Contrary of an Uni- 
verfal to an Univerfal or Subcontrary of a particular 
Negative to a particular Affirmative. 2. vApuipollence 
when two Propofitions have the fame affeftions, of 
Truth or Falihood, &c. 3. Converfion or Tranf- 
pofition of Terms; preferving the Affirmation, Nc r 
gation and Verity; but fomeumes altering the quan¬ 
tity, i. e. University, &c. 


(a) See his Both, Of Categories, of Interrogation, Analyticki, 
Tcpicks, and. Sophijhck fknebs. 
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I.ofsyllo- The form of Syllogifaas was fall invented by Arl 

lifms. ftotle. They confift of three Propofitions, vk, 
two Premifes and a Conclafion: as alfo of three 
Terms, viz, two Extreams and a Medium. The va¬ 
rious ranking of the Medium with the Extreams 
makes three different Figures; namely, i. When the 
Medium is fubjed in the .firft Propofition and Prst- 
dicat in the fecond; 2. When it is predicated of 
both the extreams. 3. When it is fubjededtoboth 
the extreams. The varying of the quantity and 
quality of the three Propofitions in’a Syllogifm, 
makes fo many different Moods in each Figure; of 
which there are only four condufive in the firft, 
four in the iecond, and fix in the third. So that all 
true Syllogifms mull be reducible to thefe three 
Figures, and one of its relpedive Moods: And thofe 
of the fecond and third Figures, are reducible to the 
fall as being the molt abfolute and perfcft; lince it 
always concludes with an univerfal Afiirmative. A 
Syllogifm is either Demonftrative , Dialettick, or 

Prttim Styhiftick. The Demonftrative or Scientifici draws 
' the Conclulion from its true, firft, immediate, and 
more known Cades; fo that the premifes needing 
no demonftration muft be neceflary, and the objea 
of Demonftrative Science muft be predicated Effen- 
dally and Univerfally; its Conclufions Jseing of 
Eternal Truth, and incomparible with perifliabl: 
things and confequently abtfve fingulars, tho’ pre¬ 
dicated of ’em in common. There are two forts of 
Demonftration. I. on, which only fhews a thing to 
be fo and lb, by demonftrating the Caule from the 
Effect, as that the Stars are neareft the Earth be- 
caufe they do not twinkle, or the Effeft by a re¬ 
mote Caule that is not Reciprocal. 2. Mw, which 
Ihevvs why a thing is fo ana fo, and is converfanr 
with the fall proper and immediate Caufes of Things. 
As Science is the effed of Demonftration. fo Igno¬ 
rance is its oppofite; which proceeds either from a 
pure Negation and Want of Knowledge, or from a 
deprav’d prejudic’d temper. Ignorance by pure Ne¬ 
gation is occafion’d by a defeft of Senfe, as a blind 
Man has no Knowledge of Colours; for tho’ De- 
monftration is only of Umverfal and Eternal Tnit-> 
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hot fubjed to Senfe •, vet we are often led to thefe 
Univerfals by an Inaudion of Singulars perceiv’d 
by Senfe- ^ ^ j j ^ ■ ■ kS - 1 

fo that Dialettick is a* conjedural Art as well as Sjllogifas. 
Rhetorick and Medicine. In difputiug of Probabili¬ 
ties, we either ufe Problems which queftion both 
fides, as, Is it fo, or is it net ? or Proportions, which 
queftion but one part, as. Is not animal the Genus 
o{ Man. Every Proportion or Problem, either, fig- 
nifies what a thing is, and is call’d Definition ; or 
declareth what is infeparably and only join’d to it, 
which is call’d Proprium ; or fignifies an eflential 
part common to it and other things Specifically 
aifferentjwhich is call'd*? enus ; or declares what is acci¬ 
dentally inherent in it, which is call’d Accident. ADia- 
ledtickPropofition is a probable Interrogation,receiv’d 
by all or moft, or the wifeft of Men,and not far remov’d 
from the common Opinion. A DialeUick Problem, 
is either Moral pertaining to Eledion or Refufal •, 
Theoretick , pertaining to Science’, or Neutral. 
Arguments are gain’d by four Inftruments. Viz.. 
i. Choice of Propofitions. 2. Diffindion of /Equi¬ 
vocal. 3. Invention of Differences. 4. Cohfidera- 
tion of Similitudes. Syllogifms are proper for the 
Learned, and Indudions for the unlearned. A So- 
phiftick Syllogifm concludes a failhood from truths; 
ana that either by wrefting the words, or the s M°Vi nu 
Senfe. Such Sopnifms are (blv’d by diftindion 
or negation. 

Thefe are the Heads treated of by Arifiotle, in 
the few Logical Books of his that are Extant j for he 
wrote many more that are now loft. 

(a) Arijlotle’s Excellency and Exadnefs in the , . 
Study of PHTSICKS is manifeft from the ob- 
jedion prefer’d againft him by Epicurus and others, 
viz., that he enquir’d too narrowly into the minutel't 
and meaneft things, and their natural Caufes. He 
defines Phyrcks , a Science treating of that fubftance 


fa) Vii. Arijlot. lit. it Cotlo, Gtncntmt, Ar.huHbus , 
which 
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which hath the principle of motion and reft tfltfo,, 
it felf. Now the firft thing to be confider’d with re¬ 
ference to that fubftance, is, the Principles of Natural 
Bodies.. 

n* The Principles of Natnral Bodies are two Firft 

a ?‘- ! °f Centraries ; (viz. Privation and form ) together with 
r , j: p r ' 1 ( matter ) a cimxun fuhjeS\ Firft that they may not 

iites ' be compos’d of any thing elfe, and Contrary that 
they may not conGft mutually one of another. The 
Common fubied is necdTary, becaufe of Contraries 
by themfdves nothing would be produc’d. Ofthefe 
three Principles, Materia Prim*, or Matter without 
form, is the firft fubjed of everything,, into which 
ris at la't reiblv’d: as being an Ens potentially, tho’ 
not actually. Matter and Perm are the two con- 
ftirutive principles of Natural Bodies; privation being 
only accidental. Some Bodies arefuch by Nat /.?•., 
w hich is a Principle of motion and reft eflential to 
the Body in which it is •, fuch are Plants. Some pro¬ 
ceed from other Guiles. Now Caufes are either 
MseriM, Formal, Efficient or Final. Fortune and 
Chance are accidental Efficient Cauies, the former 
in things done by Eledion, the other in things di- 
reded by Mature. Nature ads for fome end, and 
that in a it eddy uniform manner, tho’ fometimes 
fhc is trull rated as in Monfters. Natural Bodies are 
confin d to a twofold neceflitv, one abfolute arifmg 
from the Matter, another conditional determin d by 
the form or end. 

7. Motion is the way or ad by which a tiling be- 
I,..;: , cometh adually, what it was only potentially 7 rt s 

1 ■.■lift:- the curing of a fide Body. Tis competibie to 
s\l. Or: unity in Accretion and Diminution, Quality in 
aaeraticn.and the Category o flVixre in local motion, 
J’.j , 1,:.. Magnitude is divifihle in infinitum , to is Motion, 
Jtr:. being continuou:-, it is not composd ot indiui:- 

v Fa , which have no extreams or pans to join them; 
and fo muft be divifible in infinitum \ both in re- 
Sped of the Tune, and of the Magnitude, in which 
it ic lodg’d. And this infinity, being only potential, 
is not at all inconfiftent with the adual frit 
aide of Motion or Time. There’s no motion 
m an mftant, but all in time. The oppofo* 0! 
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Motion is Reft, which is a privation of Motion in 
a Body difpos’a to move, and is likewife meafur’d 
by Time. All Motion proceeds from another ; fo 
that to avoid a progreffion in infinitum, we mull at 
laft flop at a firjl mover , not mov’d by another, but 
the caufe of all Motion, being in it felf immoveable, 
ine (fimplicity being a neceflary companion of per¬ 
fection) eternal , becaufe Motion it felf is Eternal, 
iince all beginnings mull be by Motion, and fo there 
would be a motion before the beginning-, befides. 

Time tbe meafure of Motion is Eternal, nnce n nr 
the inftant is at once the end of what’s paft, and the 
beginning of what’s to come \ which it could not be, 
if time had either beginning or ending. This firft 
mover mull likewife be indivifible and void of quan¬ 
tity •, for quantity being aftually finite is inconfillent 
with that which moves in infinite time, and confe- 
quently has infinite Power- Place is the immediate 
immoveable fuperficies of a containing body ; 
which every body has a natural tendency to reft in. 

There's no fuch thing in Nature as a Vacuum, be¬ 
caufe it would deftroy all Motion. Time is the 
meafure of Motion by before and after ; which two 
parts are join’d by to nr the prefent. The Stand¬ 
ard for this meafure, is the motion of the primum 
nob le -, and the Meafurer is the Soul. So much for 
Natural Bodies in General. To go on to Par¬ 
ticulars. 

Bodies are either fimple or mist; and fo is their 0 e^,, v 
Motion. Simple motion is either circular or ftrai&kt. ' 

! Right motion is either upwards from the Center," or 
downwards to it, and both theft either fimple or 
Mri 77'. This fourfold variation of right motion 
evinces four fimple Bodies or Elements. And the 
, Circular motion 1 peaks a fifth EfTence more Di- 
! vine than thefty ‘ which is Heer:ey : . Heaven , 
moving circularly, ?. c, neither from the Center 
nor to the Center, has neither gravity nor levity. 

Having no contrary, ’tisvoid of Generation and Cor¬ 
ruption; and confequently the firft body, and withal 
to endure for ever. But, being a bodv, it cannot 
be infinite. ’Tisperferi indeed a, comprehending all 
Ptrferi bodies; and not encumbred by mv onpofite. 

; Jr 
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It hath three politionsy namely, Right and hf,- 
which are Eaft and Well ; Up and Down, viz, the 
AttarEiicl and Jrttick Poles y backwards and for- 
wards, viz. our Hemifphere , and the oppofue. /*„. 
vtn is one, becaufe the firft mover is one. Its Cir¬ 
cular motion is not all over uniform, for there are 
other Orbs that move contrary to the primum mobil fj 
to make the viciflitudes of Generation and Cor¬ 
ruption in fublunary things- But that of the pri- 
mum mobile is uniform and eternal. Its form is 
Spherical , as being moft proper for the firft body. 
The Stars by the iwvftnels of their motion heat the 
Air, and fo occafion nourilhment and light y but 
the Sphears themfelves are not heated. Being fix’d 
in the Heavens, they have no other motion but that 
of their Orbs« fo that thofe in the fame Sphear are 
always equal diftant, and the fame fide is always 
turn’d to us. The motion of the primum mobile 
mobile is the fwiftefty and that of the other Orbs 
contrary to the motion of the primum mobile is (lower 
or quicker, according to the nearnefs or diftanceof 
the Orb from the primum mobile y becaufe it carries 
thofe which dye near it much fafter about with it 
fo as to retard their proper motion. The Stars ate 
round. The Center of Heaven is the Earth, feated 
immoveable in the tnidfty which together with the 
of El:- Set makes one Globe. 
ninth ; Simple motions evince Ample bodies: the circular 
being proper to Heaven y and the Right to the 
Dements, which are fimple bodies contain’d in til 
natural bodies at leaft potentially-, but not eternal, 
fince they are liable to reciprocal mutations. From 
the variety of the fimple Right motion, we difeover 
the quaternary number of the Elements: The hea 
vieft moving downwards to a definite Center, 
namely Emh ; the lighteft moving upwards to 3 
definite extream, viz. Fire: betwixt which, as be 
ing two contrary extreams, there are two means 
participating of both, namely Air and Water. A 
mong thefe the higheft and lighteft are moft per 
fed Of the two extreams, Fire will never de 
feend, nor Earth afeend: but both the mean tie 
ments are heavy in their proper places, for II » ( jj 
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will naturally fall into the room of the Earth, 
if it be taken away •, and Air into that of the 
Wr.tcr y but not c contra. The Figure of the Ele¬ 
ments contributes towards their motion upwards, 
or downwards, as a pointed Figure allifts in 
moving upwards: But ’tis not the caule of the 
notion. 

The Efficient Caufe of the perpetual SucceflSon of Gem - 
of Generation and Corruption, is the firit mover rer ion, 
always moving, and the Heavens always moved, c-nupti- 
und advancing or removing the Sun and .Stars, e», -<:r- 
which have the Generative Power of all things . r ;r '.v. 

The material Caufe, is the materia prim.i, in it /l: V n f';~, 
felf incorruptible and fulceptiole of ail forms. 

The Formal is the reafon of the ElTence of every 
thing. Corruption and Generation lucceed rautu- 
.illy to one another. Alteration changes only the 
Afjeftions or Quality of a thing •, but ( mtcration , 
or Corruption changes the whole. In like manner 
mentation and Diminution only alter the quan- 
fity, not the lubftance it feify and that thro’ 
every part of the thing thus alter’d y by adding or 
taking away. Augmentation is the accellion of 
(omtthing according to form* not matter* for in¬ 
fence, the matter of the Aliment, without it be 
uliimilated and inverted with the animate form by 
Nutrition, cannot encreafe the Animal. 

Mix'd Bodies properly fo call’d, muft have one of Mixtion 
oortT.non matter •, and ad and fuffer mutually; p ;n . 
•ind withal! be eafily divifibley fo that mixtion j. mnenu 
Oiflers from bare Conjuuftion and Coacervation, 
well as from Generation, Alteration, and Aug¬ 
mentation. The Elements, of which the m.xuon 
w made, are dirtinguilh d by taftile qualities. 

Now thefe qualities are drawn up in (even Ranks, 

| 'V't. Hot and Cold; Moiftaud Dry-, Heavy and 
Ll r x i Hard and Softy Vilcous and Arid y Rug- 
and Smooth; Thick and Thin. ■- Of thefe the 
hr.t four, viz. Heat and Cold, Humidity and Sic-, 
city are the. , primary qualities of the Elements y. 
l,: two being Adive, and the other two 

Q. Paffivey 
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Pafiire y the various ConjutnSion of which makes 
the different Elements. Thus, the Conjunftion 
of Hot and Drv makes Fire-, that of Hot and 
Moift, Air-, that of Moift and Cold, Water : 
that of Cold and Dry, Earth. In each of thefe 
one quality is predominant y Earth is more dry 
than cold, Water more cold than moift, Air more 
moift than hot. Fire more hot than dry. They 
are capable of a mutual tranfmutation y which is 
only an Alteration-, not Generation, fo that cue 
Element cannot be the principle of another. When 
thefe Elements are mix’d, their contrary qualities 
remain in the mix'd Body, but are mutually tem¬ 
per'd by one another-, from whence_ arifes the 
variety of Temperament!. That all mixd bodies 
confift of thefe Elements, appears from animate 
things their being nourifh’a by them- for all 
mix’d bodies whether animate or inanimate are ol 
the fame nature. Mix’d Bodies are either Imp. 
!.-! re's, feel or PerfefK The Iwperfett are Meteors. 
which are produc'd of the Elements by the Ce 
leftial bodies in a lefs orderly and conftant man 
ner. JnthisClafs, we reckon. Flames , Firebmd ; 

PI- ahr.es, &c. in the upper part o 
the Air, which are exhalations or vapors extract 
ed by the heat of the Sun out of the Earth, ;g 
enkindled in the upper Region of the Air by tfc 
motion of the Air and the neighbouring Fite 
for next to the Heavens is Fire , then Air, the 
IV.-ur, then Earth: The Gala.xie or milky Hy 
vthich is a hot and dry exhalation, fet on Fit 
by the motion of the many great Stars m u 
part whei e it appears. The meteors in the midd 
Region of the Air y are Rain , i. e. vapors draw 
out of Watery places by the Sun and Stars, si 
cordeufated by the Cold of the Air into cro 
of Water y Clouds, i. e. a thick vapor condenut 
from Air to Water in the middle Region eft 
Air y rot in the upper or in the fphere ot Fn 
which befides their own heat are carried rou 
and heated by the firft motion of the Heaver 
A fift, i. e. the fuperfiuity of a Cloud condcnlft 
into Water: Dev, i. e. a vapor attracted by 
p 
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frnall heat not far above the Earth, and conden¬ 
sed by the nofturnal cold: Froft , i. e. the fame 
vapor congeal’d before it turns into Water: 
Snow, i. e. a congeal’d Cloud. As the vapors 
above the Earth are condenfited into Water by 
Cold, fo are thofe in the Caverns of the Earth 
from whence come Rivers and Fountains. So 
that the parts of the Earth are liable to mutations, 
as weli as Plants and Animals, according to the 
various eruption or deficiency of Springs, Rivers, 
C 'c. while the mod rarify’d Water is attraded 
by the Sun •, the Sea , i. e. the Salt thick and ter- 
reneWater, fettleth downwards into the Concave 
liirface of the Air, furrounding the Earth, fo that 
all Waters tend to the Seabut the Sea is not 
enlarg'd by them, becaufe the Sun draws from its 
expanded body, as great a quantity of Water, as 
it receives from Rivers. The Sea is Eternal as the 
World. The exhalation drawn from the bottom 
of the Sea by the Sun, and falling back into it, 
caufes its Saltnefs-, as Water becomes Salt by 
calling often thro’ Afhes. To thefe imperfect mixt 
bodies, we muft add, Winds, i. c. a not dry ex¬ 
halation driven down by the coldnefs of the mid¬ 
dle Region of the Air, and rais’d again by its 
own lightnefs, and fo tofs’d up and down which 
is laid by excelfive heat or cold, the one combining 
it as it comes out of the Earth, the other inter¬ 
cepting its palfage by binding up the pores of 
the Earth: Earthquakes, i. e, a hot and dry ex- 
: halation emprifon’d in the bowels of Earth, and 
1 hy ilruglmg for its liberty, lliaking the (olid 
i Earth: Thunder, i. e. an exhalation enclos'd in a 
■ thick Cloud, and making its way thro’ it: which 
by its violent eruption acquires a heat and light, 
or L flitning, which tho’ iubfequent to the noifie 
eruption, is firft obl .-rv d by the quicker Scnfe of 
feeing. The lucid meteors ai e made by rcfra&i- 
0! b as the Rainbow by the re fraction of the Sun 
uoon an humid Cloud ready to chilblve into Rain. 
Ei re are likewile imperfect bodies within the 
b r;h, uiz.. Minerals caus’d by exhalations, /. e . 
bit and dry (learns j and A fetal: caus'd by Fascitis, 
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i. e. hot nrd moift fleams. As for the Per jut 
mix'd Bodies, their common Affections, are Gtm- 
ratim and Pmriialiisa. Pmrtfachon happen, 
when the External heat cxpells. the Internal, upon 
which the body becomes firft humid and then 
drv. bo that all things putrifie except Fire, 
And tilings are lefs apt to putrifie in cold or k 
motion. \\ hen the natural heat is upon Idas 
dif'-t’.-'d, it endeavours to gather the l;pan.:ea 
Partic'es, into fmail parts, which afterwards tv 
the hc T p of the him fecome Infftfs. Heat prf 
duces CoHoVy-on in the pafiive qualities •, u J 
cold Arw ott : on. .For the humidity being am 
come by the beat, whether internal or extent, 
gives a due Concoftion •, and e contra, Fi /.:t 
the two padive qualities, viz.- humidity and ficeity, 
proceed the affections of Hardnefs and Softnd;, 
Exliccation ar.d Humeftation, Concretion ;c: 
lveFolut'on. Aid befidcs t.'.efe principal Affecti¬ 
ons , t!:ere are other fecondary Affedhor.s, 
chiefly in Homogeneous bodies, fome Pallive, Ibnv, 
Active. 

The Principle of Aiim :tc things is the SJh 
row thefe dirFer from the Inanimate chuff; b, 
.Motion and Scnfe. But the Seal is not mad 
r;r fi, elf; it would be in place, and undergo tb. 
fame Affetfiors with the Body; but only ny at- 
c idem according to the Motion of the Bod 
Th; Soul is not a mixture of Contraries, 
then the different conftitution of the parts d th 
Body would require feveral different Souls. !' 
Grief, Hope, Fear, C~c. the Soul is rot move: 
but the Man is mov’d by the Soul. It do’s»: 
coiififf of Elements, for then it would underlie 
nothing more than tiro Elements themfelves. _ bin 
immaterial and immortal, it is r.ot confin d : 
any part of the Body, as the Tlatonkks FA 
ror divifible into '..veral parts. The Soul is be 
fil’d, li' frfi Io ici.r; (which is either fotf 
fial o: yff{>«”■) r- a r.atirrd (not artificial) 1 
i-.d,-.-i 7? hjc in ixstentia (as in £ 
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that fleeps 3 for he that wakes has it in alhi). It 
lias three faculties, namely. The Nutritive, Sen- 
fit ivc, and lntelkihuil. The Nutritive operates 
in Generation, and taking nourilhment, by vertue 
of the natural heat, which digefts ar.d allimilates 
the Aliment. The Scvftive is the principle of 
Senfe, which is a mutation in the Organ caus’d 
by an external Object. For Senfe being P.iilive '/ the sen 
cannot move it feif without the influence of fotne-.' -1, 
thing external, as a combuftible thing cannot 
barn it felfy all the Senfes require a medium 
which is fir ft affeded by the Objed. Some fenfible 
Objeds are peculiar to one Senfe, as color to 
feeing-, fome common to all, and fame accidental, 
which, as fnch, clo not affeft the Sence. There 
are five external Senfes, viz. Seeing Hearing, 

Smelling, Touching and Tufting. The objed of 
Seeing is Color , which cannot he perceiv’d with¬ 
out Light, which is the Ad of a perfpicu- 
oas thmg, as it is pe/fp-cuoas, proiued in its 
medium in an inftanc. The objed of Hearing is 
Syi;:d, which proceeds from the fwife and vehe- 
laent collifioii of two hud fm.'Jthand hollow Bo¬ 
dies in a Medium, Inch a, Air o; Were. All 
Sounds are refM.-J as well as Light; and an 
l.nprifon’d Sound becomes an Ecch..' upon the Re- 
*. L end. Tive Senfe of Hearing proceeds ir.'-n the 
3 < ■ natural animate Air lodg’d in the Organ, when 
mov'd by the Motion of the external Air uCwitioad 
L’ the Collifun, and thus we hear uu ler water, for 
■•}• Water does not get into the Ear. l o'ce is 
; -'.e inpul fe vf the Air, at traded by Krf-'rmir-, 
tr.-l forc’d r .;: in ft the Vocal Artery. So that 
i-ilhss being deititute of the Organs of Refpi- 
1 ntioti have no Voice. The objed oi' Smelling j 
is OJoire, confiding chiefly in biccity. In Men 
I ™ Organ of Smelling is more obtufe and dull 
te rn in other Animals. Some Animals, linell by 
drawing in the Air, and thole cannot lirieli under 
kveter. But Fillies fmeil thro’ the medium of 
Water. Sounds or Odours are carried gradual¬ 
ly to the Organ, and net in an iuftant. • The 
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object of Tafte is Sapor confiding chiefly m Hu¬ 
midity either aftual, or potential as Salt. The 
obiefts cf Touch are the primary Qualities. This 
Seiife and that of Tafting differ from the other 
Senfesin not perceiving their objefts at a diltance. 
Forafmuch as like cannot fuffer'from its like, we 
cannot feel heat or cold, hardnefs or foftneh, 
that's equal to thofe of the Organ. All thefe 
Senfes receive fenfible Species or Impreflionsfrorr, 
the objed, without matter. The Act of the ob¬ 
ject is really the fame with that of the Senfe it 
felf- as Sound and Hearing are equally lodg'd 
in the fenfitive Soul, not in the objeft. Every 
external Senfe being confin'd to its proper ob 
' iedsy there is a Common Senfe which judgeth o! 
't’ e difference of divers objefts relating to cite- 
e::t Send.-, being, as ’twere, the center in which 
vi t!;e external Senfes are united •, and perw- 
uh n, the fame inftant, contran' or difoe:: 
Xnfations, for inftauce, Black and White, Sweet 
;• ’ u Bitter, Crc. Scnjc differs from the Intellect 
n this that it never errs about its proper ob¬ 
ject • whereas the Intelleft is oftentimes mil e: 
hv Life opinions. From Senfe is deriv’d Thv.'t- 
or t\i;cy and Citation. In the former we 
conceive things at pkafure fometimes true r: J 
fo.netimes lalle, even when Senfe is afleep, .re 
no fenfible objed affefls us. In the latter p 
think of things not as we pleafe, but as ttiey 
kc-n to be in themfelves, and upon fuch ’•:> 
are affetted with Joy, Fear, and other Kniwis, 
which does not enlue upon Fancy. From 
{,-'rings the Memory of things part ; being m... 
by the impreftion of lome Image upon the r «u. 
which it it be defac’d thro’ exceflive Hoiukn, 
as in Children, or Siccity as in old Men, U* 
is little or no Memory. So that Manor; 
quires * moderate Temperature of the BW 
inclining to Mceitv. Rcmrmfccncc is a d ■ 
five way of Coining one thing from anot|t, 
till at iaft we call to mmd what we m 


gotten. 


fand Memory are in Brum 
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ut R'Ti’.iifC’iic^ is tnC. Sleep and JVai.ni’ arc 'fe- 
Retainers to Senfe, the one being the Bond, the 
other the Solution of Senfe. The feat of Sleep 
is the Common Senforium , which being bound up 
keeps 111 the external Senfes that center in it. 

Sleep is a receflion of heat inwards, occafioii'd 
by vapours afeending to the head, and then de¬ 
fending and repulflng the hear. Thu, alter eat¬ 
ing, the vapours of the Aliment create Sleep, as 
well as thofe arifing from Opium and Soporfjeron,- 
things. And melancholy Perlbus who are lb cold 
and dry within that the vapour does not exhale, 

Sleep but very little. Dreams retain likertile ‘ 
to the fenCithe Faculty, as being only Phanlafms 
feat in one’s Sieep, occafnn’d by former $:n- 
fations. Unlefs the hum iurs he in a fedate peace¬ 
able Condition, tiiefe Phantafms or linages are 
not perceiv'd; or at leaft they’re reprefentect in 
a Diltorred imnltrous manner. The Lmlitfh, .1 
Ftc.ihy of the Soul is peculiar to Man, being 
that whereby we know and unierfland. The E>- j-' 
telle}, is either P.ifrje , which receives the Species 
from Iotelleftua! objefts, or Aftive, which is a 
C tgoifciti'.’e Po.ver enlightning Piuntalins, and 
the i’ailiae Intellect. The former is m irtal, which' 
is the caul'e of forgetfulnefs y t!ie other is fepara- 
b’.etron the Body, void of Padbn, Immortal and 
Eternal. The A fits of the Intellect are either 
'ixle Apprehenfuns, or complex uniting things 
byAffirm ition or Negation. The latter are al- 
wiys either true or falfe y but the former arc 
neither. Again, the Intellect is either Towc/ioi, 
tne objeft of which is Truth and FallhooJ, or 
P' vt'ck, the object of which is Good or E.iii 
The Prailick con lids of three parr,, i. It is 
mov’d by Phantafms. 2. It determines whether 
the object is Gni or Ill. 5. It mves theVVh.l 
ty purfue or avoid it. — Betides the Xerin ye, 
S-'ifriv * ani 1 ,nolle :t id Faculty y theres a rr.o> 

•’K Faculty in Aninals. No v progrcflwe Mj- 
t’Ji beiig the Adio.i of ai Anhui flying Ill, 

■pirfiin' G.i'l, Its p, iufioks mu l ben: 

Q a. ifeft ek 
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PracHck Intellect, and the Appetite having ai, 
affection or avetfion to the objeft ; or rather the 
Jpp'tite or Will alone, in Brutes, and where the 
Morion is contrary to Reafon and Honefty. For 
the Will is twofold, one rational, the other fa- 
fral\ and oftentimes the fenfitive over-rules the 
ether, though Supeiior to it in the order of 
Nature. 

_ I.i'c is the continuation of the Conjunction of 
'f: ih iv.i the Nutritive Soul with the natural heat. The 
principle of this heat is the Heart; where if it- 
be cstuvyii.ii'd, the Animal dies. ’Tis extin- 
guifli’d either by Confumption, when it fails of 
it fcIf •, or by f<me contrary, as in a violent 
death For the vital moifture which feeds it be¬ 
ing cenfumd '( drain’d off, it muft of necef- 
ii.v :n out. li.is moifture or reJfrigeiative part 
is ncceffary to the Confervation of the natural 
hut. In Youth it is augmented, and in Old 
Age it fnks. Flams are refrigerated by the Am- 
b.int Air, Animals by the Air or Water in 
which they breath. So that the refrigeration 
fails naturally when the Lungs of breadline 
Animals or the Gills of Fiflies, grow hard or 
ur.hr try perform their Office. The caufes of 
l.fe are much and fat Vital Moiiture, 
neither eef. y dry’d up nor congeal'd, a due 
•-rr-.portii.il between that ar.d the natural h.e.:, 
ru'd the purity of Excrements which are aiu 
to corrupt Nature. Salacious or Laborious Ciea- 
turts grow focn old, by reatoii of Exllcca. 
on :* Ard for the fa.ne reafon Men are ft-.rt 
cr livd than Women, but more active. 

hlO? K /.: (‘0 The Aftrr.l part of Philofophy inckid. 

t H l L-" Ltmcks, Li:Kin;..:kt and Politick:. E'.hicL 
s •• f /. 

CTi. LKJ _ 


la Vii. S.si. E.lig. Idle. 
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fo call’d from C aft am : Becaufe Fer¬ 

tile, the objed of' Etbich, is improv’d by C«- 
Haw, as well as by Reafon. Ferttte is‘ founded 
V pon Nature , for we naturally covet fuch things 
J are Confonant to our nature, and avoid what 
is difagreeable to it. So that it is only the er¬ 
rors of our Judgment that feduce us from Ver- 
tue, by mifreprefenting things, and Varni/hing 
Evil with Good. There are three forts of Vertue, 
according to the tripple difference of expetible 
things, viz., 1. Corporeal good, fucb as Health, 
Strength, Life, Beauty, Pleafure, &c. which 
;re expetible not only for the conveniency that at¬ 
tends them, or the inconveniency that enfues up¬ 
on their Oppofites, viz.. Sicknefs, Weaknefs,-G?r. 

But even in themfelves-, fmee all Men love their 
own Bodies, and have an averfton to Sicknefs, 
Deformity, &c, though no inconveniency were 
tack'd to them. 2. External advantage, viz. 
t-riendlhip, Praile, Glory, Children, &c. which 
are likewife expetible in themfelves. 3. The 
good of the Soul, confiding in Temperance, 
Magnanimity, Prudence and Juftice. The Ver¬ 
mes of the Soul are infinitely preferable to 
Corporeal and External Vertues, tho’ thefe 
re not to be negleded as being both ex¬ 
petible in themfelves, and conducive to Civil, 
Sociable and Contemplative Adions. For they 
promote the end of Vertue, viz. Beatitude , tho’ 

1 hey cannot compleat it, becaufe Beatitude is Life, 
ami confequently confifts in Adions ^ and we 
cannot call them Adions. In all Vertues thene 
igment. Election and Jtlion : So that Pru¬ 
dence leads the Van.; There are two Principles 
of Vertue, viz. Re a!on and Paftca, the one com¬ 
manding, the other obeying. If Paffion have 
1 tlu mattery Vice takes place, for Vertue de¬ 
bris upon the Paffions, becaufe they are Con- 
I verUnt in Pleafure and Grief. Some Vertues 
■' lv tested in the Rational part of the Soul, viz. 
- 15, £ ri Ti Wifdom, &c. And lome in the Inn- 
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tionslj viz. Temperance, Fortitude, &c. All cf 
em are extiuguilh’d by excels or defeft, and 
kept up by Mediocrity ; for inltance, Fortitude 
ip equally oppos'd by Fear and Temerity, and 
fa in all the other Vertues. Vermes therefore 
are habits by which the fuuftions of Paffion; 
became laudable: For in the Soul we mult di- 
ftinguifli three things, namely, the Pajfions, viz, 
Anger, Fear, &c. to which Pleafure and Grief 
retain, fmce every paffion is Converfant in ’em, 
The Faculties by which we put thofe paflions 
in Execution, and the Habits which direft thofe 
Faculties either in a Laudable or Unwarranta¬ 
ble manner. Upon the whole, we may define 
Vertue to be a habit defiring mean Pleafira 
and Griefs , par filing that which is hsnell , 1 
It is Imeft. Vice is the reverfe of Vertue, 
To defeend to particular Vertues. Wilder 
is the Science of thefirft caufes. Prudence a'he 
bit examining and a fling good things as they 
are good. Fortitude , a habit between Boldnel 
and Fear. Meeknefs , betwixt Wrath and Sru 
pidity. Liberality, betwixt Prodigality and Pe 
nurioufnefs. Magnanimity ;, betwixt Arrogant, 
and Pufillanimity. Mignipcence, betwixt Oiten 
ration and Soraidnefs. Indignation, betivixt L, 
vy and Milevolence. Gravity, betwixt AT. 
ration and Contradiction. Mo.iefiy, b::.v 
Impudence and Belbfulnefs. Urbanity. b:c" '• 
Scurrility and Rufticity. Truth, betwixt d 
traction and Roasting. J'ft-ce, betwixt iw 
efis and Deleft. And Pro'j.'y is a \f 
'.onfi ting of a'l the re.t. Live is uree... 
me of FricnJ'i?;?, another of Con-nT’y 
F,■ the third o: both. Tie firfr 
,-r ,-,d t'r f■;> 11 bad, the third iliitt.rei 

bit a’lo.vable e/en to Wife Men. Tier: / 
fur km Is of Frit-nib? , viz. SoU'atas■ a:i 
vH fron Co‘i/-*rfitwn. Ajirty , tiun N-W 
thou CohiSitatio i , an* bn- 
:;>n Afeduu, To wYu.h fo.ne add Be* 
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jinnee and Admiration. Of all thefe Honed, 
Profitable and Pleafant, are the three general 
ends. Under JuJtice is included onS- 

THf, J^fWoTiif, \vi.oivunda., and iu;uya.k\a*t«.. 
Temperance comprehends lur.o 7 fj.'n , avra^Kuct, 

\j\jyja. and' ph otovi*. Beatitude - the end of 
Vertue in general confifts in an Affemblange 
of the Goods of the Soul, thofe of the Bo¬ 
dy, and External Conveniencies. But mife- 
ry enfues upon the deficiency of the Goods 
of the Soul, though all outward and cor¬ 
poreal advantages be enjoy’d. AH Vertues pre- 
fuppofe Prudence ; but Prudence may be 
where the other Vertues are not. A good 
Man will always live in the. Exercife of Ver¬ 
tue, whether in Contemplation, which of all 
Lives is the beft ; or in Aftion, by taking 
care of the Commonwealth; or in the way 
of Injiruct’on , which is partly Contemplative, 
partly Aftive. 

Man being a Sociable Creature is oblig’d an »«■ 
to Occonomical and Political Offices. The re- mid:. 
gular Congreflion of Man and Woman, for 
Procreation of Children, and Society of Life, 
gives rife to a Family, confiding of Pa¬ 
rents, Children and Servants ; which has in 
it the feeds of a City, and of a Common¬ 
wealth. The Government of the Family, and 
confequently the whole prudence of Oeconu- 
my is lodged by nature in the Man ; the 
Woman being Weak, the Children Uncapa- 
ble, the Servants Unqualified. The Duty of 
the Man, is partly Paternal , partly A 7 npti- i 
V, partly Herile, and partly A://it : (it:vc J coi- 
filting in making due provifion for the main¬ 
tenance of the Family, and enlarging his For¬ 
tune Ly honed means. 


A 
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Fcitti-'iS' A City is a compleat Number and Sc 
ciety of Perfons capable to provide for an 
defend themfelves -, founded both upon Man 
natural propenfity to Society, and the Cora 
mon Good. . A City is Govern’d either b 
one, or by lome few, or by all If the Go 
vemours refpeft the Common Good, the Gc 
vernment is juft •, if otherwife, Monarchy de 
generates into Tyranny, Aijlocracy in which 
the beft are prefer’d, into Oligarchy , where 
the richeft are employ’d to Govern and De¬ 
mocracy in which the Govemours are regie 
larly taken cut of the whole Community, ei¬ 
ther by Suffrage or Lot, degenerates into 0- 
chlocracy where the giddy Mobb prevails. Se¬ 
dition in Cities is reafonable, when equals arc 
reduc’d to unequal Fxtremities. Magiftracic>, 
Offices, Courts of Judicature, and the fonts 
of Pleading are vary’d according to the form 
cf the Commonwealth. Tis harder to reform 
a Commonwealth than to ereft one. The 
Common People (hould be divided into the 
neceffary part, wfo. Mechanicks, Husbandmen, 
and Merchants y and the convenient part. Old 
Men are fitteft for Counfellors and Pried:, 
young Men for War. In a Society ’tu ill L 
proper to make Corporations, and take care 
of the Education of Children, and to prevert 
weak Children, by prohibiting thofe who a: 
either too young or too old to Marry. 

.*! FT A- ('«) me T APHIS 1C K treateth of t;a, 

P nr- as fuch : And its primary caufc. Ens is pi*- 

J/cjy. 


Ca) 7ii. Arejht. 


Metiphf. hi. 
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dicated both of Subftance and Accidents y of 
the former primarily, of the latter as they 
retain to Subftances. Before we proceed to 
the divifions of Ens -, we muft obferve that 
there are fome complex Principles or Axioms, 
which being Self-evident and Indenronftrable, 
are the foundation of all Demonftrations. The 
firft of thefe is this, T« impoflible for the 
fame thing to he , and not to he, in the feme 
refect- Next to that is this. Every prepe¬ 
tition is either true err falfe, there being no 
medium. There are three divifions of Ens. 
i .Ens is either fuch perfe, or per accident. Ens 
per accident comprehends the accidentia that 
make up the nine latter Categories. Ens per 
fe is Subftance, which leads the Van of the 
Categories, becaufe ’tis prior to accidents, both in 
nature and in time, and in knowledge. Subftance 
is threefold, viz. Matter , Form, (i. e. the Ef- 
fence of a thing that makes it what it is) and 
the Compofitum refulting from both. z. Ens 
is either Potential or Mlive. For the power 
may remain, tho’ it be not reduc'd, to aft, 
and we call that poflible vvbofe power if it 
were reduc’d to aft, would not imply any 
impoflibility; and which fome time or other comes 
to aft. Some powers are Rational, which have 
contraries for their objeft, as Phyfick fcss Health 
and Sicknelsy and fome are void of Reafon, 
having only one objeft, as the power of warm¬ 
ing Has heat for its objeft. The former are 
free to aft or not aft; but the latter are 
obligd to aft when the Agent and Patient are 
at a due diftance, without any interrupting 
medium. .Some powers are natural, as; the 
Senfcs, fome acquir’d by cuftom, as playing 
. on a Pipe , and fome by Difcipline, as Arts. 

I Act is before Power, tho’ not in the fame 
I Numerical objeft, yet in different things of 
1 the lame Species, for nothing can be reduc’d 
* fiom Power without an Agent aftualiy Exi- 
ftent 
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llent • and even in the fame objeft ’tis be¬ 
fore Power in Efience and Nature, as being 
the end of it. 3. Ens is either Intentional or 
Real. The Intentional is either True or Falfe , 
True when the Intellect joyns things by Af¬ 
firmation that are really join’d, and divides things 
by negation that are really fever’d •, and Falfe, when 
it affirms or denies in oppofition to the real flat' 
of things. So much for the divifions of In,. 
As for Sulfiance, tis either Corruptible as an 
Animal, or Sempiternal as Heaven, or Immove¬ 
able as God. The Exiftence of the Immove¬ 
able Subftance is prov'd thus. The Circular 
motion of Heaven returning ftill the fame way, 
is not capable cither of beginning or ending. 
Motion therefore and Time being eternal, there 
muft be fome incorruptible Subftance, which 
being in it felf Immoveable is the firft and per¬ 
petual mover from Eternity to Eternity; and 
which cannot be unaftive, that power being 
fruftraneous which is not reduc’d into Act, 
Hence the Subftances which caufe eternal mo¬ 
tion are void of Matter, for they move fro* 
an eternal Aft : For tho’ in contingent diing 
power is precedent to aft, yet all Katun 
and Artificial things are not reduc’d from puw 
er to aft, but by fomething that actually h. 
ifts. ;This firft mover (God) fo moveth 1 
thers as to remain it felf Immoveable : an. 
that by an influence concurring with _ the ffi 
ferior Intelligences in the motion of their i\ 
fpeftive Orbs. So that the Aftion of the nil 
mover confifts in an Application of the power 
of the Inferiour movers to their proper work- 
Being bimfeif unmov’d, he is void of mu; 
tion, and the lieceffary principle of all thing- 
he enjoys a Confum.mate Felicity conftfting 1 
the infinite and moft perteft Contemplation - 
himfelf, who is of all things moft admiran 
Since he moves in infinite time, he mi: it t 
incorporeal y for ’ all magnitudes being ii 1 
are uncap.-tble of moving in infinite time. 
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: the mover of the firft Heaven, which is nu¬ 
merically one, forafmuch as its mover is one; 
and being always mov’d in an uniform way, 
has no hand in the Viciffitudes of Generati¬ 
on and Corruption ; thefe being caus’d by the 
Inferiour Orbs, efpecially the Sun, whofe pre¬ 
fence or abfence gives Life or Death. Befides 
the mover of the firft Heaven there are other 
immaterial, eternal and immoveable Subftances, 
or Intelligences, which prefide over the moti¬ 
ons of the Inferiour Orbs, their number being 
equal to that of the Sphears, viz.. 47. Thefe 
Intelligences are Gods ; but have not the fliape 
either of Men or any other Animal 
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Tbe Life of Theophrastus. 

'’T'Hcophrafhts, Ariftotles Succeflbr, was born at w, p tm b 
I (a) Erejfus, a Sea Town (b) of Lesbos. He tage. Edu- 
was the Son of Melantes, or (asfome(c)will have it) cation, and 
Leo , a Fuller. His firft Name was Tyrtamus , which Chtrobhr. 
Arijiot'ie chang’d into Euphraftus, and afterwards in¬ 
to Theophraftus, denoting the Divine Eioquence (d) 
that diitinguilh’d him from all the other Difciples. 

He firft heard Leucippus in his own Country, after¬ 
wards Plata at Athens, and at laft Ariftotle. HisAp- 
prehenfion was fo keen and fiery, that Ariftotle, (peak¬ 
ing of him and Callifthcnes , faid, the one needed a 
Bridle, the other a Spur. ■ Being appointed Succeifor 
to Ariftotle, upon Ariftotle s Retreat toChalcis^n the 
2d. Year of the 114th. Olymp. (e) he cohabited with 
Demetrius Phalereus , in Ariftotles Gardens, and 
taught School in a neat genteel Habit, endeavouring 
always to humour his Harangues with Geftures pro¬ 
per for the Subjeft; (/) infomuch that one time, ha¬ 
ranguing upon Gluttony, he lick’d his Lips, (g) In 
the 4th. Year of the 118th. Olymp. Sophocles pro¬ 
cur’d a Law, entailing Death upon all Philofophers 
that kept publick Schools without Licences from the 
Senate and People. By which means Theophraftus 
and the reft of the Philofophers were banifh’d the Ci¬ 
ty ; till the Year following, that, upon the Remon- 
ftr.nces of Philo, one of Ariftotles Difciples, that 
Decree was revers’d, and the Philofophers recall’d. 

Laertius fays he had 2000 Difciples, among whom was 
Nicomachus , Ariftotles Son, whom he lov’d entirely, 

Demetrius Phalereus, Menander the Comedian, &c. 

(h) Learning and indefatigable Diligence were his di- 
ftingulhingQiialities.He difplayda generous Liberality His Virtues 
in promoting Learning, and diftributing Money (»; to and mj* 

Sayings. 


(a) Plat, dt txil. Latrt. (b) Strab. I 13. (c) Said, (d) Cicer. 
Phn. Lam. Strab. (e) Latrt. Said (f) Men. 1. I. (g) Latrt. 
Ath». Dtipu, (h) Lam. flat. Sub. 0 ) Ashers. 1 . 5. . 
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keep up Conventions of Philofophers.He had theHonour 
to [kj relcue his Country twice fiom T ranny,and was 
much efteem’d by Cafjai.der, the Son of Antipater, 
and Ptolemy I. he was fo much reverenc'd by the A- 
thenians, that Agnonides having accus'd him of Irreli- 
gion, had much ado to elcape the Punilhment of a 
Fine. His moft remarkable layings were thefe. One 
had better truft tin unbridled Horfe, thin an ttndigefted 
Harangue. Nothing cofts us fo dear as the Kafte of 
Time. The Sc A pays a dear Rent for dwelling in the Bo¬ 
dy. Falfe Rumours farted by Calumny and Envy, are 
quickly fifed. H'e Ihould not love Strangers till tee 
male trial of 'em. He that fiands in awe of kimfiif, 
wiil not be afh.uned before others. A jew Laws will 
ferve for the (jo'-d. 'The Envious have the Vnbappinefs 
of b:i>-g eijlurb d, not only by their own Misfortunes, but 
»!f> b-. their Neighbours good Luck. Beneficence, Re- 
w.trd■ and Ptir.ijhmcms, are the Supports of humane 
Life. Bitijhirg is the Complexion of Vertne. Honour 
is to be ecqtiir d, not b\ Interefi and Acquaintance , but 
by Adieu. Die is the Pajfion of an idle Soul, eafi/y en¬ 
tertain'd at fir}}, but hard to get rid of. A Woman 
ought neither to wear fine Cloaths, nor keep Compa.y 
with th.Je that do, fince both are Decoys to Vice, To 
a Ptrfon filer.t at a great Feaft, If thou art ignorant, 
laid he, tLu doesl wifely ; if thou art learned, though- 
eft foo!i;hly in frying nothing. He told Arifio , L)e- 
mofthenes was worthy of the City , but Denudes was 
above it. 

Hit Death. ( 1 ) Before his Death he made a Will, in which he 
bequeaths his Houfhold Goods to Melanies and Pan- 
creon, the Sons of Leo-, his Land at Stagyra to Calli- 
nus ; his Books to Ne'eus ; and the Garden, with the 
Houle pertaining to it, to Hipparchus, Neieus, Strata, 
Caiiinus, Derr.otirr.ns , Demarettus, Calliftbcnes, Me¬ 
lanies, Pamreon, and Nicippus, to be made ufe of by 
them, in the Exercife of Philofophy, as a common 
and unalienable Poflcfllon; of which Privilege Arijlt- 
tie, the Son of Mi dins and Pythiat, was to partake, it 
he pleas'd to lludy Philofophy. In the fame Will, he 
orders the Statue of Arifiotlc to be fet up in the Tem¬ 


ple, 


(1) Pint. tdv. Colot. (I) Latrt. 
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pie, with the Dowries that were there before; the 
School to be repair'd and beautified; the Portico ad¬ 
joining to ir to be built, and adorn'd with Maps; the 
Statue of Nicomachus , befpoke of Praxiteles, to i e 
finilh’d and erected in a convenient Place. He leaves 
the charge of the Temple, Monuments, Garden, and 
Walks, to Powpylus his freed Slave, whom the above- 
mention’d Proprietors were to reward for his Pains, 
and to whom Hipparchus was to give ,000 Drachms. 

He orders Hipparchus to pay Melanies and Purer eon 
two Talents each, and to turnifli the Executors witl\ 

Money to defray theExpencesin the Execution of his 
Will; and in Confideration of the many Services he had 
done him,and the perplex'd Condition of his Fortune, 
acquits him of all other Debts and Engagements, 
and entitles him to what Profits may arife from his 
Eftate at Chalcis. After the bequeathing of fome Le¬ 
gacies to his Servants, and giving Orders for the Manu- 
milfion of fome, and the Sale of others, he orders his 
Corps tobe interr’d in theGarden, without any Monu¬ 
ment 5 and defires Hipparchus, Neleus, Strato, Calli- 
nus, Demotimus, Callijthenes, and Ctefarchus , to.fee his 
Will executed. A Copy of this Wiil, feal'd with his 
Seal, was lodg'd in the Hands of Hegefias, the Son of 
Hipparchus ; another was given to Olyrupiodorus , and a 
third to Adimantus.(m) Having relented from the Seve¬ 
rity of his wonted Exercifes, upon the Marriage of 
one of his Difcip 1 es, he died, being 85 Tears old. Up¬ 
on his Death Bed, he complain'd, that he was taken 
off as foon as he (n) came within view of Arts and 
Learning; and being ask'd by his Scholars what Com¬ 
mands he had to lay upon ’em, he told 'em, That the 
Vanity of Life is much greater than the Benefir of it; 
that the Love of Glory is unprofitable, fince Death 
hutches us away when we think to enjov it; and thac 
he left 'em to their Choice, whether to give over the 
purfuit of Learning, fince it was fo very laborious; or 
to go on with Relolution and Applicarion, in purfu- 
ance of rhe Glory that atrends ir. < .is Funeral was 
folenmized by all the Athenians on Foor. Laertius has 
the following Epigram *oon his Death. 


Cm; tain 7 (ay c„. Tufsul 
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They vainly tallthat cry, unbend your Bow, 
Leajl by continual Strefs it flacker grow ; 

For Theophraftus here his Bow unbent. 

His Labour quitted, and to Orcus went. 

He writ an infinite Number of Treatifes upon all 
forts of Subjects, a Lift of which is given by Laer¬ 
tius. His Wirings being left to Helens, underwent 
the fame Fate with thole of Ariftotles. 


The Life of Strato. 

(o)QTraroof Lampfacum, the Son of Arceftlaus, or 
J A. cejius , lucceeded Theophraftus in the 
School in the 3d. Year of the 123d. Olympiad, and 
continued in it 18 Years. He was Tutor to Ptolemy, 
the fcn of Philadelfhus, who made him a prelent of 
80 Talents. He was admirably well vers'd in all the 
Parts of Philofbphy, elpecially Phyficks, in which he 
(f) made many new Advances, diffenting both from 
Pla’o and Anflotle. [q) He dignified Nature with a 
Divine Almighty Power. (r) Ethicks he minded but 
little. He writ many Books, of which Laertius gives 
the following Catalogue. Of a Kingdom 3. Of Ju¬ 
ft! ce 3. Of Good 3. Of God 3. Of Principles 3. 0; 
Lives. Of Felicity. Of Philrfophy. Of Fortitude. 
Of aVacuum. Of Heaven. Of Breath. Of Humane 
Nature. Of the Generation of Animals. Of Mixti¬ 
ons. Of Sleep, of Dreams. Of Sight. Of Senfe, 
Of Pleafure. Of Colours. Of Difeaftes. Of Judg¬ 
ments. Of Families. Of Metallic\ Machines. Of 
Hunger. Of Offufeat ion, ordimnefsof Sight. Of Light 
and Heavy. Of Divine Infpiration. Of Time. Of 
Nvurifoment and Growth. Of Animals of an uncertain 
Original. Of fabulous Animals. Of Caufet. Soluti¬ 
ons of ^ueft ions. Proems of Placet. Of Accidents. Of 


(0) Lttrt. Said. C/rff. (p) Orff di Jin. j. Pint. gdv. Bat. Ctht. 
(q) Cir. dt Net. den. 1. (r) Of. dtftn. 5. 
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more and lefs. Of Vnjufice. Of Priority and Pofe- 
riority. Of the Priority of a Genus. Of Proprium. 
Of what is future. Confutations of Inventions 2. Be¬ 
sides fufpefted Commentaries and Epiltles addrefsd to 
Arfmoe. (f) By his Will helefthis Houfhold Goods 
to Lampyrian and Arcefilaus ; and his School to Lyco 
(all his other Difciples being then either too old, or 
otherwife imploy’d) together with his feafting Ihen- 
fils, and all his Books, excepting thole written by his 
own Hand. He order’d his Executors, among whom 
Oiympicus led the Van, to defray the Charge of a de¬ 
cent Funeral, out of the Money he had at Athens, and 
give the Surplufage to Arcefilaus ; and left the orde¬ 
ring of his Tomb to Arcefilaus, Oiympicus , and Lyco. 
Laertius reckons up Eight of this Name, viz. the 
ift.aDifcipleof If crates. 2. A Phyfician, theDifci- 
ple of Erafiflratus. 3. An Hiftorian. The 4th. is 
wanting in the Text, whom Menagius conjeftures to 
have been the Comick Poet mention'd by Saidas. 
5. An Epigrammatick Poet. 6. An ancient Phyfici¬ 
an. 7. An Alexandrian Peripatetick. 8. Our Philo- 
fopher, who was of fo thin a Conftitution, and fo 
much worn out, that he was not fenfible of his 
Death, as Laertius intimates in the following Epi¬ 
gram. 

At length reduc'd to Skin and Bone , 

Strato war quite tranfparent grown ; 

A Candle fet in Mouth upright , 

Would through his Cheeks havegiv'nye Light, 

His Soul perceiv'd it, and afraid 
Of Catching cold, fo thinly chad , 

Away jhe foie, as Nurfes creep 
From Beds of Sick, Men, when afleep ; 

Or as they fleal from drinking Trade, 

That leave the Reckoning to be paid-, 

So parted Strato and his Soul, 

For whom all Athens did condole. 


(f) Latrt. 
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(/) T Tcon, the Son of Aftjandx, of 7‘roas, and Stra ■ 
L/ fo's Succeflor, was a Perfon of great Elo¬ 
quence, and admirably well qualified for the Educa¬ 
tion of Youth, He us’d to lay, that Modefty and 
Ambition were as requifite for a Youth, as the Bridle 
and Spur for a Horfe. Of his quaint florid Exprelli- 
ons we have the following Inlhnce, b*jv 
nArei r, JtA isrdriv -(jurat imu'/jii A /aiiirriis 
xj.fi-. A Maid is an heavy burden to her Pa¬ 
rent), when, for want of a Portion , fhe paffes the flower 
of her Age without Marriage. W hence Antigoms faid 
of him, thatas twa impoflible to tranfplanrtheFra- 
grancy of one Apple into another, fo rhe Iweetnels of 
his Dilcourfe was only to be perceiv'd by hearing him 
fpeak. He had fuch aCopioufnefs of Words, that he 
always wrote different from himfelf. To thole who 
repented of the idling away of their time, he faid, 
They who endeavour d to repair the Lofsof part Neg¬ 
ligence, by a late Penitence, were conlcious of the 
ImpolTibiliry of their Willies; fince to ftudy in old 
Age, was as ridiculous as to attempt the finding of 
the Nature of a Strait in a crooked Line, or to expeft 
to lee one's Face in muddy Water. He was wont to 
fay, There were many that ftrove to out- do one ano¬ 
ther at pleading and wrangling; but few pretended to 
the OlynpicE Wreath. As for his Counfels, the Ath:- 
nians found Benefit of 'em more than once or twice. 
He was ircrediblv nice in Ids Apparel, which was al¬ 
ways of the fine!; forr He was much addifted to Ex- 
crcfes, tfpcci.alJy Wreftling, being an aftive. lully, 
vigorous _Vlan. He was much efteem’d by Attala: 
and Enn.er.es, who gave him fignal Teftimonies of 
their royal Munificence. And Antiochus courted his 
Convtrfaion, though he '’id not obtain it. He was 
lo inveterate an Enemy to Hieronymus the Peripitetick, 
that he was the only Philoi’opher that refus'd to come 
to his Houfeonthe Feftival Day, kept tor Dionyfw s 


Son. 
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Son. He fucceeded Strata, in the 127th. Olympiad, 
and kept School 40 Years- But formerly he had been 
a hearer of Pantkoedus the Dialeftick With regard 
to the Sweetnels of his Difcourfe, feme put the G 
before the L. and call’d him r«»W, («) implying 
Sweetnels. In his Will he left to Aflyanax and Lyco, 
all that was in hisMoufe, ordering them to pay all his 
Debrs. and bury him outof it. He bequeath'd all his 
Poffctfions in the City, and at lALgiaa, to Lyco his 
Name fake, whom he had always look'd upon as his 
Son; out of which he was to diftribute Oil to the 
young Men for their Exercifes. to the end they fbould 
keep up the Memory of the Benefaftor. He com¬ 
mitted the Publication of his Books to Callinus, He 
made a particular Proyifion for his Wife, tor the rewar¬ 
ding of Paji hen is and Adidas, and for the erecting of 
his own Statue. He manumitted a great many Ser¬ 
vants for their faithful Services, and rewarded ’em be- 
fides As for the Peripatum , he left it to be made ufe 
of by Bnlo, Cut Units, Arijio, Ampins, Lyco, Pytho, 
Ariftomachtes, Heraclius, Lycomedes , and Lyco his 
Kinfman. He committed the care of his Funeral to 
Lyco, defiring it might be neither Prodigal nor Sordid, 
Thus, fays Laertius, he thewed himfelf in all things 
appertaining either to Learning or Difcretion, fowile, 
that his Prudence did not only extend itfelf to what 
was b:fore his Eyes, but alfo to provide fo well by his 
Will, for all his Affairs,that hedefervestobe a Pattern 
for every one to imitate. He died 74 Years old, of the 
Gout. Laertius dedicates the following Epigram to 
his Memory. 

Fetter'd in Oily Bag, and Clout, 

Lyco long lay, tormented with the Gout, 

Till Death, his Pain to eafe, 

Cur'd him at onceof Life, and his Life ife. 

Bstt here's the Winder ! 

He that alive could hardly crawl. 

But Jlill i„ Danger of a Fall ; 

When dead and Jlijf, r.eer flood to [Lender, 
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But in the twinkling of an Eye , 

To Pluto’/ Mtmfms in a Night could fly. 

There were Three other of his Name ; viz. one a 
Pythagorean, the fecond an Epick, and the third an 
Epigrammatick Poet. 


iTbeLivesof Aristo, Cri- 

TOLAUS, WDlODORUS. 

Arifto. (*) A £#», the Coon, fucceeded his Matter Lycon. 

He was born in Julis, a City of thatlfland. 
He was a Matter of Elegancy, and a great Imitator of 
.Swathe Btrifthenite. He writ aTreatifeof the Ni¬ 
la t. cited by Strain. Aihcrmns quotes his Amatory Si¬ 
miles, in which he fays the Ancients being accuftom'd 
to bind their Heads, to fupprefs the Vapours of Wine, 
came by that means to the ufe of Garlands, as being 
more ornamental. Laertius fays, the Books afcrib'd to 
Arifto the Stoick, were by fome reported to be his. 

r • . . (7) C> stolons of Phafelis in Ljcia, was a hearer of 

■ Arifto, whom he fucceeded in the School. He bran¬ 
ded Rhetorick for an Artifice, rather than an Art. In 
the id. Year of the 114th. Olympiad, he was fent on 
an Embattle to Rome. 

Diadorns. (*■) Diodorus, Difciple and Succeflor to Critolaus, 
in the School, made Indolence a neceflary Ingredient 
of the chief Good, as well as Honefty. We are at a 
lofs to know how long he taught, or wholiicceeded 
him. 


(x) Atben. Dcifn. 1. to. 11. ij. Clear, plus. Clem. Altxtmd. (y) Cic. 
The, Clem. Ale*. Scxt, bnfir. (z) Clem. Alex. 
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SECT. VII. 

Containing the Li v e s of the 
Cynick Philosophers. 


The Life of AntisThenes. 

(4) K Ntifthenes, the Dilcipleof Socrates , andFoun- 
t\ der of the Cynick Se6f, was the Son of Anti- va« . 
tthenes, and an Athenian by Birth. His Mother being cation. A 
a Thracian or Phrygian, he was often twitted with it, 
for ftrange Women were infamous at Athens. And 
once reply'd to thofe who derided him, That Cebele 
the Mother of the Gods was a Phrygian. Having fig- 
naliz'd himfelf in the Battle of Tanagra, he gave oc¬ 
cafion to Socrates to (ay of him, So brave a Man as 
be could not be an Athenian by both Jides. And himfelf 
once refle&ingon the Athenians, who glory 'd in be¬ 
ing Natives, (aid, That could make 'em no better Gentle¬ 
men than Snails and Caterpillars. Being a hearer of 
Gorgiat' the Orator, he writ his Dialogues in a Rheto¬ 
rical Stile; and at die Ijlhmian Games us'd to make 
Harangues in Prafle or Difpraife of the Athenians, 

Thebans, and Lacedemonians. At laft he ftruck in 
with Socrates,znd perfuaded his ownScholars to become 
his Fellow Difciples under that Matter, and walk'd e- 
very Day 40 Stadia to hear him, for he liv’d in the 
Pyram. He affefted a mean Habit, and having 
turn’d the torn part of his Garment outermoft, gave 
Socrates occafion to lay, That he faw Vain-Glory 
through the Hole. He was the Occafion of Banilh- 
ment to Anytus, and Death to Mehtas, of which 
more in the Life of Socrates. 


(0 Laert. 
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Hit hfti- Upon the Death of Socrates , he fet up a School at 
*/ * Cyno/arges , (6) a Place without the Gates of Mem, 

SlS - fo call'd from a Temple built there, upon a white 
Dog s running away with a Victim, and dropping it 
in that Place. Hence the Se t were call’d Cynicks; 
and Ant iflhe ties was chriftenki «t>.» the (iniple 
Dog; which Menagius reads, i.-nusw'a i.e. Sim¬ 
ply a Dog. He was the firft (fays Diodes; that fol¬ 
ded in the Cloak, and wore it as his only Garment, 
and that carried about a Staff and a Satchel, (r) He 
aflerted, That Vertue might be acquir'd, and Vertue 
and Nobility are reciprocal; That Vertue alone wants 
only Socratick Strength to compleat one s Felicity; 
That Vertue confiding in Aftions, needs not many 
Difcourfes, nor much Learning; That it is the Per¬ 
fection cf Wifdom and cannot be loft ; That Infa¬ 
my is good and equal to labour; that a wife Man lives 
not by the Laws of the State, but by the Meafures of 
Vertue; That a wife Man. defigning to have Children, 
may fingle out a beautiful Woman for that end, he 
being the only capable Judge of what ought tn be 
lov’d; That to a wife Man nothing is ftrange; That a 
good Man Merits Love, and vertuous Perfons are all 
Friends; That the brave and juft are the beft Confe¬ 
derates ; That Vertue is a Weapon that one cannot be 
difarm'd of; that ’tis better to engage with a few brave 
Men, againft many Cowards, tlrrn with many Co-v- 
ardsagainft ahandfulofvaliant Men; Thatwelhould 
give great heed to our Enemies, fince they are the firft 
that oblerve our Faults ; That a juft Man is more to 
beefteem’d than a Kinfman; That Vertue is the fame 
in a Woman, thatit is ina Man ; That all good tilings 
are amiable, and ill things deformed; That Wifdom is 
the ftrongeft Fortification, becaufe it will neither de- 
co'.', nor be betray d; and that we ought to ereft fuch 
Walls in our impregnable Thoughts. Age Him fays, 
he efteem'd Pleafure the greareft 111 . In a word, aD 
the Cynicks purfued only Ethicks, rejecting Diale* 
ftick, Phyficks, Geometry, Mufick, and all the libe¬ 
ral Sciences. Hence Antiftkenes faid, That thofe who 
have acquir’d Temperance, ought not to purfue Lear¬ 


ning 
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ning. They plac’d all Happinefs in Vertue, and al¬ 
low'd of no Medium between it and Vice. They us'd 
a (lender moderate Diet, and fordid Cloaks Tofome 
of ’em, Herbs and cold Water was all their Food. 

Riches, Glory, and Nobility, weretheObjeft of their 
Contempt. They liv d in little forry Sheds, or elfe in 
Tubs, as (d) Diogenes did, whofaid That rhofe who 
Rood in need of few ell things, came neared to the 
Gods. 

(e) He made ufeof the Indances of Hercules and W/ rip*.. 
Cyrus, the one a Grecian, the other a Barbarian, to thcgms. 
evince, that Labour is goo . He defin’d Speech (ao- 
which lome render Definition) to be that which 
declares what a thing is or was. To a young Man of 
Ptmtus , thatdetening robe his Scholar ask’d him what 
things he mud bring with him, he reply'd, A new 
Boolf a new Pen , and a new Writing Table ; alluding 
to the equivocal Senfe of which divided (ms pJ) 

(ignifies the Mind. Hearing that Plato fpoke ill of 
him, It is Hkf a Prnce, faid he, to do well, and be ill 
ftoken of. Being twitted with his Mother’s being a Fo¬ 
reigner, Though both my Parents, fays he, were not 
tyre filers, yet lam. Ahandfome Wife, faid he, will be 
common, fotrir) and an ugly one will prove a Torment, 

Being told by Orpheus’s Pried, Thatthofe 
who were initiated in his Myderies fhouldparticipate 
cf many good things in the other Worl!; And why 
then, faid he, dofi not thost die ? Being ask’d why he had 
! fofew Scholars, Becaufi, faid he (/ j I don’t keep them 
I if with a Silver Staff, intimating, That the Cheapnefs 
I cl theirSchooling render’d their Learning contemptible, 
j being ask d why he chid his Scholars fo feverely; Do. 
dors, faid he, do the like to their Patients , Seeing an 
Adulterer running away, 'Unhappy Fellow l cry’d' he, 
trhal a Danger might eft thou have efcap’d for one Obo - 
lns t Tis better , laid he, to light among Ravens (*6- 
than among Flatterers (no'***{); for thofir only 
devour the dead, thefe the living. The happieft thing a- 
tnong Men, is i„ a p ro fp eroia Condition. As Iron 
11 wafted by Ruft, fi are envious Per font by their own ill 


fd) Inert. 1. 9. r. 5. (e) Laert. (f) Cajaubtm has juftly amended the 
a«xt, m reading UHtcAAa, inftead of infiaMa. 
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Nature. They that would he immotal jhould live pioujly 
and jufth When a Commonwealth breaks down the Di- 
fiinclion between good and had Aden, ’tit then in a finking 
Condition. The Cohabitation of Brothers, livingin Ami¬ 
ty, is flronger than any Wall We jhould carry about 
with us fuck Prtvijions as will fwim out with us in 
time of Shipwreck. ‘Tis an abfurd thing to picf Darn l 
out of Wheat , and ufelefs Perfons out of an Army, ml 
yet to let envious Perfons live in a civil Society. The Ad- 
vantage of a Philofopher is, that he can keep himjelf 
Company. Thofe who hear themfelves revil'd, ought It 
bear it with greater Fortitude, than if Stones were flmg 
at 'em. (g) A Feafl without Company , and Ricks 
without Virtue, are equally difagreeable. He who lilts 
in fear of others, is a Slave, though he is not fenfibleif 
it. Feafls are the Occafions of Surfeits, which punijh 
us for a (hort Pleafure. A Covetous Man, can neither 
be a good Man, nor a King, nor a Freeman. We ought 
to court fuch Pleafures, as do not preceed, but follm 
Labour. Common Executioners put only Criminals ti 
Death, but Tyrants put to Death the Innocent. We 
ought not to contradifl thofe who contradiEl us, but 
to injlrutl them, fince one Mans Madnefs ait 
not cure another’s, (h) A Man jhould always 
have in Readinefs, either his Wits, or a Rope. We 
ought towijh our Enemies all good things but Fortitude, 
for their Pojjejjions will come into the Hands of the Villa. 
(») To one of his Followers, bewailing the Lofs of 
his Notes, he faid, Tou ought to have written them m 
your Mind, and not upon Parchment. Being once com¬ 
mended by wicked Fellows, he laid, I am mightily a- 
frtid I have done jome Mifchief. Being upbraided 
with keeping Company with wicked Men, Pbr 
cians, faid he, frequent the Company of the Sick, 
yet are not ftck, themfelves. Being defir a by one to ling 
at a Feaft, Pray Sir, faid he, do you Pipe to me then, 
When Diogenes ask'd him for a Coat, he bid him fold 
in his Mantle- The mojl necejfary of all the Sciencti, 
laid he, is that of unlearning bad Things. He twitted 
Plato with his Pride,by telling him,when he commended 
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a prancing Horfe, That he would have made a gal¬ 
lant Prancer himfelf. Another time, feeing the Bafon 
in which Plato had vomited when he was Tick, Here it 
the Choler, faid he, but not the Pride. He advis’d the 
Athenians to vote Aftes to be Horfes/ince they had made 
Men Generals that had no other Qualification but 
their Votes. Being ask’d what one Ihould do to be¬ 
come a worthy good Man, He (hould learn , faid he, 
of knowing Men, that his Vices are to be avoided. To 
one that fpoke well of Senfuality, he faid, I pray God 
my Enemies Children may have their fill of it. To a 
finical young Man that wanted to have his Statue 
made, If that Brafs eould but /peaty, faid he, what 
would it boaft of l And he making Anfwer, Beauty ; 

Are not you afhamd thenfud he,tobeprosld of what an in¬ 
animate thing would be proud of? A youngMan having pro¬ 
mis'd to fupply him, when his Ship came Home laden 
with Salt-Filh, he took him to a Meal Shop, and ha¬ 
ving fill’d his Satchel with Meal, told the Woman, 

The young Man would pay her upon the Arrival of 
his Ship. If he chanc’d to lee a marry'd Woman in 
fine Cloaths, he would go to her Houfe, and tell her 
Husband, That if he was provided with Horfe and 
Arms, he might fuffer her to wear her Finery, for 
thofe would be his Defence; but if he was not, he 
ought to llrip her of her fine Ornaments. r() The 
Thebans being much exalted with their' Succefs at the 
Lucrian Battle, he faid, They wete like Boys that 
Triumph when they have beaten their Mafter. Hear¬ 
ing a Man Call'd a good Piper, (I) Then , fays he, he 
mujl be an ill Man. 

Eaertius reckons up Ten Tomes of his Writing, up- D .. tb 
on an infinity of Subje&s, which are all loft. In the 
Socratick Epiftles, we have a Letter from him to Ari- 
jlippuSf inveighing againft Riches, Senfuality, and 
Tyrants, and counfelling him to leave Dionyfius‘% 

Court; or, if he was wedded to the Pleafures of it, 
to go to Anticyra to be cur’d of his Madnefs by drink¬ 
ing of Hellebore. He died of a Fit of Sicknefs, In 
thetimeof his Illnefs, Diogenes came and as k’d him if 
he (food in need of a Friend, And another time, 


(It! Pint. ait. Lye. (1) flat. V U. Per. 

hearing 
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hearing him cry. Who will deliver me from this Painl 
brought him a Dagger, telling him, That would. But 
Our Philofopher reply’d. That he wanted to he freed 
of his Pain, but no! of his Life. Tis certain, he was 
over- born with the Love of Life, which made him 
very impatient under his Illnefs. Laertius has the 
following Epigram upon him. 

Thou wall a Cur in Life, Antifthenes.; 

Wards were thy Teeth, blackCMe• thy Difeafe: 

Now dead thou It fcaretke Ghofis, thoulookfl fofcll , 
There Jhouldbe one to lead thee down to Hell. 

fm) There were Four of this Name; One a Hera- 
clitift, the Second of Ephefus , the Third of Rhodes , 
a Hiltorian, and this our Philolopher, whom Theo- 
fompus crys up beyond all the Socraticks, upon the 
lcore of his acute Genius, and the charming Sweet- 
nefs of hisConverfition. Xenophon gives him the lame 
Character; and Ahenaus the Epigram-Writer l'pealts 
thus of him. 

0 you who have in Strict Learning Skill, 

Whcfe [acred Pages worihiejt Maxims fill , 

Tnat Vertuesthe foie Bleffiog of the Mind, 

For fhe alone can fave and blefs Mankind. 

The Tickling Joys of Flejh , that others choofe, 

Are but the Ravings of (n) one freakjijh Mufe. 


Tbe Life of Diogenes. 


Bs Birth (e) Logenes, the Son of Icefius, or Letts, a Ban- 
msa Exile. L/ ker, by Birth a Sinopefe y was born about the 
3d. Year of the 91ft. Olympiad, tp ) His firlt 
Name was {fj Cleon. He eirherned, or was banilh'd 
Country for Coining falfe Money. Some lay, 
That being over perfwaded by the Workmen that his 
Father kept, be went to Delphi , or Del us, to be di- 


(m) Uirt (q) .Epicurus, (o) u,rt (p) Suid. (n) Menagus 

conjectures, that Smdas meant Kv.Y, and not Chon. 

reefed 
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reeled by the Oracle; and being then advis'd m&- 
; 70 icfutr(/.a, conftrued its meaning to relate 
to the publick Money, (•.oyssua. being an ambiguous 
Word, fignifying both Money and Cultom) and upon 
:hat betook himfelf to Coining, and was afterwards 
taken in the Aft, and banifh’d. One of his Servants, 
call d Manes, accompany'd him for fome time in his 
[v ile; but afterwards left him, and was torn in Pie¬ 
ces by Dogs at Delphi. >)Some fay Diogenes's Father di¬ 
ed in Prifon for the fame Crime. But others fay he 
fled along with Diogenes. 

j) At Athens he fought Acquaintance with Anti- m Waj •/ 
Irenes ; but he being fretted by the Paucity of his Living »t 
Hearers, took up a Refolution to entertain no Body, Athens, 
and among the reft, order’d Diogenes to keep away. 

How ever,Diogenes perfifted in his ulualCourle, and when 
Antijihenes threaten’d to beat him for coming, ftoop d 
his Head to him, and bid him ftrikeit he would, for 
he would never find a Stick hard enough to fcare him 
from coming, as long as he continued his Difcourfes. 

From that time he became his Hearer, and intimate 
Friend. Some fay he was the firft that wore a doubled 
Cloak, in which he dept. He carry d his Viftuais a- 
bout with him in a Scrip, and made ufe of all Pures 
indifferently to Eat, Drink, or Difcourfi in. j-.pi¬ 
ty's Portico, and the Pomptum he call’d his Palaces, 
in which he din’d. Being once oblig’d to make ufe of 
aSraff, after he had been Sick, he always us’d it after¬ 
wards. Having writ to one to provide him a little 
Cottage, and he delaying, inftead of a Houfe Ik made 
ufe of a Tub he found in the Afetrom, (a Place fo 
cdled from the Mother of theGods, to whom it was 
confecrated ) To inure himfelf to Hardlhips, he us’d 
to rowl in hot Sand ;n Summer, and embrace Stacues 
clad with SnOw in jlie Winter. ;t) A Lacedaemonian 
l«mg him in this Pofture in the Depth of Winter, 
ls!: d him if he was^ not a Cold; and he anfwering, he 
Was not; Then, faid he, ' tis no fitch great Matter that 
a> - At firft he begg’d, and being cenlur'd for beg- 


(f) Ltcrt. sE'.ian. Vat. Hifi. io. 1 6. 
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ging when Plato did not ? Why, laid he, Plato U 
too ; only he does it privately. He us'd to beg of Stj, 
tues, to accuftom himfelf to bear a Refufal. One 
time he begg’d of a Man thus: (u) If yon have 
to ethers, give alfo to me ; if to none, begin with mi, 
Having defir d fomething of one that told him, ft 
Ihould have it if he could perfwade him to it: 
laid be, could I perfwade you to any thing, it fhmd k 
to hang your felf. Being ask'd why he begg d a 
of a Prodigal, and but n obelus of others, Btttufi 
faid he, I expett to receive of others /gain, but lmk 
whether I {hall or not of him. He us'd to fay, the Im¬ 
precations of the Poets did all center in him, fori* 
had neither City, Houfe, nor Country, nor certain 
Livelihood. (» But after all, he was infinitely well 
pleas'd with hisCondition.folacing himfelf fromtheEx- 
ample of aMoufe,that is not folicitoustorLodging, Light, 
or a nice Diet.He walk'd in the Snow Barefoot, and try'd, 
(though in vain) to eat raw Flelh, and affected the 
Extremity of Hardfhips, faying, that therein he imi¬ 
tated Singing Mailers, who raife their Voice too’high, 
to teach others the juft Note. Being reproached for 
eating in rheopen Forum, and for drinking in aViftu- 
alling-Houfe he faid, He grew hungry in the Forum , 
and in a Barber's- Shop he was fhavd. He us’d to do 
every thing in publick view that related either to Cm 
or Venus ■, arguing, That fince there was no abfurditj 
in eating one’s Dinner, fo there was none in eating it 
in the Market-Place; and as he polluted himfelf with 
Manual Violence (.v) in' the publick view, he would 
wilh be could (atisfie his Hunger as eafily. While be 
fate at Dinner in the Forum, fome of the Spectators 
call'd him Dog; upon which he replied, Tou arem 
Dogs that hang about me while leat. He made ufe of 
no Servant, and being ask’d who fhould carry him to 
his Grave when he died i He, faid the Philosopher, 
that wants a Houfe. The Athenians fhew'd their Re- 
fpeft for him, in punilhing a Youth that had bor'd 
Holes in his Tub, and prefenting him with a new 
one. 


(a) Laert. (w) Milan Far. HiJ*. 3 . *$. 00 ^ 

%rt. & Pint, it Rjtpmi. Suit, 

Being 
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(j) Being taken by Pirates in his old Age, upon a Way 
Voyage to JBginon, he was expos'd to Sale in Creel, v jiving 
Where being ask'd what he could do, hefaid. He could *' 
command Men , and if any Man wanted a Mafier, he mu ‘ 
lad beft buy him ; pointing to Xeniades, a Corinthian 
Beau, as being a proper Perfon. Being bought by 
Xeniades, he!bid him Be fure to obey his Commands, 
as Sick People do thofe of a Phyfician. He laid, He 
wonder'd that the Purchafers of Men did not mind 
their infide more than the outftde, as they do in Mar- 
ketting fora Pot or Veflel. His Friends offering to 
redeem him, he faid, They were Fools, for Lions were 
not Slaves to their Keepers, but the Keepers to the Li¬ 
ons, whom they fear'd. Xeniades having brought 
him to Corinth , («,) and hearing him boaft that he 
could command free Perfons, Bid him take his Chil¬ 
dren then, and command them. Accordingly, he 
undertook both the charge of his Children, and the 
Government 6f his Family, and in that Capacity 
gave fo much Satisfaction to Xeniades, that he faid, He 
had brought a good Genius into his Houfe. He fuffer'd 
his Pupils only to Wreftle till they were warm, and 
drew up the fum of Learning into a Compendium for , 
their ule. He accuftom’d ’em to a thin Diet, to drink 
Water, to go /haven, without Coats or Shooes, and 
filently to look upon themfelves as they walk’d. He 
likewife brought them up to Hunting. The young 
Men were very fond of Diogenes , and recommended 
him to their Parents, (a) Alexander , in his Ajiatick 
Expedition, going to fee for Diogenes , found him fit- 
ing in the Sun at Corinth ; and having ask'd what the 
Philofopher delir’d of him, receiv'd this Anfwer, On¬ 
ly to ft and from betwixt him and the Sun. Upon which , 
the Conqueror reply'd, That if he were not Alexander, 
he would chufe to be Diogenes. 

(b) He recommended a Two-fold Exercife, oneofH<> op'm- 
I the Body, which raifes in the Mind fuch quick and »*'• 
agile Notions as facilitate the Afts of Vertue; and 
another of the Mind, neither of which can be com- 
| pleat without the other. The Tendency of Corpo¬ 
real Exercife to Vertue, he illuftrated, by the Dexte- 


()') Lain, (7.; Gel. (») Plot, Pit. Atx. (b) Leert. 
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rity that Wreftlers, Muficians, and Mechanicks attain 
by continual Application ; not doubting but the fame 
Labour and Diligence, turn'd upon the Mind, would 
have prov'd both profitable and fuccefsful. He laid, 
As nothing in human Life can be well done without 
much Exercife, fo that alone was able to Mailer every 
thing; for even the Contempt of Pleafure, may by 
Cullom become as agreeable as Voluptuoulnefs it felf. 
He atfign’d nothing to Law, in Comparifon of what he 
did to Nature; and faid, he imitated Hercules, in 
preferring nothing to Liberty. That the Wife have a 
Right to all things, heprovd thus: All things belong 
to the Gods; the Gods are Wife Men's Friends: Among 
Friends all things are common, therefore all things 
are the W ife Man’s own. As to Law, he faid, no Go¬ 
vernment could (land without it; becaufe without 
Law a City would be of no ufe, and without a City 
there’s ntf Civility. He derided Nobility and Great- 
nefs, as the Vamilhes of Vice. He faid, W omen 
fhould be common, and likewife their Children; Mar¬ 
riage confiding only in getting a Woman to be in the 
Humour. Sacrilege, and eating any fort of Animals, 
even Man’s Flelh, was according to him not unlawful. 
Far, (aid he, all things are in all things, and for all 
things \ Fleets in Bread , and Bread in Roots ; there- 
fpettive I'mall Particles being mutually drawn in and ex¬ 
hal'd by hfenjible Inlets and Outlets. This Items 
cites out of a Tragedy of his, call’d Tnyefles, which 
fome attribute to Philifcus or Paftphon. He flighted 
Afafick,, Geometry, Ajironomy , 8cc. as ufelels and un- 
neceforyStudies. „ , ,, - 

jhA. ( > He was very good at Ridiculing other Men. £*■ 
did s School be call'd, not but 
£ ( d) Choler ; and Pinos he calld <?• 

-rti'-h, or Time-waiting. As often as he law » 
‘ lots, Phyficians, and Philofophers, he would lay, 
Man was the mod intelligent of all Animals; 
when he met with Interpreters of Dreams, Diviner, 
or Perfons puff d up with Honour or Wealth, he us a 


to fay, Man was the foolifheft Creature upon Eartt 
Seeing Plato eat Olives, he ask'd him why he went t. 


0) Lat’t. Sttb. (rf) A Pan 
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Syracufe for fuch fort of things, fince they were to be 
hid in Attica. Treading upon Plato's Kobe, he (aid, 

He trod under Foot Plato s Pride - , upon which Plato 
told him, Hedifplay’d a Pride in affecting Humility. 

Having begg'd a little Wine with a few Figs of Plato , 
and he having fent him a wholeCask: If on ask thee, 
fays he, how much Two and Two is , thou It fay Twenty , 
meaning to lafli him for his Verbofity, Being ask'd 
where he had leen brave Men, he faid, Ac Lacedamon 
he had feen brave Boys, but brave Men no where. 

Finding that no Body came to hear him upon a ferious 
Difcourfe, he fell a finging; and, when the Crowd 
was gather'd, upbraided them with flighting things of 
Importance, and coming fo readily to hear lmperti- 
nencies. He us'd to fay, Men drive for the Mattery 
in Hunching and Kicking; but not in true Worth 
and Goodnefs. A Man ought always to be provided, 
either with Senfe or a Halter. Tis unaccountable, 
that Grammarians, who trace fo nicely the Misfor¬ 
tunes of Vlyjjes, fhould be ignorant of their own; 
that Muficians, exa&ly well vers'd in tuning a Lyre, 
fhould have the Habits of their Minds untun'd; that 
Mathematicians , gazing on the Stars, overlook the 
common things at their Feet; that Lawyers plead 
for (uftice, but never do it; that covetous Men love 
the Money they fpeak ill of; that thofe who facrifice 
to the Gods for their Health, fhould at the fame time 
impair their Health by feafting; that thofe who com¬ 
mend the Juft for being above Money, fhould covet 
to be rich; that Servants, looking upon their Gor¬ 
mandizing Matters, do not fnatch their Victuals from 
’em. Thofe Men are Praife-worthy, who talk of 
marrying, going to Sea, ferving in. publick Offices, 
keeping handfome Boys, and living with great Men, 

2nd yet never marry, or do any of thde things. 

A ,\' an faidhe, Ihould reach out his Hand to his Friend, 

'’•itli his Fingers unc'-sp'd. Having call'd oor for 
Msn to come about b n, he c eil a beating 01 fxle 
that came, faying. He call'd tor Men, not Rogue:-, 

1 hole, fa id he , are not maim'd e) {i dza&t ) 

/') dva.ot»-jt fignifies maim'd PerfonsJ, as well as fuch as 
without a Per* or Sciip. 

S i W 
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who are deaf and blind, but thofe who want a Scrip. 
He call'd kimfelf the commended Dog , whom 
none of the Commenders would take with them a Hun¬ 
ting. Being beaten by a Club of young Men, into 
whole Company he had come half Shav'd, he writ 
down their Names upon Parchment, which he wore 
about his Neck, and fo expos'd 'em to publick Con¬ 
tempt. Hearing one fay, he got the Day of the Men 
in the Pythian Games: No, faid he, I got the Majiery 
of the Men, you of the Slaves. Being defir'd to take 
his Eafein his old Age: Why, faid he, in running a 
Race, jhould I Jlackyn towards the end, or mend my Pact! 
Meeting DemoRhenes at a Vicfualling-Houfe, who 
being aflnm’d, would have Hole away: Why, fays he, 
this mattes you the more popular. J&lian fays, Dioge¬ 
nes invited him in, telling him he had no Reafon to be 
afnam d, lines his Mafter din’d there every Day, mean¬ 
ing the common People, to whom the Orators wer# 
but Servants. Some Strangers being delirous to fee 
DemoJlbencs K he pointed to him with his if) Mid¬ 
dle-!-inger, laying, This is{g)he that leads the Atheni¬ 
an:-. He us d to liiy, Moll Men were within a Finger 
of Madnefs; for: k) if a Man puts out his Middle Fin¬ 
ger, as he walks along, he'll be thought mad ; but if 
he puts cut his Fore-Finger, he will be in his right 
Wits. To check one for throwing out a Piece of 
Bread, and being alhanr d to take it up again, he ty'd 
a String to the Neck of a Bottle, and dragg’d it after 
him through the Kcramkon. He faid, Things of the 
great-ic Value are (old cheapeft, fince a Statue coifs 
Three Thouland Pieces of Silver, and a Meafure 
‘f) of Meal, but Two Pieces of Copper. To 
Fortune we mull oppole Magnanimity, to Law Na¬ 
ture, and to PalTion Reafon. He devoted to Jhf» 
Up'ws the Pifture of a Club Man (-rxluvn) which 
broke the Heads of thofe who threw themlelves upon 
their Faces. Aldobrandinits thinks he meant this tor i 
ReHeftion upon the Art of Phyjick, which does noi 
heal but flutter Mens Bodies. But M. Cafaukn, per 


(f) Inf amis digital, (g) fh) Mtnagiut taking 

Tew to be corrnpt^eads it thus, tit it 77 f ta (ikea mgi mil *- 
Jiiucnai, J'.o'n wt.\\i£;zt. 
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haps more juftly, conje&ures, That he meant to 
check the Superftitious for 'heir indecent abjett Po- • 
ftures, in paying Homage to their Gods, asinfinua- 
ting, Thatthofe who threw themfelves upon their Fa¬ 
ces, fhould have their Heads broke. Via. Cafanb. in 
Laert. A Boy offering to become his Scholar, he 
gave him a Fifh to carry, and bid him follow him; 
but the Boy being afham'd, threw it down, an i run 
away : And not long after, Biogenes meeting him, 
laugh’d, and faid, Tne Fijb has dsfjolv'd the Friend/kip 
between yon and I. Seeing a little Boy drinking Wa¬ 
ter out of the hollow of his Hand, and another holding 
his Broth in a hollow piece of Bread ,he threw away his 
Cup and his Difh, faying, The Boys went beyond him 
in Frugality. To a Superftitious Woman, that pro¬ 
fited her Body in an undecent manner before the 
Gods; Are not you afraid, faid he, lea[l God, who 
fills all things with his Prefence, fhould ftand behind 
you, and fee your unfcemly Pojlurc. Upon the rea¬ 
ding of a long tedious Dilcourfe, he at' iaft ipy’d a 
Blank Leaf at the end, and cry'd, Be of good Courage, 
my Friends, I fee Land. When one would prove by a 
Syllogilm that he had Horns, he clap’d his Hand to his 
Forhead, and faid, I feel none. In like manner, when 
one offer’d to prove there was no Motion, he role up 
and walk’d about. To one that difcoursd of Cade- ( 
ftial Bodies, he faid. How long is it fince thou came ft 
from Heaven ? A wicked Eunuch having writren over 
hi? Door, Let no ill thing enter here : If'hich way, fays 
Diogenes, muft the Mafter come in then ? Having 
anointed his Feet with perfum’d Ointments, he 
faid, The Perfume goes up from the Head into the 
Air, but from the Feet into the Noftrils. Being told, 
that thofe who were initiated into fome religious My- 
fteries, were preferr d in the other World: What, fays 
he, (hall Pataecionrie Thief be happier, becaufehe was 
initiated, than Epaminondas and Agefilaus ? Seeing 
Mice creeping about him at Dinner, Loof you here, 
fays he, Diogenes alfo feeds Parafttes. Being call’d a 
Dog by Plato, (!) ’ never return'd, faid he, to the Place 
where I was fold, as Dogs do, alluding to Plato’s return 
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into Sid!-:. Plato having defin’d Man to be a two footed 
Aiima!, ‘ wiiku ; Feathers ; Diogenes fent him a ftrip'd 
Cock, calii. "it P’:fo's Man; upon which that Philo- 
fopl.^r added to hi* Definition, having broad Nails. 
Upon coming out of a Bath, being ask'd if there 
were many Men there, he faid, No ; and being 
ask d bv another, if there was much Company there, 
he anfiver’d, Tes , To one demanding at what time 
it was beft to dine; If you're rich, faid he, when you 
will-, i ! {■■or. when you can. Seeing the Megarean 
Sneep ’cover'd with Skins, to make their Wool foft, 
and rheir Children naked, he faid, Tis better to be a 
Me?arefe .< Ram, than his Son. To one that hit him 
wirL the end of a I-ole, and then bid him have a care; 
Wav, laid he, do Jt thou mean to fluke me again i 
(l) Once he lighted a Candle at Noon, and faid, I 
lu K hr a Man. He cabl'd Orators the Servants of the 
Mob ?nd Garlands the (i) Botches of Glory. One 
giving him a Boxof theEar, By Hercules, faid he, 1 
knew not ih.tt I jhould have walk’d about with an Helmet 
on. V feeing him in the Rain, without any Shel¬ 
ter, told r, e Spectators, 7 he only Way to fity him, was 
net t: mind him, pointing to his Vain-Glory Mtdias 
h rving beat him with his Fift, faying, There are Three 
thou God Drachms (alluding tothe Fines adjudg’d up¬ 
on i"uc ! . Outrages) ready counted upon the Table; 
he ca'.e next Dav and beat him with a Cajlus, i.e. the 
Gan.elter’s Strapping Leather, laying, There are lbee 
thou [and Drachms upon the Table for thee. LjJias the 
A pother ry, asking him if he thought there were any 
Gcds ; How can Ttbink^otherwifc. faid he, when I take 
■sou jc their Enemy? Seeinga Man befprinklinghim- 
fcli with Wrcr, hetcldhim, ThcErrorsof Llfccould 
no more be w.’ o'd off by fprinleling, thanthofeof Gram¬ 
mar. Ik Hand Men for (m) praying for apparent, 
and net real Gccd. He laid, thofe who were frighted 
with Dreams, minded only what they fanfie in their 
Sieev>. and rot what tlry do when awake. Alexan¬ 
der cr,:e undine a Letter t _ Antifater, by one M- 
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Hits', he being in the Company, faid, Athlias from 
Athlias, by Athlias, to Athlias, playing upon the 
Word, which implies Mifery. When Perdicca threat- 
nedtokillhim, if he would not come to him, he faid, 
A Fly or* Spider could do the fame, hut hod be threat- 
tied, that if I did not come, he would (till live happily, 
he had faid fomething to the Parpofe. He often faid 
the Gods had made the Way of Life very eafie; but it 
was hid from the Purfuers of Senfuality ; with which 
view, to one that had his Shooesputon by his Man, 
he faid, To compleat his Happinefs, he fhould cut off 
his Hands, and then his Servant behov'd to wipe his 
Nofe for him. Seeing fome (») Priefts hawling a Sa¬ 
crilegious Perfon to Gaol, he laid, Thegreater Thieves 
lead the leffer. Seeing a young Boy throwing Stones 
at a Gibbet, he faid, Well aim'd , Boy, thou It hit the 
Mark, at la(t. When fome young Fellows faid they 
were affraid he would bite’em; Never fear, faid he, a 
Dog won't eat Beets, for fohe caD’d effeminate Perfons. 
To one that boafted of being cloathed with a Lyon's 
Skin; Leave off, faid he, to difgrace the Coverings of 
Valour, Of Callijlhenes, who liv’d with Alexander in 
great Plenty, he faid, he was not happy, fince he 
could neither Dine nor Sup, but when Alexander 
pleas’d. Wiien he wanted Money, he faid he would 
redemand, not borrow it of his Friends. Seeing a 
young Man going to a Feaft, he carry’d him Home, 
and bid his Friends take care of him. To a finical 
young Man, thataskdhim aQueftion, he faid^He 
would not tell him till he took up his Cloaths, and 
fhewdhim whether he was aManora Woman. To 
a Youth that plaid in a Bath at Cattahus, (a way of 
pouring out Wine dexteroully, fo as to make a Noife 
in the Cup) he faid, The better thou do/t it, the worfe 
for thee. A Bone being thrown to him as to a Dog, 
he came and pifs'd upon it like a Dog,and then (hear d 
off. The Orators, and thofe who courted Fame, he 
call’d thrice Men, ( Tesrarhydutivt) inftead of thrice 
Wretched (remW^-) A rich Man wirhout Learning, 
he call’d a Sheep with a Golden Fleece. Seeing upon 
a Prodigal Fellow's Houle a Bill, intimating, that it 
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was to be fold, I knew, fad he, being overcharg'd with 
Surfeits, it would qt-ickly fpew out its Owner. To a 
young Mar., that c mplain’d of the Multitude of 
thole that courted h n; he advis’d to fhew his Dil- 
pleafure, by laying afide his Effeminacy. Being 
ask’d why he commended one that was a very ordina¬ 
ry Muticia- •. Becaufe, laid he, as firry as be is, he 
cbocfit rati:;- to fiddle, than to fteal. Another that 
always difpers d the Company with his forry Perfor¬ 
mances, he call'd a Cockj, becaufe his tuning rais’d 
every Body up. Seeing a young Man gaz’d upon, 
he fill’d his Bofom with Lupines, and fell ( o ) a eat¬ 
ing of ’em; upon which the Crowd turning upon 
him, hefaid ,-jwas ftrange they (hould turn from the 
Youth, and flare upon him. To Hegefias , who delir’d 
fome of his Writings, he (aid, As real Figs were pre¬ 
ferable to painted ones, fo was a real Exercife to a 
Written one. Seeing an Olympick Viftor feeding 
Sheep, he faid, he had made haft from the Olympian, 
tothe Ncmcan (p) Games. Being ask’d, whyWreft- 
lers were Me« of no Senfe? he faid, Becaufe they were 
made of Beef and Bacon, pointing to the Grofsnefs of 
their Conftitution and Bulk. Being ask’d why he was 
fo importunate in defiring a Statue for himfelf, he 
made Ar.fwer, That he ftudy’d to be difappointed. 
A Tyrant asking him what Copper was belt for Sta¬ 
tues, hefaid, That fort that (q) Ha,-madias and dri¬ 
ft egei ton's were made of. He us’d to fay, King Dio- 
nffius us d his Favourites like Bags, for he hang’d up 
the full ones, and threw the empty ones afide. A 
new marry d Man having written upon his Houfe, 
The ton of jupirer, Hercules, the gallant Conqueror, 
lives here, let no bad thing enter here ; he wrote under 
it, 7 he Recruits came after the Engagement , meaning, 
that it was too late, the Man being already marry’d. 
He faid, The Lone of Money is the Metropolis of all 
Evils-, Good Men are the Images of the Gods, andLove 
is the Buftncfs of the Idle ; the unhappiefl thing in Na¬ 
ture, is an indigent old Man ; Of wild Beafts, De-i 


(i) Reading ir.ims, for \m\j. tts, purfuant to Menagiui's Obfer. 
varion. (#) Alluding to Amur, L e. to feed, (q) Thefe Men kill’d 
Hipparchus the jitbnttu Tyrant. 

tracers, 
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trafters, and of tame Beafts , Flatterers, bite war ft. 

Smooth Language is a Sugar'd Halter. The Belly is the 
Charybdis oj one's Livelihood. Cold looks pale, becaufe 
many lie in wait to catch «>.SeeingTwo Centaurs very ill 
drawn,he faid Which of thejeis yiica- (r). Hearing that 
Didjmon the Adulterer wa apprehended, he &id, He 
deferv’d to be hungup by his Name, alluding to the 
Signification of AlA/fui, i e. theTefticles. Seeing a 
Woman riding in a Sedan, he faid, T^e Trap is not 
iig enough for the Beaft. Seeing Fugitive Servant 
fitting on a Well which was likewife the Name 
of a Court of Judicature at Athens) he laid, Have a 
Care young Man you do not fall in, alluding to the 
Funilhment of Fugitives. Seeing a Cloth Stealer in 
a Bagnio, he ask'd him if he was come for a KHfuiv- 
a (a little Ointment) or for Am.' u/mwiv (another 
fort of Garment.) Seeing a Woman hang upon an 
Olive-Tree, he wifh’dthat all Trees bare filch Fruit. 

Being threaten’d by a Superftitious Man, he faid, 

He would make him tremble with once (f) Sneez¬ 
ing. He faid, His Exile was the happy Occafion of 
his being a Philofopher; and as the Sinopefes had con¬ 
demn'd him to be an Exile, fo be had condemn'd 
them to (lay at Home. Seeing a handfome Roy 
alleep in a carelefs Pofture, he punch’d him with bis 
Finger, and bid him rife, lell hefhould be run in the 
Back as he flepr. To one that bought up very coftly 
Provifions, he faid, Thou’It quickly die, Boy, why do ft 
lity fuch things l Being ask’d which he thought the 
bed time to marrry in, he faid, Young Men fhould 
not marry yet a while, nor old Men ever. To one 
that ask'd what he would take to let him give him a 
Blow on the Head with his Fid, he faid, A Helmet. 

Seeing a young Man finically drefs’d, he faid, If thou 
drefleftthy felf for Men, thoulofeft thy Labtur j if for 
Women, thou haft a naughty meaning. Hearing one 
Lawyer impeach another of Theft, he condemn’d 
emboth, faying, TheonehadcmmittedTheft, andtbe 
other had loft nothing. To the Quedion, What Wine 
he lov'd bed; he anfwer’d, That which he drank at 


fi) is not only the Name of a Centaur, but likewife fig- 

nilies virfc. (f) Reading with Mmagius for na^dv. 
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other Men's Coft. Being told that a great many 
laugh'd at him, he faid, But I am not laugh'd at, mean¬ 
ing, that thofe are only derided, who are troubl'd at 
it. To one that told him, Life was an evil thing, he 
(kid, ’Twas not Life that was evil, but an evil Life. 
Being counfell’d to go look for his Servant Manes, 
that had run away by Reafon of his fevere Way of 
Living; he faid, It would be an abfurd thing, if Manes 
could live without Diogenes, and Diogenes could not 
live without Manes. Being ask’d what fort of Dog he 
was, he faid, IVoen he was hungry he was a (t) Lap. 
Da, but when full, a (u) Mattiff. Being prefen- 
teif with a Cake, as he din'd upon Olives, he threw it 
away, ikying, Sparger, he gone out of the Way of Ty¬ 
rants. Being ask'd why Men gave Alms to Beggars, 
and not to Philofcphers, he faid, Becaufe they expeU to 
be lame and blind themfelvcs ; but not Philofophers. Be¬ 
ing twitted by one with coining falfe Money, he faid, 
Time was when I was fuch a one as thou art, but thou 
wilt never be fuch a one as I now am. And another 
time, uponti:; like Occafion, he faid, I once pifs'da 
Bed too, but Ido not now. The Gates of Myndos be- 
ing very large, and the City but fmall, he advis'd the 
Citizens to {hut up their Gates, for fear the Town 
(hould run out. Being invited to live with Crater us , 
he faid, He would rather lick Salt at Athens, than 
live on the molt delicious Fare with Craterus. To 
Anaximenes the Orator, a very fat Man, he faid, Give 
us poor Folks fome of your Belly, for thereby you will 
both eafe your Jelf and bene ft us. Another time, while 
Anaximenes harangu'd, he held up a Piece of Salt- 
Fifh ; at which the Audience being diverted, and 
Anaximenes enrag’d, he faid, An Obolus Worth of 
Salt-Fifli had fpoil’d his Speech. Being told, That 
mod People laugh’d at him, he faid, If the Ajjts 
laugh at them, they do not mind ’em, nor 1 them. To a 
Vouth addifted to Philofophy, he laid, He did well 
in diverting the Lovers of his Body to the Beauty of 
his Mind. To a handfome Youth, going to abealt, 
he faid, He would come worle back; and next Day, 
when the Youth told him he was come back, and was 


nevet 
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never the worfe, he faid, Thou art not become ytlfa 1 /, 

(the Name of an Heroick Centaur, fignifyinglikewife 
worfe) but Eurytion (the Name of a drunken Man, 
fignifying alfo wider.) Upon a Journey from Lace- 
dmon to Athens, being ask’d where he was going, he 
jnfwer’d, He came from Man Land, and was going 
to Woman Land. Being once at theOiympickGames, 
he faid, There was a great Crowd there, but few 
Men. He compar d Prodigals to Fig-Trees on a 
deep Precipice, whofe Fruit is eaten, not by Man, 
but by Crows and Vultures. Phryne a Curtezan, ha¬ 
ving let up a Golden Venus at Delphi, he wrote un¬ 
derneath, By the Intemperance of the Greeks. Alex¬ 
ander telling him he was the Great King, he reply‘d, 

And lam Diogenes the Dog ; and being ask'd what he 
did to be call'd a Dog, he laid. He wagg’d his Tail to 
thofe that gave him any thing, and bark'd at thofe 
(hat gave him nothing, and bit thofe who offended 
him. Being told that a Man had been hang’d but 
Two Days ago upon a Fig-Tree, off which he was 
a picking of Figs; he faid, Toen 1 will purifie it. 

Seeing an Olympick Viftor ogling a Curtezan, he 
faid, Do you fee bow this Ram of Arimanes (») has 
his Neck twifled about by a forn Wench. He ail'd 
Beautiful Curtezans, Poifond Mead. Being ask’d 
about a debauch’d Boy, whence he came, he faid, 

From (x) Tegea. He ask’d a Gamefter, turn’d Phy- 
lician, If he mean’d to be reveng’d on thofe that had 
formerly foil’d him. To a Son of a Whore, that 
was throwing of Stones among a Crowd, he faid, 

Have a Care Boy, that you do not hit your Father. 

When a beautiful Boy fhew’d him a Sword that had 
been prefented him by his Minion, he faid, ‘Twas a 
very fine Sword, but had a dirty Handle. As fome 
were commending thofe that had given him fome- 
thing, he faid, But you do not commend me, that was 
worthy to receive it. When one demanded back his 
Mantle of him, he faid, If you gave it me, I'll keen if, 
if you only lent it me, I’ll ufe it. Philofophy, faia he, 
qualifies a Man for grafting with Adverfity. Being 


(») i. e. Mors, that being his Name among the /Jfrrians. (#) Al¬ 
luding to a Houfe of Vice. 

ask’d 
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ask’d what Country he was of, hefaid, He was a Citi¬ 
zen of the World. When fome offer'd Sacrifice, that 
they might have a Son, he check’d ’em tor not of¬ 
fering Sacrifice for his Qualifications. Curtezans he 
ail'd the King’s Matters, beaufethefe did what they 
pleas’d. The Athenians having made Alexander Bac- 
citts , he pray’d ’em to make him Scraps. Being up¬ 
braided for frequenting unclean Places, he faid, The 
Sun vifits Jakes, but is not defild. Having coarfe 
Brad fet before him as he fupp d in the Temple, he 
threw it away, faying, No foul thing ought to enter 
here. Being upbraided for pretending to be a Philo- 
fopher while he was very ignorant, he faid, Even 
that his pretending or affefring Wifdom, juftified his 
Title to Philofophy. Being ask'd why he crowded in¬ 
to the Theatre when others came out, he faid, Opfo- 
fition was the Study of his Life. Seeing a young Man 
making himfelf like a Woman, he ask’d him, If he 
was not afliam'd to contrive worfe for himfelf than 
Nature had done. To one that recommended his 
Child to his Tuition, telling him , That he had 
good Parts, and apliable Difpofition, he faid, What 
need hash he then of me ? Trnfe who dijcourfe well , faid 
he, and acl not accordingly , are like a Harp, that nei¬ 
ther hears nor feels. To one that faid he was not fit 
for the Study of Philofophy, hefaid, Why do’ft thou live 
then, if thou do ft not care to live well f To one that 
defpis’d his own Father, hefaid, Art not thou afham’d 
to defpife him upon whom thou value ft thy Jelf 5 When 
a handfome young Man made a forry Speech, Art 
not thou afhamd, faid he, to draw a Leaden Sword out 
of an Ivory Scabbard ? When one ftriking him with a 
Poll, bid him have a are, he ftruck him with his 
Staff, and then bid him have a are. He check'd one 
that importun’d a Whore, for coveting that which he 
had better be without. He defir’d one that perfum’d 
himfelf, to rake care that the fweet Scent of his Head 
did not make his Life to ftink. Being ask’d by one 
why Slaves are call d A rS'ea.-nJ'x, (i.e. Footmen) Be- 
caufe, faid he, they have Feet like Men , but Souls like 
thine. Seeing an unskilful Archer Shooting, he fate 
cown by the Mark, faying, That was the beft Way to 
avoid being hit. He faid, Death cannot be an evil 
thing, Jince we can sot feel it when it comes. When 
Alexander 
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Alexander ask’d him if he was iafftaid of him, he 
ask'd again, Whether he was a good or a bad thing; 
and receiving this Anfwer, That he was good, Who, 
faid he, would fear a good thing i He (aid, Learning 
gave Sobriety to the Young, Confolation to the Old, 
Riches to the Poor, and an Ornament to the Rich. Be¬ 
ing told, That his Friends plotted againft him; ' 77 / 
a hard cafe, faid he, that a Man mull ufe his Friends 
aadhis Enemies alike. He reckon’d Affurance in Con- 
verfation, the greateft Ornament of a Man. ToZ>»- 
ijmo an Adulterer, curing a Maid’s Eye, Take heed, 
faith he, leaf in curing the Eye, you hurt not the 
(;) Kofit. Seeing in a School few Auditors, but many 
Statues of the Mufes, he faid to the Mailer, By the 
help of the Gods (z) you have many Auditors. ( a) When 
he gave Counfel to a very diflolute Perfon, he faid, 
He was wafhing an >Aithiop. He faid, The heft Rule 
of Life, is to correU thofe things in our felves,' which 
we cenfure in others. 'Tts a Shame that Wrejllers 
jhould he temperate, and Singing-Mailers moderate in 
their Pleafures, the one for Exercife, the other for hit 
Voice, and yet no Man maid do fo much for Venue’s 
fake. Pride, like a Shepherd, drives' Men where it 
pleafes. Flattery is like an empty Tomb, on which 
Friendfhip is inferib’d. Reproof is the good of others , 
Other Dogs bar fd at their Enemies, but he at his Friends. 
Toadvife an old Man, is giving Phyfick^ to a dead Body. 
To give to thofe that de/erve nothing, and to deny thofe 
that do, is equally faulty. As Houfes where there is 
Plenty of Meat, a e full of Mice, fo the Bodies of fuch 
at eat much, are full of Difeafes. The hardest Tasf is 
to know our Jelves, for we conftrue mofl things accor- 
dingto our own Partiality. The Occafion of the Fable of 
Medea, was her Wifdomin corroborating effeminate Per- 
fons by Labour and Exercife. The Man that knows 
when to hold his Tongue, ought likewife to know when to 
fpttf. We ought to do by our Superiors, as we do by Fire, 
not come too near, leaf we be burn d, nor keep too far off, 


(y) Kofii (ignifies both the Eye-Ball and Virginity. (?) eOo Sa¬ 
tis. (a) Sttb. Serm 1.32.37. 4?. 48 *3, 34.64 .66. :S. 7 i> 7 *. 
77 - 88. 105.117. 126. 132. 149. 183. 210, in n 230. 237. 24I 
270, 271. 
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leaft we freeze. An ignorant Man is the heaviefi 
burthen the Earth bears. The nobleH Men, are thofe 
who contemn Wealth, Glory and Pleafure , and at the 
fame time have the Mafiery over Poverty , Ignominy, 
Pain , and Death. Vertue dwelleth neither in a rich Ci¬ 
ty, nor in a private Hwfe. Poverty is a felf-inftrufling 
Vertue, it fupports Philofophy, by enforcing in Practice, 
what it endeavours to perfwade by Words. The befi Way 
to be reveng’d upon an Enemy, is, to be good and vertu- 
ous our felves. Covetous Men are like the Hydropical , 
the one being full of Water, thirfis for more, the other, 
though full of Money, covets more. He walk'd back¬ 
wards into the School of the Stoicks, and when they 
laugh'd at him, faid, They did in the whole Courfeof 
their Life, what he did in walking. Seeing the high 
Walls of Megara, he (aid, The Citizens were unhap¬ 
py, in minding the height of their Wa'l-, more than 
the height of the Courage of thofe who were to de¬ 
fend 'em. Being ask'd what were the word Beads; 
In the Field, faid he, Bears and Lions ; in the City, 
Vfurers and Sycophants, Being twitted with not liv¬ 
ing in Lacedtmon, which healwaj scried up; Phyficians, 
faid he, though they fiudy Health, converfe with the Sick, 
Being revil'd by a bald Man ; I cannot , faid he, but 
commend your Hair forleavingfo bad a Head. Falling 
out with an Informer, I amglad, faid he, we are Ere. 
mies, for you hurt not your Foes, but your Friends. 
To one that revil'd him, No Man, faid he, will be¬ 
lieve you when you fpeefiillof me, nor me when I [peak 
well of you. When Alexander fent him a Difh full of 
Bones, as being Meat fit for Dogs; Ay, but, fays he, 
’tis not fit fora King to fend. Being blam’d for throw¬ 
ing out a great Glafs full of Wine ; If I had drunkjt, 
laid he, not only the IVine but my felf had been lofi. 
When fome Women were talking privately together, 
he faid, The Afp borrow'd Poifon of the Viper. When 
an Aftrologer was fhewing the People the Erratick 
Stars; Tis not they, faid he, but the People that err. 
Meeting Anaximenes’s Servants with a large quantity 
of Goods, he faid, Twas a Shame he fliould have fo 
much houfhold-Stuff, and yetnotbeMafterof him- 
felf. Being reproach'd with Poverty, he faid, Pover¬ 
ty never made a Tyrant, but Riches many ; and many 
a> e pumfh’d for Wicipdnefs, but none for Poverty. T0 
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sn old Woman painted, If you do this for the Living^ 

(aid he, you're deceiv’d ; if for the Dead, make haft to 
’em. To one bewailing his Misfortune, That he could 
not die in his own Country, he (aid, The way to the 
next fVorld is alike in every Place, (b) Being much 
troubled with a Pain in his Shoulder, and ask'd why 
he did not die to make an end of hisMifery, he laid, 

They who know how to form their Lives, ought to live , 

}nt you who know not , ought to die. (c) He commended 
his Mafter Antijthenes, , becaute, of Rich he made 
him Poor, and made him live in a Tub indead of a 
fair Houfe. 

(d) Several Writings are alcrib'd to him, mod of Hll yp rt . 
which are reckon'd Spurious by Sojicratcs z nd Satyrus. 

He died about Ninety Years old at Corinth , the firft hit Dttth. 
Year of the 114th. Olympiad, the fame Day that A- 
Itxmder died at Babylon. The manner of his Death is 
varioufly. related. Some fay he died in Xeniades s 
Houfe, defiring he might be bury'd with his Face 
downwards, becaufe all things were about to be turn d 
upfidedown, alluding to thegreatnefs of the Mace¬ 
donians, who not long before were a poor Inconfide- 
rable People. Others fay he order’d his Body to be 
cad out unbury'd, that every Bead might have part 
of him, or to be thrown into a Ditch and cover'd 
with a little Dud; or thrown upon a (e) Dunghil,that 
he might benefit his Brethren, i.e. the Dogs. Some 
fay he died of a Surfeit of (f) raw Filh; others, 
that as he was cutting up a Cuttle-Fifh, to (hare it 
among the Dogs, he was bit in the Foot, and fo died; 
and others again, that upon a Journey to the Olym¬ 
pic!; Games, he d/d by the way, of a Fever. But 
molt of his Friends believ’d that he difled hintfelf; 
for going to vifit him in the Crannum, where he liv'd, 
they found him wraop'd up in his Cloak, and dead. 

While his Followers difptited very warmly, who 
■ (hould bury him, the Magidrates and Grandees of 
the City came and interr’d him, by theGatethat leads 
to the Ifthmus ; and adorn'd his Sepulcher with a 


(b) JElitn. <vmr. Hi(l. to. It. (t) Uacni. Sat. 7. ?. (J) Lteyt. 
(1) Reading for biCtni. W. Using, (f) Reading with 

M<nagiui, for £sU ~ 5/*. 
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Column, with a Dig upon it, of Parian Marble 
Afterwards his own Countrymen honour d him with 
teveral Brazen Statues, bearing this Infcription. 

Coffer decay with time , but thy Renown, 
Diogenes, no Age {hall e’er take down ; 

For thou alone haft taught us not to need, 

By thinking that we don’t ; and hajt us freed 
From Cares, and {hew d theeafse way to Life. 

Laertius reckons up Four befides him , of this 
Name ; one a natural Philofopher of Apollonia, the 
iecond a Skyonian, the third a Stoick_of Seleucia, the 
fourth, who wrote of Poetical Queftions. To which 
Vojftus and Menagius add, Diogenes Cjticems, Ds- 
ogents Athenienfis, mention d by Pliny, and fcveral 
others. 


We Lives of Monimus, 

and Onesicritus. 

„ lg)\/\Ommus, a Syracufean, the Difcipleof Diogenis 

came to be in Love with Diogenes, by the good 
Charafter that Xeniades gave him. Upon which 
he feign'd himfelf Mad, and flung about the Money 
belonging to his Mailer, who was * Banker; till ms 
Mailer was forc’d to turn him off; and then he appli¬ 
ed himfelf to Diogenes. He was an eloquent and 
learned Man, and one that flighted Praife and Glory 
for Vertue’s fake. 

Q r ■ [h s Oneficritus of Jtgsna (or, as fome will have 

J%t p it, of AjtypaUa) fent his younger Son Androjht- 
nes to Athens , wii* being charm’d with Diogenes, 
call’d thither his elder Brother Philifcus ; and went at 
laft to Athens himfelf, where he and his Two Sons be¬ 
came the moftdiligent Auditors of Diogenes. Laer¬ 
tius compares him with Xenophon: For bendes the 


Affinity 


(g) Ldirt. (h) Ibid. 
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Affinity of their Styles; the One fought under Cyrus, 
ind wrote the Inftitution of Cyrus ; and the Other 
having ferv'd under Alexander, wrote a Panegyrick 
upon him. 


The Lives of Cr ate $, Me- 
troches, and Hipparchia. 

(!) rRates, the Son of AfcAndes, a Theban, One of 1 Crates, his 
** Diogenes's Firfl-rate Difcipies, flouriflid about Li f e ani 
the 113th Olymp. Antijlhenes fays, That upon lee- Dealh - 
ing of Telephus reprefented in a mean fordid Con¬ 
dition,in a Tragedy, he diftributed hisEftate, amount- 
ing'to above 200 Talents, among his Fellow-Citizens, 
and became a fevere Cynick. Diodes fays, Diogenes 
over-perfuaded him to part with his Lands, and fling 
his Money into the Sea; and that he was fo refolute, 
that he beat his Friends who offer’d to diffuade him 
from his Purpofe. Demetrius fays, He put his Money 
into the hands of a Banker, to be paid to his Sons 
if they follow'd any civil Profeflion ; or diftributed 
among the People, if they apply’d themfelves to Phi- 
lofophy , fince that Profeflion flood in need of no¬ 
thing. When his Son Pajiclei, whom he lud by Hip- 
parema his Wife, came to be of Age, he took him to his 
Servant-Maid's Houfe, faying, That was his (^Father's 
way of Wedlock :*but Adulterers and Whoremafters 
were punilh'd; the One by tbeTragedians with Death 
or Exile ■ " r .d the Other by the Comedians with Mad- 
nefs, procur’d by Debauchery and Drunkennefs. Faji¬ 
tas, Euclid's Difciple, was his Brother. He wrote 
fsveral Tragedies, and Excellent Treatifesof Philofo- 
phy, imitating Plato's Style. He died in a good Old 
Age, and was buried in Bocotia. 

He was full of Inve&ives againft W'hores. He faid, HU S}**U- 
:s in every Pomgranate, there are fome rotten Grains, ties and A- 
in the bell: of Men there are fome Faults. Be- pvhegm. 


M la.rt. (kj [I -/ucy, Mft’d by Clips Atxi wv<r,*pa* 
T ing 
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ing beat by Nicodromus , he put a piece of Paper j 
over his Eye which was black and blue, with this In- J 
fcription, Nicodromusfecit. Demetrius Phalereus ha- I 
ving fent him a Prefent of Bread and Wine, he wifh’d j 
the Fountains might produce Bread; meaning, that I 
he drank only Water. Being check d by the Athenian 
Cenfors for wearing long Linen Robes, he carried 
'em to a Barber's Shop, and Ihew'd ’em Theophraftus 
in the fame Garb, he being then a Trimming. Being 
beaten and dragg’d along, he appear'd very uncon¬ 
cern d. He ha i an uglyvAfpeft, and encreas d his 
Deformity by Sewing a Sheep s Skin upon his Cloak, 
and laughing as he difeours d: But he us d to lift up 
his Hands, comforting himfelf with the hopes to fee 
his Deriders one day fhriveld with Age and Sicknefs, 
and praifing him, and condemning their own Sloth- 
fulnefs. He call’d Poverty and Obfcurity his Native 
Country, which could not be mov'd by Fortune: And 
when Alexander ask'd him if he would have his Native 
City rebuilt, he anfwer’d, No, left another Alexander 
fi/ould come and fack^it. He faid, We ought to ftudy 
Phiiofophy, till we perceive the Leaders of Armies to 
be but Leaders of Affes; thofe that Converfe with 
Flatterers, are like Sheep among Wolves (w). To a 
young Man follow’d by a great many Parafites, he 
Laid, He was lorry to fee him fo much alone («). He 
faid, We ought not to accept Gifts from every body, 
becaufe Vertue Ihould not be maintain'd by Vice fo;. 
Thcfe who Feed high, and pamper the Body, fortifie 
their Prifon ■ p\ Men know not the worth of a Mea- 
fure of Lupines, and Serenity of Mind ( q). Phiiofo¬ 
phy teaches Rich Men to open their Purfe readily, 
and nor in a backward trembling way, as if they 
had the Palfy : Poverty procures more Glory, than 
Riches (r) Being crook’d through Age, and percei¬ 
ving the approach of Death, He chanted this over to 
himfelf. 

Dear Humpback^, mv thou go ft 

Unto the Nether Coaft , 

Thou'ft liv'd of the mo ft. 


(m) Sub. fir. 62. (n) Ibid. 77. (0) Ibid.87. 

(qj J tie. (r) Uert. 


(p) Void. aj7 
(f) Metro 
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(/) Metrocles, the Brother of Hipparchia, (both Metrocles 
Mmr.it es) was firlt a Hearer of Theophrajius ; whole 
School he deferred, out of Shame, becaufe be had once 
broke Wind backwards in it; and delign'd for the 
fame reafon never to appear abroad, till Crates con¬ 
vinc’d him of his Error, by fetring fortli the natural 
Honefty of the Aft, and countenancing it with his own 
Praftice: upon which he became an Auditor of C a¬ 
tes, and an Eminent Philofopher. He laid, Riches 
are pernicious to thofe tha r do not know how to ule 
'em ; fome things are purchas'd with Money, as a 
Houfe -, others with Time and Application, as Learn¬ 
ing, He Burnt both his own Writings, as being ph-'n- 
tallick Whimfe; and thofe of his Matter Thcopbra- 
pit, In his Old Age lie Rifled himfelf. His Difci- 
ples were Thembrotus and C\eme»es. 

it) Hippa'cbia , the Siller of Metrocles , was fo much Hippat- 
taken with Crates % Philofophy and way of Living, chis. 
that Ihe preferr'd him before many Noble and Wealthy 
Suitors, and threaten'd to lay Violent hands on her 
felt, if her Parents would not luflfer her to Marry him. 

Crates , upon her Parents requeft, endeavour’d to dil- 
fuade her, by foewing her the forty furniture of his 
Houfe, and the Neceffity Ihe would lie under of li¬ 
ving as he did. But fhe nothing mov'd, marty'd him 
immediately, and went up and down with him, both 
Fealling (#) and Copulating in publick View At a 
Feaft given by Lyfimachus, foe put this Sophilin to 
Tmdorus the Atheift; What is lawful for Theodorus, 
is lawful for Hipparchia ; But 'tis lawful for Theodoras 
t0 beat himfelf; Ergo , ‘Tis lawful for Hipparchia to 
Ki t him: Upon which Tmdrms pulling up her Coat, 
ivltich was made after* the Cymc\ Fafoion, and up¬ 
braiding her wich forlakihg her Shuttle (.vjand Loom; 
s ' ! - laid, without any difcompolure, That foe had 
Rifely exchang'd her Weaving with the Study cf Phi- 
biophy. 


(’) Utrt. (r) Ibid, (u) The Ashman Women did not 
foils, (x) Weaving was then the Women’s Province. 
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Menip- 

pui 


Mtnede- 

rous. 


Tbe Lives of Me nippus 
and Menedemus. 

W AA^jppus was, according to Achaicus, a Phan',. 

1 cion Slave; according to Diodes , the Son of 
one Bato of Pout us. Being extremely Covetous, he 
begg d a great deal of Money •, and having bought his 
Freedom at Thebes, turn’d Pawn-broker and llfurer, 
being thence call'd , i. e. Day-Vfmr ; I 

and at laft being cheated of all, hang’d himfelf 
through Difcontent. The Books afcrib’d to him as 
all Comical, and contain nothing Serious. There were 
Six of this Name; one the Epitomizer of Xmhur, 
another a Carian Sophift ; the third a Graver; the! 
fourth and fifth both Painters; and the fixth this j 
our Cyuich Philofopher; upon whom Laertius be¬ 
llows the foDowing Epigram. 

Menippusjcw may {now, the Cretan Cur, 

But Syrian Bom, and the Day-Vfurer ; 

(So was his Name how Theban Thieves had bnk 
His Houfe by Night, and all his Money too 1 ^; 

Becaufe he fyew not what to Dogs belong d, 

He had not Patience to ft ay to be bang'd. 

(b) Menedemus, the Difciple of Colotes of Lamp ft 
cum, took upon him the Habit of a Fury, and went 
up and down, declaring, That he was fent as a Spy 
from the Nether-World to give notice to the Darra, 
of the People’s Sins. His Garb was a dark-colours 
Gown down to his Heels, girt about him with a Pur 
pie Girdle; an Arcadian Bonnet on his Head, havin; 
the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac{ interwoven in it 
Tragick Buskins on his Feet; a huge long Beard, an 
an A (hen-flick in his Hand. 


(1) urn. (b; an. 
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SECT. VIII. 

Containing the Li v e s of the 
Stoick Philosophers. 


The Life of Zen o. 

(a) iV 0 , the Difciple of Crates the Cynicl^, His Birth 
I and the Inftitutor of the Stack Seft, was and £ da- 
1—1 Born at Cittissm, a Cyprian Tom, lnhabi - ct,m - 
ted by the Phoenicians (b), having one Mnafeas otDe- 
meas a Merchant for his Father (c). He was fo far 
from being alham'd of his Country, and the Obfcu- 
rity of his Birth, that he refus'd to be made Free at 
Mins-, and having contributed to the Stru&ure of a 
Bath at Mens, had his Name infcrib'd with the Ti¬ 
tle of Cittiean (d . Being advis'd by the Oracle to 
Converfe with the Dead, he apply’d himfelf to the 
Reading of Ancient Authors; and his Father Trading 
frequently to Mens, fupplied him with many Socra- 
tical Books ( e). In the 17th (or 22d) Year of his Age, 
both his own Curiofity, and the Profpeft of Selling 
fotne Phoenician Purple drew him to Athens ; where, 
having fold his Goods, he put his Money out at In- 
tereft, and applied himfelf to Philofophy. Some fay 
his Ship being caft away in the Pyrastm at Athens, he 
admir'd Fortune for driving him to Philofophy. Others 
fay, that after the Lofs of his Ship, he happen’d to be 
Reading a Piece of Xenophon's Commentaries; and 
being mightily pleas'd with it, ask’d the Bookfeller 


(a] Liter t. fbj Strab. (c) Plat, dt rep. Stti:. Cicer. dt fa, hurt. 

(d) Lairs. (ej Aid. 

T 3 


where 
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where fuch Men were to be found ; and Crates, who 
pafs'd by accidentally, being pointed to by the Book- 
feller, he follow’d him, and enter'd himfelf his Dif 
ciple. 

H : .« Ms- if) Crates , finding him over-modeft for a CyxicL 
pen. gave him a Pot full of Pottage to carry through the 
Kiramicon ; and perceiving him hide it with his Coat, 
as being afham’d, broke it with his Stick; upon which 
Zero running away, all wet, was ftopt and chided by 
his Mailer, and fo inur'd to his way of living. Ha¬ 
ving liv d a while with Crates, he afterwards deferted 
him, and (truck in with Stilpo, with whom he liv'd 
Ten years. When Crates, taking hold of his Cloak, 
offer'd to pull him away from Stilpo ; he told him, 
The only Handles for leading a Philofopher, were the 
the Ears; for unlefs he prevail'd upon them, his Heart 
would liill be with Stilpo, though his Body were with 
him. After that he became a Hearer of Xemrates ; 
ar.d ftudy d Dialdlick under Diodorus Cronus, under 
whom he became fuch a pafliofiate Lover of that Sci¬ 
ence, that he gave Two hundred Pieces of Silver for 
the Difcovery of Seven Species of Diale6fick in the 
Fallacy call'd tkc Mover. At la It he heard tg) Pole- 
tntni Dilcourfes againlt Pride. 

His injlitH- {(s' Having been long a Hearer of others, he at lad 
tion cf a betook himfelf to Teaching, in the usuth? sea, the 
Si8 - painted n'.tik, fo call’d from the Pictures of Polygmtus, 
in which near Fourteen hundred Citizens had been put 
to Death in the Reign of the Thirty Tyrants. His 
Pil'd pies were call d at firft Zenonians, and afterwards 
S.oicb, from the Place where he taught. He dilpu- 
red warmly with Philo the Dialectic!?, being a very 
fubrile Diiputant: ar.d was the firft that bounded the 
Range and Locfenefsof Proportions. 

H i c/.m- (»’■' His Eminence in Philofophy. and a conforma- 

rir. ir . ble Prattice, gain’d him fo much Credit among the 
A- he;-:l.-vss, that they intruded him with their Liber¬ 
ties, and depofited into bis hands the Keys of the City. 
His own Countrymen, both at Cyprus and Sidon, re; 
verened iiis Name. And Antigonus Gombus , King ct 
Macedonia, a Prince no lets Eminent for his Vertue, 


than 


if) Lstr:. (g) SuA. Litrt. (h) liter?. ( ) Ibid. 
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than for his Greatnefs, efteem’d him fo much, that he 
always heard him when he came to Athens, and in¬ 
vited him often by Letters to come to him, pleading 
that his Inllru&ion would not only benefit him, but 
all the Macedonians, the People being always fway'd 
by the Example of their Prince: But Zeno being then 
very old and infirm, made his Excufe, and fent in his 
room his Difciple Perfens a Cittiean, and Pbilonides a 
Theban. 

( kj He us’d to fay, Elegant Speeches were like His Apo. 
Alexandrian Silver, of a fine Stamp, but no great Va- thtgmi. 
lue; and folid Difcourles, like theTetradiachmd s of 
Athens, that were flovenly cut, but of great Value. 

Seeing a Beast ftep foftiy over the Kennel; He do's 
well, faid he, in minding the Dirt, ftnce he'cannot fee his 
face in it. A Cjnic \coming to borrow Oil of him, he 
deny’d him, and then bid him take notice which of 
the Two was the mod impudent. To a great Lover 
of Boys he faid, He fear'd thofe Mailers would never 
have much Wit, who were always Converting with 
Children. When Arifton his Difciple (whom he call d 
the Pratler) fpoke fome things foolimly, and many 
things confidently, he laid, His Father mull have been 
drunk when he begot him. To a great Eater that 
us’d to leave nothing for thofe that ate with him, he 
fet a great Fifh before him, and immediately tcolc it 
away, faying, He might eafily fuller for once what 
his Companions fuffer d every day. Being ask’d Que- 
ftions by a young Strippling, that were unbecoming 
one of his Age, he led him to a Looking-glafs, and 
Ihevving him his Face, ask’d him if liich Quellio r s be¬ 
came fuch a Face ? When one cetifur’d many things 
in Antifthencs's Writings, and own’d himfelf unac¬ 
quainted with what was Excellent in him, he askd 
him, If he was not afliam’d to Angle out and remem¬ 
ber the Errors, and not to mind the Excellencies l 
When one cenfur’d the Brevity of the Philefiphers 
Sentences, he faid their very Syllables Ihould b: Ihorter 
than ordinary, if it were poiftble. To a Voting Man 
that fpoke much, he faid, His Ears weie run into his 
Tongue. When one cenfur’d Poleino for propofing 


fit) inert. Athen. Deifn. 

T 4 one 
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one thing and fpeaking another, he frown’d, and faid 
That fhew’d how highly he valued thofe things that 
were granted. He faid, A Difputant fhould have the 
Voice and Lungs of a Comedian, but avoid the Loud- 
nefs; That thofe who fpeak welllhould be allow'd to 
hear, as Skilful Artificers are to fee; and that the 
Hearer fhould be fo attentive, as not to have leifure to 
take Notes. He faid, Moll Philofophers are in many 
things l-cols, and in trivial vulgar things quite Igno¬ 
rant ; Nothing is more unfeemly than Pride, efpeci- 
ully in Young MenThey ought to obferve all ima¬ 
ginable Decency and Mcdelty in their Gate, Gelture, 
and Habit; upon which Head he often repeated thofe 
Verfes of Euripides concerning Capanaus ; 

A plentiful Eftate [apply d his Wants ; 

let all his Wealth ne’er made him vainly Proud ; 

But humble [till, as its humble ft of the Poor. 

He was wont to fay, There was no greater Obflacle 
to the attaining of Knowledge than Poetry ; and no¬ 
thing we ilood more in need of than Time. Being 
ask’d, Who was a true Friend ? he anfwerd, My Other 
filf. Having catch'd his Servant in a piece of Thievery, 
he beat him; and when the Fellow faid, ’Twas his 
Fate to Ileal; Ay, faid he, and to be bangd for your 
pains. He advis d all young Students, not to trouble 
their Brains about Words and Sounds, but to Exer- 
cife their Minds about 'what was truly beneficial; 
When a handfome and Wealthy Youth of Rhodes of- 
ferd to be his Scholar; he, unwilling to receive him, 
made him firtl fir on a dirty Place, and then plac’d 
him among the Beggars; upon which he left him, 
Seeing a Minion cf one of his Friends with a black 
and l-lue Eye, he faid, He faw the Footllepsof Anger, 
not of Love. To one that was anointed with per¬ 
fum'd Ointments; tvhoisthis, faid he, thatfmellsJo 
[tror.g 7 Woman ? When Dionyfius , a noted Re¬ 
factor of his own Opinions, ask'd him why he 
did not Correct himlelf as well as others ; Be- 
caufe , laid he, I do not believe you. He laid, We 
have two Ears and one Tongue given us for this 
Reafon, That we fhould Hear much, and Speak 
little. 
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little (/)• Being invited along with the other Philo¬ 
sophers to Dine with Amigonuss Arabafladors, he 
alone fate filent; ar.d being ask’d what Charadter the 
Ambalfadors Should give of him to Antigonus ; Tell 
rim, Said he, what you Jee ; that here is one who knows 
Imv to hold his peace, which is of all things the hardejt. 

He preferr'd the Man that receives Initru&ion, and 
makes a right ule of it, to him that finds out all things 
of himfelf. Being ask’d what he would do if he 
were revil’d ; he Bid he would do as an Ambalfador 
difmifs’d without an Anfwer (tw). Being wantonly 
2lfc£ied towards Cremonides, when the Lad and Cle, 
mIjcs Sate down, he rofe up; at which Cleanthes ad¬ 
miring, I have heard, faid lie, the moft Skilful Phyfici- 
ms fay, th it the left Cure for Tumours is Reft (#). Ob- 
lervir.g two people at a Banquet, of which the One 
lining next to him, hit the other with his Foot: Zeno 
hit him with his Knee; and when hm turn'd about, faid, 
iTnat do you think your Neighbour [eh then (#).? Being 
ask’d why he exchang’d his wonted Aufterity for Chear- 
Suinefs, over his Cups; he faid, Lupins, tho in them- 
fclves bitter, grow fweet by (leeping (p). He was wont 
to Say, 'Tis better to falter with the Feet than with the 
Tague. When one of his Scholars fpoke foolilhl y, he 
bid him dip his Tongue in his Mind. Being ask’d by 
one of his Friends what Courfe he fhould fake to do 
no Wrong; Imagin, faid he, that 1 am always with you. 

He Said, Neither the Commilfton nor the very Thought 
of Evil are conceal'd from the Gods; even in Sicknefs 
we Should not be nice in our Diet; Rich People are 
not more excufable for Prodigality, than a Cook for 
over-falting the Meat when he has plenty of Salt by 
him; We ought not to enquire whether Men are Free 
of grear Cities, but whether they are Worthy of 'em; 

Dialc click is a juft Meafure fill’d with Chaff and Straw; 
a Man muft live not only to eat and drink, but to ufe 
this life for the obtaining of a happy life. When 
fl)Antigonus in his drink embrac’d him,and offer’d him 
any thing he would ask; Zeno anfwer’d, stt(?Mt 
at once reproving his Vice, and taking 


(I) Utrt. Stcb fir. 12(5. (m) Latrt. (n) Ibid, (o) Ibid, (p) Sttb. 
ftm, (q) Mitn. F.ir. hijl. 9. 26. 
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care of his Health. (?) To a Friend of his too much 
concern'd about his Lands; Vnlefs, Laid he, you lofc 
your Land , it mil lofe you. Stretching out the Fingers 
of his Right hand, he faid(r\ Such is Fancy, then 
contracting them a little, Such is AJJent ; then doling 
them quite, and lhutting his Fill, Such is Comprehen- 
fion ; then putting to it his Left-hand, and fhutting it 
clofe and hard, Such, laith he, isScier.ce, of which only 
the Wife are capable. 

Hu Ptrfm (j) Zeno was a lean tall Man, of a fwarthy Com- 
md Vtr- pjexion, and wry-neck’d: He had a morofe, dogged, 
tw - furly Look : He went very lhabby in his Cloaths, and 
was very frugal and fparing in his Diet, which con¬ 
fided (for the mod part) in a fhort Pittance of Bread 
and Honey, with a few Figs, and a fmaU draught of 
fweet W ine. Kis Continence was fuch, that when 
perfeas his Landlord brought him hopie a She-mindre], 
he deliver'd her back to Perfeus. He was very com- 
plaifant, and would often accompany Antigonus in his 
Drink to Arifloclcs the Mufician's, where they feaded 
and were entertain’d with Mufick. He avoided all 
Popularity, fitting always in the lowed Place; where 
he oftentimes gave others Money to keep off the 
Throng, which he hated, for he was never feen to walk 
with more than two or three at a time ; and at one 
time, when the People gather’d about him, pointing 
to the Wooden Rails of the Altar at the upper end of 
the Stoa ; Tris Altar , laid he, formerly food in the 
middle of the Portico-, but becaufe it was ctmberfmc , 
was remov'd where it now Jlands by it felf ; in iinf man¬ 
ner, if you would but ft and A little further off, yon would 
be left troublefome to us. He was fo far from being of a 
mercenary covetousTemper,that, Demockares offering 
to write to Antigonus for fome fupply to him, he took 
it lo hainoudy, that he would never come into his 
Company more. His Reproofs and Repartees were 
quick and concife, and of a remote Meaning. In 
Continence and Gravity, and even (fays Laertius) in 
Felicity it felf, he outifripp d all Men. His Compa¬ 
nions and Attendants were needy, fotdid, and lhabby 
Fellows, as Timon deferibes 'em: 


(q) Sl(i.firm, 222 . (r) C:f, Acad quajl. 4. (f) hurt. 
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Clofe at his Heels, a Croud of far lets creep, 

Old Hats, buy any Brooms , and Chimney [weep, 

In Tatters, Rags, and Jags, fee inhere the Clown 
They follow, the meer Scam of all the Town. 

(a) He wrote man" Excellent Treatifes on feveral Bis Wrl • 
Subjects, among which that Of Commonwealth is moft 
remarkable, which he compil d while he was an Au¬ 
ditor of Crates. In that Treatife, he advances (b), that 
we Ihould own all Men as our Countrymen and Fel¬ 
low-Citizens, without diftinguifhing Cities and Socie¬ 
ties by different Laws; and reduce all ways of living 
to one level, the natural Right being the fame in all 
Men. Cafius Cenfures the following Affertions in that 
Piece (c), viz,. That Liberal Sciences are of no ufe; 
that all Wicked,Men, tho‘ never lb near related, are 
Enemies one to another; that all Friendfhip and Kin¬ 
dred comes by Goodnefs, not by Alliance, fo that wife 
Parents ought not to be Friends to loolifh Children; 
that Women fhould be Common, and wear the fame 
Habit with Men; that Money is ufelefs; that no Tem¬ 
ples, Courts of Judicature or Publick Schools, fhould 
be built in a Commonwealth. 

(d) In the 98th i'ear of his Age, till which time he m, Death* 
was never fick, he fell and broke his Finger, as he 
walk’d out of his School; upon which, I come, faid 
he, why do you drive me ? and immediately ftrangl’d 
himfelf, having kept School 58 Years (e). Some fay, 
he ftarv'd himfelf to Death. Upon the News of his 
Deceafe (f), Antigonusc ry’dout, What a Spettacle have 
1 loft, for notwithjlanditg all the great Prefents I made 
him, he fill continued the hnmbleft perfon in the World! 

Upon the defire of Amigonus, the Athenians made a 
Decree, proclaiming his Vertue and Temperance, and 
the mutual Conformity of his Life and Doftrine; 
and Ordering his Memory to be honour’d with aTomb 
in the Keramic f upon the publick Charge; which De¬ 
cree was infcrib’d upon two Pillars, one in the Aca¬ 
demy, and the other in the Lycaum. Befides, both the 


(a) Lam. fb) Plut.di mt.jHex.Orat. 1. (c ) Laert. (d) Laert- 

Luiian.de Lmitev. (e) Said. (() Lain. 

Athenians 
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Athenians and Cittieans honour’d him with a Statu e 
in Brafs. Antipater the Sidonian beftow'd this Epi¬ 
taph upon him. 

Here Cittium’; Glory, Zeno the Sublime ; 

Now lies-, who that he might Olympus climb, 

Ne'er Pelion upon Offa ftrove to raife ; 

No fam'd Herculean Deeds advanc'd his Praife: 

For by his Vertue he found a pathlefs Way 
To Starry Mansions and the Seats of Day. 

To which Zcnodottts the Stoick, Diogenes’s Difciple, 
added another. 

A Frugal life he liv'd, till Time did Snow 
ALijtjiiik Rtv rence on his Aged Brow : 

By dint, ofWit he made the Foe give ground. 

While for his Weapons Mafic itline Words he found ; 

A Seel with matchlefs Vizftr to defend, 

That Man's beloved Liberty maintain'd. 

What iho Phoenician born ; from thence what fhamc f 
Waft not from thence the mighty Cadmus camel 
Woo firfl taught Greece tkofe Letters that have fince 
Fill d all the World with Grecian Eloquence. 

In Commendation of Zeno, and of all the Stoick; in 
General, Atbentus the Epigrmmatijl thus expreffes 
himfelf. 

Oh happy Mortals, skill'd in Stoick Lore, 

How do’s the World your Documents adore! 

Virtue, they cry, ‘tis Vertue ; only (he. 

That crowns the Soul with true felicity. 

She guides erroneous Man, and leads him light, 
Guards pop leas Cities from invading Might ; 

Wile ethers, by the Charms of Pleafure fway’d, 

Are by their Plcafiurcs to defiruttion led. 

Thefe were the Monuments of Zeno’; Name ; 

That Stoick Doctrine rear’d to Stoick Fame ; 

And fair Mneinofyne preferves cm (till, 

That Men may ftill be happy, they that will. 
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To which, in the laft place, Laertius adds an Epitaph 
of his own. 

Many Reports of Zenos Death has Fame 

Spread through th’ enquiring tVorld ; fome fay,the flame 

Of Nature dampt, his wafted Fire went out ; 

But the report of being ftarvd I doubt. 

Tet Old he was ; nor could his feeble Feet 
Suftain his feebler Body through the Street: 

Thus flopping forth his School, upon his hand 
He fell ; which J'oon the quick dtfafter fpraind. 

And then , as if admonifh'd by the fall, 

I come, he cryd, what needs my Fate to call ? 

The moft Eminent of his Difciples were thefe : Per- m, 
feus the Son of Demetrius , a Cittiean(a), who, ac- pits. 
cording to fome, was a Servant fent by Antigonus to Perfeus. 
Zeno to Tranfcribe his Writings; upon which account 
Bion {6 , reading the Infcription on his Statue, faid, 

0 (hould have been owmit, a Servant. This 
Philofopher was preferr'd by Antigonus to the Govern¬ 
ment of Acrocorhtkus, which was the Key of the Pe- 
kponnefus ; and whilft he was a Feafting (c), the Fort 
was furpriz’d by Aratus the Sicyonian , who, according 
to Paufanias, put him to Death. He wrote feveral 
Books,particularly one of Commentaries a gainft Plato's 
Laws {d) ; and elteem'd thole Gods who invented fome 
things very uletul to human life (e). Anfto, the Son Arifto. 
of Miltiadcs a Chian, forfook his Mafter Zeno ; and 
being addifted to Senfuality, advanc’d, that the ulti¬ 
mate End confute in an Indifference or Medium be¬ 
tween Vertue and Vice; all thele things being alike, 
and it being indifferent for a Wife man to aft either 
part; that Phyficks are above U9; that Ltgick is an uie- 
iefs Cobweb; and tint the Vtttues have sQuodamrr.odo- 
tativc relation one to another. Iking a treat Mafter 
of Perluaiion, and dilputing often in the Cynofarges, 
he became Mafter of a Se t cail d Ariftonian, Having 
lliffly maintain’d that Wile men do not entertain Opi- 


(a) Laert. (b) A:hn. (■) lilt'. (Jj Cicer. (ej Utrt. Cie. dt 
f.n. 4. 
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nions, as being arriv'd at certain Knowledge: Pcrfem 
convinc'd him of the contrary, by his doubting, when 
one Boy gave him a depefitum ,and another re-demanded 
it, whether the laft was the fame with the firft. He 
rail'd at ArccfiUus, calling him a Corrupter of Youth; 
and feeing an Hermophrodite BuD, faid, It was a fit Ar¬ 
gument for Arcefilaus againft Energy. Several Trea 
tifes are attributed to him, mod of which are by Pa. 
n&tlus and Soficrat s affirm'd to be Arifio the Peripa¬ 
tetic^ : He was kill'd by the Vehemence of the Sun’s 
Erillos. Beams upon his Bald Head(/). Erillut (call'd by 
Cicero, Blevillns) a lovely Carthaginian Boy, being rid 
of his Suitors by being Ihav'd by Zenos Order, ltudied 
Phijofophy under him, and became Mafter of a Seft 
call'd Herilliaxs. He wrote feveral Moral Treatifes in 
a Laconick pithy Style; afferting, the ultimate End to 
be Science, which is a habit fufceptive of Fancies fal¬ 
ling under Reafon ; tbo' fometimes he infinuates, that 
there's no End, it being chang'd by the things or their 
Adjunfts, as the Brals of a Statue; that the difference 
between mJr and vse7s\©- lies in this, That the one 
is purfued by the Foolifh as well as the Wife, the 
other by the Wife only; and that the Medium’s be¬ 
twixt Vertue and Vice are things of indifference. 
Dionyfios. (g) Dioyjius, the Son of Theophantus an Heraciite, re¬ 
volting from Zeno to the Cyreneans was Sir-nam'd 
o uslaatittr®-, the Retrattcr. He was much addifted 
to Senfuality, and afferted the ultimate End to be 
Pleafure. Being griev'd for his own Purblindnefs, he 
durft not affert Grief to be a thing indifferent. He 
wrote feveral Treatifes, and was ftarv'd to death, when 
Sphstns. 80 Years old. (h) Spharus of Bofphorus, having heard 
Zeno and Cleanthet , went to Alexandria ; where ha¬ 
ving maintain'd that a Wife man do's not opinionare, 
and the King charging him with an Affent to a falfe 
apprehenfion in taking Quinces of Wax for real ones, 
he replied, That he did not affent that they were 
Quinces, but that it was probable they were Quinces(i), 
and that comprehenfwe Fancy differ'd from probable. 
Being accus’d by Mnefijlratut for denying Ptolemy 


(0 Laert, (g) Ltert. (h) Letrt, (i) Aiken. 
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to be King {a), he faid, He thought Ptolemy , or fuch a 
one, to be King. He wrote feveral Pieces, a Cata¬ 
logue of which may be feen in Laertius (b). Thefe 
were Zeno s Difciples; befides Cleanthes his Succeffor, 
plilon a The ban , Calippsts a Corinthian, Pojfidonius of 
Alexandria, Athenodorus of Soli ; and the Eretrian 
Youth mention'd by Stebaus, who being beat by his 
Father, took it patiently, and faid, He had learn'd of 
Zm to bear the Anger of a Father without making 
Opposition. 

\c) Philofophy is the Exercife of Vertue. As there The Stoick 
are three Kinds of Vertues, namely, Natural, Moral, philofophy. 
and Rational ; fo there are three Parts of Philofophy, 
namely, Phyfickt, Ethicks , and Logick^ That Logick is 
a diftinft pare of Philofophy, is prov'd by two Argu¬ 
ments : (a) 1. Philofophy is converfant about Logiclg, 
and LogiciMets both in Matter and Scope, from the 
Aftive or Moral Philofophy, and from the Contempla¬ 
tive Part or PhyJickj. Ergo, Logickjs a part of Philo¬ 
fophy diftinft from the reft. 2. No Art makes its 
own Inftruments; but Logick^ is made by Philofophy ; 

Therefore 'tis not an Inftrument, but a part of \t(e). 

Some compare Philofophy to a Field, of which Phy- 
ficks are the Soil, Ethicks the Fruit, and Logick. the 
Fence: Others to an Egg, of which Logickjs the Shell, 
thyficks the White orNourifnment, and Ethicks the 
Volk or Chicken: Others (going upon the infepara- 
blenefsof its Parts) to a Living Creature, of which 
finfuks is the Blood and Flefli, Logick, the Bones and 
Nerve;; , and Ethicks the Soul. Among thele Parts, 
A'x'Jeads the V 7 an, it being neceflary tirft ro fortify 
tlie Mind, before the other things are committed to its 
Charge. 

(f) There are two Parts of Logick, namely, Rhetc. Logick. 
riband DialcBick: The former is the Science of w r ell 
Speaking, and is either deliberative, judicial or demon- 
pnative ■■ The latrer is a Science, teaching our Reafon 
rot to err in the reception of Fancies : For the Inlh u- 


(a) Laert. (b) Ibid, (c) Ethic Jtrm. 198. (1) Lsert. Plut. it 

Pile. Phil, (e) Phi'op. itt l.i. /Inal. Pn:r. Ammon. in Caleg Sect Em. 
t) r - ados, logic. 1, (tj Laert. Pint, dc fiac. Philof.Scxt. Empyr. Cic. Ac*- 
dm1. quip. 
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ments by which the Truth is difcern'd, are Fancy and 
Strife. The former is a fort of External impulfe that 
joyns the Senfes; which, when receiv’d and approvd, 
is call’d Comprehenfion j and when comprehended, lo 
as not to be fhiken by Realbn, is call d Science. The 
perception and difcerr.ing of Truth is call’d Judgment. 
The judge of Truth is comprehenfive Fancy, or (ac- 
Senfe. cording to the ancient Stoicks) Right Realbn. Senfe 
is a Spirit arifing from the lupreme Part of the Soul, 
and penetrating to the Organs. All our Conceptions 
depend upon it; the Evidence that attends it exceeds 
all the Influence of perfuafive Difcourfe ; and foraf- 
much as Mature has given it for a Rule of Knowledge, 
it mull needs furnilh us with true and faithful Con¬ 
fer*. ceptions. Fancy (fo call’d from Light) difcovers 
both it felf and its Caufe. 'Tis an ImprelTion in the 
lupreme Part of the Soul. By Imprejfton, Chry/ippus 
ur.derftood Alteration, to avoid the Ablurdity of live- 
ral Imprellions or Figures in the fame Body at the fame 
time, when the Soul, for inftance, apprehends a Tri¬ 
angle and a Square. Fancy is confin’d to the fupreme 
Part of the Soul, to exclude the fmarting of a finger, 
and fuch-like Imprellions or Alterations. We mult 
underftand this Alteration in the fupreme Part of the 
Soul to be made by Perfualion, to exclude Appetite, 
Ajfent, and Compreher.fm, which are Alterations in the 
fupreme Part of the Soul made by Operation. Of 
Fancies, lome being receiv’d by the Senles, are form’d 
from things that have a real Exiftence, and are made 
without Conceflion or Affent; Others are not fa fie, 
as thofe of Incorporeal things: Some are Rxtion.il 
(call’d Intelligence) as being peculiar to Realonable 
Creatures ; Others Irrational, as in Brutes : Some A< a- 
ficial, others Natural: fome probable, or eafil y receiv d; 
others improbable. Of probable and improbable Fan¬ 
cies, fome are true, lom efalfe ; fome neither true nor 
fatfe, being taken from the Genus, as Man in General 
is neither Grecian nor Barbarian ; and fome again both 
true inAfalfe, as, that Oreftes met Eldlra, was true 
that Ihe was a Fury, was fallc. Of True Fancies 
fome are Compreben/tve , as being imprefs’d by anc 
conformable to, that which has a real Exillence, with 
out any Impediment or Diffualive Circumllance 
Others are not Comprehenfive , which in Sicknefs c 
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other Diforders arife very often from that which is 

not. The fruftraneous Fancv ariling from nothing, 

as in Madmen, &c. is call d Phantafticon , and its Ob- 

jeft is call’d Phantafm ; whereas the true Fancy which 

fhevveth both it felf and its Caufe, Chriftens its Objeft 

or Caufe Phantafion. Truth is the Enunciative Science Truth uni 

of all true things. True is a thing impreE'd on the True. 

Mind by that which is; and that in fuc 1 a manner 
as cannot be from that which is not. So that Truth^ 
being a collective Body, differs from true , which is 
incorporeal, uniform, and fimple, and competible to 
Children, Fools, &c. who are uncapable of the Science 
call’d Truth. Comprehenfton ( rj\e.\tmn<) is a firm and Cmpre- 
true Knowledge; which Zeno represented by clutching hm[m. 
hisFift. Non-Comprehenfive Fancies, are fuch as we 
have in Dreams and Frenzies, when we do not aftu- 
ally fie or hear luch and fuch things, but only think 
fo. Comprebenfm is either occafion’d by incurring Evi¬ 
dence (or Sen/e) as that of White, Black, &c. Or by 
Tmfuion ana CoMlion from evident things, and that 
either by AJJimilarion, as when we know Socrates by 
his Picture; or by Cmpofiion, as we know a Centaur, 
which is compounded of a Horfeand a Man; or by 
Analogy either in the way of Augmentation or Dimi¬ 
nution, as the Apprebenfion of huge Monlters or Pig¬ 
mies. Since many things are comprehended and per¬ 
ceiv’d by the Senfes, there’s a needfity of Ajfent ; for rlp»t, 
the Soul is oblig’d to joyn Hfue with evident things, as 
much as the Stone is to go downwards. Tho' this 
djjent or Approbation ^«w<*w'Siew) is neceflariiy 
rais’d by the Fancy, yet it is in our power; juft as a 
Cylinder or Cone receive indeed the beginning of their 
Motion from an external Impulle, but continue that 
Motion by vertue of their own natural Volubility. 

Tis true, there are forne involuntary Fancies that ftrike 
the Mind of a fudden, by a fort of Violence, fuch as 
thole occafion’d by an hideous Noife, terrifying News, 
ox which difturb the Mind an 1 Reafon by certain 
rapid and inconfiderate Motions. But the Fancies by 
which a Wife man examines thefe, and ftrips ’em of 
their terrifying Qualities, are voluntary. Senfe, the Notinu, 
Rule of Science, imprints on our Minds certain Noti¬ 
ons or Ida *; for the fupreme Part of the Soul is, at 
firft, like clean Paper, apt to receive Impreftions, the 
V conti- 
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continuance of which makes Memory, as a Multitude of 
the fame Impreifions makes Experience. Some of thefe 
lied are natnr.il, and call'd Anticipations ; others are 
acquir'd, and are Notions properly lo call'd. All Men 
agree in lome Common Motions; (b that all difference 
of Thought arifes from the various Application of 
thefe firft Morions to particular things. As the Com¬ 
prehensions of Ser.fe, that cannot be Shaken by Reafon, 

Srncend are call'd Science ; fo the Reverfe of thefe are call d 

Osiuen. Ignorance, to which Opinion is near ally d, being an 
infirm, weak Alfent, peculiar to Fools, is Science is to 
W ife men. But the Aflent, given to a comprehensive 
Fancy, being the Mealure of Truth, is common to 
both. 

ofXor ’s. i a ; Notions, Wards, and Tnings are joyn'd together. 

Having already taken a View of Notions, we proceed 
to Word '; upon which Subject the Stoicks were fo par¬ 
ticular, that Cicero call d them the Architect of Words. 
The Mind declares by Speech, what it receives by Fan¬ 
cy. Speech is an articulate Voice. Voice is a Per- 
ciifl'cn of the Air. Pronunciation relates to the Voice , 
and Speaking to the thing fignified by it; fo that Chil¬ 
dren, Partcts, &c. do not fpeak, neither are their 
Words properly fuch, it being Eflential to a word to 
be i".gnihcative. In Wrrds we are to confiiier their Ori 
gin, lover, Declenjiov, and Order. As for the fir ft, 
{'yrjuo;r,V ) we mutt trace it either in the Similitude 
betwixt 1 kings and Sounds, as in neighing, bleating,See. 
Cr the Similitude betwixt the Sound of the word,and 
the way in which the thing affefts anothtr Senfe, as 
betwixt the harfh Sounding Cru.v, and the harfii Pain 
that attends it; Or in the Similitude of the Things 
themfelves, as betwixt Crur i and the wood of a Crux j 
Cr in the Vicinity of things, which extends to the 
Thing, and irs Efficient, Effea,cr containing Meafure, 
as pores:s j feeditate, pretests a potaaao, and ttrbs ab orbr, 
and even to Contrariety, as Lucas quod mistime lu¬ 
cent, , dec. With reference to the Second, viz. The P»w 
of Words v.-i sr.-ue.r6- m- ) we muft unfold the Am¬ 
biguity of Words; for all iingle Words are ambigu- 


(s) Leers. Cicer S'xt Enpjr. First is p ! a:. Phil. S A-'guJf. de iitlV.- 
Z>’,rj[ Hiliian. de e»mp. Verb. Yarn de ling, hliti. 
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ous; and that Ambiguity mud be explain’d and de¬ 
termin’d by other words, not taken fingly, becaufe in 
that State they are equally ambiguous with the Words 
that want to be explain’d, but joyn'd in a Sentence, 
as in the way of Difputation. Th sDeclenfion of Words 
confifts either in Analogy , which is a like Declination 
of like, or Anomaly , which is an unequal Declination. 

The Order or Syntax of Words, as treated by the Sto- 
; f (f, is not Rhetorical , but DialcBick. The Excellen¬ 
cies of Speech, are, Propriety , Perfpicuity , SuccinB- 
r,ifs, Decorum , and Eloquence. The Capital Imper¬ 
fections to be avoided, are Barharifm and Stlevijm. 

There is one fort of Speech call’d Definition, which D 
tells what a thing is. ’Tis made by taking thofe things 
which are common to the thing defin’d and ether 
things, and pudding thefe till they become peculiar. 

There are fome Definitions of things real and lenllble, 
as an Houle, Or. and others of Notions, as PoflelTion, 
Kindred, &c. Some of Partition, when the thing pro¬ 
pos’d is torn in pieces; and others of Divfion, when Div f -> 
the divided Species are all comprehended under one 
Genus. In a good Divifm the Species mult exhauft 
the Genus •, and one Species muft not be compre¬ 
hended under another. When one of thefe Species is 
divided into its own Inferiors, we call it SnBdiiiJiw. 

Now a Genus is the Comprehenfion of many Noti- G, 
ons under one, as of all Living Creatures under the 
General Notion o f an Animal: And a Specks is one ~r h: - 
ot the Notions thus comprehended. If the Genus has 
RO Superior Genus, we ca'l it Genus Gere,■alijfimum : 
and if the Species has no Species under it, we call it 
Species infima. 

(a) After Notions and W ords, we come to Things , 
which the Stoicks call’d rjyyA 0Contingents. The 
Surr.mum genus of all things is u, fumewkat, which 
comprehends both Real and Notional things: whereas 
ew extends only to Corporeals. There arc four Kinds 
of Things, namelv, SnhjefiTh-.alitativcs, J lunnodo- 
tstives in themfelves and Qumodctat vrs as to others. 

The SuhjeB (76 -fe-.ad») is Twofold; t i<. tlie Jl-jt 


( 1 ) Lltrt. Philip in /Sr.Ap prior, itr.pl in Ca'.rgor. S-.x‘. tmfy 
hg- /tux. Aphndit. in Tip 4 /bnmm 
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Subjett, i. e. Matter expert of all Qualities; and the 
fecond, i.e. Matter inverted with Qualities, asBrafs,^, 
Qualitative! are Bodies fubfiftingleparately from their 
Subjefts; for whatever affc&s a Body, muft it felf be 
Corporeal: fo that all Accidents are Bodies feparate 
from their Subjects. Some Qualitative! are founded 
upon any difference, whether of Motion or Habit: 
Others have a difference endow’d with Habit. Habits 
are things not only joyn'd by Contiguity, but united; 
ar.d ate capable of Intention and Remiffion; which 
difpojitior.s are not. gaw/.y is the Habit of that which 
is Qualitative. When Qualities are Caules, they are 
call d F«r»:s ; when they are Effcfts, they’re call'd 
c::-r , which werd extends to all Meraphyfical Acci- 
cents. £>^>mdct!tiit< ( 7.' k/)'*) affect Matter 

not by Habits, but in this or that manner: under 
which Head the Suit is comprehend Quantity, Place, 
Time, Figure, Form, Aflion, Paffion, &c. Qtaxcx- 
takes as to ethers (t a rr/.s v sms ) are either 
Sin fie Ri utiies, which by their proper Charafter re- 1 
fpect another tiling; or Q-cmcdoi alive Relatives,* hich 
happen to another with an alteration of externalCir- 
cumftances, not ou: of inherent difference, but ir. 
pure harir, as Father, the Right fide, &c. To Retun 
to things in General. A mean betwixt Kctiixs anti 
Things is what we call ditibit, i c- a Notion retainc 
in the Mind, but ready to breait forth. Of Dicieb 
(> ) feme are Defective, which have an imperfect 

Enunciation, as vriteth ; others are Per fell , as com 
pleating the Sentence; feme of which complea: it 
without Affirmation cr Negation, Verity orFaKity. 
as in Interroeaticns, Fercontations, Imperative tx- 
p r t(lions, Adjurations, Imprecations, Wilhes, Suppo- 
fil s, Exclamations, Compilations, and Dubitaticns 
and others compleat the Sentence by Affirmation 01 
Negation, and are always either true or falfe. Theft 
laft are call’d Axioms, DejfSive Dicibles arc culld 
Caregeremata ^hen they are predicated of another. 
If the Predicate, together with the Subjeft, makes an 
Axiim, ’tis call d 5 d/s^pa, as Socrates walketb. If 1! 
requires an Oblique Cafe to compleat the Axiom, ‘tie 
call’d as, Cicero favd his Country, \\ 

the Ccnffrufticn requires two Oblique Cafes,’tis cant 
ikfiptiaa, an, It pleafes me to r me to thee, Some 0 
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jt/irtnts are Right , which have an A6lion or Motion 
tending to another, as Heareth, Seeth, &c, others Su- 
.,j,ii and Paftve , as I am heard-, others Neuter, as I 
i«;V: and others again are Reciprocally A Stive or 
PaiTive. Upon this Head the Sttick* take occafion to 
diilinguifh the Cafes of a N'oun; calling that a right 
Cafe which falls directly from the Notion in the Mind, 
and that oblique, which falls indirectly. As for the 
mfeft Dicib’cs, call'd Axioms, Vr< efli-.A; Axioms, 
f.c'j, Affent being due to an Aflfimitive or Negative 
Propofition : They are either Simple or C impounded. 

OfSimple Axioms fome are Negative,in which a Nega- simple. 
tire Particle affects th eCopala ; others V Aver fully Ne¬ 
gative, as, No man walletb ; fame Privative, as, He is 
inhumane-, fome Predicative, confuting of a Right 
Cafe and a Predicate, as, Dion wallet ; lome Definite, 

This man walks ; fome Indefinite, as, A certain man 
; and fome intermediate between the definite and 
indefinite, as, Socrates fitteth. Compound Axioms con- C impound, 
fill of an Antecedent, which i nmediately follows the 
Hypothetic^ Particle, tho' perhaps laft in Order; and 
a Qonfeqttent. The Rules of Hypothetic^ Confequences 
are thefe : From a true Antecedent comes a true Con- 
fequent : from a falfe, a faille: from falfe, a true, as, 

Ij ti;e Earth flies, it is : From a true Antecedent there 
cannot be a falfe Confequent, as, That the Earth is, will 
not conclude that it flies. Of Compound Axioms 
fane are annex'd by the conneftive Conjunction //; 
in which the Comex is true, when the contrary of the 
Cmfequent is inconfiltent with the Antecedent, and 
falle if it be otherwife; Some Adnex, or connected by 
the Conjunction Whereas, which may be reckon d a 
Species of the comex'd ; Some Conjunctive, being joyn’d 
by the Copulative Conjun6tions, and, both,Hie. Soma 
f>ss;tinfHve, being joyn'd by the Conjunction Either, 
in which one part is always falfe, and the oopofites 
ought to be contrary: Some Can fa!, being joynd by the 
Conjunction Becattfc: Some Declarative of the more, as, 

T-s more Day than Night: and fome Declarative of the 
hf>, as, ‘Tis left Diy thin Night. Thole Adorns are 
Contrary ( J. w/Aai x,) of whicli the one affirms what Contrary, 
fbe other denies. Some Contraries are disjunctive, as, 

T:: a.yr D t) or Night: fi.ne fab disjunctive, as, He 
taker f;s :r walks l ;e >.ci’i:r fat nor wal'r. In Dif- 
V ; jttnclivo 
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j-mclive Contraries, the Affertion of the one remove; 
the other, and e contra. In Vniverfal Sub-disjunBivu 
both cannot be true, neither can both affirm or deny, 
but both may be falfe : In Particular Sub.disjunttiu' s 
■r.i both may be true. Some Axioms are poffible , as Din- 
= i clcs lives ; others impoffible, as the Earth flies : f ome 
' neccffary, which cannot be otherwife, as, Vertuc is pro. 
finable ; others Contingent , as Dion walks. Some of 
the Sticks confin'd Portability to fuch things as either 
are or Ihall be; others extended it to things that (hall 
never have a Being. Some held that which is pall to 
be neceflarily true: others deny d it. Some afferted, 
that an impoffible Propofition may be inferr'd from a 
poffible one; as, If Dion be dead, he is dead ; for, ac¬ 
cording to them, the latter Propofition, he is dead , can¬ 
not be predicated of a dead roan, becaufe he is a de- 
monftration of a living Creature: Others afferted the 
contrary. Some Axioms are Probable ; fome Part- 
doxal, as being conttary to the Opinion of the Vulgar; 

V and fome Reasonable, which have many Conditions re- 
" quifite to the Truth; as, I (hall live to morrow. Some 
Axioms are Reciprocal, and that either by way of Ptr- 
zerjion, or Converfion , or t/£ quipo/lence. Under the 

Head of Axioms, the Stoicks bring in Signs, which ate 
Antecedents in a true Connex, capable to detecf the C» 
fequent, which is not yet manifift. Some Signs ate 
Demonjlrative, which lead us to the knowledge of the 
thing by Reafoning and Confequence, as Milk in a Wo¬ 
man's Breafts is a fign of her being deliver’d of a Child. 
Others are Communicative , which, together with the 
hgn, difcover the thing itfclf, as fmoak do‘s fire. 

' ■>. Reafin or Argument confifts of a Sumption ('• 
-Affumption (ssgjrxnT^) and Inference ( Pn<toei ), It 
- differs from AAftotle s Syllogifms, in this, That it may 
have but one Propofition or Pramijja , as in the us ;• 
> w.WW; ex. gr. Thou /iw)?,therefore thou breatheft\M 
theCondufionis not neceflarily different from the Pre 
mifes: As in the la.zo-iao-.u, If it is day, it is d*y 
but, See. And in the dJ-.trJfa; ■ntcyim%, It is eiM 
«.ry or not day ; but it is not day, Ergo, It is not as* 
I-'or there are three forts of Reafons , in which th 
' onclufion do's not neceflarily flow from the Pretn: 
fes; t«, the ws otDifitt .la mention'd but now; rk 
-.- -;: 3 K&x Tr.ry'vAis, as, the fir ft is greater than the j> 
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loud, the fecond greater than the third ; Therefore the 
firft is greater than the third: Which do s not conclude 
Syllogiliicafly, for want of a major Fropolicion: And 
hilly, the mArr-ofe topi, as, Everypft thing is ho - 
Deft , every honeft thing good, every good thing is expe- 
tible in it fe/f, Ergo, Every ju(t thing is good -, where 
there is a fuperfluous Sumption : Ur, Whatjocvcr is 
dijfohid is void of fcnfc ; what is void of fenfc, pertain- 
eth not to us ; Ergo, Deathpertaixcth not us : where a 
Conlequent of the Conciufion isinferr'd inftead of the 
juft Conciufion. The Sumption and Aifumpiion are 
fuppos’d to be approv'd Axioms. Some Reafons are Cmclnfm 
Cmtnfive, fome laconclujive. The Coachfive may ei- Rtafint. 
ther be true or falfe as to their Matter, becaule a faltt 
Inference may jullly follow from falfe Sumptions. 

Of True Reajbns, fome are Demonfirat ivc , (bme rat. 
Demonftrative. In the former an uncertain Inference 
is drawn from certain and evident Sumptions: In the 
latter e contra. Of Conclufive Reafons , feme are Sylto- 
gifms, that is, Hypothetical Arguments, in which more 
cannot be concluded, or one of the Sumptions (at lead; 
is above further proof. Thefe Syllogifms are either SjUsgifms. 
connex, which contain a Connex Axiom; or Conjuntl 
confiding of a Conjunfl Sumption; or Disjuntt con¬ 
fiding of a Disjunctive Axiom , one part of which is 
always true, and the other falfe; the Knowledge of 
which was by Chryftppus attributed to Dogs, by reafoa 
of their Sagacity in chufing a Third way, when by 
their feent they have found that the Prey was not gone 
’ny of the other two ways. Syllogifms are rankd in 
leveral Moods. A fintple Mood is call d -rrj-Q-. R I'm it. 
Compounded Mod, in which we rtiorten long Sentences, 

(as, Jf Plato lives,he breaths ; But the fi ft ; Ergo, the 
fecond ) is call’d xopedziQ-. Some Moods are Demon- 
ft cable, which require further Demonltration ; others 
Uiemonjlrable, which conclude fo evidently, that they 
need no Demonllracion. Chryftpptes makes Five ln- 
demonftrabk Moods. The Firll, from the Connex and 
the Antecedent, concludes the Conlequent. The Se¬ 
cond, from the Confequent of the Connex, and the 


fa) Lacrt Afox Apbred in steal. Prior.'fr Top c, ScXt. tmpyr Jiuy.'if, 

dr. Topic. 

V 4 Con- 
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Contrary of the Confequent, concludes the Contrary 
of the Antecedent. The Third, from a Negative Con- 
junft, and one of its Members, inferrs the Contrary to 
the other. The Fourth, from a Disjun&ive Axiom, 
and one of its Members, inferrs the Contrary cf the 
other. The Fifth, from a Disjunftive, and the Con¬ 
trary of one of its Members, inferrs the other. But 
there are o r her Conducive Reafons, that are not Syllo- 
giftical, which conclude immethodicaliy, and always 
omit fomething. Thefe were frequently us'd by the 
Stoic'rj, who, when they omitted an Inference , call d 
'em tr-aZiMbui oi, and, when they left out a Demon, 
launch- ftrativc Propofirion, o%. As for Inconclitfne 
it-je R(«- Reafons, they are either fuch, by the Incoherence of 
fine. the Proportions, as, If it it day, it is light: But Com 
is fold ; Ergo, ’tit light : or by a redundance or fuper- 
fluity, as, If it is day, it is light: But it .is Day am 
Vert'ue profiteth ; Ergo, it is light: or by defett, as, 
Riches are either HI or good (here wants or indifferent :) 
But they are good ; therefore they are ill: or elfc by be¬ 
ing in an ill figure. As for falfe Reafons or Sophifms, 
they are peculiar to Sophifts: and are drawn up in le- 
veral Ranks; of which elfewhere. So much for the 
I/gick of the Stoicks. 

mo R/4 L The Stoicks divided Ethicf into thefe heads: Of 
PHI l. 0- appetite, of Good and IH, of Paffms , of Virtue, of the 
SOP HT. ultimate End, cf the fir ft Eftimation , of Allions and 
Offices , to which we may add that of Wife and Ver- 
tuous Perfons. 

Of Jppc- (a) The firft Appetite of an Animal is to preferve 
tite. it felf, Nature having recommended it to its own care: 
for before the Acceflion of Pleafure or Grief, young 
Creatures covet what conduces to their Welfare, and 
avoid the contrary: and indeed all defire muft needs 
fpring from the love and care of themfelves: So that 
Pleafure is an after AccelTion, and is not to be plac'd 
among the natural Principles of Love to ourlelves. 
We naturally love thofe things that are firft propos'd to 
us by Nature, as appears from the choice a young 
Creature would make of found -no able Limbs, of 
Truth, and other things, that are valued for their own 


fakes. 


(i) Sill. Eclog. Ethic Laers. Ciccr. de fin. 
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fakes. For whatever is agreeable to nature is expe- 
tible in it felt, and the contrary is in it felf to be 
avoided. This natural Appetite is the Source of all 
Offices, even of Wifdom it felf; tho' we afterwards 
efteem Wifdom more than the means by which we 
arriv'd at it. 

[b) The Objeft of our Appetites is either good, ill, of Gni 
or indifferent. Good is a thing expetible in it felf. »nd It. 
The Knowledge of it is acquir'd by Collation of 
Reafon. To Good belongs all Vertue and Vertuous 
Aftions and Perfons; which are accompany'd with 
joy, Chearfulnefs, &c. Ills are the contrary Vices, 
and vitious Things, the Accefftons of which are Dif- 
content, Affliction, and the like. So'that both Ver- 
tues and Vices, have their diftinft retainers, that are 
not properly either Vertues or Vices, but claim the 
Title of Good or Ill. Some goods are continual, as 
Vertue, Senfe, c Ire. others intermit, as Joy, Hope, &c. 

In like manner Vice is a continued 111; and Fear, 

Grief, &c. are intermitting evils. There are three forts 
of Good, viz. the Good from which profit cometh, as 
Vertue ; the good by which it comes,as Vertue andVertu- 
ous Ail ions; and the good which may profit,asVertue, 
Vertuous Aftions, and Perfons. TheReverfeof thefe 
makes as many forts of Evil. Some Goods are lodg’d 
in the Soul as Vertue and Vertuous Actions; others 
are extrinfecal, ns a good Country, a true Friend, &c. 
and others are neither within nor without the Soul, as 
Good and Virtuous men who are happy in themfelves. 

In like manner, fomellls are internal, (ome external, 
and fome neither. Of Internal goods fome are Af- 
fe&ions, asVertue: Some habits, as the ftudy of Ver¬ 
tue ; and fome neither, as the Aits of Vertue. The 
fame may be faid of Internal evils, with reference to 
Vice. Again, fome Goods are Efficient, as a Friend; 
fome Final, as all Vertuous Aftions; and fome are 
both, as all Vertues, which are both the parrs and 
compleaters of Happinels. In like manner Ills may 
undergo the fame divifion. Some Goods are expetible 
iu themfelves, and fome are only preparatory to others: 


(b) Scxt. Ewftr. Tyrrh. S;si/. Eclog. Lirt, Cicer. de fin. 
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Some are neceflary to Beatitude, as all Vertues and 
their Afts •, and fome are unnece(Tary,as joy.Hope^V, 
In like manner, Vices are necejfarj , and all Pal', 
lions tmnecejjary, to infelicity Some Goods confift 
in Motion, as Joy, ere. others in Affection,as Repofe, 
Vertue, &c. Some are Abfolute, as Knowledge- 
others Rektiie , as Friendlhip, which is a Community 
of Life and Confent of Studies. Some are (imple, as 
Knowledge others mixt, as the Enjoyment of Chil¬ 
dren, a good Ufe of Life, Ore. The fame Diftin&ions, 
are appliable to 111. Every good thing is Beneficial, 
Expedient, Profitable, lifeful, Commendable, Dtfi- 
rtble, Comfortable, and Juft. And every evil thin; 
is the reverie o' all thefe. Perfeft Good is calld 
tuoitv,i.e. Fair or Honeft,ts confiftirg of all the Numbers 
requifite for an exaft Symmetry. And the greateft 
evil is call'd <u%cj i, i.e. Foul or Di(hone ft. So that 
Hone fly and Good, Difhonefty and Evil , are reciprocal 
Terms. For all Good is laudable, and all laudable things 
ame honeft. Befides, all good being expetible, is 
amiable, and therefore, Laudable and Honeft: And 
as Glory is inconfiftent with mifery, fo it con¬ 
cludes that Happinefc is a Companion of Ho- 
nefty , which claims the only juft Title, to Glory, 
So that, upon the whole, to live happily and honeftlv 
is the only Goody and nothing is Evil but what isdit- 
honeft- All Good is equal, and admits neither of rie- 
creafe nor increafe. And wbatfoever is worthy of out 
efteem, comprehends a happy Life: So that a wife 
Man is happy in the midft of pain, that being no 
Evil: and all the efteem -nd defire of corporeal En¬ 
joyments is eclips'd by the fpiendor of Vertue; which 
is not the lefs expetible, for being attended by pain, 
or a Ihorter Life. As for thole things wh ch are Li- 
different, i.e. neither Good nor III, they are of three 
Sorts, i. Some of ’em move neither the Appetite nor 
Averfion, as to take up a Straw, Ore. 2. Some move 
'em equally, as two pieces of Silver of equal Value, 

S . Some conduce neither to Hapoinefs nor Mifen, 
ut may be us'd Well or 111, as Health, Wealth, 
Strengrh, Glory, &c. Thefe are indifferent, became 
we may make a good or bad ufe of 'em; which can¬ 
not be (aid either of Good or Evil. 

(4) When 
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[a) When the Soul, mov'd by the natural Appetite, oftbtPaf- 
purfues any objeft, it is either mov'd equally and ac -/>•”>• 
cording to Reafon, which is call'd Joy, or immode¬ 
rately and unequally, which is call’d Pleafure. To 
thefe two, Caution and Fear correfpond, in the avoid¬ 
ing of evil Objefts. So that there are three good Af- 
fedions of the Mind, via.. Joy oppofite to Pleafure ; 

Caution oppofite to Fear ; and Will or a conftant and 
rational Appetite, oppofite to Dejire , which is an im¬ 
prudent and vehement purfuit of the Objeft. Thefe 
are the Primary Eupathies , of which Joy compre¬ 
hends Delight, Cheerfulnefs , and Evcnrtefs of Temper ; 

Caution , includes Ref pell and Clearnefs ; and Will com¬ 
prehends Benevolence, Salutation, and Charity. Ve¬ 
hement Appetites departing from the conftancy of 
Nature, are call’d PaJJions. They take rife from two 
apparent Goods and as many Evils. Prefent and Fu¬ 
ture good give rife to Pleafure and Deftre ; as prefent 
and future evils do to Grief and Fear, ft frefh opinion 
of future good or evil, moves us vehemently topurfue 
or avoid the good or evil; as a frelh opinion of prefent 
good or evil exalts or deprefles the mind to an unna¬ 
tural Pitch. So that all Paflions arife from Opinion 
and Judgment. Thefe four Primary Paflions have 
other Paflions fubordinate to them. Under Grief, 
are, Envy, Emulation, Jealoufy , CompAffion , Angmfh, 
Mourning, Bert ailing, Trouble, Sorrow, Defpair, &rc. 

Under Pleafure, are Malevolence or Rejoycing at ano¬ 
ther's Mifery, Senfual Delight, Diffolutenefs, &c. Under 
Fear are Superftition, Dread, Sloth, Shame, Agony, 

Terror , &c. Under Defire are Anger or Revenge , 
and Love ; which have many fubordinates under them. 

The Source of all Paflions is Intemperance or a total 
defeftion from Right Reafon, which finks the Order 
and breaks down the natural Boundaries of the Ap¬ 
petites. By Paflions the Mind becomes indifpos’d and 
fickly. Now the Sicknefs of the Mind, ntoput. is an 
Opinion that fome things are expetible or avoidable, 
that are not really (uch. If this Sicknefs happens with 
imbecillitv, tis call'd •.fi.ltr.ue, Infirmity ; Such is the 
Love of Pleafure, Women, &c. As the Body of Man 


( a) Lair: , Cur. T ft goaf!. ; ,ut , Cm. Zttrie. Ztfh, 
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is liable to Sicknefs, Infirmity and Deformity; fo:: 
the Soul: And as Deformity may remain, when Sick¬ 
nefs and Infirmity are over; fo the vicious habits of the 
Mind continue, when the turbulent motion of th* Paf- 
llons i< abated for a time. All the Good and Ifi' 
Qualities of the Soul bear a near refemblance to thole 
of the Body; bating one Point, vie,. That llrong 
Souls cannot be affaulted by Difeafes, tho' Bodies 
may; and that the Sicknefs of the Body may be 
faultier, while that of the Soul is always owing to a 
Criminal contempt of Reafon. 

OfViriv. (f) There are three Kinds of Venue, i. The Per- 

•nd Ret. feft'on of any thing, as of a Statue. 2. Contempla¬ 
tive Vertues, as Prudence, Juftice. 3. Vertues not 
Contemplative but conlequent to thefe, as Health, 
Hope, joy, &c. Some Vices proceed from Ignorance, 
as Imprudence, Intemperance, &c. fome otherwife, 
as Punllanimity, &c. The Primary Vertues are Pru¬ 
dence , Temperance , Fortitude and Juftice. Prudence is 
the Knowledge of the Offices incumbent upon us. 
Intemperance is the Science of things, expetible, 
avoidable, and neuter. Fortitude is the Science of 
things grievous, not grievous, and neuter. Juftice is 
the Science of giving to every one according to his 
defert. The Primary Vices are Imprudence , Intempe¬ 
rance, Pujiilammit) , and In juftice. Both thefe and 
the primary Vertues have fubordinate Vices and Ver¬ 
tues under ’em. Prudence comprehends, the Sciences 
(uj of doing things to the bell advantage, (b) compre¬ 
hending things to be effected, (c ; tracing the Office of 
our Stacion, ( d, attaining the Scope of every thing, («) 
and finding out the events of things. Temperance in¬ 
cludes, the Sciences, (f) of timing things well, (g) of 
honeft and difhoneft Motions, ( h) and of avoiding 
juft cenfure. Fortitude comprehends (*ji ftedfaftnefs 
m the way of right Reafon, (TJ and true judgment, 
(/) a readme!* to cruft, (w) Magnanimity, in) invin- 


(t) Lien. Sub. PU:. Repugn. Stoic. 
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cible Courage (») and Perfeverance in the prcpofed 
Courfe. Juftict includes {f) the WorJhip ot the Gods, 

(j) doing good, (r obitrvirg an equality in the Com¬ 
munity, (' and making honed Contrafls. Allthefe 
Vertues are Sciences, pointed to one end, and infepa- 
rably joyn'd together; fo that he who has one, has 
all. Tis true they differ in their refpeftive Heads, 
but they all aim at one rjjd ; like: fo many Archers 
Shooting at one mark, diftinguifh’d with feveral Co¬ 
lours, fo that each Archer aims at a particular Colour. 

As Vertues are Infeparable, fo they are fubdantially 
and effentially the fame with the fupream part of the 
Soul, i.e. The Intellect; fo that all Vertue is a living 
Creature ; purfuant to the Expreflion, < fe'W 
Vertue may either be acquir’d or led. ”1 is in it felf 
expetible, without any regard to Rewards or Punifh- 
ments. Seme ot the Sioicks hold Vertue to be felf-fuf- 
ficient to Beatitude. Others make Health, Strength, 
and the Convenier.cies of Life, neceflary Con¬ 
ditions. 

(r) The Er.d is that to which all things are rtferr'd u1 ' 
while it felt is rtferr'd to nothing. It differs from t ' m * tc 
Scope, which is the thing it felf propos’d, whereas the E ” ‘ 

End is the attainment of that thing- This End, is to 
live conformably to Nature, or the Common Law of 
Reafon current amongd all which is the very fame 
that is in God the Governor of all. Now, by living 
according to nature, the Sioicks underdand, living 
luitably to the Knowledge of thofe things which 
happen naturally, and cbferving the meafures of 
Vertue and Right Reafon. This End is call’d Beat's- 
tside, or a Happy Life ; that being equivalent with 
living according to Vmue; which admitteth of no de¬ 
grees of Encreafe or Diminution ; no more than Ver¬ 
tue it felf: For as thofe who are drown’d, are no more 
able to breath,tho’ they are nearer theTop of theWater, 
than they who are at the bottom; lb he who has made 
fome little Progrefs in Vertue, is no lels in milery than 
be who has made none. 


fo) iixoTwia. (p) ’finCtut. fq) Xpnsrnn fr) ’F wr.tmek. 
(0 ’Ecw«M<'j;itt. (t) Srtf. Cic, At jin. 
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of Efiint - ( 4 ' Efteem or Worth is twofold. 1 . A power 
tin. or ufe conducing to a Life according to Nature, fuch as 
Health, Wealth, &c. 2 . The variable Valuation ot 
things according to men’sSkill, as of Wheat, Barley, &c. 
The reverfe of thefe are Difefteem. Again, Efteem may 
either be taken for a judgment of the Conveniency 
of a thing, or for an Approbation of it, or for an 
Eleftion, which laft takes place only in good things; 
whereas the other two relate to Indifferents. For 
fome Indifferents are preferr’d (or&nyuiw to diftin- 
guifh'em from good, which has the firft place al¬ 
ready, and ('like a Monarch) is uncapable of Prefer¬ 
ment) as Health is preferr'd before Sicknefs, tho' 'tis 
neither Good nor Ill: Others are rejefted ( imv&nf. 
wm) as Poverty in refpeft of Riches: and others 
again (land neuter, as taking up a Straw, &c. Now the 
Jndsffcrents thus preferr’d have fomewhat in them that 
is eltimable upon the Comparifon with the rejefted, 
tho' they do not conduce to Beatitude. Of the pre¬ 
fer/d fome are in the Soul, as Ingenuity, fome in the 
Body, as Health, and fome External, as Honour, In 
like manner, of the rejefted, Ignorance is in the Soul, 
Sicknef in the Body, and Dijhonour is External. Of 
thofe which ftand Neuter, Imagination is in the Soul, 
tvhitcnefi in the Body, and taking up a Straw is Ex 
ternal. Some of the Stoicky held Reputation to be an 
Indifferent preferr d for it felf without any regard to 
Utility: but others were of a contrary Opinion. 
of ABim (b) Of the Aft ions proceeding from Appetite, feme 
ml of- are Offices lib «. ahihov ) as being conformable to the di&- 

fen. ates of Nature, whether in Men,Beafts,orPlants; others 
are Prater-Offices, as being prohibited by nature; and 
others ftand Neuter. Of Offices, fome are (xolsfS^Tv) 
done according to Vertue, as to do Juftly, &c. others 
are not perfeft but mediate Offices, as to Marry, &c. 
Again, fome Offices relate to things requijite as to live 
Wifely; others to things Indifferent : Some are Or¬ 
dinary, as the care of our felves; others Extraordinary, 
as throwing away our goods: Some are Continual, as 


(a) l.urt. S:eb. tic. di f.n. J. Sext. Empyr. Pyrrh. Hyp. 3. 24. 
(b) Sex:. Empyr.'Pyrrh Hyp 3. 2J. Citer. dt fin. 3. di Off. I, 1. & 
Pin:, di Rrpnps. S:uc. Lairs. 
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to live Vertuoufly, others Intermiffiive , as to walk,{£c. 
The like may ,be (aid of Prater-Offices. Whatfoever 
is done conformably to nature in Indifferent things, 
falls under the head of Common-Office ; which tho’ it 
be neither Vertue nor Vice, is dill of fome ufe, and 
merits the approbation of a Wife Man. To this head 
of Offices are referr’d all our thoughts of things; even 
a Wile Man’s forfaking of Life tho’ he be happy, or 
a Fool’s continuing in it tho' he be miferable , for 
they who enjoy molt natural things fhould continue 
in Life, ana they who forefee in themfelves more 
things contrary to Nature, ought to part with it. 
Under this head, comes in the Love of Patents to 
their Children, which Nature has enjoin'd, as well as 
the Appetite of Procreation ; the mutual Offices 
among men conducive to Society, nature having ge¬ 
nerated men for men, as well as all other things for 
their ufe; our preferring the publick good before our 
own, undergoing even death for the good of our Country, 
providing for our pofterity, and promoting the general 
fafety and conveniency of Mankind ; all which Offices 
are recommended not only by the Meafures of Pru¬ 
dence, but by the General Government of the World; 
it being a neceflary Confequence, that fince the Gods 
take care of us, we fhould in Imitation of them make 
ufe of our natural Gifts for our mutual Safety. Tho' 
Nature has laid fuch Ties between Man and Man; yet 
Beads, by reafon of their Diffimilitude, have no Com¬ 
mon Right with Man, but may be juftly made ufe of 
by him for whofe ufe they have a Being. For the Pre- 
fervation of Society and the joynt Rights of Man¬ 
kind, all (b) Advantages and Lodes, which benefit or 
hurt, as being either Good or Ill, fhould be com¬ 
mon and equal; All (c) Conveniences and Inconveni¬ 
ences, being only lndifferents, fhould be common, but 
net equal. One of thofe things which benefit, is 
Fr.erjjhip. Neither Friendjhif nor Jujticc ought to 
proceed from private Advantages; they being enjoyn’d 
by Nature, and expetible in themfelves. Next to the 
Gods, we are to Reverence our Parents and Brethren. 


(b) and GhiufuM’ (c) ’Fv^pHSHpaola and Jbytfir 
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All Burials fhould be done in the mod (Imple man¬ 
ner ; fince we owe no more refpedt to the dead Bo¬ 
dies, even of our Parents, than to our Nails and Hair, 
which we throw any-where As to the Offices relating 
to particular Cafes, in Buying and Selling, Shipt 
wracks, &c. the Stoic^s themfelves are divided; fonie 
giving the precedency to Profit, others to Huma¬ 
nity, &c. In General, fays Panatius, we ufe to con- 
fider three Things relating to Offices, i. Whether 
the thing be honed or dilhonelh 2 . Whether profita¬ 
ble or unprofitable. 3 . Whether that which hath the 
(hew of Honefty, be repugnant to that which feems 
profitable. Pratr-Offices being the Prohibitions of 
Nature and other Laws, are Sins againft the Gods, who 
love Virtue„but hate Vice, All Sins are equal; for he 
who fins lefs is in the wrong, as well as he who fins 
more; and as one Truth is not more a Truth than 
another, fo one Falfehood is not more a Falfehood 
than another. But after aD, tho‘ all Sins are equally 
Sins, vet they are not in aD refpefts alike; for thole 
which r oceed from an obdurate incurable Habit, differ 
from thofe wnich proceed from a more pliable Temper. 
oft*': ft tr (d) Of the Wife and Vertuous, fome are liich by 
rtrtuius way of Prosreflbn; others are arriv'd at the Perfe:‘i- 
hrfm. on an d Confummation of Wifdom. Tho' perhaps 
there never was in Nature one of this laft Rank, yet 
fuch a one is portable. Now, a perfon of fuch con- 
fummate Wifdom, is, void of Paffion and Pride; au- 
Here; i. e. altogether free from Complaifance; Sin¬ 
cere, not Pragmatical, or afpiring beyond his Office; 
never drunk, tho' he drinks Wine; never mad, never 
griev'd. He is a Friend to the Gods, skill'd in their 
Worlhip and Sacrifices, and the only partaker of fuch 
Secrets as are difeover'd by Vaticination. Next to the 
Gods, he loves his Parents and Brethren, and bears an 
innate Love to his Children ( which the Wicked do 
not:) He undertakes fome Office in the Common¬ 
wealth, in order to make wbolefome Laws, and in- 
ftruft Men, without ftudying Popularity, or preferi- 
bing unprofitable things. He marries qxbave Chil¬ 


l'd; Seth. Litrt. CictT.defin. 3. C ict'. Parties. Uirt.Pht, Rtfui*- 
Slue. Sente, 
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Jren. His Afl'ent is always Firm and Comprehensive, 
not Opinionative. Jn ihe Conduft of his Life he imi¬ 
tates the Quicks. He is the only Pofldlor of Liberty, 
as having it in his power to do according to his own 
judgment; and is only proper to be a Monarch, Ma- 
gillrate, Judge, or Orator; nay, he is in himlelf a 
Monarch, as being Subordinate to none. His Conduit 
is juft to hiinfelf, and inoffenfivs to others. Know¬ 
ing the Laws to be good and juft, he inftidb Juftice to 
the rigor. He is not ftartled by Paradoxes. Being of 
an active communicative Temper, he will not live in 
a Defart. He is the only true Friend; for Friendfhip 
is not confiftent with the faithlefs and inconftant 
Temper of the Wicked; who have no Ties upon ’em 
but what are owing to NecefTitv or Opinion. He do's 
all things according to the Measures of Vertue; where¬ 
as the Aitions of the Wicked are all faulty. Thole 
whofe Beaut y exprefles their inward Vertue, he loves 
with a Love of Friendfliip, not Con; jnftion; Beauty 
being the Flower of Vertue. In cafe of unfufferable 
Pain, or the lofs of any Senfe, he will die a voluntary 
Death, as well as for nis Country and. Friends. His 
Vertue is invincible, and his Happinefs is perfeit and 
continual. He manages a Family nicely, and knows 
how to concert Mealures for enlarging his Eftate. He 
benefits the Wife, and receives benefit from them. His’ 
Vertue entitles him to the only true Riches and Ho- 
noin. He only knows how to Obey, and how to 
Command. He is expert in all the Meafures of in- 
Itructive and pleafing Cotiverfation. He knows his 
own Conftitution belt, and can belt: preferihe tor his 
own Health. He never lyes, i.e. with an intention 
of deceiving; neither is he deceiv d, or liable to 
bufpicion or Repentance; he is Meek, Peaceful, and 
Modeft; he neither gives nor receives Calumnies; for 
Calumnies proceed from falfe Friends, which a Wife- 
man cannot have. He do's nothing contrary to his 
Appetite; neither is he guilty of Delays, which are 
owing to Slothfulnefs. Tho’ all Wifemen are not nap¬ 
py in their Children, in Old Age, and in Death ; yet 
Tis only the Wife that are fo. To conclude; A Wife- 
man only incites, and is incited to Vertue; for the 
picked, who are ptepoflefsd by Vice, are uncapable 
‘"her of giving or receiving £cod Precepts. 

X' Air 
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Of Bt it a. As for the Nit aril P'nilofophy of the Stoic 1 .'.:, the 

Object of it (j) is either Corporeal , or Incorporeal. 
The former is whatfoever doeth or fuflfereth Principles 
are Bodies void or Form. Elements are bodies endn d 
with Form. Caul'es, Qualities, Vertucs, Vices, the 
Soul, the Voice, Night, Day ; and, in a word, wlutlo- 
ever is, is Corporeal: for the Stticks affi-m all things 
that are, to be comprehended by Senfe. A Solid body 
is divided into length, breadth, and depth. A Body is 
divifible in infinitum , but do s not conlill of infinite 
Bodies. 

of PrmcU (b) Of Bodies fome are Prodatlive , as Principles, 

jUs. which are ingenerate and incorruptible ; and fome are 
Produc’d , as the Elements , which fliall perilh by a 
Conflagration. There are Two Principles, the 
Pajfive. which is Matter , or a Subftance void of Qua¬ 
lity, but ready to receive any. The Active, viz. God, 
or the Reafon that forms and moulds the lazy matter. 
Both thefe Principles are comprehended under the ge¬ 
neral term Nature. The Active is call d the Caufe or 
firll Author of all things. Matter is either Vnnrf.il 
(ail'd Subftance ) which is Eternal, and admits 
neither of inercafe nor decreafe; or Particular (cal! d 
v-1, Matter) which admits of increafe and diminution, 
its Parts perilhing'by Separation, and exilting by mu¬ 
tual Million. Of this Matter was'made the World, 
God is the Maker of the World; becaufe the Ceklli.il 
Bodies are above the reach of Man, tho' endow'd with 
Reafon; and that which furpaffes Man in Art, Coun¬ 
sel, and Power,’ mull needs be God. The World was 
made for the ufe of God's and Men; and that after 
this manner. In the beginning God being lone, con¬ 
verted all Subftance firll into Air, and then into Wa¬ 
ter ; And left fuch a prolifick Seed in the Water as was 
fit for generation. Then part of it condens d into 
Earth ; another part exhal’d into Air ; a third re¬ 
main'd :Vmc ; and fome Particles of rhe Air flam d 
out into Fire. Cleanthes favs, the Univerfe being let 
on fire, the middle part fettled downwards, and the 


(a) Sr*«. Epifl 89. 11?. Pint tout. Stoic. Slot. Phjf 17. Luf\ 
fb) LaertPluc.pl p’nil. & contr. Stoic. Senec. Epifl, 65.75. S***- p,: Jl 
Plat. cm. not. Phil, Jud. do immortal. m*nd. t 
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Fire on the outlide mounted upward . The World 
is but one. Its Figure is Spherical, that being apreft 
for motion. Being irfelf Finite, Yis feated in an In¬ 
finite Vacuity, into which it will at laft be dilTolv'd 
by a Conflagration. Being placd in the mid ft, it do's 
not gravitate. It has no Vacuum within irfclt by rea- 
lon of the clofe harmony between the Celdlial and 
Terrell rid Bodies. Having all things within itfelf, 
tis lelf-fuHicient, and pertcft; tho’ its Parts, taken 
feparately, are imperfect. The Univerfe, and all its 
Parts, have a natural Impulle ro move and to prelerve 
themfelves. Being fo very excellent, it mult needs 
be a living and intellectual Creature, (tho' Boethius is 
of another opinion.) Bcfides, that it is animate, is 
manifeit from our Soul, which is a piece taken from it. 

As the Soul is diffus'd through the Body, lb is the Mind 
or Providence through the World and all its Parts, tho‘ 
not equally : for it paffes through the Earth, as a Ha¬ 
bit ; but through the pureft ather, a‘ a Mind; this be¬ 
ing the ti or principal Part of the World, 

call'd by Chrpfippus the fiift God. As the Parts of 
the World are corruptible, fo is the whole; for at laft 
the Fire which is in all things, having confum’d the 
moillure, will refolve all things inro itfelf; and after 
th’.t will relent, for the generation of a new World. 

But Boethius , Poffldonius, and Vitamins held theWorld 
to be Eternal. 

(a) An Element is that of which things are firft Of the Ik- 
made, and into which they are at laft refolv'd. After mm,, ‘ 

God had turn'd all Matter into Moillure, he produc'd 
the four Elements , viz. Fite, Air, Water and Earth : 

Of which the two firft are light, and the other two 
heavy, which properly tend to the Center, tho' the 
Center it felt" do's not gravitate. Fire being the up- 
ptrmoft, tends to the Center by a Circular kind of 
Motion ; as much as its own lighrnels will permit. 

Fite is either Artificial or Inartificial. By the latter firt. 
ate all things nourilh d and fuftain’d. For ‘tis diffus d 
through all the Parts of the Univerle; as appears by 
the Temperament of Heat in Plants, rhe Fluidity of 
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Water and Air, &c. But primarily and orig'nally ’ris 
in the Element of Fire, which is ablolutely hot, and 
difpenfes a Salutary vital heat to all other things. 
S:i s. Of Fire confift the Sun, Moon, arid Stars. The Stars 
are Intellectual Animals, confiding of pure, sethereal, 
pellucid Fire, always moving circularly. For, fince 
the other three Elements are known to produce 
living Creatures; much more mull the ether or fire 
afford Animals, which, by reafon of their purer Cli¬ 
mate and finer Diet, are neceflatily entitled to an acu- 
terilnder(landing,and a brisker Motion ; and are jultly 
reputed Gods, their Splendor and Heat are fufficient 
proof of their fiery Nature; and the nourilhing In¬ 
fluence of the Sun, is evidence, that the Fire they con¬ 
tain is not an Artificial Fire that confumes all things; 
but fuch a vital Salutary Fire as is diffus'd in the Bo¬ 
dies of all living Creatures. The Order and Conftancy 
of their Motion (peaks them Intelligent Beings; for 
neither Fortune, which affefts Inconftancy, nor Na¬ 
ture which is void of Reafon, and prefides over no 
Motions but what come from Lightnels or Gravitation, 
are capable of regulating fuch a conftant circular Mo¬ 
tion. As all Fire requires Aliment, fo they are fed by 
the attenuated Vapors of the F.arth. Thefe divine 
Intellectual Beings, are either Fix’d or Erratkh. The 
Fix'd are highdt, being infinite in Number,and rank’d 
all on one Surface. 1 he Erratick are plac’d in feveral 
plans. Saturn, the higheft of thefe finilhes his Courle 
in 30 Years ; Jupiter the next, in 12 ; then Man in 
24 Monrhs, wanting 6 Da\s; Mercury in a Year; and 
Venus the lowed of the Five in a year. Next to Venus 
inn. is the Sun, the moll confiderable of ’em ail; which is 
nourilh d by Exhalations from the Ocean. He moveth 
in a Spiral Line along the Zodiack, according to the 
Expanficn of the Ocean that feeds him. It has two 
Motions, one with the World from Eall to Weft, and 
another Contrary, through the Signs of the Zodiack. 
The Conical findow of the Earth, and the Sun’s en¬ 
lightening not only the Earth, but the Heavens, argue 
it to be greater than the Earth. The Interpofition of 
the Moon betwixt us and the oppofite part of the 
Sun, caufes its Eclipfe. Neareft to the Earth is the 
Moon, which is Intelleclual and Spherical as well as 
the 
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the Sun ; but more terrene, being compos’d of Fire and 
Air, which diverlity of Subdance cccafions its Spots, 
She is greater than the Earth, and has two Motions as 
well as the Sun, ^ld hnifltes her Spiral Courfe in a 
Month. When fhe falls into the Ihadow of the Earth, 
as being Diametrically oppofite to the Sun, fhe is 
Eclips'd. So much for the Element of Fire. The 
next to it is Air. alias Juno, Wife to the <AHthcr or . 
Jupiter. It has three Regions; the highejt, which is 
hot, pure and liquid ; the iorveft , which is thick and 
dark, by reafon of its Vicinity to the terrene Exhala¬ 
tions ; and the middle Region about 40Furlongs above 
the Earth, colder than either of the former, in which 
the Clouds and Winds are generated. To the Air is 
attributed I’rimitive Cold. Upon the remotenefs of 
the Sun it thickens, and gives Winter; upon its ap¬ 
proach, the Eire is driven downwards, and occafions 
Summer. Wind is a Fluxion of the Air, occafion d 
by the Sun’s attenuating of the Vapors. The Rah:- 
hip is the Reflexion of the Sun’s Beams from a wa¬ 
ter. Cloud. Comets are Fire mix’d with thick Air, 
and carried up to the sethereal Region. Rain is a Con- 
verfion of Clouds inro Water, occafion’d by the Sun’s 
ftinter attradfion. Froji is congeal'd Rain. Hail is 
a concrete Cloud difpers'd by the Wind. Snm is the 
! lumidity of a concrete Cloud. Lightening and Thun - 
'■'■r are fhe Aceenfion and noify Collifion of Clouds, 
dr : ven upon one another by the Winds: and a Thun- 
dtrklt is a violent Inflammation enfuing thereupon. 
Earthquakes, Ebullitions, &c. proceed from a fiery 
Cloud carried by the Wind into the Bowels of the 
Faith. Under the Air, is the Element of Water, equally 
diffus'd upon the Earth, which is the loweft Element; 
and the molt lblid Support of Nature. Some of the 
uneven Parts of the Earth riling above the Water, are 
call’d Illands; and even the larged Continents are 
but lllands in relpcdt of the Ocean. The Water and 
tlic Earth being both Spherical, have the fame Center. 
The Earth has five Zones, two uninhabitable for Cold 
about the Poles, two Temperate, and one Torrid be¬ 
tween the Trupicks. The Generation of the World be¬ 
gan from the Earth as from the Center. 

X 3 
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of hhflitn, (4) M Jion is a jwniig of two or more Bodies, 
Q-ttr»:i whole Qualities are diffus'd through the whole, as 
<r. C,rrup- i-j !C and hot Iron : Itdiff :s from Comfofninn, by which 
un, md the Bodies are only contiguous; and Confnfion, which 
Mum. j s a Tranlmurationo Qualities, as in Unguents. The 
Mifuon of humid Bodies is call’d Tipper ament. Ge¬ 
neration and Con uption is either by Divifion, Confufion, 
Kefo!urion,or Alteration. T he fit It three rel te to the 
Qualities ; the lait to the Subflance. Motion is a Mu¬ 
tation rf Parts according to Place or Figure '■ of 
which Reft is the Privation. The two principal Moti¬ 
ons are, Right and Oblique ; and their various Combi- 
nation makes all the variet;. of Motions. The Parts 
of all things fublrtlina by th:mf elves, are mov’d to¬ 
wards the Center of tue whole; fo that all Parts of 
the World tend to the middle of itj And the World 
being in the Center of an infinite Vacuity, refts 
there. 

of M- (b Animals have Souls; Plants have none. The 
malt. Soul is a hot Spiiit by which we breathe and move; 
Vis a Body, by Nature corruptible,either at Death. or 
at the general Cor.Migration. It has eight Parts. The 
firll nrfupreme Part ( r. ) is call’d Ratiocination, 
and is fcattd tirhtr in the Head or the Heart. T he 
next Five are the Sr-fer, or Intelligent spirits appre¬ 
hending things by jy fi'u’.e Organs, as being extended 
from the H-.gemoxit^ part to the refpedive Organ 
Seeing is occafiond b. c. nfrailii-g the Pays of Light 
between the Eye and the Objtcl into a Cone ; Hearing 
by the Circular Vtrberation of the Air reaching the 
E ; r, rot unli-te t!:e Circles made in W aier by a Stone. 
The Sight p-retires D rhncls as well ?s light; for 
there iffucs a iplencicr iiom it which pafles round the 
Darknrk The Seventh pa'tcf r!ie Soul is the Gene 
rathe part, confiding in the Moidure of the Male, 
flo in° from all Parts of the body, and impregnated 
by the Parts cf the Soul, thereby tocornmunicare the 
Nature of the Parent, and the Similitude of all rhe 
Parts, to the thing generated. Generation is perform’d 
by Spirits extending irom the Hegcnmidja the Paru- 
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jhut. The Female Seed being vvareiy, and fmall in 
quantity, conduces nothing to it- The Eighth Fait is 
the Vocal, or a Spirit proceeding from the Hegemonic^ 
to the Organs of Voice Voice is whole and continu 
i,us Air, without any Vacuity, fpread by the Wind 
intoCircles. The ItnprelTion it mikes upon the Ear, 
and its Reflexion in an bccho, prove it to be a 
Body. 

(a) Having difpatch’d the Puffive Principle, we come of God. 
now ro the Active, viz. God. leant lies (ays, the Ioaea s 

of Gods in our Minds are deriv'd from thttr affording 
us Signs of Futuiity in Divination, from the Benefits 
they bellow from the Ferrer of Thunder. Earth¬ 
quakes,^’ and lrom the regular Motions of the Stars. 
Chrrfpptts fsjs That which created the Ceieflial Bo¬ 
dies mult be ibmething per left tr than Man; and what 
can that be but G'od: Zeno conci tides th.e World to be 
God-, becanfe wv.at produces Rational Animals, mull 
be Rational it lelf; and there being nothing better than 
the W orld, it mull have R-afon, Wifrfcm, Eternity, 
and all Perfeftions: Befides, lays Cbryjipprts , rhe 
Wo-ld comprehends all things, and therefore is per. 
feeler than any thing elle; and by conlequence mull 
er.jo a Mind and Reafon. So that, upon the whole, 
tis the Beauty and wife Contrivance of the Univerfe, 
upon which the Strict Notions of a Deity are built. 

God, fay they, is a Spirit full of Intelligence, of a 
fiery Nature, having no proper Form, but refemhling 
all things, immortal, full of beneficence, the Maker 
and Father of all things, i his lupreme eternal God 
is Jupiter ; for there are other mortal Gods, viz. the 
Stars, which are fed by Nourifhmenr, and {hall perifh 
in the Conflagration. But Jupiter, the Soul of the 
World, increafeth continually, till he have conlum d 
all things in himlelf; and fo cannot he laid to die. 

The Subilance ofuod is, according to fome, the whole 
W'orld ; according ro others/Erher; and, according 
toothers, the Sphere of the fix'd Star. He is an 
afilive Fire, comprehending in himlelf all prolifick 
Reafon , by which every thing is produc'd. Being 


fa) Ci cer.nstar dm. lib i Plut.plac. Phil. 1.6. Idem costit. Stoic 
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diffjs'd through all the Parts of the World, he receives 
lcveral Denominations from the refpeftive Parts, as 
K.- r ’. f.o.n the Water, Vxlc*n from the Fire, &c. 
The fame Arguments that evince the Being of this 
God, do likewife conclude for his Providence and Re 
gulation of all things. That he has a particular Care 
of Al.vi, i, nunifelt trom the Calculating ot all things 
ter Man s life; and the divine Ir.fpiration that attends 
great Me \ l is tru., the hiconveniencies of Life and 
orh._r little Accidents.-re beneath the Care of the Gods, 
unlefs it be in the Calc o eminent Perfons; But things 
of importance are the Otj.-rf of their Providence. 
And as tor the Infirmities and Vices that Men are liable 
to, they were nor immediately defign'd by the Author 
ot \.uure : but follow d by a necellary Confluence 
up->n other tilings that were highly ufeful: FotyCon- 
traries fufuin cue another, as it were, by Oppoliticr.; 
and if there were no Vice or Milery, we fhould net 
know Vertue or Happinds Linder Jupiter are AV 
tare and Fite. The former is a fiery Spirit, produ¬ 
cing Forms bv prolific!; Reafon ; lb that it includes 
Both God and the V,'o: Id. Fite is the Law or Redon 
by which the Worid is orderd, ora SpiritualPowci 
governing the World. As it meafures out every 
ones Lot, tis ca'l'd LucL-.Jtf, as its Difpenfation 
is inimitable, /bepv ; and as it rcfembles the 
Spinning of Threads.’ Cktho. All things are order cl 
by Fate, lavs Ck'-. Irons, becaufe all things are done 
bv precedent Cut id's! The fecret Determinations ot 
Fate, according to him, are no Argument againlf tl e 
life of Means trr compiling an Lnd ; for the Means 
ere c with, the End. As if it be deftind, that 
Hull have a Son, 'tis a conjunct thing that he 
(hall lie with Ills Wife. Chryftppus having afftrtef 
that all tilings proceed from antecedent Caufes , 
indeavour’d to avoid the inconveniency of deftroying 
the freedom of Appetite and Aflent; bv alledging, 
that thcle antecedent Caufes are only affiftant and in¬ 
termediate, and not principal and perfect; for tho 
Fate determines things, yet they are attended by a 
voluntary concurrence; jult as a Scone turn d down 
a Ifeep place, promotes and continues its Praecipita 
tion of itfelf, by vertue of the Volubility of its Form, 
And thus tho' Fate and Neceflity moves the Begin¬ 
nings 
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nings of Caufes, yet the Impetuoufnels of our Thoughts 
and Minds, and our own Actions, are guided by every 
Man’s private Will. 

(a) The Second Part of Natural Philofophy treats of inter- 
of Incorporeal things, which may be, but are not cor- portal Be - 
tain’d in Bodies. Of thefe there are four Sorts; we. mgs. 
DiciUes, of which in the Logick of the Stoicks ; Va¬ 
cuum, or a Solitude without a Body, which is not 
in the World, or any of its Parts, but beyond it; 

Place, which is fully taken up by a Body, and fo place. 
differs from Space, which is only taken up in part, 
as a Veflfel half full of Wine; and Time, which is Time. 
the Meafure of Slownefs and Swiftnefs, or the Inter¬ 
val of Motion ; and had no Beginning of Genera¬ 
tion, neither lhall it have an End. The part and 
future Parts of Time, are faid to be connefted by 
the prefer,t or 75 ivy, but no Time is properly pre- 
fent, becaufe f is divifible in infinitum. 

Having thus run over the Heads of the Strict^ Phi¬ 
lofophy, as deliver’d by Zeno and his Followers; we 
lhall now return to his Difciples and Snccefl’ors. 
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(a) f'Leanthei, the Son of Phanias, of Afiut in JEo- Hit Com- 
^ lia, was at ffrlt a Wreltler; but coming after- try, cha¬ 
w-ads to Athens with no more than four Drachms in ratter, and 
his Pocket, heard firft Crates, and afterwards Zeno, Edacatitn. 
whoft Philcfophy he feduloufly ftudy'd by Day ; and 
went by Night to earn his Bread by grinding Meal, 
and drawing Water in the Gardens; upon which he 
was call'd, cjawlMir, The drawer of Water. Being ci¬ 
ted before the Areopagites to give account how he liv'd, 
he brought the Gardener and the Woman that kept 
the Miln to vouch for him. Upon which the Judges 
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order'd him 10 mine, which Zeno would not fuffcr 
him to take; for he egg'd him up to Labour and Dili¬ 
gence, and made him fhew his Gains before all the 
Difciples. One time as he led fome Young-men to a 
Show, the Wind blew back his Cloak, and difcover d 
his nakednefs, upon which the Athenians gave him a 
new Coat. Antigonus his Auditor gave him 3000 mine-, 
and having ask'd him why he drew Water and la¬ 
bour'd fo hard, receiv d this Anfwer; That he under¬ 
went that fatigue, and a great d.al more, for the fake 
of Philosophy. In a word, he was reckon'd a fecond 
Hercules for Strength and HardineCs. He was an in¬ 
defatigable, but very flow and dull Student. He heard 
Zeno 19 ' ears; and writ his Dictates on Shells and 
the Blade-bones of Oxen for want of Money to buy 
Paper j and at lall became fo famous, that he fuc- 
ceeded his Mailer in the School. 

HisAptpb- {* When his School fellows call'd him Aft and Dolt, 
tbtemi. he patiently anfwer d. 1 hat he alone could bear Zeno s 
burthen. Being upbraided with timoroufnefs; 'Tit 
bp that means, (aid he, that / feidim mifiake. Prefer- 
ing his own Poverty before the Plenty of others, he 
did, They toil at Tennis, and I dig hard for my living. 
He often chid himfelf when alone and being one time 
ask'd by AA/lo, who he fcolded withal, With an old 
Fellow, faid he, that has gray Hairs but no Wit. Hear¬ 
ing A cefilaus charg'd with neglefting the Offices of 
Life j Do not blame him , faid he, tho he jpeaks agahft 
Duty, yet he upholds it in his Deeds Upon which 
Arcejilaus branding him for a Flatterer, 'Tis no Flat¬ 
tery, faid be, tofa\ you {peal ^ one thing and do another. 
Hearing a Lacedemonian commend Labour, Thourt 
come, faid he, of a generous Race. Difcourfing to a 
Young man, be ask'd him, whether he underflood him 
or not-, who anfwering, Test Why then, faid he, do 
not / understand that thou doji under ft and ( Soft hens 
haring expos'd him on the Stage for a dull foolifh Fel¬ 
low, he never alter'd his Countenance; upon which 
the Audience applauding him, and Sofitheus begging 
his Pardon, belaid, 'Twere improper for him not to 
forgive fo flight an injury, while Hercules and Bac¬ 


chus 


(a) Laert. 
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chits patiently took open Affronts from the Poets. 

He compar’d the Peripateticks to Lutes that make 
good Mufick, but hear it not themfelves. Being up¬ 
braided with old Age, hefaid, His perfect Health and 
Ability to write encourag’d him to Itay a little longer. 

Having publickly maintain’d Zenos Opinion,That the 
qualities of the Mind may be difcernd by outward 
form, fome Young Men prefented to him an Effemi¬ 
nate Perfon in a rultick Habit; upon which he freez¬ 
ing laid, Ifmcll him now, he's Effeminate. He advis'd 
(a hisHearerstoimagin Pleafurefitting uponaThrone, 
and furrounded by the Vertues, waiting upon her 
commands, and whifpering her to take heed of doing 
any thing imprudently to the Prejudice or Grief of 
the Minds of Men. (b i Being told when he was filent 
that twas Pleafant to Difcourfe with Friends; Tis 
true, faid he, but the more Pleafant it is, the more we 
ought to allow the Freedom of it. He faid , (() the 
way to be Rich is to be Poor in defire; (d) the un¬ 
learned differ from Beads only in Figure. The 
ancient Philofophers, (aid he, (e) tho’ fewer in 
Number were more eminent than thole of this Age, 
b caufe they minded Things, and we mind Words. 

A man, faid he,(/) that Swears to do a thing with a real 
intention to do it, is not guilty of Perjury tho’ he 
never do’s it. g) To one that ask’d him what In- 
itruftion he Ihould mod frequently give to his Son, 
he repeated that Verfe in Euripides. 

Softly there, Softly, Gently tread. 

(h) He left behind him feveral excellent Pieces of Hit Wri- 
Philofophy: of which Laertius gives a Catalogue, tings and 
After he had liv’d 80 years, or as Lucian will have it Death. 

99, his Gums fwell’d and putrefied, and his Phyfi- 
dans order d him to abftain from Meat for two Days; 
which he did and fo recover’d; but could not be per- 
fuadtd to ear afrerwards. faying, (i) He was now at the 
end of his Journey, and did hot defire to return : So that 


fa) Cic it fin. 1. 2. (h) Stoi. ferm. 1 16 (c) Slot. firm. 229. 

(d) Ibid. 210 (e) Ibid m. (f) Slob. firm. 116. (i) Latrt. 

(h) Latrt. (i) Latrt, Slob. 

in 
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in two days more heftarv'd himfelf to death, (a. Sim. 
plicius fays, the Roman Senate honour'd his Me¬ 
mory with a Magnificent Statue at Affus, Laertiu, 
defcribes his Exit in the following Epigram. 

Cleanthes I applaud ; but death much more, 

That would not force him to the Stygian fhore ; 

For he was old and wm.”, nay more than fo, 

Death knew, tb‘ Oldman knew his own time to go. 
Death therefore let him flay, till he believing 
H had liv’d too long, himfelf gave over living. 


The Life o/Chrysippus. 


H is Birth, (F/~'Hryfippus, the Son of Apollonius, or Apollonides of 
Educate*, v* 7 arfis, was born in Soli, a City in Cilicia. Having 
•nd chs- wafted his Patrimony in the King’s Service, he ap- 
ruSer. ply'd himfelf to Philofophy under Cleanthes-, but 
was fo acute and ingenious, that in moft things he 
diflented from his Mailer, and only wanted to know 
his A (lemons, not his proofs: tho'he often check'd 
himfelf for Writing againft his Matter. He was fo 
famous a Logician, that many faid of him, If the Gods 
wanted Lcgicf, they would make ufe of none but his. 
He was a little fpue-body d Man, as appears, faith 
Laertius, by his Statue in the Ceramicum , which is 
almoft hid by the Horfe that (lands next it; whence 
Carneades call'd him x;vs nrr©-, hid by a Horfe. He 
was fo Studious that tis faid he wrote every day 500 
Paragraphs. In prime he difputed Calmly, but be¬ 
fore Company he. grew eager and litigious. When 
he drank hard, he lay very ftiD, only mov'd his Legs, 
upon which an old Woman that waited upon him faid 
Chryfippus’s Legsoniy are drunk. He had fo good an 
Opinion of himfelf, that he advis'd a Friend to enter 
his Son with him; fir if I thought, faid he, that any 


(a) Simlic. 1m EpiUtt. (b) Latri. 
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man excell’d me In Philofiphy, Id become his Scholar my 
[elf. He defpis'd honor; for he refus'd to go to Ptolemy , 
and never dedicated any Piece to a Prince, (a) He 
liv'd fparingly, without any other attendants but 
one Old Woman. He was the firft that taught in the 
Lyceum, in the open Air. 

(b) Being blam'd for not hearing Arifto, as many Bis Jptph- 
did i If I Ihould follow many, faid he, I lhould not thegmt. 
iludy Philofophy. To a Logician that put Sophifms 
to Cleanthes , Propofe fuch things , laid he, to us that are 
young ; and do not divert an aged per fin from ferious 
mutters, {c) He call 'd Meditation the Fountain of Dif- 
courfe, Drunkennefs a leffer Madnefs, and Beati¬ 
tude an after-acceflion to Life, (d) Being told that 
his Friend fpoke ill of him behind his back: Blame 
him not , faid he, fir he might do it before my face. Ano¬ 
ther time upon the fame occafion, he faid, he would 
livefo that he Ihould not be believ'd. To a wicked 
Man that call many afperfions upon him, Tost have 
done well , faid he, not to omit any thing that is in 
jomfilf (e) Being ask'd why he did not take upon 
him the Government of the Commonwealth, Becaufi 
faid he, if I govern Hi I(hall difpleafi the Gods , if well, 
the People. He faid, (f > a Wife Man m y be griev’d, 
but not troubl'd, becaufe his Mind do’s not give way. 
g) A man may fwear falfe, and not be forfworn at the 
fame time; for if it relate to a future time he is not 
forefworn till the time comes; but in the mean time 
the Propofition he (wears to is in it (elf falfe. 

He wrote yoyTreatifes, which were in great Efteem. Hit Wri- 
Laertius gives a Catalogue of ’em, which Cafiubon tings and 
and others juftly take ro be defective; as appears both Death. 
from Laertius himfelf,and from Plutarch and Athenaus, 
who mention leveral other of his Treatifes. (h) He 
wrote fo diffufely, and was fo prolix in his Quota¬ 
tions, that he treated the fame Subjeft over and over 
again, and is cenfur’d by Apollodorus for having little in 
his Writings but what belong'd to other men. How¬ 
ever he was more plentiful in Matter, than free in 


(a) Stih. (b) Ltert. (c) Stub. firm. 44, and J49. (i) Sttb.fermyt. 

M Sub firm. 15 r. (f) St oh. firm. 48. (g) Slob Jim. 116. (h) Lain. 
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Difcourfe, for Ser.ec* (a) commends his acutenefs and 
the juft Proportion of his Words, (b) Some of his 
Writings were lcandaloufly obfcene, particularly one 
of Jupiter and Juno. In his Book of a Commonwealth 
he allow'd of marrying both a Mother and a Daugh¬ 
ter. In his Book of 7 k It ice, he allovvd feeding upon 
the dead, (r) He died in the 143d Olymp. having 
liv'd 73 Years. Some fay, he expird in an excdfive 
fit of Laughter, occafion’d by feeing an Afs eat Figs 
and drink Wine; others that being call'd by his Scholars 
from the Theatre toa Sacrifice.he drank fome newWme, 
and fo was feizd with a Vertigo, of which hedy'd in 
5 days. Laertius gives him the following Epitaph. 
FuddId Chryfippus a Vertigo took' 

What car'd he then for Stoa or his Book? 

Tor Country or for Soul? All went to rack.! 

So to th'Abyfs he fac'd the Common track. 


7 he Lives of Z £ no, Dicg f nes. 
Antitater, Pan^tius and 
PoSSIDONIUS. 


( 1 V.yEno , the Son of Diofcorides of Tarfus, Or Si dor, 
7 W ^ fucceeded Chry/ippus his Mafter in the Stoic{ 

School, (e) He wrote few Books, but left behind him 
many Difciples. 

(,) Diogenes the Babylonian , an eminent and 
Diogmi. ferious Stoick, bom in Seleucia , was the Difciple 
of Cbrtfippus. He was one of the Three that were 
lent from Athens lg- cn an Erobaffy to Rome A 
Young Man having fpit in his face, while he difeours’d 
of Anger, h) he meekly faid, He was not angry, but 
doubted whether he fliould be lo or not. (») He 


(1) De bttiefc 1. 3. (b) Laert. (c) Ibid, (i) Said. (') Laert- 

Fit. Zt sun. (t) Laert. nit. Deg. (g) See the Life of Came ado- 
(b) Sents.de it. 3 38. (ij Cicer. liv’d 
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liv’d to a great Age; and among other things wrote 
a Treatife of Divination. 

(a) Aatipater of Sidort, the Difciple of Diogenes the Amipater. 
Babylonia*, was an accurate difputant. (b) He writ 
agaiflll Carneades, but would not difpute with him, 
whence he was call d the clamorous Pen¬ 

man. (i) He dilputed much againft thole who averted 
nothing. ( d) He wrote two Books of Divination, 
and dv d at Athens, a little before (ei Cicero wrote 
his Offices. 

(f Panatiui,m ingenious grave Stoick, fprung of Panatius. 
a Martial Race in Rhodes, was the Difciple of Anti¬ 
pater, and the intimate of Scipst Africanus whom he 
accompany’d in his journey to Alexandria. He was 
a great admirer of Plato, (g) tho' he deny'd the im¬ 
mortality of the Soul; arguing from the Soul's being 
fubject to grief and pain; and from its being genera¬ 
ted, which he grounded on the Likenefs of Parents and 
Children in their humors, (h) He was the only Stoick 
that doubted of the Truth of Divinations. Cicero 
commends three Books of Offices that he writ. (»' ) 'Tis 
probable he liv'd to a good Old Age. 

(0 Pojfidonius of Apamea in Syria, taught Philofo- 
phy, and had a Place in the Government at Rhodes. M 
it) Pompey returning from Syria , lower'd the Fafces at 
his Gate; and finding him ill of the Gout, told him 
with much refpect, That he was extreamly forry he 
could not hear him; upon which Pojfidonius (aid, 
no Corporeal pain fhould fruftrate the expeftation of 
fo great a Perfon ; and in his Bed made a long dif- 
courl'e, proving, that Good and Honeft were Reciprocal. 

When his Pain girded him, he would fay, Pain, ‘tis to 
no purpofc, tho' thou art troublcfomc, I mil never acknow¬ 
ledge thou art ill. (m)Ue made a Sphear, reprefenting 
the juft Revolutions of the Planets. In) He wrote 
Five Books of Divination, and as many of the Nature 
of the Gods. 


(a) Latrl. (h) P’ut di Garni, (c) Cic Acad. Quail. 4. fd) Cie.de 
ihin. (-) Cic. drOffic. (•) inab. I 4 hut. Apoph. C<c Acad. Quafl. 4. 
(cj Cic.Tufc.Quaft. I 1 (d)Cic. dt divm l.i. ( J Up fins, (It) itrab. 
I- 14. (I) C ic.Tufc Qaafl. l.i. (ir-) Cic. denat. dtor 1.2. (n) C it. it 
Divin. 
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Containing the Lives of the 
P h i l o s o p h e r s of the 
Italick Se&. 


The Life of Pythagoras. 

Bis De- * I ' H E Itaiick Se& took its firft Rife in that Part 
feet,Ctvx. 1 of Italy, which from the frequency of Greek 
Colonies was c?.D d Magna Gracia. Pythago- 
B,rli - ras was the Founder of it; upon whofe Name and 
Country Authors are much divided, (a) Some will 
have him to be born in one of the 1 (lands which the 
Athenians took from the Tyrrhenians ; and carried very 
young to Sonus. Others fay his Father was a Phlia- 
fan, that liv’d at Santas ; and others again affirm he 
was a Phoenician Merchant that was made free of Sa¬ 
mis for fupplying that City with Corn. Moft Wri¬ 
ters agreed) that his Father was one Mncfarchm a 
Merchant; and that he was a Samian , tho' Pythagoras 
his Son was born at Sidon in Phoenicia , but reckon d 
a Samian , by reaion of his Extraction and Education. 
(c) This Mnefarchns is laid to be defended of Ancons , 
who by the direction of the Pythian Oracle, gather’d 
aColonyoutof Cyphalenia, Arcadia and The fitly, and 
planted it in an llland, the chief City of which was 
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call’d Samus from Same in Cephalenia , the place of 
Ancons' s Nativity. Of the fame Family was Parthenit 
his Mother; who Travelling along with her Husband 
to Syria by the way of Delphi, upon occafion of i'raf- 
fick, had her Name chang’d toPythais, from the Pro- 
phecefs, who foretold that fhe being then with Child, 
fhould bring forth a Son of extraordinary Beauty and 
Wifdcm. Soon after, the Child being born at Sidon. 
was for the lame Keafon Chriften’d Pythagoras ; and 
all Greece admir’d him fo much, that they gave him 
out for the Son of Apollo. He had an Uncle vvhofe 
Name was (a) Zoilus, and two elder Brethren^), the 
firft by Name Euneflses or Euumses , the fecond 
Tyr,■bants. He was born about the (c) 3d year of 
the j 3d Olymp. 

( d ) Mntfanbus returning from Syria to Sams with His Edata- 
a plentiful return of Merclundice, built a Temple to non. 
the honour of Apollo the Pythian, and had his divine 
Son educated at Sarnies, by almoft all the Prefers of 
the Temple; particularly by (e) Pherecydts the 
,W.«,and Hermdmas or Leodamas who was call'd the 
Cmph-lian (f), perhaps,becaufe he was defcended of Cre- 
iphilns the Samian, who entertain'd, and, as (bme fay, ri¬ 
val d Homer (g). After his Father's death,the Fable of 
his Divine Original was confirm'd by the Natural and 
acquir’d Excellency of his Parts, and the inimitable 
Siveetnefs of his Temper; inlomuch that he was call’d 
the good Gentses of Samus, and all the adjacent Cities 
admir’d his divine Chara&er. Ac. 18 Tears of Age, 
his Itch after knowledge and the difmal apprehenfions 
he had of Polycrates s Tyranny which then com¬ 
menc’d, mov’d him to travel along with Hcrmodamas , 
and vifit Anaximander and Thales at Miletus , who 
admir’d his Convention, and communicated their 
Learning to him. (h) Anaximander taught himNatural 
Philofophy. (i) Thales admiring the forwardnefs of 
his Genius, acknowledg'd the comparative vveaknefs of 
his own, and having taught him to husband his Time, 


(a) Uert. (b ) Porphjr. (c) See Stanley's lives of the Pbilefopberi, 
(d) 7 amblicb. Pit. Pytbag. t. 2 . (e) Said, in Pytho^. (f) Jamblith, 
Sink ( g) Jamblith. (h) ei/ul.Phrid. 1.2, (i ) Jamblic. 
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and to abftain from Wine and Flefh, and fuch Meat* 
as cloy the Spirits, advis'd him to vifit the Priells of 
Memphit and Diofpotis in Egypt, by whole Convert • 
tion he would become the molt Divine and Wifelt of 
Men. («) Before the Commencement of thefe his 
Troubles, he went to vifit his Mailer P herecydes who 
was ifl of a Phthiriajis and waited upon him in his 
ficknels till he died, and then having buried him re¬ 
turn’d to Sanws. Tis true, many Authors,and among 
the reft Salmaftus (b), place the V ifit made to Phereiydes 
in the latter part of Pythagoras's Life: but the Letter 
that Pherecydes writ to (c) Thales in the 57th Oiymp. 
the very day before he dy’d, and the 1 eftimony of 
Porphyrias, Jamblichus and Laertius , are diffident evi¬ 
dence to the contrary. 

KsVtjagts (d) Sidon being his Native Country, and withal an 

Si Pbceni- eaty Thoroughfare to Egypt, whither he was bound; 

cia mi he went thither, and having there convers’d with the 

Egypt- Phoenician Priefts,and the Succeflors of Moats the Phy- 
fiologift, was initiated in all the Mylleries of Bybltts, 
Tyre , and the other Parts of Syria ; which being in 
a great meafure deriv’d from the Egyptians, might at 
once ferve him for the Elements of the Egyptian V.y- 
fteries, thuThales had fo effectually recommended to 
him, and enlarge his Knowledge, which was more in 
his view than the fatisfyingofafuperftitious humour, 
(e) Afterwards he imbarqu’d in an Egyptian Ship, 
that pafsd accidentally along the Phoenician Coaft near 
Mount Carmel , where flood a Temple that he fre¬ 
quently retir’d to. The Mariners observing his enga¬ 
ging and inotfenfive Carriage, antHlithal, that he had 
defended from the facred Mount Carmel ; that after he 
came on board he fate two D ys and three Nights in 
the fame pofture, without Meat, Drink, or Sleep, that, 
they could perceive; and that their Voyage fucceeded 
beyond expectation: Upon thefe Confederations, they 
concluded that fome Divine Genius came along with 
’em from Syria to Egypt. Accordingly, as foon as he 
landed in Egypt, they reverently took him up, and 
fearing him on the cleareft part of the Sand, rear’d up 
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an extemporary Altar before him, on which they laid 
part of all their Provisions. Pythagoras being weaken'd 
with long Fading, tho not ficfc, refrelh’d himlelf with 
the Provilions loon after their departure. After that, 
in purfuit of his delign of viewing all the Egyptian 
Temples, (a) he deliver'd to Amejis King of Egypt re¬ 
commendatory Letters from Polycratts the Tyrant, 
upon which Amafts gave him Letters to the Priefts; 
which Pythagoras fhew d firifc to the Prielts of Heliopo¬ 
lis, But they, b) being afraid to impart their Mylte- 
ries ro any but the Heirs of the Crown, and thofe 
Prielts who excelld the reft in Education, Learning, 
and Defcent, eluded the King's Order, y fending him 
to the Prielts of Memphis,as being the ancienter. From 
Memphis (c) upon the fame pretence lie was fent to 
Tildes. The Prielts of Thebes not daring, for fear of 
the King, to pretend fcxeufes; thought to difeourage 
him from purfuing his delign, by enjoyning him very 
hard Precepts. But his performance of every thing 
was fo ready and lurpriling, that they empower'd him 
to ftcrifice and infpebt all their Studies; a favour that 
was never granted to a Foreigner before. ( d) By this 
means he became acquainted with the Egyptian Lan¬ 
guage and Learning, and underllood their Epillolick ,., 
Hieroglyphic ■$, and Symbolick ways of Writing, (e) He 
confulted all the Writings both of Modem and Ancient 
Prielts; and was at once both admir'd and belov'd by 
all the Prielts and Prophets he convers’d with. He vi- 
firedall the Places that could afford the leaft addition 
of knowledge; even the Egyptian (/) Adyta, where he 
Iearn'd their Myfticiy Philolophy, and (g) for that end 
fuffer'd hiinfelf to be circumcis'd. At laft having 
ltud'd Aftronomy, Geometry and all the Sciences 
that Ezrpt could boaft of; and being fblemnly ini¬ 
tiated in aU the Myfteries of the Gods, (h) he made 
Three Cups of Silver, and prefented one to each of the 
Three Societies of the Egyptian Priefts, namely Heli¬ 
opolis, Memphis, and Thebes, 


fa) Porpbjr Pit. Pyth, (b) Clem. Alcxand. (c) Porphyr. Pit Pylhag, 
(h) Ptrpbyr. Pit. Pythag. Clem. Alextnd. Strom l.(c) amblich. 
Paler.tdnx. 8. 7. (f) Loire, fg) Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. f. 302. (Ii) to- 

V a (*)j; After 
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Histrtvtl * (a) After the Death of Amafis, Cambyfis Invading 

l‘*g ti and Conquering fgypt, took Pythagoras Prifoner, anJ 

Babylon, fent him to Babylon, after he bad li-.- J 22 Years in 
Egypt. In Babylon (b) he converg'd with the learned 
Chaldaans, efpcrially with the Pcrjian Magi, Babylon 
being then under the Perfian Monarchy: for tho he 
convers'd with the (r) Per fan Magi, he never wasir. 
Perjia, as fome (d) have imagin'd, r) By the kind in- 
Urnflion of the Magi , he arriv'd at the knowledge of 
the fublimer Myfteries of Religion , Arithmetick , 
Mufick, Aftrologv, and other Mathematical, Sciences. 
Particularly one ./) Zabratus taught him the Princi¬ 
ples of natural Philofophy; whom fome reckon to be 
the fame with (g) Zoroajtres a Perfian Magician, 
But Pythagoras being feint Ages later than Zvnefins 
could not be his heaier. Tho' ’tis true he was a fol¬ 
lower of his Do&rines, (h) and explain’d ’em; which 
perhaps occafion d the Vulgar miftake that he was 
one of his hearers. Some call this his principal Maher 
by the Name of ‘ Nazar at us the AffyrLm, whom they 
fuppofe (0 to be the Prophet Ezekiel, who flourilh'd 
at the fame time with Pythagoras. He liliewife con¬ 
vers’d with the Jews [b) at Babylon, as appears (fays 
(/; Bijhtf Vjher) from the JewiJh Do&rines inter¬ 
woven with his Philofophy; it being improbable that 
the Books of Mofes were at that time tranfiated into 
Greek. Seme add that he went from Babylon (m) to 
the Braehn.anr.es, a Nation in India, and to 1 n) Arabia. 
and indeed tis generally aflerted that he learn'd many, 
and thofe the moft excellent Parts of his Philofophy 
from (a) the Barbarians ; tho' ip) the Egyptians taught 
hit* his Geometry, the Phoenicians Arithmetick, and 
the Chaldeans Aftronomy and Divine Rites. He de¬ 
riv’d much of his Theology from (q) Orpheus ; which 
feemsto be Hcrrr-ipp.n's meaning, when he fays, (r) hs 
embrac d the Opinions of the Thracians. 


(a) Jamb c. i. (b.) Clem Stnm.i. Latrt. (c) C iter, de fin. y. /pul. 
florid.!. Enjtb Frapar , o. Idler Maxm.li.cap~. LaSan. /.4.C.I. ( i) For- 
giui it Pkiltf Si 3 . c.6. S 4. (e) JerrMUb. /ipultius. Pal.Max. (f ) Porpkyr. 
(g) Stldtn. de Ciit Sjns. (hj CUm. Alex. Stnm.i. (*) Porpkyr. 
(\) Seldcn. de Dr.iSyrn. (k) Potfkyr Eufei. Prttp. S. 13 (I) Mnal. 

f 15 1. (tr) Clem. /.Lx. Stnm.i. (n) Porpbyr. (a) Clem./leu. 
Sthmi. (p) Pcrph. fq) Jamblicb. (r) jefepk. ant. Jfpicn 1 . 1. 

(a) About 
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la) About the 56th. Year of his Age, hereturn'd to His Return 


Sams, after a Twelve Years Abode at Babylon. His *• Samus. 
Con 11 try men admiring his Wit'dom, Learning, and 
Divine Majefty, more than before; invited him to a 
publick Profelfion, which he accepted, and offer'd to 
inltruft them in the Egyptian Symbolical Way of 
Learning, where in he himfelf had been inftituted. 

But the Samians, not affe&ing this Way, did not ap¬ 
ply themfelnes to him- However, Pythagoras having 
an earned Defire to indruft his Countrymen, though 
againft their Wills, continued diU among them; and 
obferving a poor and indigent Youth that play'd at Ten- • 
nis nimbly and dexteroufiy, offer'd to maintain him if 


he would apply himfelf to fome Parts of the Mathe- 


maticks, which he might learn without much Labour, 


and which himfelf had learn’d of the Barbarians, and 


was likely to forget, being then very old. The Youth 
complying, he initiated him in Geometry and Arithme¬ 
tic^, and gave him Three Oboli for every Scheme or 
Diagram that he learn'd. When the young Man 
came to be in love with Mathematical Learning, his 
Mader told him, He had no more Triobolt to give him; 
and befides, he was in l'uch wantof Neceflaries for him¬ 


felf, that it was not proper for him to infid any lon¬ 


ger upon Schemes and fruitlefs Studies. Upon which, 
the young Man replied, That rather than difcontinue 
his Learning, he would give his Mader Three Oboli 


for every Scheme. From which time he purfued the 
Mathematicks effe&ually, and was the only Samian 
that adher’d to Pythagoras. 

(b) Not long after he went to Delos, where he was Hit Vtja- 
mightily edeem'd by the Inhabitants for praying only get to De- 
at the Altar of Apollo Genitor, call'd the VMoody, Icy, Del 
(r) upon which no Viftims, but!Wheat, Barley and pHi.Oeec. 
Cakes were only offer'd. Afrer Delos, he vifited all and Spar- 
the Places where Oracles (/;refideu,pirticuiarly Delphi , tJ - 
where ( e ) he learn’d many Moral Documents of The- 
mjhclea, and writ an Elegy upon the Tomb of Apol¬ 
lo, (/) declaring, That Apollo was the Son of Siienas, 

(lain by Pytbo, and bury’d in a Place call’d Triops, for 


fa) Jamblich. cap. 2. $. (b) Jamblick. (<) L*:rt. C/<«. Strom. 
(d) Jamblich. (t) Lain, (f) Psrphj’. 

Y s that 
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that the Three Daughters of Triopas mourn'd there 
for Apolio. He like* ife vifited Creet and Sparta, in or¬ 
der to acquaint himlelf with the famous Laws f«) or 
Mims and Lycurgus And forafmucli as Creet boaifed 
of rhe Birth and 1 omb of Jupiter, Pptha.grras addreffing 
himfelf to his Priefts, was by them purified with the 
C'raunian Stone, which was reckon d to be a Piece of 
Jove's Thunderbolts, and was conducted by the Cre¬ 
tan Epidemides, that eminent Soothfkv or, down to the 
Itkan Cave, wnere Jupiter was brought up; and con¬ 
tinued there Three times Nine Days, being wrapt in 
Wool according .o theCuftom. (b Thus was he initi¬ 
ated in all religious Rites, both Grecian and Barba- 

UuTrsvih After he had vifited Creet and Laceaemon, he went 
u 0!)tr> to the Oivmpick Carnes, (c) and gave fuch fignalln- 
P !1 and ltancesof his Learning and Wifdom, as rais’d the Ail- 
rhlms. miration of all Greece. Then he paid a Vi lit to Leo, 
Tyrant of the VhH.tfi.ms, {d) who admiring his Wit 
and Eloquence, ask'd niro what Art he protels d: Up¬ 
on which Pythagoras made Anfwer, that he ptofefsd 
no Art, but was a Pliihfopbe ; i. e. not wife, but a 
lover of Wifdom, (e) true WiCiora being proper to 
God alone. And thus was the Name of Learning al¬ 
ter'd from (/.) 'ephia to Philojophia. Upon the fame 
Occafion, he told the Tyrant, That the Philolhphers 
were a fort of Men, that come into tire World, not 
for Apolaufe or Riches, buttoenquire into the Natures 
of Things. 

Bi Rftm fe) After all thefe Adventures, he return'd to Samm, 
;s Sa-nus. where he built a School, which was afterwards call d 
the Semicircle of Pythagoras, and made ufe of by the 
Samians for a pubiick Council Chamber. Without 
the City he built a Cave, where he refided Day and 
Night, and lludy'd Allronomy and other Mathema¬ 
tical Sciences. Then his Philofopy became the Admi¬ 
ration of a': Greece, and drew the belt and molt Itudi- 
ous Perfons to Samns. 


(i) ’tarniiitb JuSin. LtO. (b) Liert. (c) Val.Mux. (&) Inert. Cictr. 
Tajatl.&uail. >- (e) :cb. (fj Lent, Prtzm. (g) Jambi. Perpkjr. 

[a) Finding 
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(a) Finding the Samians but cold Votaries to Lear- Hit Foyag, 
ring, and being defirous to avoid the Diverfion of Ci- to Italy, 
vil Employment, which was unavoidable at Home, 
he remov'd xo Italy, which was then full of curious 
Perfons. 1 he time of his Arrival in Italy is varioufly 
determin’d. Rut ’tis mod probable, that he came 
thither (b) in the Reign of Tarquinius Super has, at 
which time the Dominion of the Romans extended not 
any way above Six Miles from the City; and the Sou¬ 
thern Parts of Italy were chiefly inhabited by Grecian 
Colonies. Such were, Metapontum , a City in the Bay 
of Tarcntum, built by Nefior , and the [c) Pylians , a 
People of Peloponneftts ; Cat ana in Sicily, d) built by a 
Colony of the Chalcidear.s ; Tarentum, (e) built by 
the Parthenians, fo called, from being born of the La- 
cedamoman Women, while their Husbands were abfent 
in the Mcflenian Wars; Crotona f/) ijjfcity in the Bay 
of Tarentum , built at the CommamHfif Hercules , by 
a Colony of the Achaanr, Sybaris , built by a Colo¬ 
ny of (g) Trazjtnians •, Locri, built by the Locrians , 

(h) a People of Achaia ; Atrigentum (i) built by the 
G(loans ; Rhegium, in Calabria, built.by the Chalci- 
deans: to which we may add Hmera and Taurmeni - 
um in Sicily , Colonies of the Zancleans. 

Our Philofopher came firft to Crotona, (k) where Hit Wri¬ 
the Excellency of his Parts, his comely Perfon, and val «<Cro- 
graceful Meen, gain'd him the Admiration and toni - 
Afieftions of the Nlagiftrates of the City. Crotona 
being lately damp’d by a fcandalous Defeat given ’em 
by the Locrians , (/) at that time laid afide all Mi¬ 
litary Exetcife, and had it not been.for Pythagoras, 
had degenerated into foft Luxury, (w) Our Philofo¬ 
pher, fame few Days after his Arrival, went to the 
publick School; and the young Men flocking about 
him, he made a Harangue to ’em; in which, he ex¬ 
horted ’em to refpeft their Elders,efpecially their Pa¬ 
rents, to whom they ow'd as much as a dead Man 
would to one that rais’d him from the dead. He fet 
forth j that in the World, in Life, in Cities, in Nature, 


(a) Jambhcb. (b) C icer.Tufcul. /. 4. (c ) Solin. (d) Euftb. 

(t) Strab. (f ) strab. (g ) Solin. (h) Eh fib. (1 ) Strab. (k) Par-, 
pbyr. (I) Juflin. I, ao. (hi) Jamblieh. 

X 4 a 
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a Precedency of Time entitled things to a Superiority 
of Honour; that Parents are not only Predeceffors to 
their Children, but equally beneficial with the Gods 
themfelves; that the Gods could not but pardon thofe 
who reverence their Parents equally to them, firce 
from thefe we learn to Worfhip the Deity; whence 
Homer, and many other fabulous Writers, call the King 
of Gods by the Name of Father-, and bring in the 
chiefeftof 'em, making up the divided love of Chil¬ 
dren by a new Conjunction of Parents. Now, (aid 
he, cor.fdering that the People of Croto ere rcLtci to 
Hercules, who in Obedience to another, elder than him- 
feif, underwent his Labours , and prefented to his Father, 
at the Epinicium of his AEiions , the Olympick 
Games ; th-y, above all People, ought to join JJjue with 
the Judgment of the Gods, in obeying the Injmicli • 
cr.s 'of their Parents. He likewife advis’d em to 
keep up a mutual Love to one another, to beealily 
made Friends with their Enemies, but never to become 
Enemies to their Friends. He advis’d ’em to make 
trial of their Nature, at a time when their Paflions 
and Defircs were mod rigorous. He recommended 
Temperance to ’em, as being the only Vertue that 
was equally fuitable for Boys and Girls, young Men 
and Maids, old Men and Women; a Vertue that pro¬ 
claim’d their judEdeemof the Goods of Body and 
Soul; w. Health and Knowledge; its oppolireVice, 
namely Intemperance, being highly refented by the 
Gods, as appear d by the Punifhments indicted for the 
Intemperance of one Man, on the Barbarians and Gre¬ 
cians that cdhtended about Troy. He exhorted 'cm to 
the Love of Learning, faying, It wasabfurd, that Lear¬ 
ning, being the mod defirable, and mod profitable of 
all chines, fhouid have fo little of their Time and 
Pains: Learning, which, like good Friends, dands by 
a Man till Death, and immortalizes his Name when 
he ssone; whereas the Ornaments of our Bodies are 
like ill Friends, that foon forfake us; a Pofleffion 
that may be imparted to another, without Lofs or Di¬ 
minution ; whereasStrength, Health, crc. are incom¬ 
municable ; and Riches, Honour, and the like, can¬ 
not be communicated to another, without derogating 
from ourfclves. Tis by this Benefir, continued he, ot 
Indication, or the Conveyance of Learning , that 
Men 
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Men differ from Beafts, Greeks from Barbarians ] 

Freemen from Slaves, and Philolophers from the Vul¬ 
gar; who have this Advantage, that there are but few 
of them in the whole World, whereas there are a great 
many Rivals for bodily Accomplifhments. 

(4 The Crotonians being charm’d with his Advice His Jdmct 
to their Sons, intreated him, that their Senate, con-r» the St. 
titling of One thouland Men, might be direfted by his v 
Counlel. Upon which, he advis'd them to buildaCrotona. 
Temple to the Mufes, to preferve their prefent Con¬ 
cord ; Harmony and Concord being the Prerogative of 
the Mules, who have, all of 'em, common Honours 
and Appellations. He told 'em, That they were ac¬ 
countable to their Children for tire Management of Af¬ 
fairs, which they had receiv'd of their People as a De- 
pfitum ; that the only way to anfwer that end, was to 
he equal to their Fellow-Citizens, in every thing but 
Jullice; that Law had the fame place among Cities, 
that Themis had with Jupiter, and Dice with Pluto, 
fo that an unjuft Management of Affairs under Truft, 
feem'dto abufe the whole World, both above, below, 
and on Earth; that they fhould not tender Oaths to 
People in Courts of Judicature, but accuftom 'em fo 
tofpeak, as that .they may be believ’d without Oath ; 
that every Mailer of a Family fhould look upon his 
own Houfe as a Court of judicature, love his Pofte- 
rity, and endeavour by Kindnefsto merit the return of 
their Love, and ought to know no Women but his 
Wire, whom he takes from the Altar with Libations, as 
a Votarefs in the Sight of the Gods, and one thatought 
to be a Pattern to all the Females of his Family. He 
told'em further, that the Separation of Children and 
Parents was the greateft Injuftice; that in all their 
Actions they ihould avoid Idlenefs, Opportunity be¬ 
ing the only good of any Aftion; that he who fore¬ 
fees Advantages is the greatelt Man, and next to him 
is he who draws Conclulions applicable to himfelf, 
from the Accidents that befal other Men; that the 
word of Men, is he who ftays to learn what is bell, 
by the Experience of differing ill; that it behoves Ma- 
giftrates, not to be fevere upon thofe who contraditl 


(a) Jamtlieh. cap. 9, Vnl. Maxim. lib.%. top. 18. 
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’em, but to benefit thofe who obey ’em; that thofe who 
are ambitious of Glory, ought, like Racers, only ftrive 
for the Vi&ory, without hurting their Adyerfaries, and 
be really what they would appear to be. In fine he 
reminded them of the Original of their City, which 
was built by Hercules, in Honour to the Memory of 
bis Friend Crete, whom he had kill’d by a Miftake 
when he drove Geryon's Oxen through Italy-, the Re¬ 
membrance of which ought to fpur ‘era up to a juit 
Adrainiftration. Upon thefe Remonftrances, the Se¬ 
nate built a Temple to the Mules, and put away their 
Concubines; and entreated him to Harangue both the 
Boys and the Women of the City, the one in the 
Temple of Pythian Apollo, the other in that of (<?) Ju¬ 
no. Purfuant to their Requeft, he made a Speech to 
the Boys (£), importing, That they Ihould neither be¬ 
gin nor retort Contumelies; that they fhould be dili¬ 
gent in the purluit of (c) Inftitution, it being eafie to 
continue an honeft Courfe of Life after one is once 
tinffur’d with a good Difpofition; that they were 
deareft to the Gods for which Reafon they were em¬ 
ploy’d to pray to the Gods for Rain in time of Scarci¬ 
ty or Dearth; that they only being always fanftify d, 
had leave to live in theTemple; that the Pythian, Nt- 
mean, and Isthmian Games were inftituted for the 
fake of Boys; that Apollo and Cupid, the kindeft to 
Men "of all the Gods, were always reprelented as Boys, 
by reafon of thcSanftityof that Age; that Apollo had 
by a particular Care for growing Pofterity, promis da 
Progeny to the Leader of the Colony, when he built the 
City Croto ; and that, upon thefe Confiderations, ttiey 
ought to endeavour to be worthy of fuch Love, and 
employ themfelves in Hearing, that they may be able 
to (peak. In the Conclufion he told ’em, ’T was their 
Intereft to obey their Elders, if they expefted to be 
efteem'd when they came to be old, by thofe who 
Ihould then be vounger than themfelves. In like man 
ner he made a Harangue to the Women, (d) in which 
he told ’em, That (ince they were employ’d in Sacri¬ 
fices, they ought above all things to behave themfelves 


(|) Cicer. (b) Jtmilich. top. to. 
cop. n. 


(c) iBifeii, (d) Jomliicb 
with 
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with fuch Honefty and Goodnefs, as that the Gods may 
be attentive to their Prayers, to ptefent the Gods with 
what they made with their own Hands, without the 
AlfilUnce of Servants, iiich as Cakes, Wax, and In- 
cenfe,and avoid bloody Sacrifices, or the offering fo much 
at a time as if they were never to offer again. As to 
their Duty to their Husbands, he told 'em, That 
(ince Fathers allow’d their Daughters to love their 
Husbands more than them, Wives fhould obey their 
Husbands, or be willing to be over-rul’d by them. He 
added, That a Woman may go to the Temple the 
fame Day that fhe rifes from her Husband; but fhe 
that rifes from a ftrange Man fhould never go. He 
exhorted ’em to fpeak well of others, and keep up 
their own Reputation, and juftifiethe common report 
of their readinefs to aflift one another without Bar¬ 
gains or Engagements, purfuant fo the Mythological 
Fancy of three Women that made ufe but of one eye, 
they were fo ready to communicate and impart to one 
another. He told ’em, that the firft inftituter of 
Names had (uch a regard to the piety of the Female 
Sex, that he diftinguilh’d the degrees of their Age by 
the name of fome Deity, calling the Maid Core (one 
of Frofirpinas Name\ a Bride Nymphtt (alluding to 
the Nymphs ) her who has Children, Mother, t, i. e. 

Cjitle and fhe that has Grandchildren Maja (the 
Name of Mercury's Mother.) And for a further re¬ 
gard to their Devotion, the Oracles at Dodona and 
Delphi were deliver'd by Women. He advis'd ’em 
to wear no Sumptuous Cloaths, but offer ’em all at 
Jm’s Temple, which would amount to many Milli¬ 
ons of Money. To conclude, faid he, fince the Cro- 
tmian Husbands are fo celebrated for conftancy and 
faithfulnefs to their Wives, and Vlyjjes refus’d im¬ 
mortality from Calypfo rather than forfake Pent- 
iope ; let the Wives act a fuifable Counterpart, and fo 
merit reciprocal Praife. 

(«) Thefe Difcourfes proclaim’d his Fame not only HD Injli- 
tnCrotona, but throughout all luiy. (A) His firft Ora- tutin oft 
tion gain’d him 600 Followers, who became, as we SeS. 
call it ,Cccmbii, or his Syftcm, being thofe who put 


(a) Jtmk ctp. 12. (b) Jtmblich. cop. 6 . 


their 
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their Eftates intoone Common Stocky) and kept filence 
Five years, only hearing his Difcourfes through .1 
Screen, but not feeing him, till they were fully prov d, 
and then they were admitted to him. So that teeing 
him was reckon’d a great and uncommon Favour. 
By another Oration toon after his arrival in Italy lie 
gain’d 2000 (b) Acoafmaticks, who that they might 
not live from home erefted a large Homacocem (or 
(r) Church) and built Cities in Magna. Gracia, in 
which they liv’d unanimoully, oblerving his Laws 
and Statutes as divine precepts. Thus he diftinguiflfd 
his Auditors according to their capacity, allotting to 
every one fuch a part of his Difcourfes as was proper 
fbf him. Upon which account fo.ne were call’d Py¬ 
thagoreans who were of the Syflem ; others Pythagorites 
who were of the Homacoceion. The former liv'd in 
one Community and put their Eftates into one Com¬ 
mon Stock; and were call’d the Genuine Seel. The 
other liv’d upon their feparate Eftates, but met toge¬ 
ther; and were call'd Imitators of the Former. 
k..j y e.tthf (I) Having Difciples out of every City, he im- 

r-.tj m O'- ploy’d 'em to infufe Principles of Liberty into Inch 
vilJfain. Cities as were in Subjeftion to others: upon which 
Crotona, Span's, Cat ana, Rbegittm , Himera, Agrigen- 
mm, Tauromenistm, and fome others, fhak’d off the 
Yoke, and were juftly env.rd by their Neighbours 
for the happy Conftirution they had form’d from his 
Laws. He freed not only his Difciples, but all the 
Cities of Italy or Sicily, of all Inteftine or External 
Diflenfions. For his ulual Apophthegm which he often 
repeated as an Epitome of all his Doftrines, was, 
That we ought by a‘l means to cut off from the Body Sick- 
nets, from the Soul Ignorance, from the Belly Luxury, 
from the City Sedition, from a Family Difcord, and from 
'all things Excefs. But after al 1 , he is faid to have 
occafion’d the War between the Sybarites and Crewm¬ 
ans that ended in the total Subverlion of the Sybarites. 
(7) For the Sybarites being a wealthy, populous, and 
inlolent People, and Luxurious (f > to an infinite de¬ 
gree; infulted over all their Neighbours, put 30 Cro- 
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Ionian Ambaffadors to death, ( fome of 'em Pythago¬ 
ras's friends) throwing their Bodies over the Walls to 
be devour’d by Bealls, and by the initiation of Telys, 
their chief Magillrate, banifh'd jooo of their Richeft 
Citizens. The Exiles flying like Suppliants to the Al¬ 
tars of Crotona , Telys fent Ambaffadors to demand the 
delivery of the Exiles, or otherwife to threaten Cro¬ 
tona with War. Some of thefe Ambaffadors having 
kill'd fome oi Pythagoras's Friends (a) with their own 
lands, and being indigent feditious Fellows, went to 
Pythagoras, and one of em demanded a Reafon of his 
Laws and Reproofs.Upon which Pythagoras for Anfwer 
ask'd him, Whether he would require Apollo to give a 
Reafon tor his Oracles ■ Another of the Ambaffadors 
derided his Dcftrine of the Return of Souls; telling 
him, He would give him a Letter; to his Father in the 
other World, expecting he would bring him anAn- 
fiver. To which Pythagoras replied, That he ihould 
not go to the place where Murtherers were punifh’d. 

In fine, the Croton!ans blaming the Ambaffadors, 
among many other things, for affronting the Divine 
Pythagoras , and Pythagoras openly advinng them to 
protett the Suppliants; they refolv’d to venture upon 
a War. Accordingly they led into the Field One hun¬ 
dred thoufand Men under the Command of the famous 
Milo the Wreftler, and defeated Three hundred thou- 
firnd of their Enemies, and laid wafte their City after a 
dilhonourable Surrender, (b) Pythagoras being detain’d 
fix Months by Phalaris in Agrigentum , infpir’d that 
people with fuch feafonable and noble Principles, 
that they fhook oft his Tyranny. For Aborts the 
Hyperborean having receiv’d a great deal of Satisfa&ion 
from Pythagoras upon all the Qyeftions he put to him, 
upon divine Rites, Images, Providence, &c. Both he 
and all the Argentines began to be mightily taken with 
him, and to admire him as a perlon infpir’d from 
above. The Tyrant obferving this, was angry with 
Aborts for praifing Pythagoras ; and impudently op¬ 
pos'd all his Advances, of the divine Rites, Provi¬ 
dence, c he. Upon which our Fhilofopber being above 
the Fear of Death, fpoke very freely in the prefence 




(a) "iambi, e. 30. (b) Jamb, e, 32. 
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of the Tyrant and Aborts, of the free Power of the 
Soul, the Operations of the Mind, the dependance of 
aO things upon Heaven, tbelnjufticeot Tyranny, the 
Folly and Mifchief of Intemperance; and by a long 
dilcourfe upon thefe and many other Subje&s lharply 
reprov'd Phalaris: Who thereupon defign'd to put 
both Aborts and the Philolopher to Death; but the 
fame very day that he defign'd it, he happen'd to fpy 
a Hawk purfuing a great flight of Pigeons, and from 
that took occafion to represent to his Court what an 
ignoble fear could do, fince if one of thefe Pigeons 
would but turn again, it might quickly put a Hop to 
the Purfuer: upon which an old Man taking up a 
Stone and throwing it at the Tyrant, all the relt fol¬ 
low'd his Example, and, as lome fay, Hon'd him to 
Death; or, as others will have it, chain'd him and 
wrapt him up in a Sheet of Lead, wherein he died 
tniferably. In a word, {a) Pythagoras and his Friends 
were a long time (o much admir'd in Italy that many 
Gties committed thetnfelves to be govern'd by 
him. 

Wniert There are a great many incredible Stories related of 
nlttid if Pythagoras, (b) 'Tis faid his commands had an in- 
him. fluence upon beafts; for he laid hold of the Damim 
Bear, and having ftrok'd her, and fed her with Fruits, 
and fwom her never to touch any living Creature; 
he let her go "■ after which time flie never a (faulted 
any animal. Seeing an Ox at Tarentum eating green 
Beans, he whifper d in his Ear, after which the Ox 
would never touch a Bean, and liv'd many years 
about 7 *»e's Temple, being call'd the [acred Ox. As 
he difeours'd of Auguries and MeffaRes from the Gods, 
at the Olympick Games, an Eagle flew over his Head; 
upon which he ftopt, (r) and having call’d down the 
Eagle, ftroakd it a while and then let it go. As he 
pals d over a River, one time, the River laid with an 
audible Voice, Hail Pythagoras. Some 

fey he was feen at Mctapntttm in Italy and 7 ‘am- 
mtnium in Sicily in one day, which Lome take for an 
inftance of his riding through the Air. He Ihew'd 


(a) Pirfbyr. (bj Jtmblie. Pirfbyr. (c) Plin. in Hum. 

his 
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his Golden Thigh pu’olickly at the Olympick Games, 
in) and privately to Abaris, as an Evidence of his be¬ 
ing Hyperborean Apollo. Before a Ship came into the 
Harbour, he foretold that there was a dead Body in ir. 

He foretold the carting away of a Ship; and by tailing 
the Water of a W ell predicted an. Earthquake. He 
handled Serpents without receiving any injury. He 
had a peculiar way of Hopping a Plague, and calm¬ 
ing Winds and Storms ; which Empedocles, Epime- 
nides and Abaris learnd of him. By writing Letters 
with blood in a Looking-glafs, (b) which he held up 
towards the Moon , he made them legible in the 
Body of the Full Moon. Some fay, he fhut himfelf 
up in a Vault under Ground, where he continued a 
long time, it being given out that he was dead; and 
after a confiderable fpace of time came up in a lean 
wither'd condition, declaring that he had been in the 
Shades below, where he faw Hejiod's Soul chain'd with 
Erafsto a Pillar, and Homer hung on a Tree encom- 
pafs'd with Serpents for forging Fables of the Gods; 
and that thofe who forfook the Company of their own 
Wives were mightily tormented. This rais’d an Opi¬ 
nion that he was JSthalides, the Son of Mercury , be¬ 
fore the Trojan War; and Laertius fays he reported 
of himfelf in his Writings, that he came from the /»- 
feri 207 Years before. To conclude; Some imputed 
thefe incredible Performances to Magick; others to 
Impofture. But Arifiippus the Cyrenean , (c) fays, he 
foretold things as infallibly as Pythian Apollo, for which 
reafon he was call'd Pythagoras. 

Having liv'd at Crotona (d) Twenty Years, he died Hit Death. 
{<) in the Fourth Year cf the 70th Olymp. The manner 
of his Death is varioufly related: However, ‘tis gene¬ 
rally agreed upon that Cylo (/) a turbulent haughty 
Cmnian, being difoblig a by Pythagoras his not ad¬ 
mitting him to be a Member of the Seft, rais'd a Con- 
fpiracy againft ’em, and fet fire to Milo’s Houfe, 

(?) while Pythagoras and his Followers were in it; 
that, by that means they were all cut off, bating Ar¬ 


ia) Plat, in nun. Latrt. (b) Jrifopk nub. (c) Lsert. (d; Jufliu.1. 20. 
( e ) Jamhlit, Ptr/nyr, (0 Did, (g) Lairt, 
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chytas and Lyfir, that Pythagoras being prelent,(V\fom; 
fay he was then at Metapontnm (b and died there ) 
made his efcape out of doors, and fled firft to the Zc 
crians, and afterwards to Tarentum ; and at lalt, be 
ing denied a reception in both thefe places, to Mtu- 
fontum, where he died after Failing 40 Days in the 
Temple of the Mufes. Some fay (c) he was purfued 
in his flight from Crotona, and kill’d by a Field of Beans 
which he would not go over; others, that the Cro- 
tonians fearing his Tyrannical deligns, made an Infur- 
reftion againft him; and others, that he was kill d in 
the War between the Agrigentines and Syracufm:. 
After his death, all the Pythagoreans left Italy, (d) hut 
Archytas the Tarentine. Apollonius (e) gives a Circum- 
ftantial Account of the Confpiracy againll the Pyb. 
goreans , carried on by Cylo and Hi no Orators, grounded 
on their forming a feparate Society, promoting a Com¬ 
munity of Eilates, advancing Principles pernicious to 
the Society, meddling with the Civil Government, and 
tendering Divine Honours to their Mailer; and that 
fo fuccefsfully, that the whole Generation was at length 
banifh'd, but recall’d after a Space of Years. 

Bis Pirfm had a beautiful ( f) Countenance, and an awful 
and Vir- (?) Afpeft; infomuch that his Difciples took him for 
tuti. Hyperborean Apollo, and a young man reprov’d by him 
went immediately and hang’d himfelf: after which 
time he never reprov’d any body. He ate and drank 
( h ) very moderately. The Conllancy of his Coun¬ 
tenance was fuch (i) that he was never oblervd to 
laugh or to mourn to be wanton or drunks He 
never was guilty of Derifion or Detraftion; neither 
did he ever punilh any in his Anger. ({) He wore a 
white clean Stole, with a gold ((I Crown and Breeches; 
and lay in line white Woollen, Linen being then not 
known in thofe Parts, (m) In the Morning he com¬ 
pos’d his Mind with his Harp, and fome Verfes of 
Thales, Homer, and Hefiod. He prelerv’d the Health 
and Agility of his Body by Dances. His Walks were 
plealant and folitary Groves, in which he conversd 


(a) Ptrpijr. from Dictarchus and others, fo) Jamil, (c) hurt. 
(dj Jamil, from Arijlaxems. (e) apui Jamil, (f) Jamil, (g ) Lturt, 
Timtn flli. (h) dthtn. Detpn. i (i) Porph. Ciar. (k) hurt. Jav:bl‘ 
(I) Slim, Vtr, HiJ}. 12. u. (m) Pirphyr. 

not 
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not promifcuoufly, but with two or three at a time. 

He managM (a) an Eltare that he purchas'd of Alcaus, 
with wonderful Conduit. Befides our Pbilofopher ; 
there were others of the fame Name; viz. one a 
Laconian (b Contemporary with Numa ; another a 
Crstonian ; (c) a third a Phiiafian Wrelller, who writ 
Aleiptick Commentaries, and advis’d the VVreftlers in- 
i'teadof Figs to eat Flefh, both which are by a mi (fake 
aferib'd to our Philofopher; another a Lacynthian ; 
the fifth a Statuary of Rbigium ; the fixth a Statuary 
of Smuts ; befides Pythagoras the Phyfician that 
writ of Homer , and of Squills-, another that writ the 
Hillory of the Doreans, Pythagoras the Epheftan (d), 
another (c) a Prarfeft under Ptolemy, and another (/) a 
Pa : nter. _ , 

He married Theano a Cretan, (g) the Daughter of Hit Wife 
Pythana ; who was,according to Laertius.the Daughter and Fa- 
of Brontinus a Crotonian. After his Death file go- ”>ily. 
vern’d the School, and married Arifaus his Succeffor. 

She wrote Philof phical Commentaries, (h) and a Poem 
in Hexameter Verle. Being ask'd, (i) how foon a 
Woman is clean after Coition; if with her own Hus- 
!".id, immediately, laid fhe; if with a fir anger, never. 

She advis’d Women when they went to bed with their 
Husbands, to put off their modelty with their Cloaths; 
and put it on again with them when they Rofe. One 
laying, her Arm was White, Ihe reply d, bat it is not 
Cmmon, By Theano he had two Sons, namely, '£) 

TrLuges ( Empedocles's Mailer ) and Mnefa'chus, for 
Mamerchsts (/J) who after tbeir Fathers Deith, were 
bred up under their Mother, («) and afterwards go¬ 
vern'd the School Porphyrins lavs, Anmnejltss the 
Miller of Democritus was likewile his Son. His 
Daughters Sara, Maya and Arignota (>.•) publilh d 
P thagorical Writings. His Daughter Damo o) be¬ 
ing entrulted by her Father with his Books, with 
orders to fhevv ’em to none but rhofe of his Family; 
oblerv'd his Commands religioully, notwichftandinK 
her Poverty. One of his Daughters was the head of 


( a) Jamil, (b) Pint, in Nuw. (c) I.aert. (i) Said, (e) Plitt. 
{■) Hid. /g) Porplyr (h) Said, (i) Liter, (li ) Suid. {)) Pint, 
"i*™- (m) Laert. Jnmbl. (n) Porph, (o )Smd. Jamil. 
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the Virgins, and when married to Mem of Croton# 
headed the married Women: and her Houfe w as made 
a Temple to Ceres, the Street being call'd Mufaum. 
Pythagoras had a Servant (a) nam’d Ajlraus whom 
he inltrucfed, being encourag'd fo to do by his Phy. 
fiognemy. When this Servant was an Infant, Mne- 
fitrebus in his Travels found him lying under a Use 
tall Poplar, looking fteadfaftly to the Sun without 
winking, with a fmafl Reed in his Mouth, by which 
he receiv'd for his N'ounlhment the drops that diftill’d 
from the Tree : Upon which Mnefarchus took him 
up, believing him to be of a divine Race, and having 
brought him up gave him to his Son Pythagoras. He 
had another Servant, one Xamlxis a Thracian , fo 
call'd from being wrarul in a Bears Skin call’d by the 
T'lracians Zalmus ; whom he inftrutted in his fublime 
Speculations. Di'genes (ays (b) Zalmoxis was wer- 
fhip'd by the Barbarians inftead of Hercules. But 
Herodotus (c) fa*s he was much ancienter than /V 
thagoras. 

Hil Wfi- J ho’ fome Authors (d) alledge that Pythagoras left 
nothing in writing, yet Laertius and other Authors 
aferibe feveral Treaties to him; particul rly three 
(e) entituled Patent tick , Politic k_ and Phyjical ; fix 
Treatifes (f) reckon’d up by Hcraciides the Son ot 
Ser-apm in hi; Epitome of Solion ; a Treatife con • 
cetning the Gods ;which foms fiy was collected be 
Telauges out of his Commentaries left with D.imo j 
an oration to Abatis ; Orpheus a Poem; a Book en¬ 
titled Scopiada ; Hymns cited by Pruclus ; a Treatile 
of Arithmttick mention d by If dote (gj, who fays lie 
was the firft G'tchm that wrote upon that fubj-cf; 
feveral Books of Prc>i»noilicks mention'd by h) Tie- 

^ ties ; a Treatife of the magical Vertues of Herbs cited 
by (/) Pliny ; Epiftles, of which two are extant, one 
to Anaximenes , advifing him to continue at Adiietnr, 
for the good of his Countrey notwirhftanding the 
danger he was expos’d to; and another to Hiero, 
importing that a perfon of his Moderation and Tem- 


(a) Pirpb. (b) Hid. (c) Lib .(dj Plat. Jcftph, Lucian. Pirphy 
Ruffin- (e) l acts. ( f) Hid. (g) Di Qripn. (h) C hil. 1-5? 
(i) tab. 24. cap 7, 
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perance was not fit to live with Hiero who purfued 
the Pleafures of Intemperance. The golden Verfes of 
Pythagoras conclude the lift of his Works ; which 
contain nit only a Summary of his Doftrines, but 
feveral Verles, that Pythagoras was wont to repeat to 
his Difciples. Tis true, fome Authors attribute them 
to fome of his Difciplts; but whoever was the Author, 
they have been always lookt upon as divine, and an 
exaft Copy of the Sentiments of our divine Philofo- 
pher. Upon which account,I thought it not improper 
10 inlert 'em in this Place, 


(a'' Firft the Immortal Gods as raised by late T j t cMtn 
Honour, and ufe an Oath with holy awe. Vtrfts of 

Then honour Heroes which mankind excel, Pythago- 

And Damons of the Earth fa living well, tiJ . 

Tour Parents next, andthofeof nearefi blood ; 

Then other friends regard, as they are good. 

Veld to mild Words, and Offices of Love ; 

Do not for little Faults your Friend remove. 

This is no more than what in you do's lie, 

Foil Power dwells hard by Nectjfiiy. 

Do thefe things fo ; but thefe referain you mu ft, 

Tour Appetite, your S ! eep , Anger, and Luft, 

From filthy Atlions at all times forbear , l 

Whether with others, or atone you ate, > 

And of all things your felf learn to revere. Jy 
In Deed and Word to Justice have an Eye, 

Do not the lead thing unddvifediy 
Put know that all mujt to the Shades below, 

That Riches fometimes ebb , and [ometimes flow. 

Bear patiently what III by Heaven is fent, 

And add not to your Griefs by Difcontent, 
let rid them if you can, but know withal, 

Few of thofe Thunder Storms on good Men fail. 

Oft good and ill do in Difcourfe unite, 

But not too apt t’admie, nor yet to flight. 

But if through Error any /peak ami ft, 

Eudure't with Mildnefs ; butfte Jure cf this, 

That none by Word or Aflion you entice 
To do, or [peak to your own Prejudice. 
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Thinly before AClion, Folly to prevent, J 

Rafh Words and Mis are their own Punijbment. > 
Tea t do, which done, after you'll ne'er repent. J 

That which you know not, do not undertake,4 
But. learn what's fit, if Life you'll pleafant make. 
Health is a thing you ought not to defpife, T 

In Diet ufe a Mean and Exercife, > 

Jnd that's a Mean, whence does no Damage rife. 3 
Be neat, but not luxurious in your Fare, 

How you incur Mens Cenfure, have a care. 

Let not thy ftate in ill tim'd Treats be fpent, 

Like me that knows not what’s magnificent , 

Nor by aThrift untimely rake too clean , 

‘Tis bed in even thing to ufe amean. 

Be not mifchievous to your felf ; advife 

Before you aCl, and never let your Eyes 

The (meet Refrejhings. of foft Slumber tafte, 7 

Till you have thrice [evert Reflections past > 

On th' Aflions of the Day from fir ft to lad. 3 

Wherein have Itranfgrefs'd ? what done have J > 

What Duty unperform d have I pafl by? 

And if your AClions ill on fearch you find, 

Let Grief ; if good, let Joy poffefs your Mi«d.tM* 
This do, this think., to this your Heart incline. 

This way will lead you to the Life divine. 

Believe t, 1 f wear by him who did us fhew 
The My fiery of Four, whence all things flow. 

Tnen to your Wcrf, having pray'd Heaven to fend 
On what you undertake, an happy end. 

This Courfe if you obferve you jhall know then 
The Confiitution both of Gods and Men 
Tr.e due extent of all things you /hall fee , 

And Nature in her uniformity. 

That fo your Ignorance may notfuggefi, 
rain hopes of what you cannot be pcffefi. 

You'll fee how poor unfortunate Mankind 
To hurt themfelves are fiudioully incltn d, 

To all approaching good, bot h deaf and blind. 

The way to cure their ills is known to few 

Such a befitting fate does men purfue. 

They’re on Cylinders ftill rolTd up and down, 

And with full tides of evil overflown. 

A cur fed inbred ftrife does lurkmttbin, 

The caufe of all this Mfcry and Sin, ^ 
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Which mufi not be provok'd to open field; 

The way to conquer here’s to fly and yield. 

And now from ill , great Father , fet us free 
Or teach us all to know our felves and Thee. 
Courage my Soul ; Great Jove is their Atlie, 
Their duty who by Natures light defiery. 

Thefe rules if to that Number you retain. 

You ll keep , and purge your Soul from every {lain. 
Abfiatn from Meats which you forbidden find 
In our Traditions , wherein are defin'd 
The purgings and folutions of the Mind. 

Confider this ; then in the highejl Sphere 
Enthrone your Reafion , the heft Charioteer. 

So when unbody d you /hall freely rove 
In the unbounded Regions above , 

You an immortal God fhall then Commence, 
Advanc’d beyond Mortality and Sen/e, 


? 4 * 


Pythagoras and his Difciples made choice of the ThiYpht- 
Dow^Diaieft; that being ("fays Metrodorus (a)) not gorcan di- 
only the belt and moll harmonious diale6t,buc lilcewife ateS. 
the ancienteft : but perhaps the true Reafon was, 
that it was the dialed of the Countrey, and common 
at that time all over Magna Gracia , mod of the 
Colonies of that Countrey being derived from the 
Pehponnefius , which was inhabited by the Dorians toge¬ 
ther with the Heraclid*. Now the Pfthagoreans advis’d 
all Perfons to the Language of their own Coun- " 
try (b). 

The fame of Pythagoras was fo far fpread, that an His Difci . 
infinity *of Perfon- flodtt to him from feveral Parts, pits and 
and liv’d under his Difcipline. Simichus Tyrant of ducccRirs. 
(c) Centorpa relign’d his Command and adher’d to 
him (d'. Abaris the Hyperborean Pried of Apollo, 
having met with Pythagoras upon his return from 
Greece to his own Country, concluded from his gravity 
and other marks, that Pythagoras was the very God 
whofe Pried he was: and thereupon prefented him • 
with an Arrow, which he had brought from the Tem¬ 
ple of Hyperborean Apollo, as a Charm againft the 
Hazards and Contingencies of his Journey; and by 


(0 Apni Jamil, sap. (bj Ibid, (cj Porphyr. (d) Fomld. 
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Vertue of which, 'ris (aid, he had pafs'd impartible 
Rivers and Mountains, appeas'd Storms, and checkt 
the plague in fevers 1 Places, particularly in Lace- 
dtmon, Pythagoras accepted the Arrow, and- then 
(hew d Aborts his golden Thigh as a proof of his 
Divinity, and reckon'd up an exaft inventory of all 
the Ornaments of the Temple; adding tbac Atari: 
had iuftly conjeftur'd him to be a God,and that lie only 
made ufe of a human Shape, to prevent man s being 
aftonifh d at him or his Do&rine. This done, he 
commanded Aborts to ftay, and dillribute the gold he 
had gathered for his God, among his Dilciples; con¬ 
firming by that means the Sentence, All things ore 
common amongjl friends. Aba is thus (laying with 
him and being advanc'd in fears and unacquainted 
with the Greek Language; Pythagoras difpencing with 
the tedious introdublion of Silence and other Trials 
qualified him prefently for receiving his Dottrines. and 
in a fhort time, taught him an Epitome of his Theo¬ 
logy and Phyliologv ; and inftead of the Art of Divi¬ 
nation by facrifices, taught him that of Prognofticating 
by Numbers, as being the more facred and divine, 
Milo a) the famous Wreillec of Crotona, was likewile 
Pythagoras's Difciple; and'twasin his Houfe that the 
Cyhmans furpriz’d the Pythagoreans. This Difciple 
fav'd the whole School by his wonderful ftrength in 
fupporting a pillar of the College hall that began 
to give wav, till they all gorout. The next Difciple 
was Cailiphon (b) of Crotona ; who was very intimate 
with Pythagoras, and of whom after his Dearh Pytha¬ 
goras (aid his Soul was continually prefent *»ith him, 
Arijltns (r) comes next, who underflood his Mailers 
Opinions lb well, that he fucceeded him in the School, 
in the Breeding of his Children, and in the Marriage 
cf his Wife. Ariftans was fucceeded by Mnefarchas 
the Son of Pythagoras-, and he by Bulagoras in whole 
time Crotona was lack’d. The next 1 'ucceflor in the 
School was 71 das a Crotonian who dy'd with grief for 
the calamity ot his Country. Afrer that, Diodorus the 
A-fendian was made Prefident of the School by rea- 


(a) Steal lit. 6. fag 2«j. (t)J entro Afitn. (c) Jttdl 
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fon of the fcarcity of Men in their College. At Hera¬ 
cles Clineas and Philoiaus prefided; at Metapontum , 

Theoridcs and Eurytus: at Tarentum , Archytas. Jam- 
bllcHS gives us a Lift of 208 Pythagorean Men, and 
11 Women, eminent for the proftflion of that Phi- 
lol'ophy. And Laertius (ay , his Syftem continued for 

Generations. 

Pythagoras qualified his Difciples for the Study of Th; prep*. 
Philofophy by a Difcipline that was incredibly ftrifh rattry Dif- 
Their ready t bedience to his fevere Orders was ow- ciplmc of 
ing to the Authority and Reputation he had among tit Pytha- 
them. For they lookt upon him as a God ( 1) rather B orMns - 
than a Man; taking their Meifures from the Wonders 
related of him, and the myftical Divinity of his Opi¬ 
nions. One of their ineffable Secrets was, that, of Ra¬ 
tional Animals, one kind is God, another Man, and a 
Third between both thefc, namely Pythagoras. Some 
took him for Apollo , and lome for a Divine Genius in¬ 
dulgent to Mankind. Porphyrias (ays, when they 
communicated any of the remote fecrets of his Philo- 
fophy, they fwore by the Tctraclys, calling its Au¬ 
thor, asfomeGod, to Witnefsj whole Name out of 
Reverence they forbore to Mention. In fine; (uch 
was their deference for him, that :■«»; (h) was 

a conclulive Argument in all their difputes. He had 
two forts of Auditors, vi%.rhe Exotericky, c) who 
were under probation, and the Efotcrickt who had 
already palt the Tr>al. For he did no: reveal his 
Phiiofophy to every one rhat came to him, as the 
other Mercenary Philofophers did.- bur before he ad¬ 
mitted them to his School, he inquir'd into their' former 
Converlation; he obferv d what paffions were predo¬ 
minant in them, and nicely minded their Meen, and the 
motion of their Body. By thefe external Symptoms, 
he trac’d the occult difpofition of their mind; and 
if he found them of a traffable Temper, apt to love 
and value what he communicated to them, and Capa¬ 
ble to preferve the Secrecv o his Opinions by a due 
filence, then he receiv'd them into his School; but 
if otherwife rejefred ’em- This probation continued 
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for five Years, during which time he purified their 
mind by many Exercifes, by the Torment of cutting 
and cauterizing their t'lefti, and by confining them 
for feveral years to be defpis'd and contemn d, in 
order to prove their Conftancy, and work 'em into a 
contempt of Glory and Honour. Befides, he enjoy n d 
them a Quinquennial Silence, (a) in order to divert 
their minds from external things, (b) and turn irs 
reflation upon its It If. Ageliius and Apuleius affirm 
that the Term of Silence was contrafted for fome, 
and enlarged for others of a more talkative Difpo- 
fition. but the fliorrell time was two Years. Before 
this Penance of Silence he taught nothing to them; 
and while it lalled they were allow d to hear him thro 
a Screen, but not to Ice him, nor, to Queition or 
Write down any thing. Befides the above mentioned 
ways of Purification, he commanded them to abitain 
from ail things that had Life and from Wine, to eat 
and to lleep little, to dcfpife Honour and Riches, and 
to have a finecre refpeft for their Relations and 
School-fellows. DUdoms ( c) faith, they us d to have 
all torts of delicious Food fet before 'em in order to 
provoke their Appetite, and then to be punilh'd with 
the removal of it. The delign cf t is mortifying 
Diicipline, was, to qualifie their Soul for the ready 
Apprcher.fion of Truth, and a Convention with the 
Gods by Vifionsand Dreams. In the mem time, they 
were oblig’d to bmg their whole Eftate and put it 
into the hands of fome of thefDilciples, call’d Politic! 
arc! Otcor.cmici , for the benefit of the community; 
\u, all things being common among them; tor Pro- 
pert 1 .' was by them iGokt upon as a caufe of DifTen- 
ricn and Trouble.- But if at any time they miflik’d 
the Community, they Lad Liberty to depart (e), ahd 
draw back as much and ev a n more than they brought. 
After the quinquennial Silence, thofe who appear’d 
worthy m participate of his Dodtrines, were admitted 
to hear him within the Screen, and to fee him; (f) and 
were call’d Efotericks. But thofe who were reje&ed ; 
receiv’d the Double of what they brought in; and 


fa) (b) Jtn. 1 H-:p,cb. Simpl e, in Epifiet, (c) Exctrft. 

F»lt(. ffs- 245. (d) Jmnil. (-) Ltirt. ({) J»mbl. 

had 
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had a Tomb ere&ed for them, as if they had been 
dead. Of the approv'd difciples (a), fome were 
call d Mat hematici, who were taught the higheft and 
remoteft Reafons of things: and others Acoufmatici 
who’Iearn'd Doftrines without Demonftrarions or 
Reafons. Thefe Doctrines, not fupporred by De- 
monftrations, were call’d Acoufmata , and drawn up in 
three Ranks, viz. fuch as tell what a thing is, as, 
what is the Sun, See. fuch as tell, what is molt fuch a 
thing, as, what is mofi juft, mofi wife, &C. (thefe 
were much usd by the feven Sages , before Pytha¬ 
goras-,) and laftly, fuch as tell what is to be done and 
what not ( b ). The Pythagorean Difciples were oblig’d 
to waL every Morning by themfelves in fome retir’d 
place, in order to compofe their mind before they en¬ 
gag’d in Company: for which reafon the Pythagoreans 
ever frequented fapred places, thefe being molt foli- 
tary. After their Morning walk, they ftudied a 
while; and then they went to their Morning Exercifes; 
the greater pare anointed themfelves and ran Races ; 
fome wrertl’d in Orchards and Groves; and others 
threw Sledges and grapl’d Hands. At Dinner they 
fed upon Bread and Honey. The Afternoon was em¬ 
ploy’d in Politicks whether Foreign or Domeftick. In 
the Evening, they walk'd two or three in a Company, 
and difeours’d of the Do&rines they had learn'd. 
After their Evening Walks, they us’d Baths, Walh- 
ing ; , Libations, and Sacrifices of Meal and Frank- 
incenfe; and then went to fupper before Sun fet, 
no more than Ten being in one Company. They us’d 
Wine, Maza, Bread, Broths, Herbs, and the Flelh 
of fuch Beads as us’d to be facrific’d, After Supper 
they offered Libations, and then had Lettures; at 
which, the Youneeft us'd to read by the Direction of 
the Eldeft. When they were to depart, he who 
fill'd the Wine, pour’d forth to them in Libation ; 
and during the Libation the Eldeft of them declar’d 
thefe things; Thac none Ihould hurt or kill a Do- 
meftick Plant or Fruit; That they Ihould fpeak well 
and think reverently of the Gods, Daemons, and 
Heroes; That they fhould thing well of Parents 


(a) Ptrpb. Jamil, (b) Jamil, tap. 20. 21. 

and 
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and Benefa&ors, affift Law, and oppofe Rebellion- 
This faid, every one departed to his houfe. They 
wore a white clean Garment; but us'd no Skins, be- 
caufe they approv'd not the Exercife of Hunting, 
(a) rhefe and aQ other Aftions of the Day they con- 
rriv d in the Morning before they rofe, and examin d 
at Night before they dept; for the Pythagoreans were 
mighty diligent in cultivating the Memory, and their 
Mailer advisd them chiefly to have a watchful eye 
upon t'-vo Times, k when they went to Sleep and 
when they rofe from it; at each of which they ought 
to take an Account of what was pad, and with a pro¬ 
vidential care look forwards to what was to come, 
Beiides the quinquennial filence of the Exotericis, 
there was a perpetual [h) filence obferv'd by the EJi 
tericki, with refetence to thofe that were not of their 
Society; by which means their Doftrines were con- 
cealdfrom Foreigners, and handed down to their Suc- 
ceffors as Myileries of the Gods. 

Mithe- (r) Pythagoras having thus purified the mind by 
tnatical the leverity ot his Difcipline; thought it proper to lay 
Seiencn before it fuch Speculations as are intermediate between 
frffar* *. corporeal and incorporeal, before it commenc’d the 
ry n Phi- Contemplation of eternal and incorporeal Things, 
lofophy. jhefe Preparatory Sciences or Speculations, he 
firll term’d uaiduarr, taking all Mithefis to be Re 
minifccnce, which does not proceed either from fenfible 
Objects or acquir d Knowledge, but from inward and 
reflexive Thoughts excited by Phenomena. The 
Scienc • r-f Mathematicks refpefts either Multitude or 
Aiagnitude. That part which refpecls Multitude 
abfolutelv confidered is call’d Arithmetick-, and that 
which treats of Multitude relatively one to another 
is term'd Mujick. That part of it which treats of 
unmoveable Magnitude, bears the Title of Geometn, 
and that which has moveable Magnitude for its object, 
is call'd Ajironsmyot Sphericks. 
jfriihmt. (r) Of thefe tour parts, Arithmetick is the firft, as 
tick. being president before the reft in the intelleft of the 
efficient God, and entitld to a priority of Nature. 


(:) Jamil. Ptrphjr. Litrt. (b) IlamAM 'i^i/auSsi. (c) P> r l^ 
•ait.Pjt'a. (dj Pro:'., in Em!, i. ij. (e) Warn. Aritb. 
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This Science was highly efteemed by Pythagoras, who 
affirm’o that the ultimate good of mankind confifts 
in the moft exatt Science of Numbers. Number is 
of two kinds, viz., the Intel ettual, which exills in 
the Divine Mind, being the Principle, Fountain, and 
Koot of all things, (a) from which and put of which 
all thin s are digelted into order, by the all-creating 
Mind, and remain numbred by an indiffoluble feries : 

And the Sciential Number, which is a Prpgreffion of 
Multitude beginning from Monad, and a Regrelfion 
ending in Monad: For the Monad contains Seminal 
Reafons, (b) which when extended and producd into 
aft make Number. Monad differs from One, in this, 

(c) that the former is in Numbers, and the Latter in 
things numbred. The like may be faid of Duad and 
Two. There are two kinds of Sciential Numbers 

(d) , viz. Even Number, which is infinite and is capa¬ 
ble of Divifion into the greateft ( (viz:halves) and the 
leaft Magnitudes (viz. two , which is the lead Num¬ 
ber:) and odd Number which is bounded, and does 
not admit of fuch a divifion. The odd (e) Number is 
Mafculine, full and perfedl, and proper to be obferv'd 
in facrificing to the Celeftial Gods. The Even is In¬ 
digent, Imperfeft and Female, and peculiar to the 
Subterranean Deities, to whom Even things wire 
iicrific'd: For Monad being the Father and Duad (f) 
the Mother of Number, what refemblts the former 
(viz. Odd) mull needs be Male ; and that which bears 
an Affinity to the Latter (viz. Even ) mull be Female: 
Befides, (g) the Even being fubjeft to Seftion and 
Paffion, from which the Odd is free, cannot but be 
more imperfeft. The Pythagoreans made ufe of a 
fort of Number call’d Symbolical , ( h ) by which they 
demonllrated the incorporeal Forms, and firft princi¬ 
ples, which they could not exprefsin Words. Thus 
they call'd 'he Reafon of Unity, Identity, Equality, 
Amicable Confpirarion , Sympathy, and the Nature 
of things that do not change, Monad ; and the Reafon 


(a) Thnr. Smym. Hicm. Jrith. cap. f. fb) Mtdtrat. ap.Stob. (c) Stib. 
Phyf.i. (d; Euflrat. in Ethic, i. Sieom. Mith. cap. 6. (c) Setv.in 
Sntid. 3. Macrei. Satnr. 1.13. (f) Pint, dt anima Prod, (g) Mon. in 
Ptdm. Tert.Bibl, lii.i. (h) Perth. 


of 
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of diverfity, inequality, divisible and changeable 
Things, Duad : for fuch is the Nature of Monad and 
Duad in particular Things. The Nature of Things 
which have beginning, middle and end, they exprefs by 
Triad The fame in other Numbers; till you come 
to Dtcad the moft perfect of all Numbers, compre¬ 
hending in it all Reafons, Species and Proportions: 
So that dec ad imports as much as Nature it felf, for 
fince it comprehends all Reafons and Proportions of 
Numbers, ‘tis adequate to the Nature of theUniverfe, 
which is calculated according to the Reafons and Pro¬ 
portions of Numbers. To fpeak more pirticularly 
of thefe Numbers. The Monad (a) is a quantity, 
which in the decreafe of Multitude, being depriv’d of 
all Number, ftands immoveable in the fame Condition- 
Its Symbolical ule procur'd it a Multiplicity of Names; 
for inftance from its Stability, Equality and Pre- 
heraince it was call’d Mind ; from partaking both of 
Odd and Even. Hermaphrodite ; from being the be¬ 
ginning and end of all, God ; from being the only 
Seminary of all Numbers. Seminal Reafon ; from 
being feated as it were in the centre of the World, 
Vejia or Fire and the Throne of Jupiter ; from its cir- 
cumfcribing and terminating Nature, Form or Species\ 
from tiie exaft and ftable union of its Parts, Love , 
Concord, Piety, Friendjhip, &c. In like manner Duad, 
ngnifying the Realon of Diverfity and Inequality, 
and of exprefling the Nature of divifible and mutable 
Things, is enritul d to feveral Names, fuch as Dark: 
neft, Unequal, Moveable , Indefinite ( becaufe two 
right Lines make no Figure) Diana , Opinion, Motion, 
Generation, Fortitude, (becaufe it firft feparates its felf 
from the Monad) Marriage, Juno, &c. The Triad 
(b) is the firft Number aaually Odd; from which 
reafon Pythagorai gave Oracles from a Tripod c)and 
advis’d to offer Libation three Times. Upon this 
Number all Vertue depends; it is the Power and 
Compofi ion of all Mufick_, and much more of Geo¬ 
metry ; it has all power in AJlronomy ; and its Cube, 
r/i't. (d) 27 has the Power of the Lunar Circle, which 
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is finilh'd in 27 days. The Tetrad (a) is the fltoft 
perfeCt Number, the Root of all Things, and the 
Fountain of Nature. The Perfection of this Num¬ 
ber (b) is thus made out by Pythmras. The deter¬ 
minate flop of Number is the Decad, after which we 
can go no further but are obliged to return to Monad. 

Now the Tetrad is the power of the Decad, for before 
we arrive at the Perfection of the Decad, we find an 
united perfection in the Tetrad , the Decad being 
made up by Addition of 1,2, 3,4. Befides, the Tetrad 
is an Arithmetical mean between 1, and 7. Now 1, 
is unbegotten but productive of all Numbers, and 7 is 
Motherlefs, for it is not made up of apy Number 
within the Decad (as 6 is of twice 3, and 8 of 
twice 4, Crc.) and therefore the Tetrad or mean com¬ 
prehends all Powers both of the productive and pro¬ 
duced Numbers.- And once more; the firit folid 
Figure is found in a Tetrad, for a point correfponds 
to a Monad, a line to Duad (being drawn from one 
point to another) a Superficies to Triad (becaufe it is 
the molt Ample of all rectilineal Figures.* fo that a 
flid properly agrees with Tetrad. In fine, the Soul of 
Man confilts of a Tetrad (c), vise. Mind, Science, Opi¬ 
nion and Senfe ; nay we cannot name any thing, which 
depends not on the TetraUys, as its Root and Prin¬ 
ciple. For thefe Reafons Pythagoras call’d God the 
Tetrad ; and TetraUys was held in fuch Veneration 
by the Pythagoreans, that they i’wore by it and invok'd 
the divine Pythagoras bv the Name of him who re - 
"seal'd the Tetrailys. Tetrad had feveral Names, as 
Key-Keeper of Nature, Hercules, Juft ice, &C (d) The 
Pentad is the iirlt Complexion of Even and Odd, viz. 

2 and 3. Hence 'tis call’d Venus, as connecting the 
Male and Female. It reprefen ts all Superior and In- 
feriour beings. ‘Tis call’d, Providence, becaufe it 
makes unequals equal; Immortal, Pallas, implying 
the fifth Effence; Didymtaox Tain, becaufe it divides 
10into two; Semi-Goddefs, as being the half of 10 
and plac'd in the middle; Nature, becaufe multiplied 


fa) Prmfpath. in Hiftid. Dies. Lucian prohpf. in Saiutar. adm. 
Iran. lib. i. cap. 1. (bj Hiericl. in aur. arm. (c) Pint. pUc. Phil. 
(d) Thm, Smjrn. cap. 44. 

by 
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by it felf it retains it felf, juft as Nature returns what 
it receives, as Wheat for Wheat, &c. The Hex ad was 
by the Pythagoreans reckon'd a perfeft Number, (a) 
perhaps from the Creation of the World; tis call'd 
Vt nus, becaufe it procreates Harmony; Marriage, 
becaufe it is the produtf of the firft even and firft 
odd Number, viz. 2 and 3, &c. The Heft ad (i>) j s 
perfeft and moft proper for Religion: upon which 
account Pythagoras thought that Creatures (c ) born in 
the 7 th Month Live. Tis call’d Fortune, Occafm, 
Motherlifs, Virgin, Mars, Cujiody (alluding to the 
Seven Stars that Guard the Univerle) Agtlcia,&c. 
The Ogioad is the firft Cube and the only Number 
evenly even under to. Its Names were Panarmonia, 
Cadnta, Ju/lice , &c The Ennead is the firft Square 
of an odd Number. Its Names were Ocean, Horizon, 
Prometheus, &c. The Decad (d) isthegreateft Num¬ 
ber , at which all Nations llop (e) and return to 
Monad. Its Names were World, becaufe it compre¬ 
hends all; Heaven , as being the perfected; Fate, 
becaule it teminall/ contains aO property either in 
Numbers or Beings; Age, Power, Allas, firft Square, 
becaule tis made of the firft four Numbers, 1,2,3.4; 
V,wearied, God, Sun, &c. To return to Numbers 
in General. Pythagoras taking Numbers to be the Root 
of divine things, and conceiving a near affinity be¬ 
tween the Gods and them, (f) invented a way of 
Divination by Numbers, which he taught his Difciples, 
and particularly to Aborts. 

Majids. ( g) Mufick is an apt Compofition of Contraries, 
an Union of many, and confent of different things. 
God being the reconciler of difeordant things, his 
chiefeft work is to reconcile enmities according n 
Mufick and Medicine. In Mufick confifts the Har¬ 
mony of the World. This Harmony the Pythago¬ 
reans examined by Reafon (h) whereas the Ari- 
Jioxeneans judged of it by Senfe. Hence the Py¬ 
thagoreans inftead of Harmoni, us’d the word 


(1) Clem. Alex, (b) Alex. Aphrod Prtbl 2. Suxfl 47. (c) %l. 

Ptu‘ Recife. Sent, lib 4. Cic. (\l) Athenag. Apolng fro Chri/ 1 . 
(-) Pint Plac. 1.3. (r) Jtnil, Vit. Pjth cap j8. ($) Tbton. Smyrn. 

. -*» l. (a) pro email aped Ptrphyr, m Harmon. Plot. 


Canonic, 
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Canonic, deriving it from the Harmonical Canons, or 
Rules found out by Reafon; fo that Canonic, is that 
which treats of Harmony by Ratiocination, and not 
by the Criterion of Senle. Under this Head , they 
treat of Human Voice ; (a) which they divide, as a 
Genus, into two Species; namely Continuous, by which 
we carry on a continued Dilcourfe, without Raying to 
transfer the Voice from one Sound to another; and 
Diaftematici ^ or Intermijpve , by which we reft upon 
every Note, allotting to it a diftind Magnitude, butfo 
us to join, though not to confound the Sounds. The 
former being b; Nature infinite in Magnitude, has for 
its Term or Place, from the beginning of Speech to 
the condufive Silence; fo that the Variety thereof is in 
our Power. But the Place of the Diaflematick^ is not 
voluntary, but natural, its beginning being that which 
is firft heard, a id the end that which is laft pronounc'd. 

I is true, fume unperceivable Sound may commence 
betore; but as light Bodies are not minded in the Sta- 
ii(ly, till by the Appofifion of others they gravitate 
lenlihly, fo oblcurc Sounds are not accounted for, till 
il.cy aided the Organ of Hearing. The firft Mufick, 
or Variety of Sounds, is derived by the Pythagoreans , 
hom the erratick Stars, (b) the Circumagiration of 
which round the F.arrh, occafions Sounds, which differ 
in Proportion to their rcfpedive Magnitude, Celerity, 
and L sal Di fiance ; whence every one is Called dcae , 
as having no Stajit, or fixed Station; and eel Sf»r, 
always in Couife; whence God is called 6 -bc, and the 
Medium in uhich they move, -J.i'if. Now forafinuch 
as all Cclellial Beings mult of Neceffity obfervea fet¬ 
tled Proportion, twill follow, that the Spheres found 
lomerh'ing mu heal and concordant, fince a grating un- 
pisafant Noife, is the elded of temerarious Motions, 
[ hu are not govern'd by Meafure. Purfuant to this 
Notion, tis allcdg’d , that the Motion of Saturn, 
w hich is rhehigheft and farrheft Planet from us, gives 
the gravel! Sound; and the Lumry, which is lowed 
and near ell, gives an oppofice Sound; the former of 
which is call’d Hypate, from 1 imm, i.e. the hlghefi, and 


{>) Nicm, Harmon, cap. 2. (bj Nicm. Harm. cap. 3. Macrob. in 
ftmn.SciP, a, 1. 

the 
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tbe Latter Neate, from vunit, i. e. the icmeft, Upon 
the fame Proportion of pittance, the Sound of Jupi¬ 
ter is call d Parypate, and that of Venus, Paraneate, 
The Sound arifrng from the Motion of the Sun ,which be¬ 
ing in the midft, is the Fourth from each Extream of 
tbe Seven Planets, is call'd Mefc, whence that of 
Mats comes to be Hypermefe, and that of Mercury, 
Paramefc. That which bears the Proportion betwixt 
the Mm and the Earth, is call'd (a) a Tone, as well 
as that from the Sun to Mars ; that from the Mm 
to Mercury is the Half, as well as that from Mars to 
Jupiter ; and that from Mercury to Venus,is well as that 
from Jupiter to Saturn, are much about the fame; but 
that from Venus to the Sun,is well as that from Saturn to 
the Zodiac are,each of 'em,ftfquiple. Thefe Sounds of 
the Seven Planets, and the Sphere of the fix'd Stars, 
together with that above us, (b) are the Nine Mufes, 
But their joint Symphony, being Eternal, is call'd 
Ainemofyne. Of thefe Sounds, in the Heptachord, 
(f) the two Extreams make the fulleft Concord, i. e. 
the Concord of Diapafon , confiding in a double 
Proportion; which in as much as it could not be done 
by Two Tetrachords, Pythagoras added an eight Sound, 
inferring it betwixt the Mefe and Paramefc, letting it 
from the Me/e a whole Tone, and from the Parame/e 
a Semitone. Now this inferted Sound, (bearing a Stf- 
quioftave Proportion) being added to either the upper 
or lower Tctrackord, makes a Diapente Concord: (each 
Tetrachord is an equal half of the Heptachord, taking 
the middle Note to be the end of one, and the begin¬ 
ning of the other.) The Diapente Proportion, (d) was 
by Pythagoras, found to be Sefquialtera, the Diatcf 
faron Sefquitertia , and the Diapafon, or univerfal Con- 
lent, to be in a double Proportion, (e> The Occalion 
of the Invention was this; As he part by a Smith’s 
Shop, and heard the Iron Hammer ftriking upon the 
Anvil, he obierv'd the Diapafon, Diapente , and Diatcf- 
faron Concords; and upon Trial found, that the Vari¬ 
ety of Sounds did not proceed either from theForceof 
the Blow, or Falhion of the Hammers, but from 


(a) Plm.l. 8. c. 22. (b) Ptrph. (c) Warn. cap. y. (3) Theon.Smym. 
(e) Ninn. barm. cap. 6 . Uacrit. in fmn. Scip. i. Ctnfirin. dc dit 
Natal, car. io< Bnth. M»j- 1. tap. io, 11. 
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their refpe&ive Weight. Upon which, having taken 
the exaft Weight of the Hammers, he hung Four 
Parallel Weights upon Four Strings of equal Subdance 
and Length; and by ftriking the Strings Jby two at a 
time interchangeably, found that the String, ftretch'd 
by the greated Weight (viz. twelve Pound) founded* 
Diapafon in refpeft of that dretch'd by the lead Weight 
'viz- fix Pound.) From this he concluded, that the 
Diapafon confifts in a double Proportion. He likewife 
found, that the greated to the lead but one {viz. 
eight Pound) founded a Diapente, which he thereupon 
concluded to be in a Sefquialtera Proportion,that being 
the Proportion of the Weights. But the greated to 
the next greated {viz. nine Pound) founded a Dia- 
tejjaron, which by Confequence mud be in a Sifquiter- 
tii i Proportion. Frgm the aforefaid Proportion of 
the Weights, he found the double Proportion to be 
compounded of Sefquialtera and Sefquitertia ; and the 
cxcefsof the Diapente, with refpeft to the DiateJJaron, 
to be in a Sefqmiaxo* Proportion, which is the Pro¬ 
portion of the additional Tone mentioned above. So 
that this additional Tone, together with the Diateffa- 
m, makes a Diapente. This Experiment he applied 
to many kinds of Indruinents, and found that it held 
•vithout Variation in all. He made up the OBochord, 
by calling the Sound relulting from the lead. viz. fix 
Pound, Hrp.tt e, that from eight Adefe, that from nine 
Parmefe, and that from twelve Nettte ; and then 
(implying the middle Spaces according to the Diatonic 4 
kind. i a The ufe Pythagoras made of Mufick, and 
the various Combinations of Tones, was to revive the 
primitive Harmony of the Faculties of rhefSoul, to 
appeafe the Paid ms and unfeemlv Appetites of his 
Scholars; by vertue ol it he treed 'em at Night from 
the Perturbations rais'd in the Day, and in the Mor¬ 
ning from the Droufinefs of the Night, for they us'd 
| to compofe themlelves with rhe Lute both Morning and 
[Evening. Though he never plaid on any Indrument 
htmfelf, yet by an unconceivable fortof Divinity, fays 
J.tmbliclw, he taught others to imitate, by Indru- 
ments, and the Voice, the Coeledial Mufick and Har- 


(*) 7 mb. Fit. Pjt':. cep. iy. 
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mony of the Spheres, which none but himfelf could 
perceive and underltand; and upon the fame fcore 
Empedocles feems to cry up his Seeing, Hearing, and 
Underftanding beyond all other Men. He likevvjie 
made Mufick ferviceable ro Health, (a) by caufmg 
foroe pleafant Verfes, calculated againft the Paffions 
and Difeafes of the Mind, to be lung by a Chorus, 
(landing round one that plaid on the Lute, which was 
the only Mufical Initrument he approv’d of-, for he 
conceiv'd (hi Wind-lnftruments to have an ignoble, 
ungenerous Sound, and to be only fit tor the common 
People. He accuftom'd his Scholars to make and 
ling Verfes, (c) calculated particularly againft their le- 
veral PalTtons; and had a Angular Dexterity in adap¬ 
ting the Tunes of the Lute to the Paflion he meant to 
atta k. By ordering a Piper to change his Tune into 
the Sfor.dinck. Mood, he lull’d afleepthe Paflion of An¬ 
ger in a young Man that in his Drink was going to 
fire his Rival’s Houfe. (d) He of en made ule of the 
Verfes of Homer and Hejind to calm and compofethe 
M nd. To Mufick he added Dancing, which he us’d 
as being a proper Means to prelerve the Agility and 
Health of his Body. 

Gtmttrj. (f) Pjthagorasbmng learn’d Geometry of the JEg«- 
ptians and Cha'deans, wasthefirft (f ■ that advanc’d 
it toths Dignity of a Liberal Science, by purfuing its 
Theorems in an immaterial, intellectual Way. He 
ail’d a Point Monad, g) a Line Duad, a Surface, 
Triad, (aTriangle being the firft of all rectilinear fi¬ 
gures, and occultly compris’d even in a Circle,) and a 
folid Tetrad. A Triangle, he call'd, (b) the Principle 
of Generation and Formation Hence, fays Timm, 
all Proportions, as well natural, as of the Conltiiuti 
on of the Elements, utTriangular, becaufe they are 
diftant by a Three-fold Interval, and collect things 
every way divifible; juft as Angles do the Multitude 
of Lines. And for the fame Reafon Philolaut dedi¬ 
cates the Angle of a Triangle to Saturn, Pluto , Mtr: 
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and Bacchus , which reprefent the Qualities of the 
Four Elements, and operate differently upon fecond 
Bodies, though their Union may be collected according 
to one Angle. A Triangle being the Principle and Au¬ 
thor of the Conftitution of fublunary Things; the 
right Angle gives them Effence, the obtufe Diftance, 
and the acute Divifibility. So that the Triangular 
Proportion conftitutes the Effence of material Bodies, 
diftant, and every way divifible. Of Quadrangular 
Figures, ( a ) the Square reprefents the Divine Effence, 
by vertue of its regular Order, Equality, and firm 
Confidence. Of the many Geometrical Theorems in¬ 
vented by Pythagoras and his Followers, thefe are parti¬ 
cularly known to be fuch. (hi Of all Polygons 
join'd together at the Angles, none make exaftlv four 
right Angles (i.e. the whole Space about a Point) but 
an /Equilateral Triangle,a Square, and an /Equilateral 
/Equiangular Hexagon; for fix of the firft, four of 
the fecond, and three of the lad, make exaftly four 
right Angles, (r) The Internal Angles of every Tri¬ 
angle, are equal to two rignt Angles d) In Reftan- 
gle Triangles, the Square of the Hypothenufe is equal 
to the Squares of the Sides containing the right An¬ 
gle. Upon the Invention of this noble Theorem, he 
lacrific'd an Hecatomb , according to (e) Apollodorus , 
according to Plutarch an Ox. But Cicero (f ) que- 
flionseither, as being contrary tohisDo&rinesagainff 
bloody Sacrifices. Some fay (g) he facrific’d an Ox 
of Flour , others (0) of Clay. Plutarch (i) thinks 
this Sacrifice was made upon the Invention of a Pro¬ 
blem of the Area of a Parabo'e j bur'tis manifeft, that 
the Pythagoreans meant only by Parabole, [k) the De- 
Icriprion of a Space or Figure, applied to a right Line, 
to which it is adequate: I hough later Writers apply the 
Word to Conical Sett ions. (/) He found cut Hercules's 
Stature, by an uncommon ftretch of Though:; for 
confidering that the Olympic^ Field at Pija , made fix 
hundred of Hercules s Feet; and that all the other 
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running Courfes In Greece were juft fix hundred Foot 
long, though fhorter than that; by meafuring the Dif¬ 
ference, he found out the Proportion of his Feet to 
that of another Mans; and reckoning the general 
Length of the Body to be proportionable to that of 
one Member , concluded his Stature to be in the fame 
Proportion to other Men, that the Length of that 0 - 
lympick Courfe was to the reft. 

'Afirmmy. As for the Pythagorean Agronomy , we have the fol¬ 
lowing Account of it. There are ten Coeleftial Spheres, 

(a) Nine of which, vie., the fixed Sphere, the Seven 
Planets, and our Earth, are vifible to us; and the 
Tenth, tie- Antichthon, or an Earth oppofite to ours, 
was invented by Pythagoras, to make up the perfeft 
Number of the Decad. He plac'd Fire in the middle 
of the World, terming it Vefta and Monad, and the 
CuBody of jupiter; becaufe the Centre being the molt 
excellent Place of the Univerfe, ought principally t» 
be preferv'd, and the fiery Globe that lodges in it (viz. 
the San) is of general Ufe to the World, which is 
moved round it. The Earth is not immoveable, 

(b) nor feated in the Centre, but is one of the Stars 
carried about the Fire, that is in the middle, which 
occafioneth Day and Night. In like manner, the An¬ 
tichthon is earned round the Fire, but invilible to us, 
becaufe it follows the Motion of the Earth, and is al¬ 
ways oppofite to, or beneath us, fo that the bignefsof 
our Earth hinders us from feeing it. This Hmthefit, 
by which the Sun is feated in- the Centre, and the Earth 
entitufed to a circular Motion, was firft made public!; 
by (c) Philolaus, and afterward embellifh d by (d) A- 
riftarchus the Samian ; but both of ‘em deriv'd it from 
Pythagoras. Of late it was reviv'd by Nicolaus Copa 
nicus , who by aligning the Earth an annual and di¬ 
urnal Motion, and placing the Sun in the Centre, ha; 
oblig‘d the World with an ingenious Explication of 
all the Phenomena that were inexplicable in the Ptcle- 
maick Svftem (e) The Pythagoreans fuppos'd the Mo¬ 
tions of the Planets to be circular and equal, recko- 
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ning Irregularity of Motion to be jnconfiftent with the 
uncorruptible Nature of the Stars; and in order to ex¬ 
plain the apparent Inequality of their Motions, in¬ 
vented the Excentrichs and Epicycles ; though fome 
afcribe thefe to the Invention of (a) Eudoxus. The 
^Vorld being made according, to Mufical Proportion, 
the Seven Planets, which govern the Nativities of Mor¬ 
tals, make a harmonious Variety of Sounds, accor¬ 
ding to their (everal Heights; though fuch is the 
greatnefsof the Noife, that our narrow Ears cannot 
receive it. The feveral Heights and Diftances of the 
Planets are thus adjufted- (p) The Diftance from the 
Earth to the Moon, makes 116000 Italicl^Stadia, which 
in Mufical Proportion is a Tone ; from theMbot to Mer- 
cury, half as much,i. e. a Hemitone ; from thence to Venus, 
another Hemitone ; and from thence to the Sun, a Tone 
and an half So that che Sun is dillant from the Earth 
three Tones and an half, which is call'd Diapente ; 
from the Mom two and an half, which is Diatejj'amn 
from the Sun to Mars, a Tone-, from thence to Jupi¬ 
ter, a Hemitone ; from thence to the Supream Heaven, a 
Hemitone alfo ; fo that the Diftance, from the Supream 
Heaven to thedW, is Diateferon , i. e- two Tones And an 
half; and from the fame Heaven to the topof the£>f/j, 
fix Tones , i. e. a Diapafon Concord. Pliny (r) and La¬ 
ertius affirm, that Pythagoras was the nrft that found 
the Lucifer ; nd Ve[per to be both one Star, viz. Venus, 
performing its Revolution in 348 Days, and never re¬ 
ceding from the Sun more than 4 6 Parts. 

After a due Application to the above-mention’d Pre- T '" e ?T 
paratory Sciences, Pythagoras advanc'd his Difciples to tnagorean 
Philofophy ; which ne defin'd to be the Knowledge 
things that are, (d) meaning, by things that are, im¬ 
material and eternal Beings; for he held, that corpo¬ 
real Beings exift only Equivocally, or by Participation 
of the things that are, and that they are not compre- 
henfible by Science, or capable of juft Definitions; fo 
thatlmmaterials, which continue always in the fame 
Condition, and like themfelves, are the only Objeft of 
Philofophy. The Defign of Philofoph</ being to purifie 


(a) Latrt. Etiiax. (b) Ctnftrin. de die. natal cap. 13 . (c) Lib. 2! 
tap. 8, (d) Jambl. cap. 1 9. 
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and perfeft the Mind, which Vertueand Truth are 
only able toeffeft; it confiftsot two Parts, vit.(d) 
Practical treating o‘ Virtue, and TWer/c^leadingus 
to Truth. The former frees us from PalFions and ir¬ 
rational Appetites, and by purifying our Souls, pre¬ 
pares us for the Reception of the latter, which affimu- 
lates us to God. For which Reafon the Pythagorean 
Morals lead the Van of their Philofiphy ; for they di- 
Itinguifii their pra&ical Philo/ophy into Paideutic\ and 
Politic the former treating of private, the other of 
publick or relative Vertues. The Heads of the firli 
part of their Moral Philofophy, are, Injlitution, SiLnce, 
Abjlir.cncc , Fortitude , Temperance , Continence , and 
Sagacity. Of the firft three we hve formerly treated; 
ana (hall now only add, That Pythagoras (b) advisd 
thole who are void of Undemanding, to adhere to the 
Opinions generally receiv d, and reckon’d thofe indo¬ 
cile, who contemn'd the Opinions of their Elders and 
liich as lead a good Life; that he ridiculd the com¬ 
mon way of Education, in taking Care to inllruft 
Children in Temperance, and all other Vettues, and 
leaving 'em to their own Condutt when they come to 
be Youths, whereas that Age, above all others, re¬ 
quires moll Care, Youths being equally fubj,-ft to the 
Vices of Childhood and thofe of Men; and held that, 
in all the Periods of Life, a Man ought to be under 
fome Overfeer, fuch as a Magiftrate or the like, for a 
living Creature is no (boner left to its felt", but it takes 
up with Wickednefs and ill Things. In a Word, the 
Pythagoreans extended lafiitution to all forts of Ver- 
nie, arguing, That as we give Children Food at fet 
Times, ard moderately, in order to prevent their be 
ing Glurrons when they grow up, fo we ought to be 
equally jealous of all other Habits. Up^n the Head 
or Fortitude (c) rhev argu'd, that no Accident lhould 
furprize ’em, fince they equally expefted all Things 
out of rheir own Power. Their Precepts, tending to 
/this Vcriue, were, [d) That we fhould not abandon 
this Life without the Command of our Supream 
Lord, and that the Difefteern of the Vulgar ought 


U) Kurml. in tor. cam. Plrpk FJ Jamil, (c) Jamil, tap. 
(6) i :ti. Sim. 
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not to fcire us from doing Good, fince they are but iQ 
judges of all good Things, and their Genfure is as de- 
fpicable as their Applaule. Upon the Head of Tempe¬ 
rance (a i they dilcommended all Excefs in Labour and 
Food, they fhitn'd Ambition and Vain Glory, as the 
Inllrumentsof Envy, they branded Drunkennefs for 
the Study of Madnefs, and the Canker of the Flower 
oftheMind;they preferr'dDeith to t.ie clouding of the 
Soul by Intemperance ; they reckon’d Temperance the 
Strength, Light, and Wealth of the Soul, and affirm’d, 
That no Man was free who could not command his 
Paffion. They exhorted all their Members to avoid 
Fleafure above all Things, bating f> much of it as was 
beneficial and neceflary for the Conveniences of Life. 
Dejire, faid they, is of all humane Hiltons the moll 
dangerous; ‘ris never at a lland, but is always em¬ 
ploy’d in coveting either Repletion or Evacuation or 
the Prefence or Abfence of fenfitive Things ; upon 
which Account we ought to be accullom’d from our 
Childhood, to defire only what is needful, and avoid 
what is vain or luperfluous. How various are the De- 
fires of M:ars, Fruits, Roots, &c\ There is nothing 
lo abfurd, that the Souls of fome Perfur.s, who are 
tranfporred with Power, do not covet, though after 
all, every particular Meat produces Ibme Alteration, 
and is the Cattle of a particular Conllitution, as well 
as A ine, which occafions Frenzy and Dilbrder; though 
bvreafonof their iofcnfible Efficacy we are ignorant 
of it. I hey prohibited Youth the Exercifeof Coition 
before twenty Years of Age, ordering them to be em¬ 
ploy’d in a laborious temperate YVay. They were of 
t pinion, that all unnatural, ignominious Generations 
ought to be cut off. They advis'd thofe who were a- 
bouttoget Children, to prepare ihemfelves for that 
Action, by a temperate, healthful Life; and above all, 
not to perform it in Drink; and imputed the Wick- 
ednefsof Children, to the Inconfi leratenefs of Pa¬ 
rents, in not taking the neceffary Precautions for Breed¬ 
ing a generous Race. Pythagoras £> advis’d his 
Followers to abftain wholly from vtnereal Pleafures ip 


?S 9 


(t) Ltert, Pirph. S:ob. Serm. (b) Died, Excerpt. Va!e[. ptg. .-47. 
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the Summer, and to ufe 'em but very fparingly in the 
Winter; as being at all Times pernicious to the 
Health ; and being ask’d at what time a Man fhould 
ufe ’em, -a) he anfwer’d. When he has a Mind to be- 
weaker. Of Wifdom Pythagoras had thefe Sentences, 

(S) Though moft Men own mfdom to he thegreateji Good , 
yet few endeavour to foffefs it. U ijdom is the Strength, 
Wall, and Armour if a wife Man. (c) The highefi 
fart if Wifdom conjifis in the Jmfofitm of Names upon 

p - ^ The Second part of the Pythagorean practical Philo- 
‘" ■ fophy was call’d Politic^ The Heads of which are 
'■ thefe; (d Common Converfation, Friendjhip, Worfhip of 
the Gods' Piety to the dead, Obedience to Parents and 
to the Law, and Law-making. As for Common Conver- 
fat ion', hefaid, (e) a full Stranger is to be preferr’d be¬ 
fore a Kinfman; tis a part of good Education to over¬ 
look the want of Education in others; we fhould ra¬ 
ther delire refped than fear from thole who convert: 
with us, the one being accompanied with Admiration, 
the other with Hatred. (!) In Common Converfation, 
we ought to have a nice regard to Seafonablenefs and , 
Opportunity, to form juft Meafures from the diverlity 
of Age, Dignity, Affinity, Obligation, &c. and to 
attempt nothing in Converfation but what is fuitable 
to our Circumihnces. As for Friendfhip, Pjthagms _ 
conceiv’d the end of it (g> to be the making one ot 
two. ( h) He demonftrated an univerfal Friendfhip ot 
aD unto all, Gods to Men, Soul to the Body, Do¬ 
ctrines to one another, &c. He difeours’d Co admi¬ 
rably well of Friendfhip to at! his Hearers, that in¬ 
timate Friends were, even in Jamhlichus’sTime, call'd 
Pythagoreans. He advis’d his Difciples to avoid all 
Contention and Controverfy, Specially in their own 
Countrev, and with their Elders or Benefattors. He 
advis’d likewile thole who corrected the Younger, to 
do it with Care and Tendemefs; that being the true 
means to render the Correction profitable. He forbad 
the Renunciation of Friendfhip, upon the Ac¬ 
count of Adverfity, or any other caule, but that of 


(;) Lien. Co) Sink Sern. (c) Cic. Tufe. qnafi. i. (d) Jtmbl.ufL 
(-) Slot. Stm. (f )-]*mhl. (g)C;r. Offie. i. (b) Jamil. 
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abfolute and incorrigible wickednefs; in fine the Py¬ 
thagoreans encourag’d a mutual Friendlhip, upon the 
Plea of their Union with God, and the Crime of tear¬ 
ing afunder the God which was in ’em. As to the 
Worfhip of. the Gods ; (a) they made the Imitation of 
God,who is the only Good,the end of Philofophj and the 
whole of a Man’s Life. He being the chief Difpenler 
of Good, we ought not, faid they, to apply our (elves 
to inferior Minillers but to himfelf; and man being a 
reproachful fickle Creature, we who are conlcious of 
our own ficklenefs cannot but be fenfible that we (hand 
in need of an uncontroulable Government manag'd 
with Moderation and Order, viz, that of the Divinity 
which overfees all our Aft ions; and Ihould never be 
forgetful of tlie Service we owe it. In (Vorlhipping 
the Gods, Pythagoras imitated Orpheus in adoring nor 
the Forms of Men but the Gods themlelves, who com- 
. prehending and fore feeing all Things, refemble and 
form the whole. He compil’d a model of divine Ser¬ 
vice, enjoining the offering of Libation thrice, the Sa¬ 
crificing to Venus on the Sixth day, and on the Eighth 
day of the Month to lie, cults, he being Born at the 
end of Seven Months; the entring into the Temple 
with a pure Garment in which none hath llept the 
Sleep of Slothfulnels. He ordered that blood fhed un¬ 
willingly in the Temple, (hould be lcatter’d in the 
Sea, that being the firit Element and moll eftimable 
of all Creatures; that a Woman Ihould not bebroughc 
to Bed in a Temple, it being improper that the Divi¬ 
nity of the Soul Ihould be there immers'd in matter * 
that upon Holy-days we Ihould not cut our Hair nor 
pair our Nails, intimating that the increafe of our 
Goods ougiit not to be prefer’d before the Empire 
of the Gods; that we Ihould not kiD a Flea in the 
Temple, becaufe to the Deity we ought not to offer 
any fuperfluous Things or Vermine; that the Gods 
Ihould {h) be worlhip'd always (the Heroes only after 
Mid-day) with Silence in white clean Garments, both 
Body and Mind being purified by Expiations, Bath¬ 
ings, Sprinklings, refraining from Murder, Adultery, 
and all Pollution, attaining from the Flelh of 




(a) Hid. (b) lAttt. 
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things that die of themfelves, Barbies, Cuttlefilh, Ovi- 
perous Creatures, Beans, and all fucb things as are 
prohibited by the Overfeers of (acred Rites. \a) He 
allow'd none to pray for himfelfbecaufe he knows not 
what is good for him. (b) He commanded his Dif- 
ciples to be backward in taking an Oath, but for¬ 
ward in keeping ir. As for Piet) to the dead , he ordered 
the dead to be f) put in Earthen Barrels, among 
Leaves of Myrtle, Olives, and Black Poplar ; but not 
to be burnt, ( d) left any mortal Ihould participate of 
divine Honour, (e) He forbad tombs to be made of 
Cyprefs becaufe Jufiter’% Scepter was ot that Wood. 
(f He reckon'd it a Piece of Piety to accompany the 
Dead at funerals in white Garments. He cenfur'd 
the Sumpruoufncls of Funerals, (g) alledging that 
Pluto who delighted in coftly Sacrifices (utter'd thole 
to live longeft who pay their Honours molt fparinglv. 
Next to Gods and Dxmons, he enjoyn'd an unfeign d , 
ooedience to Parents and the Lave, (hi proclaiming 
Anarchy to be the greateft Evil, and departing from 
the fetrl d laws and cuftoms ot a Country to be a per¬ 
nicious Practice. r e faid the firft Evil that crept into 
a Family was Pride, the fecond Repoacb, and the 
third Ruint: upon which account every man ought 
to extirpate Pride, by accuftoming himlelf from his 
Youth to a Temperate Mafculine Life. When his 
Scholars were fufficieotly prepar'd with Learning and 
Wifdom, he laft of all taught them the difcipline of 
governing States and making Laws. 

U'taf bj- TOr Pythagoreans divided 7 i/e«retic^Philofophy into 

Jhki. Two Parrs; namely, the Science of Intelligibles and 
Natural Philofifhy. The former Treats of (»') God;, 
Demons, Heroes, Fate, Fortune and Divination, Py¬ 
thagoras defin'd GW \k to be a Mind diffus’d through 
every part of the World and through all Nature, 
from whom all Animals receive Life. He held God 
to be One, the Principle of all things, and the Mover 
of all the Spheres; to be invifible, ( 1 ) intelligible, 
and only wife, (m) referobling in bis Body Light, and 
in his SaalTruth. Under the fupream God there are 
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Three kinds of Intelligible!, viz. Gods, Damons and 
Heroes. (a) For the Air is full of Souls which are 
elteemed Daemons and Heroes; from thefe are fent 
not only to Men but to Cattel, Dreams and Prefages 
of Sicknefs and Health; to thefe pertain Expiations 
and Divinations. ( 6 ) All the Parts of the World above 
the Moon, are govern’d by the firm decree of God : 

But Sublunaiy parts are rul'd partly by God, as when 
a Ship is preferv'd under Water; partly by our Choice, 
as when we go aboard of a Ship; partly by Fortune, 
as when Storms arife out of a calm; and partly by 
Fate , as when a Boy grows to be a youth. How¬ 
ever, man (c) being ally’d to the Gods, is the objeft 
of providential care. Pythagoras (d honoured Divi¬ 
nation as being convey’d to men by Damns and 
Heroes-, and approv’d of all its kinds, e> excepting that 
by the lacrifice of living Creatures. The only burnt 
offering by which he divin'd, if) was that of Frankin- 
cenle. He us’d Divination by Birds, g • and Cledones 
i.e. Obfervations upon the incident and occafional 
Speeches of Men. h, He learnd Interpretation of 
Dreams of the Hebrews ; and took the imaginations 
of Sleep to be real and not Phantafms. He us'd means 
to procure auiec Sleeps with good and prophetick 
Dreams; ana for that end prohibited the ule of all 
flatulent and grofs Meats, which might obllruft the 
lerenitv of the Mind. Apuleius ■ F (ays he was skill'd 
in judicial Aflrology ; and Farro tells us, that he 
practis'd Hydromancy, 

As for the Pythagorean Phyficks; our bhilofo Natural 
pher made numbers the Principles and Elements of Philofiphy. 
all Things. His Followers argue tl us: The iirft 
Principles of Things mull be unapparent; becaufe 
whatever is apparent to Senfe, muft have other things 
ef which it confifts: Now thefe things cannot be cor¬ 
poreal, for as the Elements of Words are not Words 
themfelves but Syllables and Letters, fo the Elements 
of Bodies are not Bodies; but intelligible incorporeals; 
for if they were corporeal, Bodies would confift of 


ft) Lain, (b) Ann. spud Phot, (c) Latrt, (d) Jamil cap 28,19. 
(e ) Pint. Plat. Phil. lit. 4. (f ) Perph. Latrt. (g) Latrt. Cic. de divi- 
"at. 1. (h) Ptrph, Jawtl. (iI ) Florid. 1 . 2. fk) Sent. Empir. adv. 
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Bodies, »» infinitum, and fo there would be no Prin¬ 
ciple. Now, of intelligible Things, Numbers are the 
Firft; for all other things, even Idea's themfeives, 
fall under the AflFeftion of Numbers; but Numbers 
fall all under the Monad, and the inderminate Duad. 
From whence we may conclude that Monad and Dud 
are the two Principles of all beings; For all beings are 
underftood either by difference, i. e. abfolutely and 
by themfeives, as a Man, a Horfe, &c. or by contra¬ 
riety, is juft and unjuft-, or elfe by relation, is right 
and left. Now the genus of the ah folate beings is one ; 
of contraries, equal and unequal ; of relatives, excefs and 
defect. Again; of thefe genus's equality is reducible to 
one, for one is equal in it felf; and inequality is reduci¬ 
ble to excefs and defett ; and the firlt excefs and de¬ 
fect being in Two, is reducible ro the indeterminate 
Duad. This indeterminate Duad gives being to the 
Arithmetical Two by being joyn’d to the Monad, and 
then rteping continually forward, generates the reft 
of the Numbers; and as thefe two by their Combi 
nations produce all Numbers, fo they compofe all 
things in the World, the Monad in the nature of an 
efficient caufe, and the Duad in that of paffive matter; 
for of Numbers are made Points, Lines, Surfaces and 
Solids, and of thefe the Four Elements. Befides, the 
whole World being govern' i by Harmony muft have 
Numbers for its Principles, fince thefe alone comprise 
the Proportions that conftitute perfect Harmony, 
confiding of three concords, we. the diatejjaroti, dk- 
fente, and diapafor. ; the Analogy of thefe three Con- 
cor s being afforded by the Tetrklys, of which above. 
In fine, Numbers extend both to Bodies and Incor- 
poreals, Naturals and Artificials. Without them all 
Meafurcs, Weights, and Art it felf would tumble 
to the Ground, and Che ufe of the dijudicative Rea- 
fon would be funk. We conclude therefore 
that Numbers are the Principles of all Things; the 
com prehen lion of which,«'. e. the World, (a) is call'd 
xiruBt from its order and beauty, being animate and 
Spherical ( 4 \ The World was made by God; in 
Thought, not in Time (c); and being fenfible and 


(a) Pint. Plat. 2. i. Sttb. Phyf. i. (b) Ibid, (ej Latrt. 
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corporeal is corruptible; but the providence of God 
will always pieferve it from corruption, (a) It had its 
beginning from Fire, which was made of a Pyramid, 
as the Earth was of a Cube, Air of an Ottaedre, Water 
of an Icofiedre , and the Sphere of the Univerfe of a 
Dodecaedre. Beyond the World there's an infinite 
vacuum. ((>) In the fixt Sphere refides the firft Caufe. 
Above the Moon, all things are regulated by a con- 
ftant order; and the Air or dither being in perpetual 
Motion, and confequently pure and healthful, all 
things in it are immortal, {c) whereas in thefublunary 
parts all things are mov'd promifcuoufly, the Stagna¬ 
ting Air is unwholefome, and all things it it are mor¬ 
tal. The Sun, Moon and other Stars are Gods; and 
every Star is a World containing Earth, Air and 
t/Ether (d\ The Sun is Spherical. The Moon borrows 
her Light from the Sun and is inhabited by Creatures 
FairerFifteen times than we.A Comet is one of thofeStars, 
which are not always apparent, but rife after a certain 
Period. As for Sublunary things, (e) the Sphere of fire is 
higheft, the next is that of Air,then Water,and then the 
Earth. The Earth being loweft, is the receptacle of 
the loweft (i.e. the worft) things. All things live 
that participate of the heat deriv'd from the Beams of 
the f, Sun; but all fuch things have not Souls. Ani¬ 
mate Creatures are generated, one of another by feed; 
lor of Earth nothing can be generated. Seed is a 
dillillation from the Brain, which, tho' corporeal, is 
endued with an incorporeal Power. Its fubftance be¬ 
ing gradually turn'd into a Geliy, gives being to Flefh, 
Bones, &c. But the Soul and Senfe ariie from the 
Vapour. There are two hinds of Births, (g) The 
firft and leffer is compleated in 7 Months, and con¬ 
tain'd in the Number 6; for. the firft 6 Days the 
Seed is Milky; the next 8 Bloody, the next 9 Flefhy, 
and in 12 more (in all 35 Days' the Body is fully 
form'd; and at the end of 35 Days multiply'd by 6, 
>-e. 2:0, the Birth is brought to Maturity. Now the 
gradual Progrefs of 6,8,9, and 12, gives the Diatef- 
firon, Diafente , and Diafafon concords; fo that all 


(a) Put. Plac. *. (b) ytmn. fit. Pyth. (c) I.aert. (d) Plut. 

(t) 4nm, 0[ud Phut, ( f ) lasrt, (gj C dt dienat c»?. 1 j. 
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Generation is carried on by Harmony. The other 
greater Birth of Ten Months is contain’d in tlfe 
number 7, for after 7 days the Seed is converted into 
blood, in 40 days the Members are formed, and in 
the fpace of 40 days multiply’d by 7, i.e. 40 Weeks 
(on thefirftday of the laft week) the Birth is brought 
to Perfeflion. The Soul (4) is a felf moving Number. 
It confifts of two Parts, namely the rational , and the 
irrational , which laft is fubdivided into the. Irafiible 
and Defiderative. The Souls even of brutes are rati¬ 
onal ; but their reafon is clouded by the ill Tempera¬ 
ment of their Body. The beginning of the Soul is 
from the heat of the Brain -, and it is nourilh'd by 
Blood. Of its three Parts, viz. 1 if, <p?»v and iuui <, 
which Aldcbrandinus renders, mens , animus and ira\ 
only tfib is peculiar to Men. The Senles in gene 
ral are very hot Vapours, deriv’d from the refpeftive 
Elements, b Sight from aEther, Hearing from air, 
Smelling from Fire,Taft e from W iter,Touch from Earth. 
Sight is the judge of Colours, (r) Colour is the fuperf- 
cies of a Body. Its variety proceeds from the Mixtion of 
the Elements. The Image in a Looking glafs is occa- 
fion’d by the thick lmooth Body its repercuflion 
of the ft ht which returns into its Self. Hearing is the 
Judge of Voice. Voice is not Air but the Superhcies of 
Air. and confequently incorporeal. Thefe Two Senfrs 
together with Smelling and Tailing, di are fcated in 
the Head only and confin’d to their proper Organs: 
whereas Touching is diffus’d through the Head and the 
whole Body, and is common to every Senfe, but ex¬ 
hibits its judgment raoft manifeftly in the Hanc’s. 
The rational part of the Soul if), is an acceiiion 
accruing to the Soul by participation of the univerfal 
Divine mind, or Soul of the World, and confequently 
is immortal. Our Souls confift of a Tetrad (f \ viz. 
Mind, which is a Monad, for it confiders things ab¬ 
solutely and in their general Notions; Science, which 
is an indeterminate Duad, for it infers one thing 
from another that’s granted; Opinion which is a 
Triad, for the Number 3 implies a multitude, and 
fo does Opinion ; and Senfe, which is a Tetrad. Opinion 
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is the only thing proper to Men, for Mind and Sci¬ 
ence are common to divine Natures, and Senfe to 
Beafts. Pythagoras, who aflerted the Immortality of 
Souls, (4) maintain’d likewife, that they are pre- 
exiftent to Bodies, and after a Separation from one 
Body are convey'd into another; and fometimes run 
through feveral other kinds of living Creaturts, and 
then enter again into a human Body. Upon which 
account he reckon'd all Animals to be of the fame kind 
with Men. To confirm this Doftrine, (b) he a C- 
ferted that his own Soul was firft in eSt halides, then 
in Euphorias , after the Death of Euphorius in Her- 
motinus, and after his Death in Pyrrhus, and at laft 
it came to Pythagoras, and by a particular Gift from 
Mercury remembrrd aD things it had ever done or fufr 
fer'd. The Life of the Soul in its feparate State is 
different from that in the Body, <c) for when it de¬ 
parts from the Body it goes to the Soul of the World 
and walks in the Air like a Body. Mercury, the 
Keeptr of Souls, condlifts the pure into celeftial 
Manfuns, but the impure are bound by Furies in in- 
diffoluble Chains; ana the meeting of the dead [d) 
caulrs F.arthquafces. 

[e] Pythagoras apply’d himfelf to the ftudy of Me- Mtditme. 
dicine as well as natural Philofophy; ana poffibly 
was taught it by the Chaldeans. Both he and his 
Followers were Very exaft in obferving the juft Pro¬ 
portion of Dyer, (f) He difallow d all flatulent 
Meats and approv'd fuch as confirm and unite the 
Conllimrion of the Body, particularly Millets. He 
forbad fuch Meats as were efteem’d facred; as well 
as thole not us'd by the Gods. To the Pythagoriclt 
Philofophers who ftudy'd fublime things, he ftriftly 
prohibited the drinking of Wine, the eating of any 
thing that had Life, the facrificing to the Gods any 
living Creature, or doing the lead injury to any Ani¬ 
mals. Accordingly he always worflup'd at unbloody 
Altars, and was io far ftom differing even the Sa¬ 
vage Beafts to be kill'd, that he took all care to tame 
and inftruft them both by Words and Aftions. He 


(i) Psrph. (b) Latrt. (c ) Sttb. Pbyf. Plut. PUc. Latrt. (d) Mlian. 
f'*' Hifi, 25 , (e) ,*«« cap 29. (f)j Ibid. cap. 24. 
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likewife commanded civil Lawgivers to abftain froft 
the Flelh of living Creatures, becaufe the leaft inju¬ 
rious thing would look fcandalous in them whole 
Office it was to promote juft ice. To others who led 
no fevere Philofophical Life, he moderated the In- 
junftion, prohibiting them only to eat the Heart and 
the Brain, thefe being the Seats of Wifdom and Life. 
In like manner he prohibited Mallows as being the 
firft Meffenger of celeftial Compaffion to men; the 
Melanure (a) as being peculiar to the terreftrial 
Deities; Erythrine, for the like Reafon; and Beans 
{b^ for many Reafons divine and natural refpefting 
the Soul. The common Dyet of the Pythagortans is 
taken notice of before. As for the Therapeutic part 
of Phyfic, the Pythagoreans chiefly infilled on Cata- 
plafnss,Charms, and Mujick^'c). Potions they did not 
much admire; but they abfolutely condemn'd in 
ciiion and cauterizing. Pliny fays, Pythagoras wrote 
a Treatife of the virtues of Magical Herbs : Pythagoras 
affirm'd, ; fays the fame Author) that Coriacefta and 
CaUicia. will turn Water into Ice; that the Juice of 
Mends boiled in Water,immediately cures the Birings 
of Serpents, but unavoidably kills thofe who tread 
upon it, or are befprinkl'd with it; that the Root of 
Aproxis takes fire a' a diftance; that when Aproxii, 
Wheat, Hemlock, and Violets Flower, they exafpe- 
rate any Difeafe as often as it blows; that a Sea Onion 
hung over the Threlhold of the Gate, hinders all ill 
Medicaments front entring the Houfe; and many other 
things of that Nature. He likewife made life of 
Charms and Magick Verfes, not only to difpel grief 
and other paffions, but likewife to recover health : and 
it’s probable the Word imS* (d) was derivd from his 
way of curing by Incantation. 

the Py- ye) Pythagoras infttucled his Audience either by 

thagorick plain difcourfe or by Symbols, in which he treafur d up 

Symbols. a copious Field of Theory in a few myftical Words. 
Having already taken a view of his Doftrines a- plainly 
deliver'd; we come now to the Symbolical way. The 
ancienteft Pythagoreans rfays Jamblichus) in purfuance 


(a) A Fi(h fo call’d from i s (uitet) black tail, (b) See aft« 
among the Symbols. (c) Iambi, (d) Ibid, (e) Ibid, tap. 89. 
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of this filence enjoyr.'d by their Matter, were wont 
to cloud their Difcourfes and Writings with Symbols , 
in order to conceal their Myfteries from uninitiated 
Peribns. Thefe Symbols literally underftood bear a 
trivial and foolilh afpeft; but when duely explain’d 
difplay the force and authority of an Oracle. They 
related chiefly to devotion and vertuous Aftions. 
Jamblichus, drew up Thirty nine of ’em, adding to 
each of ’em his own Explication ; feveral of 
which are likewi e commented upon by Laertius , 
Plutarch, Clemens Alexandrinus , and other Authors. 
Befides thofe collefted by Jamblichus, there are others 
that lie fcatter’d in feveral other Authors. To begin 
with thofe collefted by Jamblichus, j. When you go 
to the Temple, mrfhip, and neither do nor fay any thing 
concerning Life. This imports that divine worfhip 
ought not to be confounded with any human Confi- 
deration. Olympiodorus {a) afcribes it to Philolaus in 
thefe Terms; rehen you . come into a Temple turn not 
kit. l. If a Temple lies in your Way , go not in, tho 
mpafs by the very Door, i.e. God's worlnip being the 
molt excellent good, ought not to be occafionally gone 
about, or as it were by the bye, (b) but with an ex- 
prefs defign. 3 Sacrifice and worship barefoot. i. e. 
U'e ou ht to ferve the Gods, not only decently; but 
without Fetters either on the Soul or Body. 4. Con¬ 
cerning the Gods and divine Doftrines, difbelieve nothing 
tk's wonderful, i. e. We whofe Souls are narrow and 
cramp'd ought not to Meafure the divine power by 
our own ludgment; nor to doubt of the divine Py- 
’hooriti Doftrines which ate back'd by Mathematical 
Dtmonftrarion. This may alio import that both rhe 
Science of the Gods and the Pythagorick Philofophy 
are to be acquir’d, which will carry along with 'em 
iuch convincing Proofs, as will difpel all doubts of 
the divine Doftrines and what is related of the Gods. 
J. Amid Highways and take the Foot Path, i.e. Leave 
a Popular Courfe of Life, contemn common Opinions 
and Vulgar Cuftom'. - , and value only a retir'd divine 
Lite, the uncommon Myltical Doftrines, and the fe¬ 
licity that attends the favour of the Gods. This 


0} h Plat, Phai (b) Plus, in Sum. 
B b 
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Symbol, Laertius delivers thus, Go not out of the 
Highway ; but his Explication is the fame with that 
above. 6. Ah fain from the Melanttre for it he lows to 
the t erreft rial Gods, i.e. Adhere to the inteDettual 
Gods, and diiengage your felf from Matter. Plutarch 
(a) interprets it, as forbidding converfe with perfons 
black in impiety, becaufe the Melanure is a Fifli f 0 
wild from the blacknefs of its Tail. 7 . Abate all 
things, governycurTonguc in following the Gods, i.e. No 
thing renders the Mindfb perfeft as its reflefting upon 
its l;if and imitation of the GoAs&WhenthcfVinds blow, 
werjhip the Ndfe, i.e. Love and Reverence the refem- 
blance of divine Power. 9.CW not Fire with a Sword, i.e. 
Don't give hard Words to a Man in Anger. St, Bajii 
underlhnds it of thofe who attempt impoflibilities, 
10. Turn away from thy felf every edge, i. e. Ufe Pru¬ 
dence, and avoid Anger, which we call the Edge of 
the Mind. Laertiusteid%,turn away afharp Sword,it, 
Decline all things dangerous. 11. Help to lay on s 
Burden hut not to take it of, i. e. Never encourage 
your felf nor another in foftnefs or idlenefs, but pro¬ 
mote Vertue and Labour. Laertius reads, Lay no: 
burdens down together, but take them up together, it, 
Co-operate with one another in the way of Venue. 

12. Pull of your right Shooe fir ft but put your L<: 
Foot f.rft into the Bafon, that is, fays Suidas, do tilings 
dexteroufiy. 13. Difiotrfe not of Pythagorean tlsi>-:< 
without light, i.e, Py:hago> ick Dodlrines require a gre.r 
deal of Prudence. 14. Pafi not over a balance , i, t 
Have a nice regard to J ufticeand Mediocrity, 15, net* 
you travel from Home turn not hacl^, for the furies v 
back^ with you, i.e. After you have commenc’d the 
Study of Pbilofophy, do no fuller your felf to be dil 
rouragd or diverred by corporeal fenfible Things, for 
if you do you will lepent of it: Repentance being 
call d Erinnys or Fury. Laertius and Plutarch [ft in 
terpret this Symbol, thus; that we fhould bear th 
approach of Death with an even temper, and no 
delire a further continuance of the Pleafures of thi 
Life. 16. Do not make water with your Face to tf 
Sun, i. e. Do not be guilty of any mean Aftion whil 


J' 


(a) Dttdui.M. (b 1) Ibid. 
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you contemplate celeftial Bodies in the way of 
Philosophy. 17. Wipe not a Seat with a Torch , i.e. 
Philofophy (to which a Sulphureous Torch for its 
brightnefs and purifying Fire is compar'd) ought not 
to be defil'd with low animal Aftions (reprefented by 
the lownefs of a Seat) 18. Breed a Cock , but do not 
facrifice it, for it is /acred to the San and the Moon , i.e. 
Cherifh and encourage the Contemplation of the Uni- 
verfeand Philofophy which difcovers the Union, and 
Sympathy of the Parts of the World. 19. Sit not 
on a Chanix , i. e. Do not fo much mind the Body, 
the Food whereof is meafur'd by the Chtnix (i.e. a 
certain Proportion of Food for one day) as the Mind 
whofe aliment is meafur'd by Contemplation and 
Difcipline. Clemens Aiexandrittus and others (4), 
interpret, that we ough- not to mind the Prefent lb 
much as the Future. 20. Breed nothing that hath 
crooked Talons , i. e. Give and receive eafily and with¬ 
out Greedinefs or Grudging, and not as (the Fowls 
with crooked Talons which fnatch things Ravenoufly, 
and part with them UnwiDingly. 21. Cut not in the 
Way, i.e. Chute that Philofophy that does not fplit 
Doctrines or Maintains oppofite Affertions; or, fhun 
that Philofophy which Treats of corporeal divifible 
Things, and purfue that which is converfant about 
eternal immaterial beings that are always the fame 
and admit of no Alteration. Oljmpiodorsss reads, 
cleave not Wood in the way, i.e. difquiet not your Life 
with a vain Solicitude. 22. Receive not a Swallow into 
jour Hottfc, i. e. Do not reveal your Do&rines to a 
Oathful Perfon that like a Swallow will come for one 
Seafon of the fear and leave you for a longer Time. 
Plutarch (b) underftands it of ungrateful and un- 
conlUnt Friends, and others (c) of talkative Per- 
fons. 23. Wear not a Ring, i.e. Be a true Philofo- 
pher, and difengage your foul from rhe bodily Chain 
thatgoes round it. Plutarch (d) reads, wear not a Jlrait 
Ring, meaning that we (hould not fetter our felves 
with anxiety or fervitude but live a free Courfe of 
Life. 24. Grave not the Image of God on a Ring, i.e. 


(>) Plat, Ptrfh. (b) Sjmpof (c) Clm. Altx. Ptrpb. (d) Dt 
•die. IH. 
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The Gods being incorporeal and eternal life no 
corporeal forms. (4) Others interpret, Difcourfe not 
of the Gods incontiderately, or defile not the Image 
of God. 25. Look not in a GlaJ's hy Candle light, i. e. 
Pnrfue not the faint Reprefentations of Senfe, but thofe 
which procure Science, and entitle the Fye of the 
Soul to a brighter purity. 26. Be not feU'd with im¬ 
moderate Laughter, i. e. Supprels your Padions, even 
thole proper to Man himfelf; for in the way of 
Humanity we are but Guefts, till by the Study of 
Philofophy we acquire the refemblance of the Gods. 
27 . At a facrif.ce pore not your Nails, i. e. On fuch 
occaiions bellow your familiarity not only on fuch 
Friends as are nearly related to you, but on fuch as 
you could as eafily part with as your Nails. 28 .Lay 
not hold on every one readily with your right hand, i. e. 
Be not too precipitant in contrafting Friendlhip. 
29. When you rife out of Bed Huddle up the Coverlets 
and deface the imprejjicn of your Body, i.e. When you 
rife from the Sleep of Ignorance to the Light of 
Philofophy, blot out of your Remembrance all 
Prints of that Sleep. (b> Others underftand by it, 
that in the day time we ought not to call to mind 
the Pleafures of the Bed. 30 Eat not the heart, i.e, 
Be obliging and not envious, and break not through 
the Unity and Confpiration of the whole. 31. Eat 
not the Brain, i.e. Value Wifdom and fuch Doctrines 
as are only apprehended by the rational part of the 
Soul. 32. Spit upon the cuttings of your Hair or the 
pairings of your Nails, i. e. Contemn thofe things 
that are not nearly ally’d to the Mind. 33. Receive 
not an Erythrin, i. e. Vou ought equally to avoid an im¬ 
pudent and afaint-hearted over-balhful perfon. 34 .De¬ 
face the Print of a Pot in the Afhes , i e. Mind not 
the fenfible Reprefentations in Dull and Sand upon 
Mathematical Tables, but the intelligible Demonfha- 
tion-'. Some (c underftand it thus, that upon a 
reconciliation we fhould dalh out all the Prints of 
Anger. 35 . Do not get Children upon a mony'd Wo 
man, i.e. Do not take up with that Philofophy that 


(a ) Jami’. Ptrph. (b) Cltm. Ah*. Stnm, ;. (e) Pint. & Clin 
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afFefts grofs corporeal Things. 3 6. In the firfi place 
honour the figure and the degrees, the Figure and the 
Trioklut t i e. Study the Mathematicks by 'which we 
advance to die higher Parts of Philofophy. This 
feems to have reference to the Story related above 
of his hireing a Young man to be his hearer for three 
oholi for every Scheme he learn'd. 37. Ahftain from 
Beans. Several Reafons are aliedg'd for this Precept. 

0 ) Some fay he meant to cenfure Oligarchy, Beans 
being us'd in Suffrages, (h) Others fay, “twas, Be- 
caufe Beans difturb the Tranquility of the Mind, 
and the Serenity of Dreams. Some fay, ( c) They 
encourage Venereal Motions: (d) others, that they 
make Women barren. Others (*) again alledge, 
that Beans arife from a Putrefaftion of the con¬ 
fus'd Principles of Generation; and accordingly, 
that a chew'd Bean, expos’d to the warm Son, 
fends forth the Scent of human Blood; and that 
the Flowers of Beans, when they are black, being bu¬ 
ried under Ground 90 Days, turn into the Head of an 
Infant or yjvcuris Va/WW. Hence it is that Pliny fays, 
the Souls of the dead are in 'em. 38. Plant Mallows , 
but eat it not, i. e. Neither negletl fuch things as are 
turn’d to the Sun, nor wholly infift upon 'em, blit 
transfer your Observations to other things of the like 
Nature. 39. Ah flam from Living Creatures, i, e. be¬ 
cause they are allied to us.—Thefe were the Symbols 
collected by Jamblichus ; to which we may add the 
following, (/) Take not up what jails from the Table, 
i.e. Do not eat intemperately, or, Take not what 
belongs to the Hero's, alluding to a religious Rite. 

(g) Breaknot Bread, i. e. Divide not Friends, or, A- 
void War, which brings Famine. Set down Salt, (h) 
i. e. Remember Julbice, which like Salt preferves all 
things, (i) Pluck, not a Crown, i. e. Offend not the 
Laws, which are the Crown of Cities. Fill your Li¬ 
bation to the Ears of the Cup, (If) i e Worihip the 
Gods with Mufick, which paifetb in at the Ears. Eat 
mtFifhes ; (l) i. e- Befilent. Put not Meat in a Cham ■ 
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ber-fot. i.e. (a) Do not communicate Wifdom to a 
rude foolilh Perfon. Sleep not at Noon, i.e. (b) Shut 
not your Eyes againft convincing Light. £>uit not 
jokt Station without the Command of jour General , U) 
pointing to a voluntary Death- Roaft not what is 
Boil'd, i e. id) Change not Meeknefs to Anger. When 
it thunders, touch the Earth, i. e. (e) Call to mind Mor¬ 
tality. Eat not Jilting in a Chariot, i.e. (f) Be not 
Luxurious in time of Bufinefs. Sail not on the Ground, 
i.e. (g) Do not raile unnatural Taxes. The Letter 
Y fhall conclude the Lift of the Pythagorean Sym¬ 
bols. By it they underftood the courle of human 
Life. They plac'd Youth where the way divides it ielf 
in two; at which Point, if the Youth meets with Phi- 
lofphy, or any Liberal Art, he takes the Right-hand 
Way, and is crown’d with Honour and Plenty ; but if 
for want of fuch a Guide he falls in with the Left- 
hand Way, Sloth, Luxury, Ignominy and Mifery at¬ 
tend him. 

So much for the Life of Pythagoras, the Hiftory of 
hisPhilofophy, and the Tenets of the Se£t inftituted 
by him. We come now in our wonted Order, to take 
a View of the Lives of thofe who fucceeded him. 


The Life 0/Empedocles. 


Hit Coun- (h) C Mpedocles, of Agrigentum in Sicily, was the S'r. 
try, Pjrat- *- J of M‘to, and the Grandfonof Empedocles, who 
tagt. and was of a Noble Family, and kept a Breed of Horfts, 
Education, being Viftor in the 7 tft. Olympiad.. Tmaus fays he 
heard /y^orawhenhe was young; and being found 
tardy in Healing an Oration, was prohibited from be¬ 
ing a Partaker of his Difcourfes. Ncanthcs fays he di- 
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vulg'd the Pythagorean Doflrines in his Poems, and 
that thereupon the Pythagoreans made an Order to ad¬ 
mit no Poets into their Society. Theophrajlus fays he 
imitated Parmenides in his Poetry; but Hermippus te”s 
us, that Xenophanes was his Maftcr, whom he imitated. 

Upon the whole, 'tis agreed upon by all Authors, that 
he was a Pythagorean , though it is uncertain who 
taught him. 

(a) Being very rich, he portion'd kveral Virgins, m, Con- 
and liv'd in great Stare, wearing Purple, with a Gol- duel and 
den Girdle, and Delphick Crown, and attended by a htireji at 
numerous Retinue. His Grandeur and Liberality, Agrigen- 
join d to the Severity and Conftancy of his Counte- turn, 
nance, drew a profound refpeft from the Citjzens; 
however, being Democratically enclin d, he did notaf- 
feft regal Power, but had fuel) an Intereft in the Com¬ 
monwealth, that he condemn'd and put to Death the 
Mailer of a Feaft, together with another Magi Urate, 
who had difplay’d a tyrannical fort of Humour at the 
Feaft where he was prefent. He dillolv d the Council 
of iooo Senators at Ag\igentm , and conllituted a tri¬ 
ennial Magiflracy,which made Way for the Plebeians as 
well as the Wealthy. When Aero the Phylician petiti¬ 
on'd the Senate for a Place wherein tobuilJ his Father’s 
Monument, in Conftderation of his Excellency in 
Fhyfick; Empedocles opposd the Petition, and after 
a long Harangue of Parity, ask’d him, what Infcrip- 
tion he would put upon his Father's Monument, and 
in a fcoffing Way propos'd the following, in whicu he 
play s upon his Name Aero , i. e. 4 High Tower, 

This tow ring Tomb , high as the tow ring Walls, 

Inhere Towers in Phyfick^fpent his ledulotit Honrs, 

Secures the Bones of Tow ring Doftor Towers. 

if) 'Tis faid he merited the Appellation of K ^ndirrt- 
n/jAt, or Wind-Layer, by calming the J&efun Winds, ( 

with Bags made of AflesSkins, and laid upon the tops him. 
of Mountains to receive the impetuous Gulls of the 
Wind. Plutarch fays he put a flop to the Plague, by 
Hopping up a Clift in a Mountain, which gave vent to 
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unwholefome Dimps. In like manner the Selinuntms 
{*) being infefted by a Plague, occafion'd by the Noi- 
fomenefs of a River, he fweetn d the VVater, by tur¬ 
ning Two other Rivers into the fame Channel upon his 
own Charge; upon which the Plague ceas'd, (b) A 
young Man being about to kill Ancliytas his Land¬ 
lord, he calm'd his Paflion, by repeating a Verfe out of 
Homer , and fo prevented the Yurder; upon which the 
young Man became his Difciple. He was fo admira¬ 
bly well skill'd in Natural Philofophy and Phyfick, 
that he perform'd many memorable Cures; particularly 
one upon a Woman {O that had lain (even Days 
without Pulfe, Warmth, or Breathing, upon which 
Occalion he told Paufanias, that the Woman could 
preferve her felf 30 Days without Breathing, and 
thereupon Heraclides calls him both Phy/ician and 
Prophet. Some imputed thefe Performances to Mu¬ 
stek. Whatever was in it, he was fo much admir'd jp- 
on that fcore, that when he went to the Olympick 
Games, the Eyes of all the Company were fix'd upon 
him, and Empedocles was the only fubjeft of their 
Difcourfe. 

3 u D:»:h. {d> The Accounts of his Death are various. Her.t- 

r/i««fays, That having invited a great many Friends 
to a Sacrifice in the Field of Pifinnax, in Memory of 
the Cure perform'd upon the breath lefs \\ oman, he 
went to reft at Night in the very Place where he lay at 
Supper, and next Morning could not be found, nor 
could any other Account be given of his Death, than 
that one. of his Servants faid, he heard a great Voice 
about Midnight, calling Empedocles ; and at the fame 
timefaw aCoeleftialBrightnefs, and the light of many 
Flambeaux, but nothing elle. Hippobotus fays he went 
next.Moming from this Place to the Mountain JPm. 
and Bung himlelf into one of the fiery Orifices of that 
Mountain, in order to leave behind him an Opinion 
that he was a God; which was afterwards dilcover’d by 
one of his Brazen Sandals which the Fire caft up. Di¬ 
odorus the Ephefian (ays, That having appeared to the 
Seiiruntians as they feafted by the River which he had 
fweetn’d, they prefently worfhipp'd him as a God: 


:: - D ''h (c) Lmt S'jid, (d) Ltpt. 
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and he to confirm this Opinion, threw himfelf into 
the Flames. Neanthes fays he dy'd by a fall out of hi$ 

Chariot, upon the Road to Mejjena , and was buri¬ 
ed at Megara ; but TimMs looks upon all thefe Re¬ 
ports as fabulous, and affirms, that he went to the Pe- 
lofonnefus where he dy'd. He liv’d, according to Ari- 
flotle , 60 Years, according to Neanthes 77, and accor¬ 
ding to others 109. 

(a) Ariftotle lays he was the firft Inventor of Rbeto - H,f Wri j 
rick, and much given to the ufe of Metaphors, and t,n &' . 
Poetical Figures. Among other Poems, he wrote a 
Hymn to Apollo, and the Paffage of Xerxes over the 
Hcllefpout, which his Daughter or Sifter burnt becaufe 
it was imperfeft. He wrote alfo Tragedies , Politicks, 

5000 Verfes of Lujlrations, and 600 of Phyftck. As 
for his Opinions, he call’d the four Elements, v\z.Fire, 

Air, Water and Earth, by the Names of Jupiter, Ju¬ 
re, Nefiis and Pluto ; and thefe, [aid he, by inceffant 
Mutation, produce all things. He was of Opinion, 

[b) that there are certain little Fragments of fimilar 
round Parts, pre-exiftentto th: Four Elements; that 
the two principal Powers are Amity and Difcord, the 
one Vnitive, the other Difcretive ; that the World is 
one, and but a little part of the Univerfe, of which 
the reft is unaftive matter; that the Circle of the Sun 
is the Boundary of the World; that the right Side of 
the World lies to the Summer Tropick, and the left to 
the Winter; that all Generation and Corruption is 
pnly perform'd by Concretion and Difcretion ; that 
Heaven is folid and confifts of Air condens'd by Fire, 
like Chryftal, in which the fix'd Stars are faftn'd 
whereas the Planets are loole; that the Stars are 
fiery; that the Sun is a great heap of Fire bigger than 
the Moon; that the Sun is nothing elfe but the re¬ 
flexion of that Light of the Fire which is about the 
Earth; that the Soul aflumesthe forms of all {iving 
Creatures and Plants. 


(a; Uert. (b) Pint. flat. Phil, Stole, Eccl. Phyf. Lant. 
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The Lives of E picharmus, 
Arch ytas, Alcm&- 
on,Hi ppasus, Phi lo- 
l a us, and Eudoxus. 


Epichir- (*) Ji Picharmus of Coos , Son of He lot halts , was 

mus. *-* carry'd at three Months old from Jiri/j to 

Megttra, and from thence to Syracuse, where he was 
crown'd with a Garland for his learning. He heard 
Hippocrates , and wrote Commentaries of Nature , 
Sentences and Phyfick^ ( from which Plato borrows 
feveral things.) He dy’d in the 90 Year of his 
Age. 

Arcbytas. (b) A'chytas of Tarentum, the Son of Mnefagoras 
or Heftyatts. was a hearer of Pythagoras, and his in- 
tereft with Dionyfitts, (r) was ferviceable to Plato. 
All people admir’d him tor his Vertues: and he was 
feven Times general in his own Country, tho’ the 
Law allow'd but once. He was never worlled in the 
Field: But once through the envy of others quit his 
Pod, and then all his Souldiers were taken Prifoners, 
He invented Cranes and Screws, and made a Pidgeon 
of Wood that flew when it was raifed. (di Being 
angry with a Country Man, he faid, what would 1 
have done to thee if 1 had not been angry. The follow¬ 
ing Payings are likewife afcrib'd to him ; (e) Were a 
Man to behold the Beauty of Heaven, the molt 
Charming Admiration would be unpleafant to him, 
if he had not one to impart ittoy’tis as hard to 
find a Man without deceit as a Filh without Bones; 
the Judge and the Sanftuary are much at one, for 
the injur’d perfon flies to both; in aCommon wealth the 
bed Men ought to command and the word to Obey. 
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He was taken notice of for his Modefty and Aver- 
fion to obfcene Pleafures. (4) Cicero fays, he made 
an Oration, decrying corporeal Pleafure, as being the 
Occafion of all Mifchief, and the moft pernicious 
thing that can happen to a Man. ( b ) There were 
Four of this Name, viz- a Mufician of Mytilene , an 
Epigrammatick Poet, one that wrote of Agriculture, 
and this our Philofopher, whoperilh'd by Ship-wrack 
according to Horace (<•). 

A Narrow Grave , by the Matinian Shore , 

Confines thee now, and thou canjl have no more ; 

Ah! learn’d Archytas, ah, how /mail for hee, 

Whofe wondrous Mind could mcafttre Earth and Seal 
What Sands make up the Shore minutely teach , 

And count as far as Numbers [elf could reach ! 

What did it profit that thy nimble Soul, 

Had trovell'd Heaven and oft ran round the Pole ? 

Creech. 

(d) Alcmaon of Crotsna, a hearer of Pythagoras, Alcmxon. 
and the Son of Perithous, (e) afferted that the Soul 
is immortal and moves perpetually like rhe Sun; that 
reafon or the principal part of the Soul is lodg'd in 
the Brain, and therefore the head is lirft form’d; that 
the Infant in the Womb fucks in Nourtfhment like 
a Sponge at all the Parts of the Body; that Sleep is 
occafion‘d by the retreat of the Blood into the con¬ 
fluent Veins, Waking by its diffufion, and Death by 
its utter departure; that health confifts in the equal 
diftribution of the qualities of the Body; that the 
Planets move from Eaft to Weft in an oppofire 
Courfe to the fix’d Stars; that the Moon is Eternal; 
that the Diftinftion of Taftes proceeds from the 
moifiure warmth and foftnefs of the Tongue; that 
Hearing is cccafion’d by the rebound of the Wind in 
the hollow of the Ear. 

(/) Hippafus of Metapontum a Pythagorean who Hippafus. 
publifh’d his Matters DoCtrines, (g) was drown’d in 
the Sea. He held Fire to be the principle of all 
things, for that the groffer part of it when contracted 
becomes Earth, the Earth loofen’d by Fire becomes 


(a) Di StneR. (h) Lairt. (c) Lib.i. od. 28. (d ) Lttrt. (e) Pint, 
Phil, (f) lairt, (g) Jamil, vit, Pyth. 

Water, 
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Water, Water exhal’d turns into Air, and at the Lit 
Conflagrationall Bodies fhall bediffolv’d into Fire again. 
He iikewife aflerted that there was a prefix'd time for 
the change of the World, which is finite and in 

E tual Motion. Demetrius fays he left no works 
d him. There was a Spartan of his Name who 
wrote of the LacetUmonian Common-wealth. 

Phi Mitt 1 M Phiblaus of Crotona a Pythagorean, was put tc 
Death upon fufpicion of ane&ing the Tyranny, 
Twas of him that Dion purchas'd fome Pythagorem 
Books for Plato. He aflerted, that all things are made 
by Neceflity and Harmony; that the Earth moves 
circularly; that there is one fort of corruption by Fire 
falling from Heaven, and another by Water out ot 
the Moon; that the Subftance of the Sun is gially, 
receiving the reverberation of all the Fire in the World, 
and tranfmitting the Light thereof to us; That the 
Earth, Sun and Moon move in oblique Circles round 
the Fire. He wrote one Book, out of which, ti> 
faid, Plato took his Timtus. Plutarch fays, he na: 
rowty efcap'd burning, when the Cylonians fir'd W 
Houle in which the Pythagoreans were aflembi’d at 
Metafontum , and fled to the Lucanians , where he and 
fome of his Friends rallied and mafter d the 

Eudoxus Eudoxus of Gnidus , the Son of JE[chines. 

was an Allrologer, Geometrician, Phyfiam and 
Lawgiver. In the 23 Year of his Age, being in a 
mean condition, Theomcatm the Phyfician carry d him 
to Athens, where he heard Plato. After two Montis 
he went Home, and his Friends having made a Cnl- 
leftion of Money for him, he travel'd to Egypt, cann¬ 
ing with him recommendatory Letters to Ntlla'i. 
who recommended him to the Priefts. There lie lie J 
16 Months, Shaving his Eye-brows, and wrote. 
fome think, his Hiitory of Eight Years. Thence 
went and taught Philofophy in Cyzdcus , and !'■ ■ 
pontis, and vjfited Maufolus. At laft, having got toge¬ 
ther a great many Difciples, he came to Athens, y 
purpofe to vex Plato who had formerly (lighted hira 


(t) Laert. Pint, (b) Ltort. 


II 
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He was much honoured in his own Country, as well 
as in Greece, where he gave Laws to forae Cities and 
taught them Aftrology and Geometry and many 
other excellent things. He had three Daughters, 
namely ABis, philtis and Delphis, and a Son Arifia- 
■ a-M Father to Chryjippus. He wrote, or, as fome 
lav, tranllated out of the Egyptian Language, the 
Dialogues of the ( a) Cynicks. He left many excellent 
Writings, and Chyfippus the Gnidian ow'd to hhn 
molt of what he wrote. He dy'd 53 Years Old In 
the ; 03 Olympiad ; fo that Euftbius is out in faying 
that he fiourifh'd about the beginning of the 97 Oljm- 
p'W, at which time he could not be very eminent, 
lince he did not hear Plato till the 23 year of his Age. 

1 here were others of his Name; one of Rhodes an 
Historian, another of Sicily a Comick Poet, ano¬ 
ther of Cnidus a Phyfician, and one more of Cy- 


S E C T. X. 

Containing the Eeraclitan Se&. 


'/ he Life of Heraclitus. 


O U T of the Pythagorean or Italic ^ Seft, there Cm "' 
Sprung four Branches, viz. the Heraclitan , tr 1 
the Eleatick, the Sceptick, and the Epicurean. rmt0 &- 
l K Heraclitus the Author ot the firft was an Ephefian 
having for his Father Plyfo, (c) alias Banfo , Blojfo, 

"lento, or as others, Heration. When he was young 


vroV .Cafml/n thinks 1 h: text is corrupt, (b) Lmt. 

Clim, Alt*. 

Whe 
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(a) he was much admir'd for his Wifdom in faying 
that he knew nothing. But when he grew old he 
pretended to know all Things. Some affirm he heard 
(t) Xenophanes, to whom Saidas adds Hippajus the 
Pythagorean, (c) He flourilh'd about the ^9 Olympiad 
in the Time of Darius Hyfiafpes. 

Jhucaf* (d) He treated others with fuch contempt, that he 
of his rt- fitid, much learning does not inftruft the Mind, el(e 
tir'd Uft. it had inftru&ed Hefiod, Pythagoras, Xertiphanes, and 
Hecataus ; and that the only Piece of Wifdom, was 
to know how to govern all things by all things. Ho¬ 
mer and Archilochus, he faid, defervd to be thrown 
out of the Schools and foundly beaten. Such was 
the greatnefs of his Spirit that he refign'd the Kingdom 
to his Brother, and rejefted the Government of the 
City when proffer'd him by the Citizens; and then 
went to play with the Boys at the Temple of Dim 
at Ephcfus, laying, 0 ) It was better to dolo than to go¬ 
vern the Epbcjiaas: For the Efhefians had mightily 
difoblig d him, by b.nifhing his Friend Hermdorm , 
upon which he faid they deferv d all to die Young and 
leave their City to Novices. Darius the Herfm 
wrote to the Ephefians to recal Hermodorus, (/; and 
at the fame time fent a Letter to Heraclitus, the pur¬ 
port of which was to this effcft; that, having feen 
a Work of his concerning Nature, which feem'd to 
be very curious, but was very obfcure in many Places, 
he delir’d the Prefence and Affiftance of Heraclitus 
promifing him all due refpeft and gratitude, and 
hoping the Philolopher would accept of his invitati 
on, confidering that the Greeks fet but a (light Value 
on wife Men. To this Letter Heraclitus made an 
fwer, that cho' all Men living were milled by the foil) 
of Ambition and Vain-glory, yet he being wean’d fron 
all Wickednefs, was refolv'd to content himfelf witl 
a little, and avoid the envy that attends greatno 
and refidence at Courts, (g) Our Philofopher in lib 
manner flighted the Athenians who had a great re 
fpeft for him; and whenever he appeared in public! 
bewail’d with Tears the Wickednefs and Mifery c 


(a) Lttrt. Sttb. Senn. (b) Lttrt. (c) Ibid, fd) Loot. Clet 
Alex, (e) Latrt. (f) EpiR, Grat. Lttrt, (g) Lttrt. 
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Men. At lad, the diflike he had of the EpbeRms be¬ 
ing inflam’d by the difrefpeft they Ihew'd him, he 
retir’d to the Mountains, feeding upon Grafs, and 
became a perfect Man-hater. The occafion of this 
his retreat is related by himfelf in two Epiftles to 
Hirmodorus. The firft imported, that Euthycles the 
Son of that Njcopbon who committed Sacrilege, had 
impeach’d him for impiety, in deifying himfelf by 
writing his name upon an Altar; that himfelf who 
was excellent inWifdom, and alone knew God, was 
attack'd by the Ignorance and Impiety of thofe who 
like blind People pretended to judge of Colours, and 
brand his Learning for Impiety, though at the fame 
time they knew not what God was, but imagin'd him 
to be fliut up in Temples, and confin’d to a Place; 
that though they grew old in Ignorance, and harden’d 
in Wickednefs, yet the Labour he had undergone in 
conquering Pleafures, Riches, Ambition, Flattery , 

Fear, and all other Paffions, would vouch for his Wif- 
dom and Goodnefs, and immortalize his Name, tho’ 

Ephefut wete level I’d with the Ground. The purport 
of the other Kpiflle was, That the Ephejum were a- 
bout to make a Law, ordering the Man-hater, and 
him who refrain'd from Laughter, to depart the City 
before the Sun rife ; that himfelf being the only Per- 
fon that the Law could reach, it was not a Law but a 
Judgment upon a particular Perfon; that the Epheji- 
were ignorant of the Diftinftion between a Judge 
and a Lawgiver; that it was not his Hatred of Men, 
but of their Wickednefs, that mov’d him to refrain 
from Laughter; that he might have made a jufter 
Law, ordering rhofe who through their Wickednefs 
occafion’d Heraclitit t's Grief, to depart this Life, or, 
which would affedt them more , to be roundly 
fin'd; that it could not be expefted that he Ihould 
laugh, while he lay under the OpprelTion of Ex¬ 
ile and the Laws, and faw the very Streets co¬ 
ver’d with Wickednefs of all forts; that he could 
not be taken off from his Severity, till he faw an 
end of their unnatural and bloody Wars, and faw 
them quit the ufe of Iron, a Metal more proper for 
Ploughs and Tillage, than to furnilh Inftruments of 
War, which the very irrational Creatures, keeping 
'bemfelves within the Bounds of Nature, fcorn to 
make 
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makeufe of, their Limbs being their only Weapons; 
that while Hermodarus was banifh’d for writing Laws' 
and Heraclitus for Impiety, while the Cities were De¬ 
farts of Injuftice, furrounded with Walls as Monu¬ 
ments of theWickednefs of the Inhabitants, while he 
Bis Sut- law nothing but Enemies within and Enemies without, 
m ft t*d he could never be induc'd to laugh. He wrote like- 
Dtatb. wile a Third Epiflle to the fame Perfon, wilhing him a 

kind Reception in Italy, whither he was bound ; and 
acquainting him, that in a Dream he had feen all 
the Diadems of the World ftoop to his Laws; that, 
though the Sibyl had pointed to him many Ages ago, 
in hinting, that from Greece there Ihould come a wile 
Man into Italy, yet the Epbeftans were lo blind, as 
not to perceive the Truth of Divine Infpiration, and 
would in time be punilh'd for their Infolence. 

(4) The Diet which he us’d in the Mountains, being 
nothing but Grafs and Herbs, threw him into a Drop- 
fie, w hich oblig'd him to return to the City; and ha¬ 
ving call'd for a Confutation of Phyficians, and (as 
he fays himfeif in a <b) Letter to Amphidamus \ find¬ 
ing that they knew neither Art nor Nature, and could 
give no Account of the Difeafe, he told them he knew 
more than they, and could cure himfeif fooner, if 
they would but tell him how to bring a Drought out 
of a Shower. But they not undemanding the Quez¬ 
on, he charg'd them with Ignorance and Impollure, 
and fhut himfeif up in an Ox Stall, hoping that the 
Heat of the Dung in which he roll'd himfeif, might 
draw from him the hurtful Moifture. But he found 
no Benefit by the Experiment; and ended his Lite in 
the 60th. '1 ear of his Age. Hermippus (c) fays, he 
plainly ask'd his Phyfidans, if they could drain the 
Water from his Body; and they acknowledging they 
could not, he laid himfeif down in the Sun, bidding 
the Boys to dawb him over with Cow-Dung, and in 
that Condition dy’d the Day following. From whence 
he was carried into the Forum , and there buried. Ci¬ 
thers id) fay he was tore in Pieces by the Dogs as he 
lay in that Condition; and others again, that he re¬ 
cover’d of that Dropfie, and dy’d of feme other Dif 


eafe 


(1) Laert. (b) Epifl, Grac. (c) Lteri. (<D hurt. 
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eafe. Laertius reckons Four more of this Name; One 
a Lyrick Poer, a Second an Eleghck Poet of Halicar- 
naffus, the Third a Lesbian Hiltorian, and the Fourth 
a witty Mimick. 

Of IFs Moral Sentences thefeare preferv’d. (a) We Hit Apiih- 
eight to fight for our Laws as well as our Walls, and ihtgmt. 
take more care to exunguijh contumely, than the fiertefl 
Fire. Even the Eyes and Ears of Fools are tainted with 
III, Every Man ought to know and govern himfelf pru¬ 
dently. 'Tis hard to conceal Rudo.cfis in Mine. A dry 
Soul is the wife/landbefl, for a drunken one reels- The 
King to whom the Delphian Otacie belongs, neither Jpeaks 
nor conceals, but gives Signs. Life and Death, Louth 
Mold Age, Waking and Sleeping are all one, for each of 
theft changes alternately into the other Incredulous Per- 
fms c.w neither hear nor fpeak. He derided Sacrifices, 
in faying, that People went about to de nle them- 
Iclves, by polluting themlelves with Blood. He faid, 
he valued his Body no more than Drofs, but would 
take care 10 cure it, as long as God lhould command 
him to ule it as an Inltruinent. The Wit of a Man , 
laid he, is his Genius. Wifdom is fomewhat feparate 
‘nm all other Things ; and a fclitary Man is cither a 
(i dor a Beall Being ask'd by one why he held his 

Peace, he anlwerd, Taut you may fpeak. Being de¬ 
ar d by the Citizens to make a Harangue upon Cor,cord\ 

Segue ’em tounderdund, by drinking off a Cupful 
cf Water with a little Meal and Penny-Royal in it, 
i.it the belt me‘ns to prelerve Pecce and Concord, 
vs to be contented with a little. 

it) He wrote a Treadle or the Univerfe, Politicks His Wri. 
'M Theology, entitled bv fume, Tne Mufes, by o- tings and 
rhers. Concerning Nature, bv l'ome, The Rule of Life ; Opinions. 
■yhich he depohted in the Temple of Diana. He af- 
Prtd an obfeure way of Writing, to keep his 
! Ihoughts out of the reach of the Vulgar; and per¬ 
haps part of his Obfcurity is owing to that excels of 
Ti.ipcholv, that made him leave things unfinifh d, 

:iid oftentimes wrote contrary things. Socrates leeing 
his Beak, faid it requir'd a Delian diver, i. e. an Ex- 


U) Latit. Still. Piste. Chm. Suid (s) Lxirt. 
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pounder of Oracle?. But tome aferib'd (hat Saying tc 
one O.Hif, win nr ft brought In? Book smonu theGV 
fi<>■< I..H1HK! las, 'lb.it tome Places of his Boole 
are plain enough, :<• ' <Vbov.:r the Excellency of his 
Thought. Vn:,v commented upon it, and, 'tisfairi, 
one Sn.-S- s. an .'uuic? t-Vet, wrote againft him in 
Vert.-. However, the Boek wa (b much eftecind, 
that thole wiiu approv d' f s Doctrines. were cdl'd Ik- 
As tor l.is Atf-ernc-', t.hev were thele, (a 
is rittr principle of all thii'gs, (or every thing is 
madect it, fA and will at lift be relolved into it. 
1 he Univ tie is a finite, but evei living Fire, and there 
is but one World, which is made of Fire, and Hull 
perifh by Fire. Of the Exhalations of the Sea and 
Earth, the blighter and purer turn inro Fire, and the 
darker into ffUter. The Soul of the World is an Ex¬ 
halation cf its humid Parrs. Fate is an /Ethereal 
Body, and the Seed of the Generation of all things, 
for all things are done by it. Shining Exhalations 
crouded into certain Sccpka, or things like Boats, with 
their hollow fide turnd downwards, make Elames, 
which are Stars, nouriflied by the Exhalations of the 
Earth ; and of thefe the Flame of the Sun being near- 
eft the Earth is brighteft and hocteft. The Sun is 
juft as big as it appears, and is eclips'd when its bel¬ 
low rarr is turn’d upwards. The Moon is movdm 
grofler Air than the Sun, and is likewife eclips'd v.'h.-n 
the hollo-.v part turns upwards; but the Variety of ir« 
Appearances, is caus'd by the turning of her hollow 
part upward by Degrees. Day, Night, Month 1 , 
Hoars, S'ears, Showers, Winds, and the like, are 
caus'd by different Exhalations; fora (plendid Exha¬ 
lation, framing in the Circle of the Sup, makes it I hr 
the contrary being predominant, makes it NiJ.-’ 
the heat cf the fplerdid increafmg maketh Summit 
and the moifture of the dark abounding maker 
Winter. The Sun carrying about with him molt pn 
of the Winds, thefe coming to blow upon the Oceai 
make it (well and flow, and when thefe are laid the Sr 
ebbs. The Soul is an Exhalation incorporeal, and a 
wavs mov’d; but its Nature cannot be fully trac'd. 

(i) Ltert. Pint. P'.jc. (b) See the Life of Hippafw, from vb( 

’iis probable ILrtclr.tu hid it. 
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SECT. XI. 

Containing the Lives of the 
Eleatick Se&. 


The Life.of Xenophanes. 

iVEnophanes the Colophonian, and the Son of Dex- ku Lift. 
A ins, or Orthcmc,tins, founded the Elfatick^ Se< 5 t, 
fj cdi d itomElea, a Colony of the Phelans in Mag. 
u Gracia. Being banilh d his Country, he liv'd at 
ZmcIc and Cm ana in Siciij. Some fay, he had no 
Mailer; others think he heard Bctho the Athem.w. He 
wrote Elegies and Iambicks , (b) cenfuring Hefted and 
H.mr for ddcribisg the Gods in a human Form, and 
Verfes of the Original of the Colony of Elea , 

. J (he building of Colophon. Timon the Supticf, in 
Sud, brings in Xenophanes very often by iviyof 
Biilogui, which perhaps occaiion d Strabo s Miltake, 
i;i attributing that Poem to our Philolbpher. Xc- 
aftanes lung his own Works, and liv'd to a great Age, 
acjordirig to l'ome above 9a, and according to others, 

'» above 100 Years. t Phavoriaus fays, he was once 
ranlbm'd by Parti.cmftut and Qiejtadcs, two Pjthago- 
fr’.r.i. When Ernpeebcles complaind that he could 
vji find a wife Man; That may very well be t laid he, 
try* are riot capable to know a wife Man. (e) He 
Hititd his Sons with his own Hands. Heflourilhd a- 
uutthe 60th. Olympiad. 


(') '■■am. Chin. 
("') Lam. 


(bj lind. (r ) L’. 1 


(d) C.nfcrin. dc die ns- 
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Bis opini- (a) He held all things to be incomprehenfible; but 

•w. withal, maintain'd many Dogmatical AfTcrtions; 
whence Timon calls him - ; ot n-c j: . He held that Gci 
is one, incorporeal, eternal, all Sight, and a 1 Hear¬ 
ing, no way relcmbling Man; that this Uod is all 
things; that whatfoever is, is eternal; that there are 
infinite W orlds, and thole immutable and eternal; 
that there are four Elements; that the Stars are certain 
Clouds, fet on Fire when they rile, and extinguilhd 
when they let; that all Comets, falling Stars, and (he 
like, are Clouds kindled by Motion ; that the Sun is a 
fiery Cloud, extinguilhd in its Edipfes; that the 
Moon is a dole Compact, and ■ b) habitable Cloud; 
that there are many Suns and Moons in the feveralCIi 
matesof the Earth; that the Sun promotes Generati¬ 
on, but the Moon contributes nothing to it; that the 
Sun goeth forward in infinitum, but to us feemeth to 
move circularly by reafon of the great Diftance; that 
the Clouds area Vapour drawn up by theSun; that the 
Earth was firlt founded and rooted,as it were, in anin- 
finire Depth; that the Soul is a Spirit; and (c) that 
all Divination is falfe. 


The Life of Par m e n i d r. i 

Hss Lift, ctV Amenities, the Son of Pyrethns of Eiea, hear 
* Xenophanes, but did not tollo w him j for he« 
chiefly a follower of Diochates the Pythagorean , an lr 
digent, but upright Perlon, whom he honourd wir 
a Temple (>y« 51 ) after his Death. Being of a not 
ai d rich Family, he was reduc'd by Aminias to a p 
r vate Life. He flourifh’d in the 69th. Olympiad, 
that Mire is out, in making him Contemporary «i 
Socrates. He gave Laws to his Countrymen [e), ai 


(t) Laeri. Stub. CUm. Alt*. Plus, Plat, (b) Cic. Acts- 
(c, Ibid, (d) Ltert. (e) Lttrs. 
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wrote Philofophy in Verfe. There was aHo an Orator 
of die fame Name. 

His Aflertions were thefe, Philofophy Is twofold, out m 0pjnim 
according to Truth, the other accordingtoOpinion. Ren- * 
finis the Standard of Judgment, fir the Strifes are un- 
totnin. One, and il.it ’a) immoveable, is the Prin¬ 
ciple oj all things-, jor Ens, which is One, inciiideth all 
things, and what is not Ens is nothing. Fire is the effici- 
tut, and Earth the material Principle of all things. Men 
are generated of {hi Slime. The Sun conjijts of Heat 
WCold, (i. e. Fire and Earth' as well as the Soul {cl 
er Mind, and all ither things. He firfl afferted the 
Earth to he round, fated in the middle, nnd equally 
pois'd , without inclining to either fide. The Moon , 

\d) faid he, is of equal BrightneJ's with then un, though 
[he knows her Light from him. Toe Galaxy is a mix¬ 
ture of Denfe and Rare. Men (e \ were firfl produc'd 
in the Northern Parts of the tVorld, and the firfi U'o- 
mm in the Southern-, the former being rmfi Denle, and 
the Utter mojl Rare. Males are now generated on the 
right fide of the Mother, and Females on the left. The 
Br.-afl is the chief Seat of the Soul. The Aff.-rtun 
for which he became mofl eminent, wasthatof Idea s, 
deliver'd by Plato in his Parmenides ; in which he 
maintains, That all things are One and Many •, Many 
as they are Singulars, and One as they are included un¬ 
der certain common Natures or Species (hA) from 
which they have both their Eflence and Name; for all 
individual Beings (Men for Inftance> are fuch by 
Participation of the general Idea of Man' which 
hath a permanent Subfillence, while the Individuals 
are liable to perpetual Mutation. Thefe Ideas fubfift 
either in our Minds as Notions, or in Nature, as Cau- 
f«; but they fubfitl in our Minds, as being only Simi¬ 
litudes and Images the real Idea’s, or eternal Forms 
of Nature, which are not alterableat Pleafure, asNo- 
tions are. For the natural Idea’s, which preferve the 
Effence of all the Singulars, have no Dependance on 
the Mind of Man; nay, on the contrary, they are 


U) drifts. Phjf.l,z,j. (b) Reading with AlJsirnndirmt and Menagiut. 
} •>”< rather than »?.!». (c) Reading with Moo Cajauh, n.&ucw, 
•nftead of (d) Pht. Hat. Phil, (e) Hid. 

C c 3 unknown 
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unknown to Mankind. Befide thefe Secundary Ide¬ 
a’s, or natural Species of things; there is a primary 
J.cketyp.il Idea, viz God, which communicates the 
Power and Faculty of Being to all Singulars, but 
partakes not cf their Efience. 


T 


ffbe Life of Melissus. 

(•*) l ^ e S° n of ltbagenes , a Samian, heard 

Parmenides , and convers'd with Heraclitus. 
Being much efteem'd for his Vertue, and Knowledge 
of Snte Affairs, his Countrymen made him their Ad¬ 
miral. He flourilhed about the 84th. Olympiad He 
aliened, That One (b< or Ens, being immoveable, 
is the Principle of all Things; that (V) the Univerfe 
is infinite, One, likeitfelf, full and immoveable, for 
want of a Vacuum ; that Generation, Corruption, and 
Motion, are only apparent, and not real, that, as we 
know nothing of the Gods, fo we lhould allert no¬ 
thing concerning them. 


Tfbe Life of Zeno. 


His jEnooi Elea, was the Son, by Nature, of Tehuts- 
pot as, by Adoption (a) of Parmenides, being hi* 
Hearer and great Favourite. Plato in his Parmenidtt 
fays, he was very tall. Laertius (ays, that Plato in hi 
Sopbifia, calls him Elcaticl^Palamedes ; but there is ru 
fuch thing to be met with in that Treadle. He was; 
Perfon excellent, as well for Philofophy, as Politicks 
his Writings being full of Learning. Valerius Maxi 


(1) Lf.rt. (b) Arif, pbjf i, 2, 3. (c) Lacrt. (i) So Stull 
lbpplies Laertius's T«r. 
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mm (a) fays he went to AgAgentsim, defigning to free 
that People from the Tyranny of Fhalaris, and being 
difcover d by the Tyrant, was ’prefs'd by Torture in the 
publicl? Forum, to dilcover his Accomplices; upon 
which he mention'd one of the King's greateR Favou- 
litcs, ami w hile he lay liretch d upon the Rack, check’d 
the Agt identifies for their Cowardice and Timidity ; 
by which Means the People were fo animated, that they 
fton d the Tyrant to Death. Others give a different 
Account of this Story. (»•■ Some fay heconfpird a- 
gainft Neanhtts nr Dttmedm, and being taken, and 
prefs’d to a Dilcovery, mention'd all the Tyrants 
Friends as his Accomplices, deiigning thereby to Rifle 
the Benefit of their AlTiftance; and after that, having 
check’d the Speftators for their ilavilli and cowardly 
Difpofiti n, turn'd to the Tyrant, and, as fome fay, 
bit him by the Ear, keeping his Hold till he was run 
through, or, as others will have it, bit off his own 
Tongue, and fpit it in the Tyrant’s Face, upon which 
the Citizens^ fton d the Tyrant to Death. _ But Her- 
miff us c) f,ys he was bray’d to Death in a Stone- 
Mortar. He fhewd a magnanimous Contempt of 
great Perfons, and preterr'd the little Town Elea , 
which produc'd honelt Men, before the Pride and Glo¬ 
ry of Athens, tvhich he would never vifir. Being 
cneck’d for appearing troubled upon calumnious In- 
vectives, he reply'd, That if he was pleas'd with Re¬ 
proaches.. he colild not delight in Praifes. He flou- 
nlh'd in the 79th. Olympiad. 

AAfiotle fays, 'd) he was the inventar of the D'rf- His Of ini- 
ireliekot Erijlkk Philofophy; tho' tis certain that the ms. 
Names of (e) Eriftic^and Dialericl^were of a later 
dare. He aff.-rted (f) God to be Eternal, and, for as 
much as he is the molt excellent of beings, to be One, 
fince a plurality is inconfiRent with that tranfeendent 
Excellency. He affirm'd, that God being One muR 
be every way like himfelf and conlequently round; 

That being eternal One and round is neither finite nor 
infinite, neither quiefeent not moveaDle; not finite, 


(l) Lib j. cap. 3. (h) Lmrt. (c) Aid. (3) Vii. LttrU & Sex! 

£tifi, tdv. Mirth, (e) L«rt. in End. (f) Arift d Zentn. 

C c 4 became 
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becaufe0« is nothing whereby it maybe bounded, 
not infinite, for that hath neither middle, beginning 
nor ending, nor any other part, and fo is a Non-enr, 
not immoveable, for that is likewise a Nonens ; and 
not moveable, becaufe all things mov'd mull be more 
than One, lince a thing mull be moved into another. 
He maintain'd a Plurality of Worlds. His other af- 
fertions were theft, fa There is no Vacuum. The 
Nature of all things confifts of Hot and Mcilt, Cold 
and Dry, mutually interchanged. Man is made of 
Earth, his Soul being an equal temperature of tliefe 
Four. There is no fuch thing as Place, for if every 
Em were in Place . there would be a Place of that 
Place, and fo in i>:fu:ilum. Motion is a Chymera ; for 
whatever is in its jult Place refts, and fo is an Arrow 
flying; and whatsoever makes a Progreflion mud 
come to the middle before it arrives at the ends; be- 
fides, at that rate a flow thing would never be over 
t^ken by a fwift, and the half of time might be equal 
to the whole. 


7 be Life of Leucippus. 

(b) T Enciffm, a Difciple of Zeno's, was either an 
Etean, or an Abderite or a Melean. His af- 
fertions were theft. The univerfe is infinite; one part 
of it is full, the other Vacuous; it contains little 
Bodies or Atoms of all forts of Figures, which being 
detach'd into a great Vacuum, and crouded up toge¬ 
ther, give rife to an infinity of Worlds; for, being 
varioufly agitated by a circumrotation, the like jovn 
the like, and while the (mall and (lender Bodies fly 
out to the uttermoft Vacuum, the reft being of 
equal weight and fo uncapable to move round are 
inrangl'd one within another, and conftitute a Sphe¬ 
rical Body. Of thefe Spherical Orbs the uttermoft is 


(a) Ljcrt. Jrif. Phjf.S. (b) Lr.rK 

■ ' the 
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the Sun, that of the Moon is next the Earth, which 
confifts of the Bodies that fettled in the centre. The 
other Orbs lie between the Sun and the Moon , and 
being fet on fire by the fwiftnefc of their Motion, 
become Stars, and communicate their Fire to the 
Sun , as the Sun does to the Moon. The Earth, its 
inclining to the South, occafions the Eclipfes of Sun 
and Moon. The Earth is mov’d about the centre, be¬ 
ing in Figure like a Drum; and the Sun is mov’d in a 
greater Circle about the Moon. 


( Ihe Life of Democritus. 

( 4 ) T\Emocritus pf Ahdera in Thrace, was of a noble Hit Birth 
U Family, being defcended from the Brother of and Bdu- 
Hercules. His Father is by fome call’d Hejifiratus , e •"»»• 
by others Athenocritus , by others Damafippus. He 
had two Brethren, vU. Herodotus and Damafus or 
Damafies, elder than himlelf. He was born in the 
firfl Year of the 80 Olympiad, (b) being 40 Years 
younger than Anaxagoras, and contemporary with 
(t) Socrates ; which agrees with the report, that he 
wrote his little Diacofmus 730 Years after the taking 
of Troy. Democritus's Father, being infinitely rich, 

(d entertain'd Xerxes in his return to Afta\ for which 
kindnefs the Perjian left with him lome Magi and 
Chaldeans, of whom Democritus team'd Theology and 
Ajlnnomy whilft yet a Boy; and after that apply'd 
himlelf to Leucippus. He was fo dofe a Student, 
that, ( e) when his Father facrific’d an Oxe in the 
Summer-Houfe where he ftudy’d, he knew nothing 
of it. Phavorinus fays (/) he flighted Anaxagoras, 
and branded him for a Plagiary. Demetrius Phalc- 
retts, fay, he never went to Athens-, but Valerius 
Maximus (g) affirms that he dwelt in that City in- 
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cognito feveral Years. He was a great admirer of the 
Pythagoreans , (a) and probably heard feme of that 
SeCti Upon his Fathers Death, (b) the three Bro- 
tbers divided the Eftate, and he being the Youngell, 
made choice of that part which confilted in Money, 
which, tho' the lead, amounted to 100 Talents. 
This Patrimony he fpent, in travelling through 
Egyft ■ Per fit , India and JEthiofta , (c) being the 
greateft Travel'or in his Time, and the Man who 
made the narrowed inquiry into things, and the lar¬ 
ged difcoveries in his Travels After he had been 
long abroad and fpent his whole Eftate, he return’d 
in a very mean condition to Abdera, where his Bro¬ 
ther Damafm maintain’d him. (d) To avoid the lafh 
of a Law among the Abderites , which enjoyn'd, 
that whoever conium'd his Patrimony Ihould not be 
allow'd burial in his own Country, he read to the 
People his great Dacofmus , the moft excellent of all 
his Writings; and was thereupon rewarded with joc 
Talents and the honour of Brazen Statues. Nay, 
the Abderites honour'd him as a God, by reafon of fome 
Predictions which were juftify'd by the event, one of 
which . e) confifted in his fore feeing a future Dearth 
of Olives from the riling of the Pleiades, and there¬ 
upon buying up all the Olives in the Country, but 
returning them to the firft Proprietors when the Scar¬ 
city came to be known, and thus contenting himfelf 
with an Evidence that he could ealiiy be Rich if he 
would: the other Prediction if) conlifted in fore¬ 
telling a tempeft before it arofe. In fine the Abderitr. 
rever'd him fo much for his Wifdom and divine 
Retire- yertues, that they Chriften'd him (g) Upu., and 
tk'dtrU con fe r d upon h’ ra the Supream Government of Ai>- 

win tf (* J At laft our Philofopher being a Lover of Con- 
in at- ; temptation, retir’d from his publick imployments, 
naintantt to Sepulchers and fuch Places as by reafon of tlieii 
with Hip- folitude and darknefs were moft conducive to Con 
pocrates. templation; where he continued Writing and Com 


( 1 ) Lttrt. (b) liii. (c) Lacrt. Glim, /ihx Mlim. 1 . 4. c. 10-Sttis 
,'d) Lnert. (i) Plin. 1 . 18. c 17. (f) Plitt. I, 18, f. 35. C lm.Strm.C 
(’) Clin, (b) SmJ. (i ) Latrt. Lucian. 
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poling Night and Day. While he liv’d in this (con¬ 
dition, fome young Men endeavour'd to fright mqv 
by attiring themfelves like Ghofts; but he being per- 
fuaded that Souls have no exiftence after their Sepa¬ 
ration from the Bodies, continued ftill to write, with¬ 
out minding their Fooleries. Agellius reports that 
he put out his own Eyes by looking upon the Sun 
Beams, defigning thereby to fecure his contemplative 
thoughts from the Diverfions of the Eyes, which 
oftentimes obftruft the acurenefs of the mind. But 
the Truth of that report is juftly call'd in queftion. 

(a) The Abderites confidering his conftant abode in 
Caves andfolitary places, imagin'd hint to be mad; 
which fufpicion was confirm'd by his continual 
Laughing upon all Occafions whatloever. Hereup¬ 
on they wrote a Letter to Hippocrates the Coan Piiy- 
fician, importing, that Democritus through extraor¬ 
dinary learning and Study, was to the infinite lots 
and danger of Abdera, fallen fick, if not mad s that 
if he would come and recover him, he fhould have 
what Money he pleas’d, nay, if their City it felf 
were all Gold, he fhould have it; that by fo doing he 
would not only cure the mod Excellent of Men, but 
reltore drooping Laws and a languifhing City; that 
not only Abdera, which was no inconfiderable place, 
but even all Greece , and fucceeding Generations, 
would with gratitude commemorate the Obligation; 
rhat Abderus the Founder of their City was ally’d 
to tSfcuUpius from whom Hippocrates was defcended. 
and in fine, that, upon all thefe Confiderations, they 
hop’d Hippocrates would not grudge to come, tho’ he 
valued Learning more than Wealth. To this Letter 
Hippocrates return'd an Anfwer, the purport of which 
was; that he receiv’d the invitation rather from the 
hands of Nature and the Gods, than from the Men 
of Abde-a , whofe Happinefs and Wifdom he ap¬ 
plauded in making wife Men the Walls and Bul¬ 
warks of their City; that upon that confideration 
he conjur’d them not to offer him any reward, his 
Art being free, and not confin’d by tha r Servitude 
which enfues upon the love of Money; that, as all 
the Treafures of Perjia could not prevail with him to 


(0 Epift. Crae. 
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go and cure their King who was the fworn Enemy of 
his Country, fo he would ftill aft up to the Chancier 
of a Vertuous l'erfon, and be glad of the opportunity 
of lerving Democritus whom he underftood to be the 
Ornament of their City. Accordingly Hippocrates fee 
Sail for Abdera, and the day before his arrival dream d 
tlwr cs£f:ul.ipiut appear'd to hitn, and prefented to him 
a 'Voman upon whole direction he might depend in the 
performance of his Office at Abdera. The Woman pro- 
mis d to meet him next day at Democritus's Houfe; 
adding withal that her Name was Truth , and that the 
Name of another Woman that followed her was Opi¬ 
nio* who liv'd with the Abderites. When Hippocrates 
arriv’d, he was receiv’d by the Men, Women and 
Children of the City, and immediately conduced 
along the Forum to Democritus's Houfe; and when 
the croud cry’d out, Great King Jupiter help and heal, 
delir d them to be eafie by reafon that no ficknels 
could continue long at that time, it being then the 
Seafon of the Etejia a Winds. He found Democritus 
all alone fitting upon a Seat of Stone under ^ thick 
but low Plane Tree, at the Foot of a Hill, upon 
which was a Temple confecrated to the Mufes, and 
a little Brook running down at_ his right hand. He 
fat very compofedly, in a thick fquaDid Gown, with a 
lon£ Beard, having a Book upon his Knee, and fe- 
veral other Books with the Bodies of Animals dit- 
fefted lying by him. Sometimes he wrote haftily, 
(bmstimes he paus’d, and fometimes he rofe up and 
walk’d,and look’d intently into the diffefted Creatures. 
When the A'sderites that accompanied the Phyfician 
began to cry and lament his fad condition, he only 
fail'd and laugh'd and fluk’d his Head at ’em. Up¬ 
on which, Hippocrates defiring the Company to flay 
behind, advanc'd towards him, and after mutual Saluta¬ 
tions, Hippocrates having ask’d him what he was writ¬ 
ing, he reply’d, That he was writing upon the occafi- 
ons and cure of Ma .nets, and had dilfefted the Animals 
that lay about him, in order to make inquiry into the 
nature and feat of Chalet, the redundancy of which is 
commonly the occafion of tnadnels in Men. Upon 
which, Hippocrates told him, he fpoke truely and 
wifely, and was happy in the enjoyment of fuch quiet, 
as he could not partake of, being diverted by Travel, 
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or Children, or Sickneffes, or Deaths, or Marriages, 
or Servants, or EHates and the like. Hereupon De¬ 
mocritus laugh’d extreamly, and according to the Ob- 
fervation of the Abderltes , more than ever he had done 
before. Then Hippocrates ask'd him the lleafon of 
fo violent a Palfion, adding withal that his laughing 
equally at all rhings, whether good or III, was an un¬ 
accountable bfion. But the Philofopher reply d, 
that 'twas not both good and ill that he laugh'd at, 
but the folly of Men, who play the Fool in all their 
Defigns, and in all the Offices of Life, Navigation, 
Husbandry, &c, the one valuing what the other hates 
or what himlelf defpis d before, and all of 'em Hunt¬ 
ing with 7 oil and Labour after things of no benefit, 
fuch as Gold,Children, Wives, Eftates, War,#r. Hip¬ 
pocrates made Anlwer, that it was true thefe were plain 
Arguments of the unhappy Ellate of Man, but ac 
the fame time they were enjoyn'd by a natural necef- 
fity lor the better Government of Families and Prefer- 
vation of Societies, fince nature did not produce men 
to lie Idle. Demerit ns reply'd, that, it was not the 
Offices, of Life, but the imprudent management of 
'em tha<- was rhe objeft of his Laughter; that he only 
laugh'd at foolilh Men punilh d by their own Wicked- 
nefs, Covetoulnefs, Lult, Enmity, and all the innn- 
met able Train of Evils, that are focommonly pra&is’d; 
at thole who are lb inconliderate and inconflant, as to 
apply themfelves one day to what they hare the other, 
to do good one day and then recal their Friendlhip, 
to marry a Wife and then to put her away, &c. 
Kings and Princes, continued he, commend a Private 
Life ; Private Perfons, a Publicly he that rttleth 4 
State praifeth a Tradefmans Life, as free from Dangers-, 
the Tradefman his , as fall of honostr and power. For 
they regard not the direSi, fincere and Jmooth way of 
Vertne , in which none of them will endure to wall 
But they take crooked and rough Paths , fame falling 
down, others running themfelves out of Breath to over¬ 
take others. Some are guided by incontinence to the 
Beds of their Neighbours ; others are ficl [ of a Con- 
fumption through infatiate avarice-, fome by ambition 
carry d up into the Air, and by their own wickednefs 
thrown down headlong. Wherein do they differ from 
Children that Play, whofe Muds being void of Judg¬ 
ment 
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went are pleas'd with every thing they light on ? In 
their dejires they differ not much from bru’e heafts, only 
the he a fit are contented with that which is enough. 
What Lion is there that hides Gold under Ground ? What 
Bull fights for more than be needs ? What Leopard is 
trfatiately greedy ? The Wolf, when he hath devour'd as 
much as femes for his necejjury Nourifhment, gives 
over. But whole Nights and Days put together, are 
net enough for men to Feaff and Riot. All Brute heafls 
haze their yearly fet times of coition, and then refrain 
from it ; hut man is continually tranfported with Luff. 
Hew can I, Hippocrates, but laugh at him that laments 
the Irfs (f his Goods ; Andefpecially, if without regard 
to aangers, he travels wer precipices, and fcours the 
Seas? Shall not I laugh at him who drowns a Ship by 
lading it with Rich Merchandise, and then blames the 
Sea for Sinking it? Tbefe ft and not in need of the 
Medicines of your Predeceffour /Efculapius , who pre¬ 
ferring men was himfelf requited w;th Thunder. Do 
not you fee, that I alfo am partly guilty of madnefs, 
who, to enquire into the caufe of madnefs, dif- 
fed thefe little animals, whereas indeed I ought to 
fearchfor it in man himfelf? Do not you fee, that the 
whole World is full of inhumanity , and fluff d as it 
were with infinite haired againfl man himfelf? All Man 
is from bis very Birth adifeafe : When fir ft-born he is 
ufelefs, and fues for relief from ethers-, when he grows 
up, Foolifb, and wanting Inftrudion ; at full growth, 
wicked ; in bis decaying Age miferable ; toy ling through¬ 
out all his time imprudently ; fuch is he from the Womb. 
Some being of furious ar.gry difpofitions are continually 
engagd in broils, others in Adulteries and Rapes, others 
in Drunkennefs ; others in coveting the Goods of their 
Neighbours ; others in confuming their own ; So that if 
the Walls of all Houjes were tranfparent , we fhould 
behold fome Eating, others Vomiting, others wrongfully 
Beaten, others mixing up Polfonous Draughts, others 
Confpiring, others cafling up Accounts, othrrs Rejoy- 
cing, others Weeping, others raving Mad with Ambition. 
Some fet their minds on Horfes, others on Men, others 
on Stone or Wood j Some affecl Embafpes, others the Com¬ 
mand of Armies , others facred Rises j Some wear Crowns, 
others Armour-, fome Fight at Sea , others at Land, 
others till the Ground-, fome plead in the Forum, others 
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& on the Theatre ; fome affeft Pleafure and Intempe¬ 
rance, others Reft and Idlenefs. How then can 1 hut 
laugh at their Lives ? This done, Hippocrates replied, 

Excellent Democritus, I {hall carry backjeith me to Cos 
the great Gifts of pur Hofpitality full of your wife In¬ 
fractions. 1 fhall return to proclaim your Praifes , for 
that you have made enquiry into humane nature, and 
under flood it ; I fhall g» away, cur’d in mind, it being 
rcquifite that I take care for the Cure of the Bodies of 
others. Then returning to the Abderites, he thank'd 
them for their Invitation, which had given him the 
opportunity of being acquainted with Democritus, 
tiie wifeft of Men, vvho was only able to reduce Men 
to a found underfunding. When the Phyfician re- 
tuind to Cos, lie ltill kept up a Correfpondence 
with Democritus, of whom he learn’d a great many 
things, both by his Difcourfe and by his Writings; 
upon which cor.fiderarion fome held him to have been 
the Dilciple of Democritus. 

fa) He liv'd above too Tears, fome fay to 109. Bis Death. 
Laertius fays he dy'd of Age, but Phlegon affirms 
twas for want of food ; Hermippus fays, (b) that, 
finding Ins end approaching, and being unwilling to 
die within the time of the Feftival of Ceres, he pro¬ 
long'd his Life till the Feftival was over, it. Three 
days, by holding hot Dread to his Nofe; and then 
without any pain gave up the Ghoft, and was buried 
at the piiblick Charge. 

fc: He left behind him many Writings, which Tara- Hit Writ, 
hides enumerates in the fame Order with thofe of ings »ni 
Tlato, having digefted them into Tetralogies'. He opinions. 
reckons up nine Treatifes of Moral Philofophy, 
fifteen of Natural Philofophy; Nine Pieces that 
were not (d) digefted into order; Thirteen upon Ma¬ 
thematical Subjefts; Seven Mufical Treatifes; and 
Six of (e) Mechanicks or Arts. There are fome other 
Writings aferib'd to him, of which fome are Spurious, 
and others are taken out of his Works.As for his affer- 
tions, he adher'd chiefly to Leucippus and the Eleatick 


(a) Inert. Cie.de SeneB. Ctnftrin. ie dienat. (b) Latrt. (c)Laert. 
(<U render’d by Mibrandinus, inempoftti. (e) nyyutft 

tender’d by Aldebrandinm, Dt hit qua fub eerttn cadunt. 
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Sell. The Principles of his natural Philofopby were a ( 
Follows. 

Hu vatu- («) The Principles of all things, are Atoms and 
ral Pbi,§- Vacuum. The former of which is Ens, being (olid 
fitb- and full, the other being rare is Ntm-tns .- but neither 
of 'em participates either of being or corporeity. Both 
of'em are infinite, Atoms in Number and figure, and 
Vacuum in magnitude. The only properties of Atoms 
are invifibility and indivifibility; for they are deftitute 
of all other Qualities. Thefe Atoms are mov d from 
aO Eternity in the infinite Vacuum by an oblique de¬ 
clining fort of Motion; and b« their Various Concuf- 
fions and Complications give h-i ; :t all things, (o 
that all things are done by ntcv! 1 ::. ft--,, i.r. By the 
rapid motion of thefe Atoms. nion and Cor¬ 

ruption (c) confift in the Congreg'iiru or Segrega¬ 
ting of Atoms , as Aiter.uij:: does in ueir order and 
pofition: for all the various Affeilior.s of things are 
caus'd by the different Figure, Order, and Pijitiost, 
of Atoms, (which Democritus , who affe&ed a parti¬ 
cular ufeof Words, exprelsd by foauit, Ji-bnyr and 
Tfsmi,) and indeed there is nothing really exifttnr but 
Atoms and Vacuum, for all things elle, for inftance 
Colour, Heat, and other Qualities are only fuch in (d) 
Opinion and as to us, and not in the nature ot the 
things themfelves, for nothing is by nature White or 
Yellow, C'c. but only with reference to our Senies. 
The Agent and Patient mull be the fame, or have 
fomething in them that is the fame; for different 
things, as different,cannot fuffer from one an other iri; 
(in this affertion he contradifted all the reft of the 
Philoiophers; (f) There are infinite Worlds in in¬ 
finite Space; which are all fubjeft to Generation ar.c! 
Corruption ; and fome of which are lo exaftly equal 
that there is no difference between them. They are 
aD inanimate and round, (g) The Sun is a very large 


(i) Arijt. Pbjf t. 6 . and Mitapb. 1.4. C ic. Acad, guaji. Latrt. 
(b; Latrt. Cic. it fall Pint. Plae. 1.25. (c) Arif. de. gtmr. & cor- 
rnpr. 1 . 2 . (d^ :Su» is by Magnenut, Gtjfenius, and orhers 

render'd lege ftuctri. But we choofc to follow Laertius and GAm 
(Lit. it. Ele*. cap 1.) taking iiuQ- to be equivalent with Joints 
being oppos’d to S 7 tn ( e ) Arif. Gen 1.7 (f) P/ut. Plae. Latrt. 

Cie. Aead.Sgaf. (g) Latrt. Plat, Plae. Cte. it fist. 
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burning Plate or Stone (this was the Opinion of A- 
naxagoras, which Democritus alltdg d, he had Stolen ) 
Th Moon is a fiery Firmament confining of Moun¬ 
tains and Valleys. Both the Sun and Moon eonfift 
of Smooth little Bodies carried round. The Stars are 
plac’d in this order, firft the fixed Stars, then the 
Planets, then the Sun, Lucifer, and the Moon. Thole 
which are neareft the Earth, being lefs affefted by the 
rapid Circumvolution Of Heaven, move more (lowly 
than the reft. Comets are the coapparition of P.Uncts , 
which coming near one another feem to be all One. 
The Figure of Fire is round, (a) The Air is quiet 
and calm, when there are but few little bodies in a 
great Vacuum ; but Wind takes rife from the croud- 
ing of many little bodies into a narrow Vacuum , fer 
then they juftle and conteft with one another. The 
Eivtb, being at firft froall and light, wander'd up 
and down; but in time growing thick and heavy, in 
form of a broad Difh, hollow in the middle, it 
fetled down immoveable. The Air being weaker to¬ 
ward the South, than towards the North, occafions 
the Earth's bending to that Side as it increafes. 
Earthquakes are occafior.'d by great quantities of 
Water forcing the Caverns of the Earth. The Sea 
continually decreafes, and will at Iaft dry up. The 
melting or the Snow in the Northern Parts by the 
I Summer Sun, occafions the overflowing of the Nile ; 

I for the fnowy Vapours being condenfated in the Clouds, 
j and driven by the Etefian Winds to Egypt and the 
South, are there diflolv d in greatShowers. Men were 
firft generated of Water and Wind. The Diilinftion 
cf Sexes in the Womb, depends upon the Predomi¬ 
nancy or Prevention of the Male cr FemaleSeed. The 
Soul is a kind of Fire and Heat, and gives motion to 
living Creatures; the round Atoms of which Fire con- 
ffis being moft proper for that Office, [b ) It confifts 
of fmooth little Bodies: and periftieth with the Body; 
J nd is thelame with the mind. It has two Parrs, the 
fotiooai, feated in the breaft; and the Irrational, dif- 
fa d through the whole Body. Scr.fation and Intel- 


f 0 Arit. M’.ttr, Sente, net, Quaff, (b) Aril}, it tnim. Plut. Plat. 
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leUin, are nude from the Infinuation of Images from 
without, which flow from folid Bodies, and certain 
Figures, and make an ImprelTion upon the Organs. 
(a) ufoitcnefs and Blacknefs confift in the Smoothnefs 
or Roughnefs that refiefts the Light. The Variety of 
Sapors arifes from the Figures of the Atoms ; the Round, 
make a facet Tafte; the bulky, a fiwre ; the M»l- 
tangulous, a httrfb ; the acute and conical, a (harp, 8cc. 
Cicero (b ) fays he wavers in his Opinion of the Na¬ 
ture of the Gods. Sextus Empiricus (c) fays, he held, 
that there are certain Images which come to Men,fome 
of which do good, and others hurt; and which are 
neither eafily perifhable, nor abfolutely unperifhable; 
thatthefe foretel Events to Men by Speech; and the 
Ancients "having receiv’d an Impreffton of thefe in 
their Fancies, imagin'd from thence that there is a God, 
whereas, befides thefe, there is no God, nor any Na¬ 
ture capable of Diflblution. (d) He approv’d of Li- 
vi>ution, and cry’d up the VVifdomof the Ancients, in 
inlVituting the Infpeftion of the Intrals of Victims, 
the Conftitution and Colour of which may afford Signs 
of Health or Peftilence, Plenty or Famine. 

Hi Jfcrj.'. 1 . As for his Moral I'hilofophy. He afferted (e) the 
chief End or Good, to confift in h/Sc/a'a, i. e. a Se¬ 
rene undifturb d Tranquility of Mind. Of his Moral 
Sentences thefe have been preferred by (f) Stobeus. 
4 Wickednefsis eafily over-reach’d, becaufe it blindly 
‘ purfues Gain. Panegyrick and Satyrs upon Subject! 
‘ that do not deferve 'em, are eafie ; but both are Sign 
‘ of a deprav'd Difpolition. Profitable and improfi 
‘ table, pleafant and unpleafant, have the fame Bonn 
‘ daries. Wifdom merits all things. Prudence tenche 
‘ us to prevent Injuries, and Indolence not to refen 
4 them. There arifeth a great Delight from beholdin: 

1 good Aftions. Good things, ill manag'd, are th 
‘ caufeof ill. Temperance inhances the Pleafure c 
4 Lite. The Meafures of Decency oblige us to obe 
4 the Law, the Magiftrate, and a wife Perfon. Day 
4 Sleeps figr.ifie, either the Indifpofition of Body c 
4 Mind, or a dull Sloathfulneis. Coition is a fhort A 


(i) Mf. ieieuf & fer-f cap. 4. (b) Dt nat. dec. 1. (c) At, 
Math. (d)Cii iiiivin. (t) Latrt. (fj In his Sermones. 
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< poplexy, by which one Man is ftruck out of ano- 

< ther. The Conqueft of Pleafure fpeaks a Man truly 
‘ Valiant, yet manyGovernours are Slaves to Women. 

‘ Wealth acquir'd by ill A&ions, inflames the Infamy. 

1 Tis better to cenfure our own, than our Neighbours 
‘ Faults. Freedom of Speech luits well with a gene- 
‘ rous Temper, but the difference of Seafons renders 
‘ it dangerous. That Man is well difpos’d, whogrieves 
‘ not for what he hath not, and rejoiceth for what he 
‘ hath. The Pleafures that are feldomeft enjoy’d, af- 
‘ ford molt Delight, for excefs makes the fweeteft 

* Things bitter. The Pleafures of Eating, Drinking, 

‘ or Wantonnefs, are but momentary Titiliations, fol- 
1 low’d by many Griefs. To vanquifh Anger, is a 
1 fign of Wildom, He who contends with his Superi- 
‘ our, is cover’d with Infamy at laft. Wicked Men, 

* out of Danger, forget the Oaths they made in Ex- 
1 tremity. Labour, not ffuftrated, is fweerer than 
1 Reft; but in cafe of Fruftration, the equal Trouble- 
‘ fomenefs and Difficulty of all Things is the only Re- 
1 medy. Learn to ftand more in aweof rhy felf than 
1 of others; and fo thou wilt neither think ncr fay ill, 

I 1 though alone. Tofpeak all, and hear nothing, de- 
‘ frauds others. Travelling teaches Frugality, for 
‘ Hunger and Fatigue are fweetly cur’d with mean Ac- 
‘ commodations. A wife Man may travel any where, 
1 the whole World being his Country. In civil Wars, 

‘ the V iff or and the Vanquifh'd are equal Sufferers. 

‘ By Suffering, a Man renders his Life ferviceable to 
1 others. Tis better for the imprudent to be govern’d 
1 than to govern- Thofe Animals which do or would 
1 do Injury, ought to be kill’d; and as it is with Bealls 
‘ that are in Enmity with us, fo we ought to do by 
‘ Men who are our Enemies, i.e. to kill ’em in any 
| pan of the World, where no Law forbids it. Any 
Man may innocently kill a Thief. Tis a grievous 
‘ thing to be rul’d by an ill Man. Thofe who fuffer 
( Injuries, are good and juft, and ought to be defen- 
, ded to the laft. He hath the greateftpart of Juftice 
and Vertue, who honours thofe that are Worthy. 
Men are juftly more mindful of Wrongs than of 
Benefits. Tis peculiar to the moft excellent Perfons 
to be naturally fitted for Command. A Woman is 
[ harper witted for Mifchief than a Man. To fpeak 
Dd a ‘ little 
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* little becomes a Woman; and plain Attire adorns 
‘her. To obey a Woman is the greateft Ignominy to 
‘ a Man. The Comforts of Children are few and 
‘ llna.il, but the Troubles that attend them are many 
1 and great. A rich Man had better adopt a Son, than 
‘ beget one, for in Adoption he may make Choice out 
‘ of many that are good and ready to pleafe him, but 
‘ in Generation he runs the Hazard , whether he will 
‘ prove fuch or no. The Excellency of Sheep confilts 
‘ in being Fat; Of Men, in being Vertuous. As of 
‘ Wounds, the word is that which gangreensfo, of 
‘ the Difeafes of the Mind, is infatiate Avarice. To 
‘ get Money is not ill, but to get it unjuftly is the word 
‘ of It's. He who ufes his Money foolifhly, makes it 
‘ the Prey of all Men. Poverty and Riches fignifies 
‘ no more than Want and Sufficiency, for he who de- 
‘ fires but little, makes Poverty equal with Riches; 

‘ and Happinefs confifts notin poffdfing much, but in 
‘ being chearful under all Circumftances. He that 
‘ would lead a fecure quiet Life, mull avoid Multi- 
‘ plicity of Bufinefs, ana decline any Exuberance of 
‘ Fortune; for the Conveniency of what we enjoy, is 
‘ more excellent than the Largenels of it. A publick 
‘ Calamity is greater than a private, for it affords no 

* hopes of Relief. The hopes of wife Men may come 

* to pafs, but thofe of Fools are impoflible. They 
‘ who rejoice in the Misfortunes of their Neighbours, 

* know not that Fortune is common to all. Tempe- 
' ranee and Prudence are the Crown of old Age. Old 
‘ Age is an univerfal Imperfection, it hath all things 
‘ and yet wants all things. To thefe his Apophthegms 
preferv’d by StoUus, we (hall add a tew more, relate: 
by other Authors, a) ‘ Speech is the Shadow o 
‘ Aftion. [b) Publick Offices, and the Favour o 
‘ great Perfons, fer oft a Man’s Life to an Advantage 
‘ (cj Nature has (lifled Truth, (d) None can be 

‘ great Poet without Madnefs. The Kmperor 
(e) relates , Tlat D/iriuj being extreamly afflift 
for the Lo&of his beautiful Wife, DemocrituJ offer 
to reftore hertoLife, if he would fupply him with tl 


(i) Lnert. (h) Pint run fttft Sumv. yiv- (c) C it. »t»A. 

(c) Cic At Arjtnat. 1. (t) Ep.Ji 37. . 
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things requifite for chat end, which was only to write 
upon her Tomb the Names of Three Perfons that had 
never iuffer'd the Imprefiions of Grief. Upon which, 

Divim being perplex d, for that he could find none 
who had not been affefted with Grief, Democritus 
laugh'd after his ufual manner, and told the King he 
was the moft unreafonable of Men, who wept with 
fuch Confidence, as if he had been the only Perfon 
that ever fuffer d Afflittion, whereas all the Ages of 
Mankind could not furnifh him with one Infiance, of 
a Perfon that was altogether a Stranger to Grief! 


7 be Life of Protagoras. 


[») pRotagoras , the Son of Atemon, or Meandrlus^ Hit Lift. 

* an Abderite , or elfe a Teian , was in his 
l’outh a Porter, and carry‘d Burdens of Wood 
to Abdera. One time Democritus meeting him 
in the Fields, with one of his ufual Burdens upon his 
Back, and oblerving ithat he came nimbly along, and 
had his Wood bound up handfbmely, ana as it were 
Geometrically; ask’d him who put his Wood in that 
Order; and he anfwering that he had done it himfelf, 
the Philofopher made trial of his Ingenuity, by ma¬ 
king him unty it, and do it up again. Ihon which 
lie told him his Genius was capable of better and great¬ 
er things ; and immediately carrying him Home, main¬ 
tain'd and infiru&ed him. He was the firft that took 
100 for a Gratuity. He liv’d for fome time in 
Athens, and was banifli’d by the AthenUns for a Dif- 
courfe lie recited concerning the Gods. As for his 
Death, fome fay he was call away in a Ship bound for 
Sicily Others fay he dy'd a natural Death by the 
Way, being 70 or 90 Years old. He flourifh’d about 
the74th. Olympiad, and was a Sophifi 40 Years. La- 
mtJ > has the following Epigram upon him. 


(a) Um 
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‘Tis the Report of Fame, Protagoras, 

And Fame thou know ft is Miftrefs Prate-a-pace, 
That leaving Athens, Old, and nothing Fleet, 

Pip-filing Death o’ertook_thy ftumbling Feet. 

Tarns boldly done , Cecropian (Vails to flight, 

Though they conniv'd in pity at thy Flight ; 

But Jince thou had ft MinervaY Towers efcapd, 

'Twas too fevere by Pluto to be /napp'd. 

H.'; 0 pini- (a) He firft introduc’d the Way of arguing by Cors¬ 

et and traries. His peculiar Aflertions were thefe. Mm is 
Mrr.ngs. the Critery (,«% t) of all things, of Beings as 
they are, and of not Beings as they are not. Matter is 
fluid, and in perpetual Fluxion ; and the Senfesare 
changed according to the feveral Ages and Conftitutions 
of the Body, inlomuch, that different Habits occation 
the Perception of different Things; for lnftar.ce, a 
lbund Conftitution perceives fuch Things as are capable 
of appearing to fuch Perfons; and thole of a contrary 
Cenftituricn, 1 hings which are capable of appearing 
to them. So that upon the whole, Man is the Critcn 
of things, according to their Appearances. The Soul 
is nothing more than theSenles, and all things are true 
as they appear to Men. In the beginning of one of 
his Books, he afferted, That we know nothing of the 
Gods, whether they are or are not, by reafon of the 
Blindnels and Imperfe&ionof human Life; for which 
he was banifh’d by the Athenians , and his Books burnt 
in the open Market-Place. He firft defin’d the Pans 
of time. He was the firft Inftitutor of Deputations 
and Sophifms, intro"ucingthe Superficial Eriftick\V ay 
cf Deputation. He firft abrogated the Socratick Way 
of Deputation. Plate wrote a Dialogue that bears his 
Name. Laertius mentions Nine Treatifes of his Wri¬ 
ting, that were extant in his time. 
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(,;) ANaxarchus , an Abdcrite, flourifli’d about the 
**■ noth. Olympiad He heard Diomenes of 
Smyrna, or elfe Metrodorus of Chios, who is by fome 
laid to have been the Scholar of Democritus. He liv’d 
with Alexander , and was a great Enemy to Nicocreon 
King of Cyprus, inlomuch that Alexander at a Feaft, 
demanding what he thought of the Entertainment, 
heanfwer’d, That all Things were very Magnificent, 
and there was nothing wanting but the Head of (ome 
Satrapa, meaning Nicocreon. After Alexanders Death, 
Anaxa'chus being cafually call upon theShoar of Cy¬ 
prus , Nicocreon , mindful of the Injury, caus'd him to 
be pounded in a Mortar with Iron-Peftels; but Anax¬ 
archus, defpifing the Pain, often repeated that cele¬ 
brated Sentence, PcundiheCafeof Anaxarchus, Anax¬ 
archus bimfelf you hurt not. At the fame time, Nico- 
trcrn commanding his Tongue to be cutout, he bit it 
off, and fpit it in his Face. He poflcfs'd fuch an undi- 
llurb'd Serenity of Mind, that be was diftinguiflfd bv 
the Attribute of Fortunate. He likewile had an excei- 
lentWay of reducing others to Moderation; and-'tis faid 
hs reform’d in Alexander the Conceit of his being a 
God, by fhewing him his Blood that trickl’d from a 
Wound he had newly receiv’d. When Alexander was 
told by the Caldeans, that his Entry into Babylon, 
would be fatal to him, Anaxarchus and the other 
Creeks, perfuaded him to contemn the Prediftion of 
the Magi, as being falfe and uncertain; and purfuant 
to their Remonftrances, the King brought back his 
Army to Babylon , where hedy'd. Laertius honours 
cor Philofopher with the following Epigram. 

Pound on, pound harder, yet the Bag of Skin, 

Hes zone to love, that was wrap'd up within. 

But Tyrant be affurd, that time will come, 

Ween horrid Fiends Jhall tty dift ended Bacf 


Dd 4 


(•) Lacri. 


Stretch 
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Stretch forth on Proferpine'r infernal Rack., 

And the 'relentlefi Queen Pronounce thy Boom , 

Aid cry. Go cruel Rounder, go, 

mere thou fhalt foort the painful Difference (»w,j 

‘Tveixt pounding upon Earth,and pounding here helm. 


SECT. XII. 

Containing the Lives of the 
Sceplck Philofophers. 


The Life of Pyrrho. 

ii- C w. (dypTnbam EHm, the Founder of the Sceptid Sec), 
fjrcn- was the Sen of Pliftarchus ,and one of a mean 
. e»d Extraction. He feems to have been born about the 
iiacar.on. IO ift. Olymp. He was firft a Painter, and that but a 
forry one, if we believe Ari(lodes-, but Antigonus af¬ 
firms, that a very good Piece of his doing, reprefen- 
ring Torch Bearers, was preferv'd in the Gymnafium at 
Elis. Afterwards he apply’d himfelf to Phjlolopht, 
and heard firft Lr-.fo, the Son of Sti/po, and after him 
Alexander, the Difciple of Mctrodorsts the Chian, and 
at laif A>:ax.i-ch::s the Ahderite, whom he follow'd 
every where; infomuch that he convers’d with the 
Gymncjophifis in l.fda, and with the Magi. 

H b He introduc’d anew way of Philofophizuvt. 

f n tf a by averting nothing , but leaving all things in Sn- 
;•. ar .i ipence. i bis Philcfophy w:s call'd Sceptid >. from b< 
••• xjkh r continual Inipccticn, and rever finding. Agreeable tc 
f - his Philofophy wastheCourfeof his Life. For he tot.'; 
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no care to avoid Dangers, but went equally forward up¬ 
on all things; fo that the Safety of his Ferfon was ow¬ 
ing to his Friends that follow'd him. Nothing almoft 
could move him. When his Mafter Anaxarchus fell 
in a Ditch, he went on withouc offering to help him; 
upon which Anaxarchus commended his Indifference 
and want of Compun&ion. He frequented (blitary 
Places, feldomlhewinghimfeltrothofeof his Family; 
this he did upon hearing a certain Indian reproach A- 
naxarchus, for teaching that no Man but himfelf was 
Good, and at the fame time frequenting the Courts of 
Princes. Being askkl why he talk'd to himfelf ? I flu¬ 
ey, laid he, how to be good. He was admir'd for his 
dole Way of arguing, efpecially by Epicurus, who 
often put Queftions to him about himfelf. Many imi¬ 
tated his Indifferency and Unconcernednefs. His Coun¬ 
trymen honoured him fo much, that they made him 
chief Prieft ; and, for bis fake, made a Decree of Im¬ 
munity for all Philofophers. Laertius , citing Dioc'.es', 
affirms, the Athenians made him free of their City for 
killing Cotes the Thracian ; but ’tis manifeft from Plu¬ 
tarch, that he miftakcs Pytho, the Difdpleof Plato, for 
this our Phiiofopher. He liv’d pioufly with his Sifter 
Pbiiilla, a Midwife, and with his wonted Indifferency 
would car ry things to the Market to be fold, and do 
the meaneft piece of Houlhold-Service. Only one 
rime he was angry with his Sifter for facrificing without 
the necefl'ary Materials, infomucb, that himfelf was 
forc'd to go and buy them ; and being told by one of 
his Friends, That his angry .Carriage to his Sifter, was 
not fuitableto his Profellionof Apathy and Indifference, 
he anfwer'd, Indifference is not to be fhown towards Wo¬ 
men. Another time, being charg’d with the like over- 
light, in running from a Dog that flew upon him, he 
laid, 'Twas hard to put off the Man quite, however, 
it was the Duty of Men to drive as far as poflible with 
Action, and, if that will not do, withReafon, againft 
things. ,'Tis reported of him, that upon Occafion he 
endur'd Incifion, and Cauterizing, without knitting his 
Brow. Hisgreatnefs of Courage is attefted by Timon. 
Philo the Athenian, whft was his Difciple, faith, he 
mention’d Democritus and Homer with great Refpeft, 
and took all Occalions toexpofethe Inconftancy, Va- 
n ‘ 7 ) and Cbildifhnefs of Mankind. When his Com¬ 
panions 
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panions were defpondent in a Storm at Sea, he dill k6pt 
nis ufual Serenity ol Countenance, and (hewed them a 
little Pig that was at the fame time feeding unconcer¬ 
nedly in the Ship. Look'je, faid he, a Wife Man ought 
to have the fame Aftrrancc and Quiet in his Mind , as 
that Pig. 

His Death, ( a ) He dy’d 90 Years old, leaving nothing behind 
and DiJ - hi m in Writing. His eminent Difciples were, Emik- 
«»■«• c ij HSt l g reat Enemy to the Sophifts , who was fo apt to 
be tranfported with Paflion, that one time hatching 
up the Spit, with the Meat upon it, he purfu'd the 
Cook into the Forum ; and at Elii, to be rid of fame 
Company that difputed with him, he threw oft his 
Cloak, and fwam crofs the River Alpheus ; Philo, an 
Athenian, who frequently talk'd to himfelf ; Hecauus 
of Ahdera ; Ttmon the Phliafian, who writ the Silli-, 
and Naujiphancs a Teton, whom, they fay, Epicurus 
heard. Thefe all were caD'd Pyrrhonians, from their 
Mailer; Scepticks from their continual Infpe&ion, and 
not finding; Zetcticks from tbeir continual Inquiry after 
Truth; EpheEiickp from fufpending their Judgments; 
and Afweticks from doubting of all Dogmatical Opi¬ 
nions. 
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Hit Lift tH) r T , Imon a Phliafian, the Son of Tsmarchus, was in 
ad Death. •* his Youth a Dancing-Mailer. Then changing 
his Mind, hevifited Stilptu Megara, and, after he had 
convers'd with him ibme time, return d and married. 
After that he went to EHs, to fee Pyrrho, carrying his 
Wife along with him, who, during the time of his 
being there, bore him bis Son Xanthus, who fucceeded 
him.’ Sotionhps, That being poor, he went to the Hel- 
lefpont, and Propontis, and profefs'd Philofophy at Choi- 
cedon , where he was much honour d: And after fome 
time went to Athens, where he" liv'd and dy'd. trom 


(1) tMK. (b) Late:. 
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Athens he made a fliort Journey to Thebes. ’Tisfaid, 
he was a lover of Wine, and often intermitted hisPbi- 
lofophick Studies, as appears by his Writings. He fre¬ 
quented lolitary Places, which occafion’d the Saying, 

That [ome Philofophers get Difciple s by running front 
them. He was noted for fharp Repartees, and his Skill 
in Dramatick Poetry. His Tragedies had much of 
Homer and Alexander in 'em. He commended the old 
Copies of Homer, as being more uncorrupt than thole 
that had been lately corre&ed. He affened, above all 
things, a quiet, undifturb’d Life, and always gave over 
Writing when his Servants or Dogs difturb’d him. His 
Poems lay up and down confuledly, and were often¬ 
times torn. Seeing Arcejilaus walking among!! Flat¬ 
terers, he faid, What do you here where we Free-men arei 
He had but one Eye, no mere than his Difciple Diofco- 
riies ; and while he and his Difciple flood by one that 
admir’d all Things; Why then , faid he, do not you ad¬ 
mire, that we being Three, have but Four Eyes. Being 
ask’d by Arcefilaus , why he came from Thebes to Athens, 

That I might laugh, faid he, to fee you (a) expos'd. 
but though he reflefts upon Arcefilaus in his SHU, yet 
hefpeaks well of him in nisTreatile, entituled, The (b) 
funeral Banquet of Arcefilaus; and V is not to bethought 
jha.tge, lays Menagius, that the Difciple of Pyrrho 
thmld compileaparticuUrTreatiJerelating to Arcefilaus, 

Ajo was jo great an Imitator 0} his Mafier. Of thofe 
who join’d the Senfes with the Mind in judging of 
Things, he us’d to fay, Attagas and Nuraenius are 
met, that being a Proverbial Speech, importing, That 
Two Thieves or Knaves are well met; not that Atta¬ 
in and Eumenius were Men, as Erafmus and lome 
others imagin’d ; for (d) dmyat is a Bird, call'd by 
.ill the Grecians, except the Athenians , in La- 

tinAttagen, and in Englijh zHeath-Cockj which beingfpeck- 
led all over its Body, was reckon’d a proper Emblem to 
reprefent Fugitive Servants, who were mark’d in fevera! 

Places of their Body with a hot!ron,that they might be 


(a) eaammaubrvj<, rendred by Mobrandinus , VtUtnntes ; 
Ambnftus renders in aperto, of which Menagius approves, meai 
by it what the French call d deccuvert. (b) risel. fwrroy. (c) 
tUnagium in Lent. Fit, Timon. 


difeover’d 
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difcover’d the more eafily : And is for the Nnun’m, 
Hefychius informs us, that itwasa Bird very like the 
Attagen, fo call’d from the Refemblance that its Bill 
bears to a new Moon. To return to Tmm. He dy'd 
90 Vears old. Befides him there was another Tmon, 
the Mtnhater. 

His Wri- His Writings in Profe, amounted to 20000 Pa- 
n*gi. ragraphs. He wrote likewife many Things in Verfe, 
c i'sl' 30 Comedies, 60 Tragedies, his Cinoedi, and his SilH, 
*"ln his Mi he derides all the Dogmatics. Tisfaid, 
(b) the Succetlion of his School was interrupted, till 
Ptolemy a Cjrenaan renew'd it, whole Auditors were 
Diofcorides, a Cyprian, Niolochus a Rhodian, Euphra. 
nor, a Scleucian, and Praylus of Trots, who chofe ra¬ 
ther to die unjuftly, than plead to his Countrymen. 
Eubulus , an Alexandrian, heard Euphranor-, him, 
Ptolemy, him. Heraclider, him, t AdicJHemus, a Gm- 
Jian ; him , Zeuxippus of Polir, him, Zeuxis ; him, 
Antiochus of Lycus ; him, Menodotus of Nkomedia ; 
him, Herodotus of Tarjis ; and him, Sextus Empiricus, 
whofe Ten Books of Sceptic^ Philofophy are (kill ex¬ 
tant, and from whirl) we (hall make a brief Abltraft, 
in order to prefent the Reader with a Ihort view of 
that Philofophy. 

A (bort view of the Seprick Philofophy, 
taken from Sextus Empiricus. 

TbtVievt THe Sceptic{ Philofophers were thofe who ffill 
and F.iAif * enquir'd after Truth, (but never found it; and 
Scepti-, were by that Character dilkinguilh’d from the Acadt- 
cifm micks, who held Truth to be incomprehenfible, and 
the Dogmatijis, who boafted of having reach’d the 
Knowledgeof Truth- Scepticifm'is a Faculty oppoling 
Senfibles and InteBigibles, all manner of Ways; where¬ 
by we proceed, through contrary Propofitions equally 
credible, firft to Sufpenfion, by which we neither affirm 
nor deny any thing, and then to Indljlstrbance, i. e. a 
Compofure and tranquility of Mind acquiefcing in 
that Sufpence. Though the Sceptic ^ do’s not entertain 


(a) Lin: (b; Hid. 
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Dogmata properly fo call'd, yet he gives his Aflent|to 
fuch Imprefliions as neceffarily proceed from Fancy, 
viz,. Heat, Cold, See, thefe being none of the unmani- 
fclt things inquir'd into by Sciences. 'Tis true, he 
pronounceth Sceptic^ Phrafes, even of thefe unmanifeft 
Things; for Inftance, All Things are falfe, Nothing is 
true , See. but thele Expreflions are not pofitive, for 
he conceiveth that thefe Propofitions declare themfelves 
likewife to be falfe ; befides, in all fuch Expreffions he 
only means, that things appear fo and fo to him, with¬ 
out forming a determinate Jijdgment.He do'snotdifcre- 
dit the ImprelTions of Senle, which the Scefticks call 
Phenomena's, but only calls in Qneftion what Reafon 
a (Terrs of 'em. What they call Phanomenon is the Cri- 
tery of Scepticifm ; for a Sceptic by acquiefcing in 
Phenomena s, forms the Courfe of his Life, in regard 
he cannot be free from afting, as he is from affenring. 

This Courfe of Life confifts partly in natural Know¬ 
ledge, partly in the influence of Paflions, partly in 
giving Laws and Culloms, and partly in teaching 
Arts The end of Scepticifm is Jndifiurhance , (i-mej.- 
£ct) as to opinionative Things, and Moderation as to 
external Impulfes; the former is compafs d, by fufpen- 
dingthe judgment; for he who defines nothing con¬ 
cerning things naturally good or bad, neither avoids 
nor purfues any thing eagerly, fo that lie remains un- 
di/lurid, And as for external Impulfions, viz. Heat, 

Cold, See. the Sceptic^ts indeed affefted with ’em, but 
more moderately than another Man, fince he do's not 
aifert them to be naturally ill as others do. 

Since the end of Scepticifm is compafs'd by Sstfpenji- jht em¬ 
eu, 'twill be proper to enquire into the Means by which mon PU- 
we obtain Sufpenfm. In general, Sufpenfion arifeth cts of Su¬ 
born the Oppofition of things all manner of Ways \fpe»ftm. 
i.e. Phenomena's to Phenomena's, Intelligihles to Inteili- 
gihles, or the Former to the Latter ; Things Prefent to 
Things Prefent, or to the Paft and Future. To Ihew 
thefe Oppofitions more exaftly , the Scepticks have 
drawn up fome common Places by which Sufpenfm is 
acquir'd, though they aflert nothing pofitively of their 
Force or Number. The ancient Sceptic, took thefe 
common Places, either from the thing judging, or 
from the thing judged, or from both, and drew them 
up 
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Tht foP up into TenHeads. Their firft common Place is taken 
nrnmm from the Variety of Animalt, both as to their Genera- 

Platt. tion, and as to the Conftitution and Parts of their Bo¬ 

dy. For 'tis raanifeft, that the above-tnention'd Vs- 
riety occafions various and even oppofite Apprehenli- 
ons of the lame Objeft, infomuch, that what is the 
Averfion of one Animal, is the Choice of another, 
Now, if the fame external Things feem different to ie- 
veral Creatures, we an only fay, what the extern;' 
Object appears to us; but as to what it is in its own 
Nature, we mull fnfpend^ for we being Parties in the 
difference between our own and other Creatures fan¬ 
cies, cannot be competent Judges. Befides, what 
Demonftration an we have to entitle our Apprehen- 
fions to a Preference before thofe of other Animal -1 
For no Demonftration can be credited, unlefs it he 
apparent, and, fince the Queftion is of things appa¬ 
rent to Animals, the demanding an Affent to a De- 
monftration apparent to us,would be begging the Qiie- 
ftion. Nay farther, the Dogmatifts have no Reafon 
to prefer the Apprehenfions of Men before thofe of the 
other Anima's, which they term Irrational For, to 
inftance but in one of thofe Creatures, and that th * 
mod contemptible, a Dog go’s beyond us in quickntf- 
of Seeing ana Hearing; and as for Ratiocination , lie 
chufes what’s convenient, and avoids what s inconve¬ 
nient tor him ; he hath the Art of acquiring things 
proper to himfelf, and, according to Chryfippm him- 
felf, is not ignorant of Dialeffid £ forafmuchas at the 
joining of Three Ways, having (cented Two by which 
his Prey did not pals, he runs ftrait upon the Third, 
without feenting it, concluding, by a lort of Di/cur- 
fas, the NecetTity of its going the Third Way, fince 
it part by ncitljer of the other Two;<* Dog perceives and 
cures his own Sicknefs; if he’s troubled with ill Hu¬ 
mours, he eats Grafs to throw'em out by vomiting; he 
keeps his Wounds de n by licking them,ehc. in Fine,he 
is not deftituteof Vertue,he Ihowshis Juttice by fawn¬ 
ing upon Benefa&ors, and refenting injuries, bis For¬ 
titude in revenging wrong, and his Prudence in know¬ 
ing his Mailer after a long ablence. Now in all theft 
confifts the perfe&ion of Ratiocination, according to 
the Stoicks themfelves. And as for Speech or Enuna- 
athc difattr/e, tho’ we donot underlland the Voices 
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of other Animals, yet the alteration of their Voice 
upon various accidents makes it very probable that 
they difcourfe among themfelves: And we have not 
more reafon to think their found is inarticulate, than 
to conclude the fame of an unknown Language, which 
feems to us a continued Sound without Variety. 

Upon the whole, ’twill follow that we have no Reafon 
to prefer pur own Apprehenfions before thofe of 
other Animals; and confequently we ought not to af- 
fcrt any thing of the nature of an external objeft 
fince it’makes different impreffions upon feveral Am-iht Stead. 

mats- The Second Common Place is taken from the 

Diver fity of Men, not only in the Form and Confti- 
tution of their Bodies, buc likewife in their Souls, 
the Body being a kind of Image of the Soul. For, 
fince this variety occafions different Principles of Ap- 
petition and Avtrfion, inforauch that what is purfued 
by one is avoided by another; we may juftly infer 
that the fame thing affefts differently according to the 
diverfuy of Men; and thereupon ground our Sufpen- 
fion, fince one particular Apprehenfion can be no 
Standard for the intrinfick Nature of a Thing.— 

The Third Common Place is taken from the difference of Tht Third, 
the Senfes. What pleafes one Senfe difpleafes another. 

Unguents gratify the Smell and annoy tbeTafte- In 
a word every fenfible Phenomenon has a diftinft way of 
sffefting each Senfe. Now we are at lofs to know 
whether the objeft really enjoys lo many diftinft 
Qualities, (for inftance the Smoothnefs, Fragrancy, 

Sweetnefs, and Yellownefs in an Apple) or whether 
it has but one quality, which feemeth different ac¬ 
cording to the diverfity of our Senfes: As the fame 
nutritious Juice in the Body is converted into Sinews, 

Flefh, Bones, &c. So may one quality be diverfified 
by the variety of the Organs which apprehend it: 

On the other hand as a blind Man has no notion of 
that quality which correfponds to the eyes, fo it is 
poflible an external objedt may have other qualities, 
incident to other Organs of Senfe which we have 
not. We conclude therefore, that we being ignorant 
of the qualities of fenfible Objedls, ought not to form 
pclitive affertions concerning them.— The Fourth TheFsurth. 
Common Place is taken from the variety of Circumftances 
or the various Difpofitions of Men. An unfound Dif- 
pofiticn 
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pofirion in any Organ for inftance the eyes) gives s 
different Apprehenfion from that in a found Organ. 
Sleef fumilhes us with fancies different from thole 
we have when awake. The difference of Age derives 
different fancies from the fame Objeft. In like man¬ 
ner Motion or Reft, Love or Hate, Hunger or Saticy, 
Drmkennejs or Sobriety , Courage or Fear , Sorrow or 
Joy. occafions various Apprehenfions of the fame Ob- 
jeft. Now there being fo great difference of Habits 
and Conftitutiors and of the fancies arifing front 
them, we can only tell What an objeft appears to ns, 
bu not what it is in it felf. For, fince every man 
is affefted with one or other of the forementiorid 
habits, he being a party and interefs'd on the one fide, 
cannot be an equal judge in order to adjuft the dif¬ 
ference of the apprehenfions Befides, if upon the 
Comparifon he prefers one fancy to another, he mult 
do it by Demonftration ; now the Demonftration can¬ 
not be known to be true without a Critery , and 
that Critery will reciprocally require a Demon ft ratio: 
to vouch for its Truth So that the Critery and De¬ 
monftration . will faD into the alternate Common 
lie Fifth. Place, of which anon.— The Fifth Common Place is 
taken from the variety of Poft:ion, Diftance and Place. 
Tis manifeft that thefe make a great alteration in 
Fancies. An Image in an inclining pofture reprefenrs 
extuberances. A fquare Tower feems round afar off. 
A ftraight Oar, plac'd under Water, feems broken, 
For thefe reafons we cannot affirm what a thing is in 
it felf, but what it feems to be according to fuch and 
The Sixth. (uchiPoftiion, Diftance and Place. Toe Sixth Commit 
Place is, from Cmmixtions. No external thing in- 
curreth into our fenfe purely and by it felf, but in con- 
junftion with feme other. Now the various conjunct- 
on makes a variety ; Hence the fame Voice feems 
different in a thin and thick Air ; in feeing the very 
humours of our Eyes mix with the Image of the Ob- 
ieft, and thus in the Jaundice all things feem Yellow ; 
and in like manner the Organs ofTfteand Smell are 
not affefted purely by any unmix'd Objeft. Where¬ 
fore the Senfes cannot perceive th° pure nature f ex¬ 
ternal Objefts, and much lefs the Intellect which is 
Si guided by them; and by confequence we mull fufpend 
omth. our Judgment,—Tsw Seventh Common Place is, from 
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;he Quantity inti Compofition of external Objedis. Goats 
Horn intire feetns black, but in Shavings it aflume- a 
white Colour; white Silver gives black Filings; Meat 
and Drink affefts the Body varioufly, according to 
their moderate or excelfive Quantities. Now by Rea- 
ion of this Difference, arifing from Compofition, we 
cannot determin the abfolute Nature of the things 
theml'elves, but rr.uft conhne our fclves ro the rela¬ 
tive Capacities of Scp arat ion or Compofition.— - 

The Eighth common l'lace is taken from Relation. A h ThtZighti. 
tilings are relative; fer the Appearance of a thing is 
svlutitleems to this or that Animal, in fuchaGw- 
mijlion, Compofition, Quantity, Pofition , &C. Befides, 
ali things are either likeor unlike, manifeft or unma- 
nifeft, &c. but thefe are Relatives ; whence it follow s 
that we can only fpeak of things relatively, and mull 
jafpend as to their abfolute Nature.—— The Ninth lit v■.»•,}. 
mmon Place is taken from frequent or rare Contin¬ 
ent). Things which are feldom feen, are efttem’cf 
and admir'd, whereas what is common and cui ternary 
is undervalu'd. Were the Sun equally unfrequeuc 
with a Comet, 'tvvould be reckon'd a much greater 
Wonder. If Gold were as common as Stones. wlm 
would hoard it up ? 1 herefore we can only judge of 
things according to their Frequency or Ui,frequency : 
and mult remain in Sufpence as to their hmple Na¬ 
ture —The Tenth common Place is taken from l- 
fi.tntim, Ctt/loms, Laws, Fabulous Perfvafions, and 
D^maticlOpinions. Tis manifeft, that the Variety ot 
thefe gives various Apprehcnfions of things. As the 
Cultoms, Laws, ore. in one Country are different 
from thofe in another, lo are the Notions ot things ; 
and therefore we cannot determine the intrinlick Na¬ 
ture of any Objeft, but only whar it feetns to be ac- ' 
(cording to this lnfistutm, this Law, this Cuficm, See, 

[Thefe were the Ten common 'daces or Reafins. upon 
which the ancient Scepticks grounded their Sufpenfir.u, 
toncerning the Nature of external Objefts. The la¬ 
ter Scepticks give Five Reafons of S'ujpeitfmn, viz. 1 . 
inm the Difayreement between Phiiolophy, and the 
PraClice of Life. 2. From the Ncccjfity of proceeding 
M /wi/yin the Way of Proof, becauleevery thing re- 
Nreth fomewhat elfe for its proof. 3 .From Relai- 
: T of which already. 4, From the Hypothetic^ Way. 

P.it of 
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of the Dogmatifts, in fuppofing indemonftrablePrin- 
ciples, when they perceive themfelves reduced to in¬ 
finity. 5. From the Alternation , by which things are 
reciprocal Proofs to one another, and fo are both un- 
creditable. To thefe Five common Places the later 
Scepticks reduce all Queftions; though they were nor 
introduc’d to exclude the other Ten, but ro afford a 
greater Variety in expofing the Temerity of the Dot 
matifts. ^tneftdemas draws up Eight Places for re¬ 
futing the etiologies of the Dogmatifts ■. But the Five 
Places of Sufpenfion. mention'd but now, are fulTicitnt 
againft all t/Etiologicks. 

jbt Per* 1 ° uling thefe Places of Sufpenfion, the Sceptic'^; 

f rs •/ :bi exprels'd themfelves by lotne particular Phrafes, which 

Sceptickt. want to be explain'd. ' We filial 1 begin with this; Mt 
More , or, Nothing More, i. e. Not mare this nor that-, 
or, fthi more this than that. By this Proportion the 
Scepticks exprefs d the equivalence of contrary Propo¬ 
rtions, and their Indifferency as to either; not that 
they aflerted their Doubt to be true and juft, but only 
that it appear'd lb to them. The next is Aphafia, i.e, A 
Renunciation of Phafts, which comprehends both /!;■ 
firmation and Negation. By this they mean, that they 
neither affert nor deny any thing unapparent, though 
they yield to thofe which move'em pathetically, and 
neceffarily compel to affent. The fame is the Im¬ 
portance of Perhaps , and not Perhaps , i.e. Perhaps it 
is, perhaps it is not. The Word -.m/tu 1 fufpend, im¬ 
ports, that oppefite Things fetm equal as to Belief, 
though they do not affert whether they are equal in 
themlelves. ThisSentence. /determine Nothing, is not 
a Dogmatical Opinion, (that is, an affent to fome 
thing not minifeft) but a Phrafe, declaring that wt 
areloafte&edatthe prefent, as not Dogmatically!: 
aflert or deny any of the Things controverted, li 
this F.xpreflion, All, are unde fir. able, the meaning i! 
Ail things controverted by the Dogmatifts appear /s I 
r,:e, : 1 den'tfay, A r e fneb in their own Nature < *< 
tlir.i nr.ne of them more wo<thj Belief than its ccntr.tr 
The fame is the meaning of ayz-m M-j-nl rnd i 

When we lay, To every Speech aneqo 
Speech is oppofite, we mean, to every Doamatm 
A Armen of anunmanifeft thing, there feemethtol 
eppofuo another Dogmatical Mertion , that Ij 
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equally fair for Belief, or Disbelief. In a Word, Let 
this be a general and Handing Rule in all Sceptical 
Phrafes: We never conteft about the Signification of 
Words; we never affirm, that the Phrales themfeives 
are true, we only declare that which appeareth to us, 
but affirm nothing of the Nature of the external Ob- 
: |eft; and we pronounce them not generally of all 
I things, bur of the not-manifeft, and thofe which are 
I Dogmatically controverted. 

for the better underHanding of Sceptic'sfm, we ffiall Tin Dlfe 
briefly explain, wherein it differs from thofe Sefts race of 
which feem to come neareft to it. And firftas to the Sceptic 

I 1 Ueraclitian Philofophy , Heraclitus iffetted Dogmatical- vifm fr* m 
ly many things not inanifeft, which the Scepticb do e,l,cr phi ‘ 
nor. Heraclitus faid, Contraries are in the fame thing , hfifhuat 
tut the dccyr/c^Expreffion is. Contraries appear in the StSt - 
fame thing. tfUntfidemus alledges, That the Sceptic!^ 

Inftitution is preparatory to the HeraclitUn Philofo¬ 
phy, becauferhar, Contraries appear in the fame thing, 
is precedent to, Contraries are in the fame thing. But 
the Appearance of Contraries in the fame thing , is not 
peculiar to the Scepticb , but a thing evident by the 
Senfeof all Mankind, for inftance, that Honey taftes 
facet to thofe who are well, and bitter to thofe whofe 
Gall overflows; this, I fay, the Heraclitians had from 
the common Praenotions of Men, and not from the 
St tpt i chi. Befides, ’cis abfurd to fay, that an Inftitu- 
■vM which oppofes the Her adman Philofophy, fliould 
be preparatory toit. Asfor Democritus, he aflerrs the 
teal Exigence of Atoms and Vacuum, which the Scep- 
fb deny. Tis true, he deny'd that any tiling is in 
it lelf fweet or bitter, &c- and thereupon us'd the Scep- 
h^Phraie, Not More. But by char Phrafe he meant, 
that neither Sweetnefs nor Bitternefs is; whereas the 
Sctfickt meant, that they knew not whether both or 
neither had a Being. The Cjrenaichs affirm'd external 
Dbjefts to be incomprehenfible, and held corporeal 
Mature to be the 'chief End; whereas the Scepticb 
fcr nothing concerning external Objefts, and make 
be End to be Indifturbance , which is contrary to Plea- 
ure, fince whoever makes that his End, muft be di- 
turb'd. Protagoras Dogmatically alferted Man to be 
he Critery of all things, recording as they appear’d 
P him,That Phenomena s have^: particular Appearance 
1 iti "to 
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to every Min, according to his Confticution (upon 
which Head he brings in the M:pticl^ common Place of 
Rclri>:i) thit Matter i? flaid, and that the Keatons of 
all I’t.cv.meKx s are fubjrcieti in it; whereas the Seep- 
tick* (ul'pend their Aflent from thtfe Things, as being 
noc manned. U'e come next to the Academic ^ ; and 
firth to the ancient Academy inllituted by Plato. Tis 
true, Plato acts up roan Aporematick, or Sceptical < |; a . 
ricter.inhis liymnajtic^ Difcourfes ; but wnen he de¬ 
clares tiis own Opinion in the Peribn of iterates, ).-■ 
acH the pare of a Dcgmaiijl. As for thofe of the 
neiv Academy, though they fay, Ail things are mm- 
frckc'-fitlc, yet they differ from the Scepticks, who ad¬ 
mit the PofTibility of their Comprehenficn. Belfe 
they hold one thing to be probably Good, and another 
thing to be probably ill; whereas the Sceptick<, with- 
ojt Opinion of either Good or til, purfue the ordina¬ 
ry Cour’.c of Life. They held feme Fancies to be 
Credible, ethers Incredible ; and preferr'd the ZJdi - 
firaftca Fancies to the Credible and CircumcHrrert,iw. 
thefe again tot lie Credible only; whereas the Sceptic,- 
held all Fancies to be equal as to Belief and Dijk.ir. 

I own, that both the new Academicles and Scepticks a- 
gree, in faying they believe fome things; but the for¬ 
mer under tlood by Belief an A (Tent to a thing with an 
earneft Detire after it, whereas the latter mean only i 
yielding, without Propenfity to any thing. Indeed 
the middle Academy, founded by Arcejiiaus, kerns :■> 
be of the fame Stamp with the Pyrrlmian D/lin.-tL’ 
for that Phi! jfopher a Her ted nothing openly concer¬ 
ning the Exiftence, or Unexiftence of any thing,!: 
do’s not make one t .iingmore credible than another,and 
he held Sufptnfan to be the ultimate End. But if«: 
believe what is faid of him, hiscutfide was Pyrrkem 
ar.d his infide Dogmatical ; for tho' he made trial o 
his Difciples ty Doubts, ye.t he taught the Dogmata a 
Plato to his more ingenious Friends. Some hold £mpm 
cal Medicine to be the fame with the Sceptic Philolc 
phy : becaule icafferts things not manifeft to be incoti 
prelienfible; but the Methodick Medicine feems to (it 
better with Sceptidfm j for it do’s not determine whr 
ther things are comprehenfible or incomprehenfi 
but following Phenomena stiks from them whatlreff 
eth profitable, according to theCourfe of the Sccptia 
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As a SceptickJjy the Impulsion of Pallions is brought 
from Third to Drink, from Hunger to Meat, and the 
like; foa MethedickPhyRcim is guided by the appa¬ 
rent Pallions, Natural and Preternatural > to ttiat 
which is convenient for us. 

1 1 he abovementior.’d Principles of Sceptkifm mov’d 
1 irs Votaries tooppofeall the Aflerrions of the Dog- 
1 mtifis, relating to Diaie&ick. or Pb)juks\ forming 
1 their Arguments frotn the foregoing ctmmttt* Places 
1 ai Sufpenfi'in. The Nature of our Defign, and the 
‘ narrownels of our Compais do’s not allow us to ap- 
‘ ply their Arguments to all the particular Affcrtions 
1 of thtfe Sciences, as Sextos Empiricus do's 1 Betides, 

‘ if the Premif s be duly conlider d, the Application 
* will beealie, though at the fame time not o\erSn- 
1 Itruftive. 


SECT XIII. 
Of the Epicures Seft. 


The Life of E p i c u RUS. 

E picutus was an Atltemau bornfor mod Writers c 
agree, that he was born at ( a) Ganctius a ' p *‘ 
Town belonging to the (h) Tribe. He t L a „g 
•pent molt part of his Youth at Sams, along with B.nk 
his Father and Brethren ; which occafion’d that fly¬ 
ing of Timon- in Laertius , that Epicurus was the lad 
of the natural Philofophers that came out of Samos 
His Father Neocles <c) deriv’d his Extraction from the 


(») Laert.Suid, (b) Hefjch, and PLv.r.n. in Ltxieis. (c) Uirt. 
Wd Plutarch In Seine. 

E e 3 Family 
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Family of the Pbilaides fo call’d from Phileus, the 
Second Son of Ajax, who dwelt at Melite. He was a 
Schooltrafter, (*) and one of the 2000 Citizens that 
the Athenians fent to Samos to lhare the Land by Lots. 
Charejlrata was his Wife and the Mother of our Phi- 
lofopher. Epicurus had Three Brethren; namely, 
( b) Neocles, Chare demur and Arijlobulus , call’d by 
Plutarch (c) Agathobulus His Brethren had an en¬ 
tire affeflion and refpeft (d) for him; and for as 
much as they all dy'd before him of long and pain¬ 
ful difeafes (r), he on the other hand fignaliz’d his 
affection for them by attending them in their Sicknefs, 
and Mourning for ’em, when they dy’d. He was 
( f; born in the third Year ftf the J09 Olymp. 341 Years 
before Chrift, cn the feventh Day of the Month Go- 
melitm, which according to the Julian computation 
fell that Year on the 23 of January, and according 
to the Gregorian on the 2d of February : for Pity 
tells us, £ i that at his Birth the Moon was Twenty 
days old, and Cenforinus {h 1 fays, that on the 3d of 
January 1 which in that Year was coincident with Ga¬ 
me lion) there happn’d a New Moon in the Attiti 
Horizon, Cofigenes being Archon that Year, it was 
the feventh from the Death of Plato , and the Sixteenth 
from the Birth cf Alexander : So that Eufebius (r". 
mull needs be out in making Epicurus to fiourilh in 
the 11 1 Olimpiad , at which time Ariftotle was hut juft 
return'd from Macedonia. (Q Suidas fays, he war 
born in the 79 Olympiad ; but Stanley Conjectures it 
to be only a literal Miftake of 5 -2 for ? } the Tail oi 
the? beingeafily defac’d- 
His Edtaa- (l) The Athenians having planted a colony at St- 

::sn. mus, he was bred up there till the 18 Year of his Age, 
in which he went to Athens. In the 23 Year of hu 
Age, the Athenians being opprefs’d by Perducas, after 
the Death of Alexander, he went from Athens to Coh- 
P'son, to his Father, (w) After the 3 2d Year of his 
Age he Ipent one Year at Mytilene, and Four more a: 


(t) Smr. Cie dr nit Dee'. Ijb. I. (b) Latrt. (c) Adv.Clll'. 
/V,. (j) pkt.de. am.r frat. (r) Plut. adv. Cel. 2. (f) Loot 
if) Lib 3s cap 2. ( ') Dr dir natal, (i) In Cbron. (k) h fin 
Lite. (1) iter-, (m; ibid (r.) Pkt. Adv. Cel. lib. 2. 

LampfrcnV' 
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Lampfacum, whither (») he made a very dangerous 
Voyage. Lao tins adds, that he return d to Athens, 
when Anaxicrates was Ardm ; now Anaxicrates was 
Archm in the 2d. Year of,the 118th. Olymp. andcon- 
l'equently the 36th. of {Epicurus's Age; _ which makes 
a Metachronifm of one Year. As for his Mafters, (l>) 

Laertius , (c) Cicero, and (d) Saidas agree, that he 
heard Pamphilus the Platonick at Samus, though he 
flighted his Dnftrines. Some think he heard (e) Nau- 
fphanes the Pythagorean , and (f) Xenocrates ; but 
himielf (g> owns no fuch thing : 'tis true indeed, he 
queftiond Naufiphanes about his Mafter (h) Pyrrho, 
whofe convention he admir'd. (*) Stobaus calls Me- 
trodorut ( Kd.Tttryr.-ni v ) the Inftructer or Leader of 
Epicurus ; which Stanley underftands of Metrodtrut 
the Chian, the Difciple of Demdcritus, who might 
direft him by his Writings, though not by Word of 
Mouth. In which Senfe he is faid to have been the 
Difciple of Democritus , whom Plutarch (k] fee ms 
to call Democrates. Cicero , Plutarch , Empiricus, and 
others fay he glory'd in being_ eivvAIJkKr.s and ha¬ 
ving no Teacher ; and indeed ‘tis manifeft from his 
numerous Sayings, that he found out many things 
without any Guide. He chiefly admir'd Archelaus, 

Socrates % Mafter, (/; and Anaxagoras, though in 
fome things he contradicted him. 

Though Suidas (m) and others fay he apply’d him- nit purfu- 
lelf to Philofophy in the 13th. Year of his Age, yet ,n g phiU. 
himfelf ( n) attefted, that he did no: commence that fiphy, and 
Study till he was 14 Years of Age. Apollodorus (c) injhtuting 
and Sextus Empiricus (p) fay, That Epicurus having • Sell. 
ask'd a Grammarian what that Chaos was made of, 
which in Hejiod' s Verfes isfaid tobefirft made, andthe 
Grammarian anlwering, That it was not his Buftnefs, 
but a Philofopher’s, to refolve fuch Queftions; he 
thereupon applied himfelf to Philofophy. But Her- 
mippus (y) fays, that lighting accidentally upon the 


fa) Plat Adv. Col. lib. 2. (b) Lib. iO. (c) Di nat. Dior. 1. 

(d) In Epic . (e) Chm. Alex. Strom Is. (f) Ciar it Nat. Dir. 
lib. t. (g) Sex'. Empir. Latrt (h) Laert Vie. Pjrrh. (i) Ldop 
Myf. (k) Adv C1 1 . a. (1 ) Laert. (m) In Epic. Laert. 1. 10. (n) La¬ 

ri. (0) Latrt, (p) Adv.Pbyf.lib. a. (q) Latrt. 
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Prr'-s c f i.\»;icr:!zs, he fell in love with Philofophy 
I h- iZtgj):, ;-0 That he taualit a School alon;; 
wk;. t.is; .'lii/r, and went about with his Mother from 
Hou’l to I knife, reading Expiatory Prayers. However, 
{!>) he tucltd a School at Mytilene in the 32c]. feat of 
his Age, ?r,J after that at Lampfacum ; and after all, 
kul.e^ith. or 37th, Year of his Age returning to A- 
: <-w, he dilcours'd for lbmetime in Publickof Phi- 
f-fphv ; but afterwards inftituted a Seft in Private, 
which w as call d Epicurean. Hefirff profefs'd (c)him- 
!eif a Follower cf Dcmcritm , but having afterwards 
•'.! and added many things to the Democritian Phi- 
ioL.-hy, the Sect all-Jind the Name of Epicure*;. 
K- did c-i teach in the Academy or the Lyceum, or 
fuc ! : I.he Place- a: the other Philofophers made choice 
of, hut purchas'd a pieafant Garden for Fourfcore Mi- 
r.t, - e firft, lays Pliny, (d) that included the rural 
Plcafures undertbeTitle of a Hortus, where he liv'd 
with his Friends and Difclples, and taught Philofophy. 
Tis probable, that this was the Place, that in (e) 
Paufanias'sTime was caB’d the Gardens. It join'd to 
the Temple of Venus, and had within it the Statue of 
Venus, made by Alcamenes, (f) which was reckon’d 
pneof the greateft Rarities in Athens. 'Tis oftentimes 
mention’d by the Latin Authors in the Plural Num¬ 
ber ; and from it the Epicureans (g) bear, the Title of 
the Philofophers of the Garden. Be (ides this Garden, 
with the Houfes belonging to it, £pie/WT»hadaHoufe 
in Melite, (b) where his Anceftors liv'd, to which lie 
foroetimes retir'd with his Difciples, and at laft be¬ 
queath'd it to his Succeffors. 

H,W he (0 After his Settlement at Athens, he went only 
i,vd arh twice or rhrice to Ionia, to vifit his Friends. He liv'd 
h:Bnttii *H the while a Batchelor, and when Demctiim be- 
fog'd Athens, not withftanding the great Extremity the 
Gry (It was then reduc'd to, could not be perfwaded 
to forulie his Cojintry, but flay'd and fuftain’d his 
Friends with Beans. Hi* Difciples were very nume- 


■',) It A. (b)Ihii (c) Plat, tdv Celts. 1. (i)Lih. 19. (e) Ptu 
Un ik At tit. (f) Lein in imtf (g) Siut. Empir. (h.) Su'd, it, 
Lex,in. 0) Uut. (It) Lent. Pint, in Deuttr 
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i-ous, infomuch, lays Laertius, that whole Cities were 
nor able to contain them; for they flock’d to him from 
all Parts, not only in Greece, but efpecially from A- 
ju, I/) and particularly from Lampfacum , and from 
£j y m. (b) tie did not oblige his Friends to put their 
Pliates into a common Stock, but only to give free 
Supplies to any one that wanted.^ His Friends liv’d 
with him in his Gardens, and obferv’d towards one 
another the exacted Meafures of Friendlhip, (c) 
which their Mailer didnotplact in Difcourfe, fo much 
as in Aftion and Life. Among the reft of his Friends, 
!'ol)jtratns and Hippodiaes are taken notice of for 
b.-ii g born the fame Day, being Followers of the lame 
Mailer, living to a good old Age in an equal Society 
of Fortune, and dying in the lame Moment ot time. 

(d, The three Brethren of Epicurus ftudied Phi- nit Difti- 
lofp'ny under him, whom they admir’d, as being di- { i (t . 
vinely inlpir’d. The moll eminent ot the three was 
Xcccles, who wonder'd (e ) that his Mother could 
contain fo many and fo great Atoms as made up fo 
wile a Man as his Brother; from whence it is plain, 
that Neocles inftituted noPhilofophy of his own, but 
ad her d to Epicurus's, (f) Next to the three Bre¬ 
thren was Metrodorus, whom Cicero (g) calls another 
Epicurus. This Metrodorus was of Lampfacum. ’Tis 
true, the Text of Laertius feems toinfinuate that he 
msm A heitian; but the Teftimonies of other Au¬ 
thors evince it to be corrupt; befides, las Gajfeudus ob- 
fervts) the Context feems to encourage the dalhing 
out of aOmaTor, and the four foDowing Words, by 
which means will immediately foDow m- 

He was born in the 12th. Tear of Epicurus, 
and became acquainted with his Mailer in the 22d. 

Year of his Age, at what time Epicurus liv’d it Lamp¬ 
facum-, (h) and after that never parted from him ; 
but one fix Months, in which he went Home and re¬ 
turn’d again. He had a Son nam’d Epicurus , and 0- 
ther Children recommended by Epicurus in bis Will. 

He was a Man of great Probity, whom neither A(- 
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fli&ions nor Death it felf could daunt. He was trou¬ 
bled with the (<) Dropfie; but it's uncertain whether 
hedyd of that or another Difeafe. Laertius reckons 
up (everal Treatifes of his Writing. Next to Metrodorm 
were Polyanus and Htrmachus, whom (b) Seneca joins 
with Metrodorus, as being three friends who became 
great Men by converting with Epicurus. Poljanus 
was a Lampfacen, (r) a modeft fweet temper'd Man, 
and a great Mathematician. Hermachus a Mytelenw, 
of obfcure Birth became fo eminent in Philofophy 
that Epicurus committed the Government of die 
School to him He writ fome Treatifes which are high¬ 
ly commended by Laertius. To thefe we may add 
Leontius of Lampfacum an eminent Epicurean , who 
writ to Lycapbron that Epicurus honour'd De¬ 
mocritus ; Colotes a Lampfacen , who cenfur'd 
Plato for‘inventing the fable of Erus, and againlt 
whom Plutarch wrote two Books: Idomeneus Ike- 
wife of Lampfacum, whom Epicurus (d) render'd 
famous by fending him frequen: Letters. Thefe, fays 
Laertius, were the moft eminent Difciples- To 
which we may i&AMus the Servant of Epicurus,( e).vho 
became an eminent Philofopher; Herodotus who writ 
a Book of the Youth of Epicurus, and to whom Epi¬ 
curus writ an Epiftle of natural Philofophy extant in 
Laertius ; Pitkocles to whom Epicurus writ an Epijile 
of Meteors, and Menoeceus, to whom he writ Ian 
Epijile of Morality, which are both extant in Laertius 
In the Lift of his eminent Difciples, we are not to 
omit the three Women, namely Leontum, (f ) who 
wrote a Book in an elegant Stile againft Tbeophraftm, 
Themijla a Lampfacen the Wife of the formention d 
Leontius, and Philenis, who writ many Books, and 
under whofe name (g) feveral obfcene Books were 
invidioufly put forth by Policratet the Sophift. 

His Writ, (h) Epicurus wrote above 300 Volumes, containing 
mgs. only his own Thoughts and Words, without citing or 
borrowing from other Authors. He had not only a 
happy fluent Pen, but was likewile indefatigable in 


(a) C*nut. Ci'J. lib- 3 . cap. ai. (1>J Epifl. 6. (cj Cit. acai. 3 . 
(i)Smt.Epif ai. (e) Lotri. A^tl. tiacreb. (f ) Cic. dt net. dt>u 
(g) Ant’em. Lb. S. and 10. fhj Latrt. 
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compiling Treatifes. Laertius fays, he wrote more 
than any other Philofopher, bating Chryfeppus, (a) 
who to be equal with Epicurus , drove out his writings 
to' prodigious length, filling them with the Tefti- 
monies of other Writers and frequent Repetitions. . So 
that the Books of Chryfippus, though more numerous, 
are not parallel to thofe of our Philofopher, who flood 
upon his own Legs, and publilh'd nothing but what 
was well digefted and worthy of fo great an Author. 
However, the injury of time has rob'd as of all thefe 
his excellent Writings, except fome few Epitome's 
preferv’d by Laertius, and fome Fragments flatter'd 
up and down other Authors. Laertius has preferv'd 
the Titles of fome of his beft Performances, to leveral 
of which he prefix'd the Names of his Brethren and 
Friends, to eternize their Memory. They are as follows. 
Of Nature, Booh. Of Atoms and Vacuum, alias, 
Of the Principles of all things. Of Love. An Epitome 
of what was written againjt the natural Philofopher} 
(this was twofold, viz. the greater and the leffer, the 
lad of which was written to Herodotus.) Doubts 
egainjt the MegarickPhilofophers. Kvtiu Jifos, or, hi 
belt confirm'd Opinions or felett Sentences (inferred by 
Laertius at the end of his life.) Of Elections (fo Gafi 
fendus interprets m c \ a ifio.u. 1 ) Of things to be avoided 
.reading with Gafjendus tvyir inflead of sh/toi’.) Of 
the end. Of the Critery or Rule of Judgment. Chare- 
demus or of the Gods. Of Santtity, or Hegefianax. 
Of Lives, four Books, (/. e. of Life and Manners, and 
not by way of Biography.) Of doing Juftly. Neocles to 
Themifia, The Banquet. Eurylochus to Metrodorus , 
Of Seeing, Of the Angle in an Atom. Of the Tangi¬ 
bility of Atoms. Of Fats. Opinions of the Paffiont, To 
Tmocrates. Prognofiicks . Exhortations, Of Images 
(u’Awsr.) Of Fancy, (i.e, the impreftions that appear 
upon the faculty which we now call Fancy.) Arifto- 
bulus. Of Muficfi (viz. as it conduceth to Manners.) 
Of Benefits and Gratitude , Poiimedes ; Timocrates , 
Th r ee Books. Antidorus, Two Books. Opinions addrefs'd 
to Mithres concerning Difeafes (reading with Gaffendus 
t'htM inflead of vi-mr, for that Treatife feems only to 


(a) Lacrt. Proem, and his Vit. Qhyfip. 
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•ontain moral Sentences to moderate the pain of Dit- 
eafes.) CallijioLs. Of a Kingdom. Anaximenes-, ti¬ 
pi files ; Of which four are extant in Laertius , One to 
Herodotus cf natural Things , the Second to Pythoiks cf 
Meteors, the^Third to Mer.aeceus ot Manners, and 
the laft which he writ dying to Idemcncas. But it is 
plain both from Laertius and other Authors - a) that 
he writ feveral other Epiftles. Though the preceeding 
Lift is drawn up by Laertius, yet in feveral places U 
cites Books that are not in it; as well as Cicero and 
Plutarch. 

On Will. In his old Age he made a Will, which Laertius has 
preferv d entire. The Purport of it was this. He 
confirm'd a donation, recorded among the deeds in 
the Metroum, of his whole Eftate to Amynomstchu. 
and Timocrates ; with this provifo, that the Gardens 
and aQ that belong'd to 'em fhould be given to H r- 
machus the Met-jlenean, and his Succeffors in the Pro- 
feftton of Philofophy forever- He left his Houle at 
Melyte to Hermachus and his Companions for Life, 
He order'd a part of his Yearly Revenue to be let 
apart for celebrating the Exequies of his Father, 
Mother, and Brethren, and for folemnizing his Birth 
Day in the firft decad of the month Game lion -, and 
for a monthly Fealt to the Philofophers of his 
School, on the 20th day of the Moon, in Comme¬ 
moration of himfelf and Metrodorus. He order'd a 
Day to be kept in the month Pojidan in memory of 
his Brethren; and another in the month Metagitmn 
. in memory of Polyanus ; the Daughter of Metrodorus 
to be taken care of, and when fhe came marrigeable, 
to be difpos'd of by Hermachus to one of the Philo¬ 
fophers, with fuch a Portion as Amynomachus and 
Timocrates fhould think convenient, with the confine 
of Hermachus •, whole advice he defir'd to be taken 
in every thing. He ordered the like are to be taken 
of Nicanor ; and recommended the Children of Me¬ 
trodorus to the care of Amynomachus and Timtcrates, in 
cafe Hermachus dy'd before they came of Age. He 
left his Books to Hermachus whom he appointed guide 


fa) Plus. adv. Colt:. Stxt, Emfir, adv. Math. Athen, Dtipn.8, Eufch. 
dtPrafl.it. 
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of his whole Seft; and manumitted Mus, Lidas, 

lycou and th&dria. 

a) Epicurus was always of an unhealthy weak His Death. 
Constitution. A little before his Death he writ the 
following Letter to Idomeneus: Coming to the laft 
and moil bleffed Day of our Life, we wrote thefe 
Lines: ‘ But fuch was the violence of the difeafe in 
‘ my Bladder, that nothiijg could eqoal the torment 
1 of it. Vet, for all this mifery the gladnefs of my 
' mind made full amends, when I call'd to mind our 
‘ Conferences, and our Inventions committed to writ- 
‘ ing- Therefore, my dear Friend, I conjure thee by 
1 the good will which thou haft always born me; 

‘ and by the Love of Philofophy which thou haft 
1 always manifefted from thy Youth to take 
1 care o‘ the Children of Metrodorus. (b) He liv'd 
71 Grecian Years and 3 Days; and died of the Stone 
after 14 Days Sicknefs, beingat the hour of his Death 
in a Bath of warm Water, and exhorting his Friends 
to be mindful of his Doftrine. The time of his 
Death falls upon the 10th Day of Game lien in the 
id Year of the 127 Oymp. »'. e. The beginning of 'he 
4444 Year of the Julian Period . Laertius Bellow'd 
upon him the following Epigram. 

Row'd by his pain when Epicurus fell. 

Renumber, Friends,/aid he, and fo Farewel; 

Remember the deep Lejjons of my ripefi Tears, 

That have, fo oft repeated, charm a your Ears. 

Then entring Furnace fill'd with Lukewarm H'ater, 

It hopes to flop a while departing nature, 

Me call'd for (Vine unmix d and drank it pure: 

Hut Death, who better mderfiood his cure, 

In pily to that Man who ill fo long had lain, 

Drench'd him in Lethe, till he quite forgot his pain. 

Thus liv’d that Great Man, and thus he dy'd. Af- The Re- 
ter his Death, (c) his Country honour'd him with fpeft pay'd 
brazen Statues, and all the Ceremonies and Feftivals to bit 
enjoyn'd in his will were nicely obferv'd by his Fol- *107. 
lowers. Pliny, (a) who writ 350 Years after, tells 


l a) Laeri. (b) Uert, C ietr. dt fats, (c) Lutrt. (d) Lib. 3. tap. 2. 
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us that at that time they celebrated his Birth Day ; 
and kept Feafts every Month on the Twentieth Day 
of the Moon, which they call'd Icades ; and it is ei¬ 
ther from the regular and conftant Obfervation of 
thefe (a) Icades , or elfe from the hems or Images 
(l>) of Epicurus that they had not only in their Cham¬ 
bers, but upon cups and rings,and carried always about 
with them,that the Greek Writers call'd them «.< aJii-. i, 
The advice he gave his Followers at his Death, to he 
mindful of his Dottrine, had fo much influence upon 
'em, (c) that all of’em got his Maxims by heart, 
and fome of ’em, particularly Scyro, learn 'd all his 
Doftrines without Book. To conclude, the reverence 
they pay'd to his Memory, and their affeftionate 
efteem of his Doftrines, cannot be better exprefs'd, 
than in the following Verfes of (d) Lucretius. 

Thee, who haft light midfl from thici^ dartyefs broteght 
And life's Advantages and Pleafures taught, 

Thee , chiefeft Glory of the Grecian /late, 

I ftriBly trace ; willing to imitate , 

Not contradiB: for how can Larks oppofe 
The vigorous Swans ? They are unequal foes ; 

Or how can tender Kids with feeble force 
Contend in raceing with a noble Horfe? 

Thou , Parent of Philofophy, haft jhow'n 
The way to Truth by precepts of thy own. 

For as from Jweeteft flowers the labouring Bee 
ExtraEls her precious Juice , great Soul, from tbit 
We all our golden Sen'ences derive, 

Golden, and fit eternally to live. 

And afterwards. 

From fuck like thoughts I mighty pleafure find, 

And fdcntly admire thy ftrength of mind ; 

By whofe one jingle force to curious eyes. 

All naked and expos'd whole nature lies. 


(a) Adorn. hi 7. (b) Plin. 1. 35, cep. a. Alex, ab Alex. a. '?■ 

(c) C it. dt fin. a. (d) Lib. 3. 
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The Succeffion of the Epicurean School continued ThtVnani- 
in an unterrupted Series from the Death of Epicurus, mitj and 
; j) to the times of Julius Cafar andAuguflus (i. e. 237 
Years) and even after that,being encourag'd and promo- J‘ r,e,, f 
ted by the Emperors, ( b) till the downfal of the Roman s* tf, P n - 
Empire. In Cicero s time the Epicureans were very 
numerous, and of great repute in the State: and 
Lucian, Laertius, Numcnius cited by Eufehius, and 
LiClantius atteft that the Epicurean School flourilh'd, 
when the Succeffion of the other Philofophers was 
aimoft extinft. (c) The Unanimity and mutual 
lriendlhip of the Epicureans, was all along taken 
notice of as a diftinguifhing quality. They neither 
differ'd from one another, nor offer'd to make the 
leal! alteration (d) of their Matter's Doftrines, for 
iliey reckon'd it a flaming Piece of (e) impiety to in¬ 
troduce any innovation : Whereas all the other Setts 
if Philofophers were diftraffed with inteftine Diffenti- 
011s, and fplic into feveral Parties. In fine, fuch per- 
rctt amity and love reign'd among all the followers of 
Epicurus, that they feem'd to be govern’d by one mind); 
and what (f) Valerius Maximus (lift of two of 'em may 
be juftly apply’d to the whole Society, viz., that fuch 
.1 Society might be thought to have been begotten, nourifh'd 
Mi terminated in the befom of celefiial Concord, As for 
the Names and order of his Succeffors; ’tis manifeft, 
if that Hcrrr.nchus fucceeded Epicurus, him Poljftra- 
tm, him Dionyfius, and him Bafilider, but after Bafi- 
tides, to the time of Augujlus, there were Ten fuc- 
cdfive Matters of the Gardens, whole Names we can¬ 
not ealily Trace. However, the following Philofo¬ 
phers are taken notice of by Authors, for eminent 
Epicureans ; Protarckus, (h) Bargyleites, Demetrius , 

\i) Lacon, Diogenes of {k)TarJus, two Ptolomjs (I) of 
Alexandria, (m) Orion, Diogenes (») of Seleucia, Ljfias 
' f) of Tarfus, Encratidas (p) who was buried at Brun- 
drji'im, Apollodorus (q) firnam’d ysttmivpamc or King 
4 the Gardens, and Zeno (r) the Sidonian. 


(>) Sttid in Epic, (b) LaBan. 1. 3. c. in. (c) Cictr. Or at. 

■J) Thmifi Epiti. 33. (c) Eujtb. Prxp. I. 14. f f) lib. 1. cap. 8. 

(g) lasrt (h) Strap. 1. 14. (i) Ibid. Laert. 1.10. Scxt. Emp. adv. 
l 'C- 2. (k) laert. (\) Laert. (m) Laert. (n) Athtn. Deipa. 3. 
Ibid, (p) Jan. Grutter. (q) Laert. (rj Laert. 1. 7. 
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Diotemus the Stoic, being an enemy of his, moil 
terribly belpatter'd him, by publilhing Fifty latciviou-: 
Epillles, as written by Epicurus , befides aferibing to 
him feveral others of the fame Stamp, pretended to 
be written to Cbryfippus by the lame Author. /' //- 
donius aho the Sro/c, Nicolaus and Solid, in his Twelfih 
of thofe Volumes, which are entitl'd Diodes's Argi. 
incuts , for they are Four and Twenty in all, and 
Dionyftus Ha/icarnafleus ; all thefe labour to throw 
dirt upon him likewife, by reporting, that he went 
about with his Mother from houfe to houfe among 
the pooT People, to read Lufiration Songs, and 
ftrowl'd about with hi-> Father at the fame rate, to 
teach Children their Letters, for a Penny or Two 
Pence a time. That one of his Brothers was the 
Pander , while he lay with the Strumpet Leontim. 
That he challeng’d Democritus's Book of Atoms, and 
ArifUppus' s Treatife of Pleafure to be his own. 
That he was no legitimate Citizen, as Ttmocrates fay?, 
and Herodotus, in his Treatife of the Touth of Epi¬ 
curus, and that he mod (harmfully flatter'd Mithres, 
Lyfmachuss Steward, in his Epiftles calling him Pm 
and King. The fame Flatteries and Encomiums he 
ufed to Idomeneus, Herodotus and Ttmocrates , who ex¬ 
plain'd the more abftrule Myfteries of his Phitofophy, 
writing alfo to Leontium, Bleffed Apollo! fays he. mi 
dear Leontikin, with how much joy beyond expreffim, 
didfi thou fill us when we read thy jhort Epiftlr, 
But when he wrote to Themijja the Wife of Don, U 
what * condition (hall l be, if you come not to me, 
otherwife moft ready to fly wherever you and ThemilTs 
(hall fend for me. At another time to Pythocles, being 
beautiful and in his prime, I flay here in expettat:.r 
of thy divine and lovely company. And at another 
time, writing to Themiffa as Theodotus obferves in his 
Fourth Book againft Epicurus, he feems to exhort her 
to fomething that all the World was not to take notice 
of. He alfo wrote to feveral other Courtezans, bm 
chiefly to Dontium, with whom Metrodorus was in 
love. And in his Treatife of the End, he is upbraided 
to have written thus: I have nothing which I can 
imagine Good,if I deprive my felf of the pleafure of Tape, 
the delights of venereal [ports , thofe Harmonies that 
charm the Ear, and the fltafant ObjcEit of form and 
bean " 1 
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beauty that bewitch the Sight. In his Epiftle alfo to 
Pythocles, he writes; Avoid my unfortunate Lads , all 
farts of Arts and Sciences. Epilletus alfo calls him 
Frul-mouth'ci Beaft, and chiefly upbraids him for the 
oblcenity of his Tongue. And Ttmocrates the 
Brother of Metrcdoms his Scholar, when he lefc his 
School, in his Treadles of Gladnefs , tells us, that Epi- 
turns was wont to Vomit twice a day todifcharge the 
Surfeits of his delicious Feeding; and farther declares, 
that he himfelf could hardly efcape thofe nofturnal 
Cullcms of Philofophizing, and Myftical Clubbing. 
Moreover, that Epicurus was ignorant of many things 
that ferv’d to polilh Difcourfe, and much more of 
what conduc’d to well-living; and that his Body 
was in fuch a miferable condition, that he was not 
able for many years to rife from the Seat in which he 
wascarry'd up and down; and that his Table Hood 
him in a Mina, (or the value of {a) Sixteen Ounces 
cf Silver ) every day; as he writes himfelf to Leontium, 
in his Epiftles to the Philofophers at Mytilene. 
Moreover, that Metrodorus and he kept Company 
alfo with other Courtezans, as Marmavion, Hedia, 
Erotion, and EHkidion. Others there were, who in¬ 
ferred into his thirty eight Books concerning Nature, 
many ridiculous Scories, ro render him odious and con¬ 
temptible. In other Booksthey make him write Scurri- 
loully of many Men, but more elpecially of Nauft- 
pknet, in thefe very Words; but certainly , if ever 
■tnr mm were troubled with 'em, this man was always in 
tot pains of Child-bed, till hit Chaps were deliver'd of 
kit Sophifiical Vauntings , like feveral others of the fame 
'dvifh humour as himfelf. Though Epicurus himfelf 
n his Epiftles concerning Nau/iphanes, is reported to 
uve faid thus much of him; Thefe things made him fo 
nd, that he revil'd me, and call'd himfelf my Majler. 
Therefore Epicurus in requital call'd him (b) rrppova, 
liberate, importer, and Catamite. Plato he nick- 
lam d the Golden , and his Followers Dionyfius's Sy- 
tphants. Arift'ctle, he call'd, luxurious prodigal; 
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and reported of him, that after he had wafted hi; 
p ternal Eftate, he went to the War;, butnotpro- 
fpering there, he tell to felling love Potions and Cof- 
meticks Protagoras he faid was a Porter, and Demo 
dittos Hackiey Scribler, and more than that, 
taught Children their Horn Books in the Street. He- 
raciitui he faid was (u) a Suck-Spicket, and Demcri- 
tut a judge of Trifles; Antidorus a fawning Spaniel,, 
and the Cyemtc Philofophers, Enemies of Greece, 
The bgicians, he faid, were made up of envy and 
malice, and that Pyrrho was a Dunce, that had neither 
W it nor Breeding. But thefe Back biters of Epic urn; 
were all mad; for there are fufficientTeftimoniesof 
this mans undeniable probity and his exceedingCandor 
and Civility toward all perl'ons. His Country, that 
honour'll him with Statues of Brafs. His Friends 
alfo, fo vaft'y numerous, that whole Cities were not 
able to contain era. In like manner, the Crowds of 
his Scholars, that all of 'em fuffer d themfelves to be 
fetter’d in the Chains of his Charming Difcourfes and 
Opinions, unlefs it were Mctrodorus of Stratmiu, 
who betook bimfclf to Carneades , perhaps difgulied 
at the incomparable goodnefs and humanity of the 
Perfon. And his Schoolj ftill upheld by a permanent 
Succeflion of Nlafters and Scholars, Men of Fame and 
Yerrue, when all the Schools of other Sefts were;.! 
nroft quite exrintt. His gratitude to his Parents; h:s 
beneficence to his Brothers; his Clemency and Mild 
nefs towards his Servants, as is manifeft from his lsil 
Will and Teftament, and for that fome of’em ftudied 
Philofophy with him, of which the chiefeft was his 
aforetnention’d Myt. In a word, his incredible Hu¬ 
manity and Generoiity toward all men, is fufficiem 
to convince the World, that he was not a Perfon ol 
that fcurrilous Nature as his ill willers were defirou- 
to make people believe. For as for hi* inclination 
of Piety toward the Gods, and Love for his Country 
they were beyond expreffion; and out of an exube 
fancy of Juftice and Moderation, he would never tali 
upon him to meddle with the publick Adminiftratic 
of Government. And though Greece at that tit 


(a) Unkfs ju/Xj ri.s may [not bejrather faid to be a common diftutbt 

^ labour 1 
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labour'd under the fevere Oppreffion of moft terrible 
times, yet he ftill continu'd there, fettingonly two 
or three times a fide that he went into Ionia to vifit his 
Friends, who repair'd to him from all parts, and 
liv'd with him in a Garden which he purchas'd for 
Fourfcore (a) Mina's as Apollodorus tellifies. Diodes 
a!fo,in his Third Book,entitl'd Epidrome Philofophorum, 
tells us, that they dieted very fparingly and frugally, 
contenting themfelves with a fmall Meafure of Wine, 
and quenching their Third with Water only. As for 
Epi car us himfelf, he never requir’d from his Followers 
to depofit their Eftates in common, as Pythagoras did, 
whofe opinion it was, that all things were to be 
common among Friends. For, faid Epicurus, that 
was more proper to be done among people that 
miiirurted one another than among perfons that were 
in real amity. He himfelf alfo tellifies in his Epillles, 
that he contented himfelf with Water and houlhold 
Bread: only , fays he, [end me a little Gy therein Chcefc, 
that when 1 have a windy I may he able to banquet. Such 
was the Man, who taught that pleafure was the end 
of human defire; whom Atbenaus thus extolls in the 
following Epigram. 

}Vhy, foolijh Men , tranfported thus h ArntSy 
while the initiate luft of Gain nour fury warms 
To blood and [aughter, and thofc di/maltorlsy 
That feed your avarice with ill got [polls * 

Nature to wealth has narrow limits fet , 

Content with Watery and a little Wheat-, 

Only ambition in the mid]} of [ore, 

Vainly defires that idle thing call’d More, 

And to obtain the World s mifiakengood. 

Plows up the Earth, and wades through Seas of blood, 
inch thoughts ne'er vexdgreat Epicurus Soul, 

He could his Pafiions curb, and vice controul : 

So free to him the Mufes, or fo Qnd 
The Pythian T ripos, to enrich hit mind. 


4 H 


(*) Five hundred Crowns in Gold. 
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A Short x'ew of the Epicurean Phi [of- 
phy, colletted from Laertius, Lucre- 
riu'-j Cicero, Gaffendus, Charleton, 
Antoninus Pius, and other Authors. 

of Phils (■ . pH&fofky is the exercife of Reafon in order to a 
ph} in Gc- * happ. Life, confiding in the Idolency of the Body, 
xcri l and above all in the Tranquility of the Mind, and an 
immunity from vain fears, which nothing but Philo- 
fophv can procure. Since nothing is more valuable to 
a Philofopher than Truth , the Knowledge of which 
makes him wife and free and Mailer of himfelf, he 
ought to purfue it in a dirtft way, without the dif- 
guifes of I-'iclion or Fable, which are the bane of plain 
Inrtruction, and contaminate the very way, as if 
Truth could be trac'd by a Falfehood. A plain per- 
fpicuous Style equally remov'd from the Varnilh of 
Rhetorick, and the Fables of Poets, is mod proper 
for the difcovery of Truth; and for acquiring a Se¬ 
renity of Mind ; fince Fables and vain Opinions di- 
fturb it. The Principal part of Philofophy is Ethicks, 
which regulates our Actions in order to happy Life. 
But in regard things unknown to us are apt to fill us 
. with fear and didurbance, there's a neceflity of dif- 
peDing this Darknefs and Terror of the Mind by a 
Scrutiny into the Natures of things, which we call 
Phyfiolegy or Phyfrkt. Could we without that feru- 
tiny meafure the juft Bounds of our Defirer, and Sink 
the groundlefs fear of Celellial Bodies; there would 
be no need of PbyJioltgj. But fo great a good cannot 
be compafs’d without a fuitable explication of Nature. 
As for DiuleQick ; ’tis an empty ufelefs piece of Learn¬ 
ing ; for the ul’e of ordinary and perfpicuous Terms 
will direct our Thought and Perception, much better 
than the quibbles of a Logician. If any thing of this 
nature be of ufe, it muft be a Col left ion of fome few 
Canons or Rules, as well concerning Truth and its 
Criteries, as concerning the words by which 'tis fig- 
nified. 


TtuV- 
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Truth is Twofold ; namely that of Exigence by of Truth} 
which every thing is what it is, and that of Enuncia- and >« 
tim which is a Judgment orExprelTion anfvyerable to the Cn,met 
thing judged. The latter has falfehood for its oppofite, 
but the former admits of no oppolite. In order to 
difcover an EnunciativeTrath, we mult have a Cri- 
tery to try it by. Now in regard the things whole 
Truth is fought relate either to Speculation or AElion, 
and that thole retaining to Speculation affeft the 
Senfe and Intellect, as thele of Allion do the Will or 
Appetite-, The Criteries mult therefore be taken from 
Senfe, the Intellect , and the Wilt. To begin with 
Senfe, whicli is the firll Critcry ; we lay down thele 
Canons relating to it. i. Senfe it never deceiv'd, and c ™f n! C 
confequently every Sen fat ion or Perception of an appear - 
ance is true. For proof of this, we need only to con- 
lider that fenfe apprehending only what is prefent 
and moveth it, is uncapable of ratiocination or re- 
minilcence; that a bare apprehenfion not pronoun- 
cingany thing admits of no error or falfehood. Be¬ 
tides, what is it that can fallen an error upon the 
Senles? The fight of one man do’s not confute ano¬ 
ther's; the credit of both being equal, and a purblind 
Man feeing what he fees as well as the quickell 
lighted. A fenfation happening at one time cannot 
controul another. Since we are equally affected with 
either, and an Oar partly under the Water cannot be 
leen liraight no more than one out of the Water can 
be feen crooked. Neither can any fenfe give rules to 
another of a different kind , their objefts being dif¬ 
ferent. As for Ratiocination, it can claim no privilege 
tocorreil the Senles; forfince it goes upon things ap¬ 
parent, where can you ground the certainty of any 
appearance, if fenfe be fallacious ? If you fink the 
certainty of Senfe, you have no Standard for the 
Judgment of Truth, no Rule for Life or Aft ion. The 
lirll rule or balls being fuppos’d defective, all its 
iuperftrufture, namely the credit of Truth, the con- 
llancy and fecurity of Life, will tumble to the 
Ground. Farther, the Funftions of Senfe are ground¬ 
ed upon a real Exiftence, which was before given in 
lor a Truth: That is, all Senfations or Appearances 
sre really caus’d by fomething, that is in effeft fuch 
it feems: For Pleafure (for inftanceJ is occation’d 
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by an objeft that r.ot only teems but is pleafant, fince 
it has that influence; and what is vifible not only 
feetns vifible but is fuch. So that even dreams and 
floating Fancies muft be true, fince they have a real 
exiftence, forafmuch as what is not cannot move 
the faculty or any thing' elfe. 2. Opinion fellows upon 
Serje, and is capable of truth or fa/fehood. A Tower 
(for inftance) teems round to the eye at a diftance, 
and the Sente reporting only what appears is certainly 
true, ar.d there is a neceffary caufe why the Tower 
thou Id be fuch at a diftance: But Opinion fuper-adding 
that the To wer is really and in it fel f round, may be ti ue 
or falfe. The fame may be faid of the Land's feeming to 
move, when one is on board of a Ship under Sail, for the 
Office of the eyes is only to tee the Land, and receive 
the influence it makes, without making any affirmation: 
But opinion fuper-adding the affirmation is only charge • 
able with the falfity. 'Tis the diverfity of Appearancts 
that occafionsthe falfityof opinion,tho’ at the fame time 
the Appearances themfelves are true. For the image of 
a fquare Tower at a diftance is truely round in that place, 
the comers being broke off and convey'd to the eye in 
a leffer Angle: But near at hand the extremities of 
the image are entire and convey’d to the Eye in a 
greater Angle •• So that 'tis not the fame thing that 
appears to the fight and affefts the eye near and afar 
off; and confequently both the Appearances are true, 
Tho’ the Opinion founded upon them may be falle, 
3. All Opinion attefted or not contradiSled by the Evi¬ 
dence cf Senfe , is true: And i Contra. By Evidence of 
Senfe we mean a Senfation, which, all impediments 
obftruftive to Judgment being remov’d fuch as Di¬ 
ftance, Motion, Indifpofition of the Medium, and the 
like, cannot be contradifted. When the Objeft is 
appropriated to one (enle, the Evidence lies only in 
that fenfe: But fometimes by reafon of feveral Qua¬ 
lities we Summon in feveral Sentes, as when the fight 
cannot difeover whether bread offer'd be true or falfe, 
we have recourfe to the tafte. For a General Rule 
whereby to difeover truth, we ought therefore to 
confider every thing exactly, and try the variety of 
Senfations according to the degrees of Diftance, and 
other Circuraftsnces; but ftill to adhere to wbat is 
obvious to our Senfes. Somethings indeed are propos'd 
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to us as prefent and thoroughly examin’d; and thefe ' 
we ought to diftinguilh from what we call treys,u-., iutm 
or expectable, where we ought to ftay till it be fully 
examin'd. Unlels we obferve this diftinftion, we (hall 
be perpetually difquieted with deceitful or vain Opi¬ 
nions. So much for the Canons of Senfe.—We 
come now to the Second Critery taken from the In. 

»lldi, which, in as much as it not only (like Senfi) 
contemplates things prefent, but rations upon ’em, of 
irfuppofesa Pranotion at Anticipation, the Canons cfp. xnoti- 
which are the(e. 1. All Anticipation or Pranotion in on . 
the mind depends on the Sen]cs, either bp Incurfion,'Pro¬ 
portion, Similitude, or Compofition, By P remotions we 
mean anticipated Idea’s. By Incurftm a direft Senfa- 
tion, as when a man is jult before our eyes; By Pro¬ 
portion, , amplification or extenuation of the Promo¬ 
tion, as when we form the Idoea of a Giant or a Pigmy, 
after the feeing of an ordinary fiz’d man; By S'rni- 
listde, the Id<ea (for inftance of a City unleen, taken 
from one feen and like to it; By Composition, the union 
of two diftinft notions, as of a Horie and a Man in a 
Centaur- 1- Anticipation is the very notion , and (as it 
me '1 definition of a thing; without which we cannot 
enquire, doubt, think, nor fi> much as name any thing. 

By Anticipation we mean the memory or remaining 
imprefibn of a former appearance from without: Such 
is the idaea of a Man in our mind, agreeable to the 
Anticipation, form'd by foregoing Senlations. Thefe 
anticipated notions are not only Singular, as that of 
Plato; but oftentimes ttniverfal, as when from feveral 
men feen, the mind forms a notion of what's common 
to them all. 'Tis imniteft that without l'uch /V<c- 
notions we cannot inquire after nor lb much as (peak 
of any thing ; as when we enquire whether a thing 
feen afar off is a Horfe or an Oxe, we muft of ne- 
celfity know by Anticipation of a Horfe and an Oxe. 

3. Anticipation is the principle of all difcurfus, as being 
that to which we have regard, when we infer that one is 
the fame or divers, conjoynd with or difpynd from ano¬ 
ther.. When I fee a thing afar off, I cannot prove it to 
he either a man or not a man, without looking back 
upon the Prsenotion I have of a man and his elfential 
Properties. Now, if this Pranotion be but clear and 
diftinft we may form very natural and juft Inferences, 

F f 4 without 
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without the form or ftrufture of Diale&ick Argu- 
men". 4. That which is unmanifcft ought to he demon- 
mor.firated out of the Anticipation of a thing mamjejt. 
All Demonltration is the collefting of an unmanifeft 
thing from what is manifeft, as the exiftence of a 
Vacuum from manifeft motion. This Anticipation 
of a manifeft thing is call'd the Medium, which pro¬ 
perly ought to be a lenfible thing. Sometimes this 
Medium has a neceffary connexion with that which 
is inferr'd, as motion has with a Vacuum: Sometimes 
tis only probable or contingent, as when we reafon 
upon fupericr beings, the Eclipfes, Rilings and Set¬ 
tings of the Stars, C~r. which may be perform d not 
one buc divers Ways. As for thole men who lir.k 
the Credit of the Senfes and profefs they know no¬ 
thing ; we need only to put the Queftion to them, 
how they come to underftand what it is to know anil 
what to be ignorant i or how they know whether an) 
thing can be known or not ? The laft Critery of 
Truth relates to the Will, which being only imploy'd 
in purfuit or averfion, receives no other Affeftion but 
Pleafure and Pain. Of thefe we give the following 
Count of Canons. 1. All Pleafure unmix'd with Pain is to k 
tbi Will, embrac’d. 2. All Pain unaccmpany d with Pleafure , is 
to he avoided. 3. All Pleafure, which either hinders a 
greater Pleafure, or procures a greater Pain, ought to he 
the cbjeB if our aver her.. 4 .All Pain , that difpels a greater 
Pain , or makes way fo - agreater Pleafure, ought to he cove 
ted. Of thefe we Hull fpe*k more largely inthe E thick. 

Having laid down Canons relating to Truth ; it re¬ 
mains to add two more with reference to the ule 0: 
Words, one for the Speaker, the other for the Hearer. 
1. Iflten y:u fpeal^make ufe of common and intelligible 
Words, left your meaning he unknown or your time be 
" wafted in the Explication. 2. When you are a hearer in- 
deavour to cemfehend the power and meaning of the 
Words, left their ohfeurity keep you in Ignorance, or their 
ambiguity lead you into Errour. Thofe who depart 
from thefe Rules, aft the part of a ridiculous Sophifter. 
PHYSIO- Phyficks or Phyfiology is a Contemplation of the N’a- 
LOGY. ture of Things; without which the appearance of 
Meteors , the unknown ends of Defires, and Death, 
would fill us with Fear and Confufion. A Compen¬ 
dium of this Science will at once be ufeful, to thofe 
who 
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who have not the" hifure to fathom all its particulars, 
and to others who notwithllanding a greater Progrefs 
in the Speculation of things want to have their me¬ 
mory refrelh'd with a general View of 'em rang’d 
under their refpe&ive Heads. This general View, 
without running out into all the particular Arguments, 
will inable men to obtain a more copious knowledge 
of things than other men can pretend to. In regard 
there is fuch an infinity of Subjefts retaining to Phyfio- 
/,y, we fhall for order’s fake reduce them to four 
Heads, namely of the Vniverfe , of the World , of 
l/erior TerrefirialThings^ and of Sublime Things vvhc- 
rherceleldial or aereal. 

The Univerfe is the Sum and Nature of Things. 0/ ihlT. 
Tis compos’d of Bed) and Vacuum or Place ; the for- rivtrfi »• 
mer being a magnitude accompany'd with Figure, Nature cf 
Solidity, Impenetrability, Gravity, and Tacfiiiry; Thing!. 
whereas the latter is a Negation of all thefe Qualities. 

1 he exigence of bodies is manifeft from Sente; the Tk Ex. 
certitude of which can never be call'd in Queftion </?«« «/' 
without fubverting the Fundamentals cf all Phyfical Btdin. 
Science: for as all natural concretions fall under the 
perception of fome one of the Senfes, fo all our Spe¬ 
culations are only larger Commentaries upon hints 
given by one or more of the external Senles. As for 
i void or intangible /pace which when fill’d with a body 
is call’d Place , when deftitute of a body Vacuum \ its A Vj-"- 
tcadence will be manifeft if vveconfider, that with- umprov'd 
out it there would be no motion: For if we fink the 
notion of Inanity interfpers'd among the Parts of the 
Univerfe and fup’pofe it to be one continued mafs of 
bodies lo clofely wedg'd together, that it can receive 
nothing more, no parr of tharmafs can fhift its Place 
ior that of another. It cannot difpoffefs the other, 
becaufe there is no Room for that other to repair to : 

Neither can it be joynt tenant with the other in one 
and the fame place, becaufe a reciprocal Penetration 
ef bodies is repugnant • to Nature. So that without a 
uiffeminate Vacuity there would be no beginning of 
Motion. Belides, the Experiments of Rarefatfion and 
Condenfation are lufficient proof of Vacuities in the 
Air and Water. Some rarified bodies poflcls 1000 
■lines larger capacities than before, and if there were 
w void fpacc where would.they find room. Farther, 
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if we fuppofe an abfolute plenitude or continuity of 
Parts, the froalleft motion would run with dange¬ 
rous Violence through the whole Fabrick of the World. 
Add to all this, that the degrees of Gravity in Bodies 
can never ftand without a Vacuum; for tis only the 
greater or Idler fpaces or inanity that diverfity the 
Gravity. As for Mcrfounts', s grand Objection, viz. 
What fhould be the Caufe of the rejiitution of the Vacuities 
of the Air to their natural Contexture, after they are eiu 
Urg'd by Rarefaflion or Jhaitend fa Condenfatitm} 
Char let on anfwers in fhort, That as all things have a 
natural tendency to preferve their original State, fc 
the Air upon the ceffation of the expanding or con- 
Crafting Violence, naturally recovers its due Contex¬ 
ture without any other efficient than the Fluidity or 
Confluxibilitv of its Parts. As to the Common Obje&i 
on taken from the manv Experiments of Water, 
Hour-Glafles, Syringes, Glafs Fountains, Cupping- 
Glaffes, &c. the fame Author cuts it off in one Word, 
Tho‘ thele Experiments, fays he, evince that Nature 
abhorrs a Vacuum Coacervatum, (i. e. a large fenfible 
Vacuity, as if we fhould fuppolethe fmall interfpers'd 
Vacuities to joyn in one entire coacervate inanityJ yet 
they rather prove than confute a Vacuum difjemm- 
turn, i. e. fmall empty fpaces interfpers'd among their 
fenfible Parts.—This Vatuum thus afferted is incor¬ 
poreal, and fo penetrated by bodies as to remain im¬ 
moveable and immutable whether the Body ftays or 
goes. Befides Vacuity and Bodies, there is no third 
nature. For all (elf exiftent, coherent natures are ei¬ 
ther entitled to bulk and folidity, or void of it. As 
for Adjunfts,Properties and Accidents,they conftitute no 
third nature diftinft from Corporeal and Incorporeal, 
but only retain to one of thefe. Now the Univerle 
Til Um. confining of Vacuity and Body is Infinite : For if it 
if were finite it would have bounds or extremities, with- 
Infi.iite. out or beyond which a fpace or interval might be fup- 
pos'd from which it might be feen : But fince the Ur.i- 
verfe includes all fpace, that cannot be fuppos'd. Be¬ 
fides, fuppofing anextremicy, a dart thrown by a man 
ftanding upon it would neither go forward there be¬ 
ing no remoter Place, nor ftand ftill there being no¬ 
thing beyond the extremity to ftop it. Now this is 
ablurd. Thu Infinity extends equally to Bodies and 
Vacuf 
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Yicuity ; For if the one were infinite and the other 
finite, either Bodies (which are in perpetual motion) 
would be carried thro' the infinite Vacuum without any 
Hop or reft; or the infinite Bodies would want room 
in a finite Vacuum. This difcovers a vulgar error in 
imagining any thing in the Univerfe higheft, and ano¬ 
ther loweft; for an infinite has neither extreams nor 
middle. The infinite univerfe is likewife Immutable, Immuta- 
t'oras it contains all things, fo there is nothing to al- hie. 
ter it, or into which it can be chang'd. Neither is it 
Moveable there being no place beyond it into which Fmmove- 
it may be mov’d : for the motions and mutations of a b!e. 
its parts do not afledt the whole. From hence we may 
conclude it eternal and uncapable of either beginning Eternal, 
or ending. 

Under Corporeity or the Corporeal nature we include of the 
the Divine Nature ; tho’ after all it is not <b much a Divine 
Body, as fomerhing like a Body, being neither tranfi- Baiun. 
rory, generated, nor perifhable, as other Bodies are. 

Ti:e exigence of Gods is manifeft, fince the know¬ 
ledge of 'em is innate and back'd by the confent of 
all men; and what the ur.iverfal nature of mankind 
approves muft neceflarily be true. The fame Nature 
that gave us intelligence of the Gods, imprinted alfo 
in our minds that they are poflefs’d of eternal Blifs. 

Now whac is eternally happy neither is difturb’d with 
bufinefs, nor troubles any other, and conlcquently is 
wt capable of favour or anger, all fuch things being 
r.dges of weaknels. This moft excellent nature pof- 
fisd of blifs and immortality is entitled to the Vene¬ 
ration and Piety of Men: But its freedom from fa¬ 
vour or anger expels all fear from the minds of Men. 

The Gods are of a Human form; for nature allots 
en) no other form iu our Thoughts, whether deeping 
or waking. Befides, fince the Human form is the 
moll beautiful, the moft excellent of all animate things, 

•fid claims a peculiar Title to Reafon, without which 
v ertue and Happinefs can have no being; doubtlefs 
the moft excellent and blefled animate nature can be of 
no other. But after all, we inuft not fay that the 
bods have fuch a Body as commonly men and animate 
beings have. For as the Gods are not Incorporeal, elfe 
diey would want fenfe, Prudence and Pleafure, which 
fc? all included in the Idxa of a God: So they are not 
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a grofs Body, no nor the molt fubtile that can be mads 
up of Atoms, Generation and Corruption, Concre¬ 
tion and Diffipation, being incompetible to their Sem¬ 
piternal Nature; but a body of its own kind, with, 
out any certain Solidity or Compofition of Numbers, 
not leen byfenfebut perceiv d by the mind, and con' 
filling only of images which upon the Companion 
with thofe that commonly occur, are call'd Bodies, 
tho' at the fame time they are rather Refemblances of 
Bodies. The Divine Inconcrete Nature, by reafon of 
its Tenuity, cannot be touch'd, and confequently feats 
no harm from Bodies. It cannot diffufe or fend forth 
images out of it felf, for at that rate it might incut 
diffolution. The life of God is attended with the 
greateft Pitch of Happinels. He is not involv'd in 
laborious and troublefome Offices, but entertains him- 
felf with his own Wifdom and Vertue, knowing that 
the greateft and eternal Pleafures will ever be his Pof- 
feffion- This God we juftly term Bleffed and Happy, 
placing a bleffed Life in the Security and Tranquility ot 
the Mind, and a difengagement from all Bufinek 
This our World is not a Seat worthy of the Gods, nei¬ 
ther do we know where they refide; we only know in 
general thtt they have bleffed and quiet manfi- 

0 f ' r a To Return to the Vniverft. Senfe difcovers that 
:u:tcr. raa , r| y things «e generated and corrupted in it; Gene¬ 
ration and Corruption fuppofes Matter of which thing- 
are generated and into which they are refolv’d; for of 
nothing nothing is made, otherwife every thing might 
be produc d from any thing; and into nothing nothing 
goes away, elfe ail things would perifli abfolutely. The 
Bodies thus generated and refolv'd are concrete and 
compound Bodies, confiding of this firft Matter cr 
Simple uncompounded Bodies, alias Principles or fit¬ 
ments. The firft and Ample Bodies are abfolutely folio, 
indivifible and immutable. We call ’em Atoms, not 
that they have no magnitude, or are the lead Points; 
but becaufe they are lolid and void of Vacuity, and 
confequently uncapable to be divided or to fuffer any 
. Ex- Diffolution. To prove the Exiftence of thefe Atoms , 
Ames of let s confidcr that neither nature diffolves things i» 
' :,a Infinitum without (topping at fome lad thing, neither 
do Bodies admit of an infinite Divifion. Befides, in 
finite 
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nnite Bodies there cannot be infinite Parts either in 
multitude or magnitude, and without thefe there can¬ 
not be an infinite Divifion. Infinite Parts would make 
an infinite Magnitude. Some think to elude this Ar¬ 
gument, by alledging that the divifion of a finite body 
into infinite Parts being only Potential, do's not make 
it actually infinite. But the fallacy of the allegation 
is ealily difcover'd ; for when we fay a continuum hath 
actually two Parts, for inftance, we only mean that 
'tis capable of being divided into two Parts ; elfe no 
tmtinuum would have any Parts without aftual Di- 
vihon. In like manner the potential Divifion of a 
finite Body into infinite Parts, fuppofes that it aftually 
has infinite Parts. Which is a plain Abfurdity. Ano¬ 
ther Argument for the Exiftence of Atoms Ihall be 
this. Upon the fuppofal of fubdtviding in infinitum we 
would never reach, not by thought itftlf, the extreme 
or lalt part of any finite magnitude; now all finite 
things have fuch Parts. Farther; If forae indiffolu- 
ble Bodies did not remain after all Diffolutions, by 
infinite a tenuation Bodies would lofe their refillance 
and folidity, and fo would be confounded with Pacuum. 
Once more; the Conftancy of Nature in diftinguilh- 
ing the fpecies of Animals, and carrying on their 
Growth, &c. could never ftand without fuch conftant 
and certain Principles as are not obnoxious to diffolu- 
tion and mutation. To difprove the exiftence of 
Atoms, the Anti-Epicureans mufter up an infinity of 
Arguments taken from the “Principles of Geometry. 
But to give one anfwer for all, ’tis manifeft that the 
mWimum or infeUile of the Atcmijis is not a Mathe¬ 
matical point but Phyfical. For Mathematicians are 
employ’d in the Speculation of Quantity as abftrafl* 
td from Corporeity, and have a privilege to fuppofe 
in infinitude of Points in every continuum , in order 
to make convenient and ufeful Inferences; tho’atthe 
lime time they do not really underftand that it is fo. 
\’ow Phyfiologifts who are confin'd to fenfible Obje&s 
tnd fuch as are really exiftent in nature, build their 
iflertion of indivifibility upon what really is, and not 
*hat may be imagin'd..—Tho' Colour, Heat, Cold, 
nd the reft of the Qualities are only coropetible to 
“mpound Bodies, luch mutable Qualities being in- 
°nfiftent with immutable Atoms; yet thefe very 
Atoms 
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Atoms differ from one another in three Properti?- 
natnely, Magnitude, Figure, and fK-igbt. As for tiny 
Corporeity or Solidity, there is no Difference; all c; 
Tit Mag. 'em being of a confimilar folid Subftance. By Mx- 
nitudt if nitude in Atoms we do not mean any fenfible bulk 
jitmt. but certain corporeal dimensions unperceirabie by our 
grols Senfes, but fu table to the extream and incom- 
prehenlible fubtility of Nature in her Operations, 
Dioptrical Speculations and other Experiments, arc 
fufficient Evidence of the incomprehenfible minute- 
nefs of the parts of Bodies. When we affign dimen- 
fions or parts to an Atom , we muft remember that 
thefe parts were not at any time difjoin’d and after¬ 
wards united; for they cohere by a natural indivisible 
and perpetual Connexion, and Confeqttently cannot 
be diftinguilhd by reparation, but only by defigiu- 
ticn. All Atoms are not of the fame Magnitude, 
it being moft confonant to reafon, that amonglt them 
there be fome greater, others leffer. As for the Second 
Their F.- Property of Atoms namely Figure ; we fltall com- 
guru. prize what is to be faid upon that Head under three 
Canons. 1. Atoms are of various Figures. Their fi¬ 
gure is not perceivable by Senfe no more than their 
Magnitude: But reafon informs us that all indivi¬ 
duals whatfoevtr have fome differences by which they 
are diftinguilh’d; and ’tis very improbable that the 
Atoms of -a hich all thefe confift are uniform. Nay the 
variety of Figure in Atoms is neceffary to the variety 
of all Senfibles, as in odorous Bodies, &c. Some there 
are who look upon the exility of Atoms as an Argu¬ 
ment for their genera! roundnefs; but if we make ule 
of a microfcope well find a great variety of Angles in 
the minute Bodies, which by a vulgar error we reckon 
round becaufe their minute Angles are not prefented to 
the Eye. However the Corners or Angles of Atom; 
are never wore off, being infeparably folid. 2- Tut 
various kinds of thefe Figures are innumerable. If we 
confider what an incomputable multiplicity of Words 
arifes from a few Letters varioufly tranfpo-'d; we need 
only to imagine the various Figures, vie., round, oblong, 
conical, &c. to be fo many Letters, and think what 
an incomprehenfible number their various Combina¬ 
tion will amount to. Tho’ thefe Figures are incom¬ 
prehenfible and fitch as the mind of man cannot com- 
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pals, yet they are not infinite; for a finite Magnitude 
and determin'd Qualities are inconfiftent with an in¬ 
finite diverfity. 3. Thd the diver fitj cf Figures is not 
infinite, yet there are in every kind an infinite number 
e‘ Atoms, becattfc the mivcrfe is infinite in multitude of 
Atoms, t This unadvis'd attertion of Eficurus is learn¬ 
edly confuted by Dr. Charleton ) • he Third Property Their Gra¬ 

nt Atoms, namely Gravity, is evident from their per- miry. 
petual indeavours after Motion. For Gravity is no¬ 
thing but that internal impulfe by which an Atom is 
carried on in a (freight perpendicular Line. Befides 
this motion, indeed, there is another arifing from the 
mutual percufiion and reflexion of Atoms, upon which 
their concretion into compound Bodies depends: For 
if they were all mov'd (freight forwards the one would 
never overtake the other, the univerfe being infinite 
and without any middle or center towards which they 
may tend and fo meet. The quaking and trembling 
of an Atom upon a fmall rub is a motion of re¬ 
flection, as well as a great rebound: And upon a 
complication of Atoms, in any compound, they are 
Hill unquiet and have a fort of Palpitation accruing 
from the pretture of their aflociates •• the Caufe of 
which is partly a Vacuum difpers’d between the mod 
compaCt Bodies; and partly a Solidity or Gravity con¬ 
natural to Atoms which upon a collifion difpofes 'em 
to tremble. Thus'twill follow that Atoms are mov'd 
both by a natural and a Collifive motion through all 
eternity; both they, and the Vacuum which ferves for 
both motions, being eternal. This perpetual Inquie¬ 
tude is the real caufe of the diffolutiou of the mod 
compaCf and folid compounds. When the Atoms 
move in a Vacuum without any oblfruCfion or colli- 
Son, they run through any imaginable fpace in time 
unimaginably (hort; and outrun the very Beams of 
the Sun which have not their courfe in a pure Va- 
tmtm. This unimaginable fwiftnefs is equ„i in 'em 
all, for the greater and letter do equally keep on 
their way in a pure unincumber'd Vacuum. And 
even upon repercuttions their arrival at divers places 
in fuch and (uch periods of time cannot be calculated " 
hy the mind. 
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A ttms the Atoms ire the firft and laft Pi inciples of Things, Of 

fir ft Mat- thefe the Seeds of Things are immediately compose, 
r er. ed; and the Seeds being a mere perfect and durable Co¬ 
alition of the Atoms, do indeed give Life to greater 
Compounds, which are again diflolv'd into them ; but 
not as the very firft and laft Principles. So that thefe 
Seeds may be call d Principles, as well as the Four vul¬ 
gar Elements, but not firft Principles or firft matter, 
For thofe who make one of the vulgar Elements,the firft 
Principle to all the reft,can never explain how from one 
i.-nmixd Thing, any compound Thing can be generated; 
for what is fimple cannot be chang'd, unlels it be anni¬ 
hilated, and of Fire (fer Inftance) rarifyd, nothing 
elfe will be produc'd but a more languid Fire. Thole 
again who make all the Elements equally firft, can ne¬ 
ver get clear of this Difficulty, that contrary Things, be¬ 
ing difpcsd to deftroy one another, can never join to 
make one Compound. As for the Homoiomera's, or ll- 
milar Parts given in by lbme for the firft Principles; tit 
ridiculous that a languifhing Animal muft be made of 
languifhing Things, &c. Befides, it Principles were of 
the lameN’ature wirhThings generated,the former might 
be chang d, as well as the latter, which a fimple Thing 
cannot, unlels it be annihilated. We conclude there¬ 
fore, that Atom iere the fit ft Principles or Matter of all 
Things. And as they are the Mutter, fo they are like- 
ceufc wife the efficient Carfie: For this Matter (or Atoms) is 
<•- »: ' notunaftive; for by vertue of its innate Energy and 
7 i:rgs. Power to move continually, or to tend to Motion, it 

entitles the firft little Compounds to an Energy and mo¬ 
ving Vigour, varioufly modified according to the mutu¬ 
al Combination of the Atoms which compofe 'em. And 
the greater Compounds derive their Motion and Action 
from the various Modification of the lefler Compounds 
of which they confift. So that all Motion and Action 
flows originally from the Atoms. But within Com¬ 
pounds, the Power of afting is chiefly owing to the 
round and fmooth Atoms, which are not fo cramp d 
and encumber'd as the angular and the hook’d ones are, 
Though indeed, in a pure Vacuum, all of ’em are 
equally fwift, as I intimated above. The Atoms of 
Fire, Souls, and what we call Spirits, are chiefly of this 
round fmooth Form. Now, for as much as Atoms are 
at once the internal Principle and efficient Caufe of all 
Thing? 
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Things, 'twifl be proper to take a view of Motion, in Of Motion. 
which the A&ion and Effe&ion of a Caufe conlifts. By 
Motion, I mean a Local Tranfient Motion, which by 
Come is oppos'd to that Motion of Mutation , by which 
the Qualities of things are alter'd while they are in the 
fame Place j though after all, the latter is not an Op- 
polite, but a Species of the former, for a Quality can 
never be alter’d without the local and cranfitiveMotion,or 
Tranfpofition of the Atoms and little Bodies that create 
it. As for Motion in general, 'tis obfervable that that 
alone entitles feme Things to the Name of Caufes. To 
Inllance in Two or Three Cafes. Fortune, which is the F )r tu%e. 
fame with the felf-moving and aftive Caufe, above-men¬ 
tion ^receives a particular and diftinguifhing Character, 
meerly becaufe we are ignorant of the Effeft retaining 
to the real Caufe. Fate likewife receives the fame De- Fate 
nomination ; though after all, it depends upon the mu¬ 
tual Connexion of Things. In like manner, End is 
call'd a Caufe, becaufe it moves the Soul, and by Confe- 
quence the Body, by fending into it a Species, which 
by invifible (though Phylical) Chains attrafls it. And 
as for Sympathy and Antipathy, 'tis plain, that in fuch 
a Cafe, the invifible Organs attraft and repel, as well 
as when a grols Senfe is employ'd. 

Since we faid, That the vulgar mutable Qualities are Tleguali. 
not Competible to Atoms, it remains to fherv how com- oietofCoK- 
pound Bodies are poffefs’d of 'em. We muff confider, pound 
that as not only different, but the fame Letters, by Vungt. 
their various Combination, have a different Rtprefen- 
tationSo Atoms, which are nor different but the fame, 
may by vertue ot the Variety of their Pofition or Or¬ 
der, exhibit different fenfible Qualities. In a word, the 
Variety of all Qualities depends upon he various Pofi¬ 
tion, Connexion, and Motion of the Atoms. Now, as 
dtomt are dillinguifli’d by their Refpe&ive Properries; 
ofome Qualities arife from their general Subftance, 
ome from their peculiar Properties, and fome again 
jom their Properties, taken together, and by Way of 
lonjunftion. To confider Atoms, according to their 
'Ubltance, and Interception of Vacuum, The Qualities 
°be rang'd under this Head, are Rarity and Denftty, Rant-. 
^lifting in the greater or leffer Vacuity, intercepted 
the Atoms ; Perfpicuity .and Opacity, the former of p ir r fiCtti . 
'"■ch retains to Rare, and the latter to Denfe, all,, 

G g other. 
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other Refpefts ixir.*: equal, e the vacuous Pillages 
being inanequi! : , Brian; for in a very denfe Body 
ifiichasGlafV -.fits Vacuities, though very (mall, b: 
pla: d in a ft.aighr Line.it wiii'be more pcrfpicuous than 
a rarer Body, in which the Vacuities, though much 
yrerer, are varioully rang'd, and conlequently inter¬ 
cept the Son-Beams ; Fluidity, Liquidity , and Firm- 
rtfs, the fluid or liquid Atoms being diifociated by lit¬ 
tle Vacuities, and eafily moveable, whereas the firm 
are hook d and branch'd into one another Upon theft 
depend Humidity, Siccity, Flexility, Tadiltty, DuHi- 
tity, Ssftmfs, Fhrdntfs, &c. /is for the Qualities ari- 
fing from the peculiar Properties of Atoms, fuch are 
,**giw*f*- Augmentation and Diminution , Bluntnefs and Ann¬ 
um. rtfs, Srr.oitisnrfs and Roteghmft, Weight, or the Mothl 

Smn>:k- Faculty, for thefe depend vilibly upon the various 

•V- Magnitude, Figure, and Mobility of the Atoms, 

Hence tis that Light, confiding of acutcr Atoms, pe¬ 
netrates Horn, whereas Rain cannot; Oil confiding of 
greater and mere entangled Atoms, moves more (low Ij 
through a Strainer thin V ine. As for the Variety ol 
Weight, tis obfervable, that what we call Light, is onl; 
comp natively lb; for in effeft all Atoms itt heavy ant 
tend downwards. Tis true, Fire (for inftance) tend 
upwards, but not of its own accord, being only extruc 
ed and prefl'd up by the ambient Air, which being he; 
vier than it preflxs down before it. It remains to take 
vie w of the Qjalitics arifing from the Conjunct Prop: 
ties of Atoms, i. r. fioir» the various Order, Pcfitioi 
Crc. of feveral Atoms of a determin’d Magnitude an 
Figure. Of this kind are the aftive Faculties of Ar 
mals, call d Strfes, and the objective Qualities or F 
culties of affeft ng the Settles after a certain manm 
Of the former we (hall treat hereafter. The latter a 
Colour and Lght for the Sight, Sound for Hearing, i 
dour for Swelling, Sapor for Tailing, Heat and Gal 
c*!nr. the Touch, Colours fuppofe certain Difpofitions of t 
extream or fuperfirial Particles of a Body, giving ’ 
rnus Modifications of theaffufed Light, the Refleft 
of which upon the Eye, exhibits the Variety of < 
laser. So that not only the fuperficial Texture, 1 
Light, is neceffary to compleat the Nature of a < 
lour: For Bodies in the Dark, being invifible, hav: 
Colour; and ’tis manifeft, the Colours of Objects 
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alter’d according to their Pofition, with reference to 
the Light. As for Light it felf, ’tis a fubftantial Ef- tight. 
fluxion from a lucid Body, which is not vihble in it 
felf, but only in Colour , of which 'tis a part; for 
through a pure and liquid Medium we cannot fee if, 
and when we fee it, it does not appear as a thing di- 
ftinft from the Colour of the liquid Body. In fine, 

Shadow is only the Privation of Light , as 'tis the Priva¬ 
tion of Colour , which finks in Proportion to the Lt fs of 
Light. Sound is rheEffluxion of tenuious Bodies t on 
thefounding Object, apt to affeft the Hewing, byen- 
tringtheEar. It'saffedingtheSenfeplea&ntly orua- 
pleafantly, according to the Roughr.efs or Smoothr efs 
of the Corpufculums , its Diminution, occafion’d by 
a long Conveyance, or thick Partitions, and the Echo 
or its rebound upon the Shock of folid Bodies; thefe, 

1 fay, are convincing Proof, that Sound is a Corporeal 
Effluxion. This Effluxion makes its way, and retains 
itsaffedingForce, when tofs'd feveral Ways; where¬ 
as Light, and the Images of Colour, can only pafs in a 
diretf Line. Thus, though we cannot fee, yet v e nay 
hear through a Door, &c. Odour in like manner is an °^ r ‘ 
Emanation from an Odorous Body, apt toaffefi the 
Noftrils. Its palling (lowly from a diftant Place, and 
its being intercepted by intervening Bodies, are Evi¬ 
dence that 'tis Corporeal. Sapor confifts in little Bo- Sapor. 
dies, contain'd in the/apid Body, affefting the Tongue 
either mildly or roughly, not by way of Emanation at a 
Dillance, but by immediate Contraft. Heat isanEf- ig ' 
fluxion of (lender round and fwift Bodies or Atoms, 
which by vertue of thefe Qualities infinuate themfelves 
into the Pores, and by their rapid A&ion fever, and 
difeontinue the Parts, and fo caufe a Senfe of Heat. 

Lire is nothing but Intenfe Heat. Cold is an Effluxion 
of larger and angular Atoms, which move (lowly, and 
by entring the Pores, drive back the (lender Atoms of 
Heat,and with their lharp Corners tear and twinge the 
Parts, fo as to caufe a Senfe of Cold. Befidcs Heat and 
Ckmany Qualities of the Lregoing Clais pertain like- 
wile to the Senfe of Touch. 

There are fome Qualities which affeci not a tiling nmi 
internally, but by way of an external Relation. Such 
ar tLike, Unlike, Greater, Lejjer,&t. which are only 
Rework ot the Mind, referring and comparing one 
G g 7 thitii 
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thing to another. Thefe Qualities we all Acidemia 
the whale, to diftinguilh 'em from Accidents of ifa 
Parts, vie., the Pofition, Order, &c. of Particles, 
w hich have » real Exiftence wirhin the Things them- 
felves. Of all iiich Accidents , Tim, from which all 
Things are denominated,is the Chief,and may be term'd 
the Accident of Accidents. For ’tis only attributed to 
Things by Cogitation, according as we conceive’em to 
perfevere in the State in which they are, or to ceafe to be, 
to have, to have had, or about to have an Exiftence; 
And ti$ a fupervening Acceflion to all other Accidents. 
Forinltance D-fyand Night are Accidents of the Am¬ 
bient Air, as tis illuminated or depriv'd of Light. But 
Time is coextended with every Day and Night ; for 
they are faia to be long or lhort, when we are carry d bv 
Thought omeaftire their Duration, according to our 
Pnnorion or 'em. The fame may be faid of Mu¬ 
on and Reft, which are Accident;-of Bodies meafur'd by 
'Time. 

G.r.irm:. Under the Head of Mutation or Alteration , and 
en and Qualities, 'twill not be improper to treat Generatim 

Cmnpth. and Corruption. The former is a Mutation, by which a 
«*• thing is firft produc'd and denominated fuch. By the 
latter tis diflolv d, anfHofes its Denomination. When 
a Body is firft produc'd, I do not mean, that its Sub- 
fiance, Atoms, cr little feminal Corpufculum's, were 
not exiftent before; but only that they were not in 
that particular Union and Form. As the Materials oi 
a Houfe are pre exiftent to the Houfe, fo are Atoms 
and Seeds, to all generated Bodies; though not in the 
Form, and under the Denomination of fuch and fuch 
Bodies. So that G mention or Corruption are only per¬ 
form'd by che joining or disjoining of the Atoms; by 
introducing a new Quality, but no new Subftance. 
The Atoms or Principles themfelves are intranfmuta- 
ble; fo that their refptftive Magnitude and Figure re¬ 
mains ever unalter'd •• But as they range in an infinite 
Vacuum, they are varioufly join’d and mix'd upon 
their mutual Joftlicg, and the Proportion of Magni¬ 
tude, Figure, Pofiticn, and Order (in which the A- 
toms differ among themfelves) is the Generation of 
Compound Things perfe&ed. Corruption confifts in 
the Diffolution of that Proportion. The Generational 
cne thing, is made cut of the ^Corruption of another, 
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either by the Tranfpofition of Atoms, or by an Ad¬ 
dition of new Parts, or by taking fome away. The 
Variety of Compounds, generated thefe three Wa\s, 
is innumerable and incomprehenfible. If the various 
Combination of Twenty four Letters makes fuch an 
Infinity of Words, what may we expert from an Infi¬ 
nity of Atoms, differing from one another in Magni¬ 
tude, Figure, &c. However, as every Combination 
of Letters will not afford pronounceable Words; fo all 
Atoms are not fit for the Compofition of aD Things. 

They muft be match'd and affociated, fo as thatthedif- 
agreeable Ones are excluded. Whence it comes to pals, 
that when a thing is diffolv'd, all the agreeing Atoms 
draw one another mutually, and difengage themfelves 
from thole that are difagreeab'e. Diffolution is the ne- 
celfary Confequence of Generation, tor no generated 
thing can be Eternal Befides! the Shocks of external 
Caufts, the very inteftine Motion in the molt compact 
Bodies, and the unvanquiffuble Inclination of Atoms 
downwards, muft neceffarily occafion a Diffolution. 

As in Generation, no new Subftance is produc'd: S > in 
Diffolution, no Subftance ceafes to bey but only 
the Compound Subftance is dillipated into other Sub- 
Itances, whether leffer Compounds or Atoms. Though 
all generated Bodies are nothing elfe but Atoms knit to¬ 
gether in a certain Order or Pofition; yet they are di- 
Itinguifh'd from one another by a peculiar Form or 
Quality, which is not one or fimple, but fuch an Ag¬ 
gregation of Qualities, as is not to be found in any 
other thing than that to which it is peculiar. If after 
the Diffolution of a human Body, the fame Combina¬ 
tion of Principles, and Complexion of Qiialitieslhould 
happen again, the fame Denomination would revive, as 
was before; only the upftart Perfon would have no No¬ 
tion of his having had an Exiftence before, becaufe bis 
Diffolution fuppofes an entire Lofs of every Difpofiti- 
on, retaining to him, and of all Memory of thofe 
things which compounded him. 

, Thus much concerning the Vniverfe. The World of the 
the fecond propos’d Head) is a Portion of the Uni- m ' Id - 
wfe ; being the whole Circumference of Heaven or 
Ether, containing the Stars, the Earth, and all Things 
tlholeto us. The World is of One Form, in as much f; , Fjrn , 
is,ts Parts are regularly join'd together (as ini Houle 
Gg 3 or 
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or fhip) the Sun, Moon, and other folid Parts having 
a mutual Coherence by the Intervention of diffuse 
Ather or Air. 1 1 may likewile be call’d One, by Rea- 
l'on of the fettled Relation and Order of its Parts, as 
an Army or Commonwealth is One. But 'tis not (o 
One, as if its Parts were under one Difpofition, as in a 
Plant or Animal. Thofe who affert the World to be 
Animate, do not confider, that at that Rate a Stone, 
and every thing in it muft partake of the Difpofition 
c ail’d Soul, it being diffus'd through aD Things; and 
lb nothing could be call d inanimate.Befides,as a Tree is 
not produc’d in the Air, nor a Filh on dry Ground, lo 
Souls are not producd indifferently in every kind cf 
Body, as the Water, Sun, Sky, &c. Some boating 
Philolophers havedream d, that the World is a round 
burning God. But how can the conftant Mind, and 
happy Life of a God confift with the unimaginable 
Swiftnefs of reftlefs Circumvolutions? Befides, the 
Earth being a part of the World, muft atthat ratebea 
part of God, and both its frozen and torrid Parts muft 
be Members of the fame God. The World being a 
figure. Segment of the Univerfe, has a determin’d Figure; 
but no Body can tell what it is. If the Stars move, 
and the Heaven is quiefcent, nothing hinders but that it 
may be Triangular, Pyramidal, Square, &c. . If the 
Heaven moves round, and carries the Stars with ic, no¬ 
thing hinders but that it may be Oval, Round, Lenti¬ 
cular, &c. So that no Man can aflign it a determinate 
and neceffary Figure. Since all the Parts of the World 
Hitivtijl) are obnoxious to Mutations, the whole being of the 
fame Nature with the Parts, cannot be Eternal. ’Tis 
true, the principal Parts, fuch as the Sun, Moon, Gff, 
continue long unalter'd, becaufe they meet not ordina¬ 
rily with Caufes fo powerful as ro change’em: Bu: 
’tis very poflible that fuch a thing may happen. The 
determin’d Date of all the Records of time, and the 
late Invention of Arts,are farther Proofs that the World 
had a beginning, and is of no great Antiquity. Toaf 
Kd^e, that ancient Records and Arts were loft by Con¬ 
flagrations, Deluges, &c. implies, That the Deftrufti 
On of Heaven-,na Earth might have happen’d then, il 
the Caufes had been more powerful, and confequently 
that the World i c in it felf corruptible, which argue: 
its Generation. 1 is muft probable the World began 
,, ' . in 
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in the Spring, that being the moft proper Seafon for 
cherifhing the new Birth. As for the Catife of the 
World, it cannot be God: For being eternally happy, 
he wanted nothing to perfeft his Felicity before the 
World was made; and why fhould he that wants no¬ 
thing, trouble hiinfelf with the making of anything? 
not to mention the Labour and Trouble attending luch 
a Work, which is incompetibe to a Being eternally 
happy. To what end fhould God adorn the heaven 
;nd Earth with fuch variety of Luminaries and fine 
Figures ? If they afford him any Pleal'ure, lure he 
would not have been without'em fo long. We can¬ 
not lay that he made the World for a Habitation to 
Man, in order to be worfhip’d by him; for the Wor- 
Ihipof Men can be no Addition to perfect Felicity. Nei¬ 
ther can his Relpeft and Love for Man, be an Argu¬ 
ment that he made the World for his lake : For if he 
lov’d him fo well, why did not he make him Immortal, 
ind exempt him from the Inconvetiiercies and Evils of 
this Life ? It remains therefore, that Nature is rite only 
Mufe of the World. The Atoms rolling in the immen- 
lity of the Univerle, entangled and engag'd with one 
another, and by a various Commixtion, made full a 
great Chaos, like a Vortex or Clue which arrer many Gnttnt . 
Efforts of Morion, and feveral Convolutions, jump'd at * r * 
hit into the Form which this World brats. This En¬ 
counter and Conjunftion of the Atomsbppens bv Ac¬ 
cident, whence lome call Chance the Author of the 
World. In the Chaos, orrudeindigelted Akfs, arifing 
from their firlt calual Conjunction of great Things 
with fmall, round with cornered, fnocth with hook¬ 
ed, c h. the heavieft fettled down by Degrees, and the 
liender round and flippery Particles were extruded up¬ 
wards; juft as in muddy Water the earthy Parts fettle 
downwards, and the watry arethrufl upwards. When 
the impulfive Force that drove the (lender Particles up¬ 
wards, grew languid, thefe Atoms endeavouring to go 
down again, were oppos d by others; upon which 
they flew about with greater A&ivity to the utmoft 
Bounds, as well as others reverberated by them, and 
ttprels’d by thofe that dofely follow'd; whence I’prung 
1 mutual Implication , which did generate Heaven. 

™me Atoms of the fame kind being carried round in 
™ps, while they were thruft upwards, made the 
G g 4 Sun, 
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S'-n, Moo*, and other Starr. Thofe which they let 
as not able to rife fo high, produc’d the Air. As for 
the Atoms which fettled downwards, they gave Be¬ 
ing to the Emir ; the leffer Particles of which were 
fqueez d forth, and produc'd Moifture, which either 
run into ho : 'ow Piaces, or by Stagnation made hollow 
Receptacles to it lelf. In thi^firlf Commillion the Seeds 
or Crnerab'.e and Corruptible Things were made; and 
ar the fame time that the Earth was form'd, the Seeds 
of Stores, Metals,' and all other Minerals were form'd 
in irs Body. TheEarth retaining likewife the nevvGe- 
r.itai treed of Animals, put forth little Bubbles or Blad¬ 
ders, which heated bv the Sun. came by a Maturity of 
Nature to break, arid put forth young Animals, fur- 
nifhdwith all Partsneceflaryfor Nutrition, and other 
Ules. At the fame time, the Earth abounded with a 
Connatural Moifture, call’d Milk, which nourilh’d 
the young Animals; and thefe, when arriv’d at Matu¬ 
rity, propagated their refpeftive Species. Such was the 
Original of Man and all Animals. Both the Men and 
other Animals that fprung thus from the more vigo¬ 
rous Seeds of the Earth, were very largeand hardy. But 
at laft the Earth growing old, and her Seeds being ex- 
haufted, gave over this voluntary Produftion of Ani¬ 
mals. I cannot allow that at this firft Generation of 
Animals, Centaurs, Chimm’s and Monfters were pro- 
dued; for in a Centaur (for InftanceJ how could the 
Limbs of a Horfe be join’d with thofe of a Man, 
lince 'tis known that the one bends under Age, before 
the other comes at his Vigour. To infill no longeron 
the Generation of the World and its Parts, we come 
Kttfiuin now to confider how it is govern’d. The Regulation^ 
the Motion of Heaven, and the Stars, is not the 
Eufinefs or Care of God, whoenjoys a happy Indiftur- 
bance of Mind, free from Bufinels and Sollicitude. It 
depends upon a certain Neceflitv, enfuing upon the 0 
riginal Complexion and Frame of Celeftial Bodies. We 
have no Reatbn to feign fome divine Providence torule 
the World, or the Affairs of Men. For befides the In- 
confidence of Care with the divine Felicity, the Events 
of Things argue againft it. Moll Things fall out 
otherwife than they ought. If Jupiter gave Laws to 
Thunder, would not he lpare his own Temple J If God 
roof: a fpecial Care of the Affairs of Men (as fontf 
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imagine ) how come they to be expos’d to equal Incoveni - 
ences with all Creatures ? How come the Devout to be af- 
flifted with the greateft Ills, and tbofe who negleft the 
Gods,to be exempted from Misfortunes! To alledge,that 
the Providential God, either cannot or willnotavert rhefe 
Evils, is ridiculous; for if he cannot, where’s his infinite 
power? If he will not, where’s the good and unenvi- 
ous Nature of Divinity ? To affirm that God takes care 
of Things by the Intervention of Genii, or Damns, 
is liable to the fame Difficulties, Befides, the Exi¬ 
gence of Dsemons is juftly difputed. Thofe who 
vouch for their Appearance, either lie, or are impos’d 
upon by Fancies, taken from lome Promotions of their 
own. As for Divination, ‘tis a foolilh Plea, either for 
Providence, or the F.xiftence of Damons, Do’s God 
walk from Bed to Bed to acquaint fupine Perfons in 
their Dreams what Hull come to paf; as if he were 
concern’d in the minuted Adfions of Life ? And pray, 
what fign of Divinity is there in the Oracles? Do their 
lame, imperfeft, and ambiguous Verfes favour of di¬ 
vine Inlpiration ; from which nothing can proceed, but 
what is well and decently perform'd ? To return to the 
World. As the World was generated, and is govern'd 
by Nature, fo ’twill have an End. For all Compofi- 
tionsare diflbluble, and whatever has a Beginning has 
an End. The Inceflant Motion of the Atoms, of 
which it conlift 5 , mull at length caufe its Diflolution; 
not to mention that fome Extrinfecal Caufe may be the 
Author of its Deftru&ion, efpecially, confidering that 
though tis produc’d but one way, it may be deltroy'd 
many Ways. 'Tis plain, that the World declines to¬ 
wards its laft Age. For whereas the Earth formerly 
produc'd large Animals, it now fcarce affords little 
ones. The Corn and Fruits which it once produc’d of 
its own accord in great Plenty, are now the effeft of 
extream Labour and Induftry. Not only the Earth, 
but Water, Air, and Fire, decay fenfibly by their E- 
manations, Exhalations, and Changes. The contrary 
Bodies contain'd in the World, by their ftrugglingcc- 
cafion Conflagrations and Deluges; and doubtlefs one 
of’em (probably Fire, being the moft aftive) will 
prevail at laft, and put an end to thi? World by a Con- 
ffigration. ‘Tis moft probable, the Diflolution of the 
World will happen in a moment of Time, fo that no¬ 
thing will remain but Atoms, and a defolate Space; 

tor 
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for wherefoever the Walls give way, thither will th- 
croud of Matter throng to get out. after which the re¬ 
leafed Atoms will recommence their primitive Motion 1 ; 
in a free Ve.cur.m, and either fall in with other World;, 
or joyn with other Atoms in the production of new 

TkrJnf.utj ones. For there are Infinite Worlds, foraltnuch as in 

if Wnlis. finite Atoms, roll in infinite Spaces, which by reafon of 
their infinity cannot be confum'd or exhaulted in a de¬ 
terminate Number of Worlds, let their Falhion be 
what it will. A Angle World in an infinite Univerfe, 
where the caufes, viz. the Atoms are infinite, is ,1 
manifeft Abfurdity. Each of thefe other Worlds is 
generated apart, and after a Falhion peculiar to it (elf, 
by certain Convolutions and Intertextures of Atoms 
proper to it. Some of thefe Worlds are ciffolv'd 
fooner, fome later, but all of 'em, being generated, 
are fubjeft to Corruption. 

TbtEtrib. This World of ours may bs divided into its low or 
terreftrial and its fublime Parts. 1 he Low parts fill 
within the Compals of the Earth. This Earth was not 
form’d beyond the Surface of the World, and then put 
in here: But was generated out of the heavy Particles 
or Atoms, that fettled downwards in the middle of this 
World. Tho'tis the center of the World, to which all 
heavy things fall, yet it has not a center of its own to 
which all ponderous Things tend in a ftreight Line; lot 
all heavy things fall in parallel Motions, without indei- 
vouring to meet in any Angle; there being as in the 
Univerfe, fo alfo in our World, one Region above from 
which all heavy things come, and only one below to¬ 
wards which they tend. So that the notion of A.:ti- 
fodes is contrary to the Laws of Nature and of heavy 
Things. The Earth therefore is Circular as a Difh or 
a Drum, but not like a Sphear; this Surface of ours, 
which is only inhabited being flat and not globous, to 
which all heavy things tend perpendicularly. The Res 
fon why it falls not, is, becaufe it refts upon the Air 
to which 'tis naturally allied, and which it burthens no 
more than all Animals do the Earth which has a fimilar 
nature with them. For as things enjoying a mutual 
Affinity fupport one another by mutual Embraces, 
without any influence of Gravity; fo the lower part of 
the Earth being lefs folid than this upper compacid 
Par; which we inLwbit, and approaching very near to the 
nature of the Air 4 underneath it, is fupported by ij- 
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This wiD be fet in a true Light, if we confider that the 
£irth was not made out of the World, elfe the Air, 
as all other Bodies, would be much affefted with the 
weight thrown upon it from without; but being of a 
congenial nature to 'its fupporter, and aptly knit to 
it by the Common Law of Nature, 'tis no more Bur- 
thenfome than the Head is to the Body, or the whole 
body to the fubtile Soul or Animal Spirit that upholds 
and governs it. Tho‘ the Earth brings forth feveral 
Animals, yet (he is not her ftlf Animate, and farlefs a 
Gorfdcfs; for the Animals do only fpring from the 
various feeds lodg’d in her Boforu. Earthquakes may Earth. 
owe their being to divers Caufes; particularly to the quakes. 
Parts of the Earth falling, upon the decay of the Co¬ 
lumns or Pill.ars which lupport ’em; or to Waters in 
its Caverns, undermining fome Parts, and fo obliging 
them to fall with a violentShock that affedfs the whole; 
or elfe (which is the raoft probable) to Wind either dif- 
pers’d in its Cavities fo as to cauic fuch a trembling as 
we find in our Limbs, upon the infinuation of Cold, 
or heap'd up in greater Caverns, fo as to caufe a con- 
cullion heaving up and cleaving the Earth, and making 
Gaps big enough to entomb whole Cities. If we fup- 
pr.tc this Wind to be turn'd into Fire, and to refem* 
ble Thunder, twill break thro’ the Earth, and make 
fuch eruptions as happen at JEtna and elfewhere. This 
is but a reafonable fuppofal: For iJEtna is a hollow 
Mountain underprcpd with Vaults of Flint, upon 
which the emprifon d Wind grows Hot and kindles, 
and breaks thro’ with Flame and Smoke. The Sea like- Eat Sea. 
wife at the Foot of the Mountain, by the rolling of 
its Waves drives in the Air into the Caverns, and fo 
cheriflies and (as it were) blows up the Fire. For 
upon this Earth, there is a vaft Body of Water call’d 
the Sea or Ocean, flowing about all the habitable Part. 

Tho’ all Rivers run into the Sea, yet ’tis not fwell’d 
by 'em; partly becaufe they are but like a drop to fo 
immenie a Body; and partly becaufe the Sun and 
Wind mud needs exhale and confume a great deal 
of moifture upon fo large a Surface; But efpecially 
becaufe Water perpetually foaks down from the Sea 
into the Earth which is a rare body and wafh’d on all 
bides by the Sea. And this feems to be the original of Strings, 
\s, for tho’ they are frelh, yet the Water ot which 
they 
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they coofift was at firft Salt, till by palling thre the 
Earth, it (train'd off the hooked and entangling Seeds 
of Salt. 1 his uninterrupted arrival of Water from the 
Sea into the Pores of the Earth, is the principal Caufe 
of the perpetual flowing of Springs. The Springs by uni¬ 
ting leveral fmall Streams, in one hollow receptacle, 
make Rivers-, the molt oblervable of which is the Nile, 
by real on of its annual inundations, which feem to be 
occ a Ironed by the Etejian Winds, which in the Summer 
b!c»v upon the mouth of the River, calling up Sands 
and Seating back the Water, not ro mention the Clouds 
driven Southward by the fame Winds, and diffolv'd in¬ 
to Rain upon the high Mountains at the Head of the 
Nile. Perhaps the Snow upon the Mountains of Jt- 
thtopia diffolv'd by the Summer Sun, may. likewife help 
to fwell th Nile. Some particular Waters have 
wonderful Properties. To inltance in two or three, 
There is a f ountain in Epirus that fets Fire to a Taper 
held over it; becaufe the Seeds of Cold arifing from 
the Earth beneath the Fountain, tho’ they cannot heat 
the Water in their paffage thro’ it, yet getting into the 
open Air and affociating with the fiery Seeds contain'd 
in the Taper, they fer Fire to it; juft as a Candle 
newly extinguifhd is lighted at fome diftance from 
the flame. A Fountain at the Temple of Jupiter Ham- 
mon is Cold in the Day time and Hot at Night; either 
becaufe theloofer Earth underneath Squeezes out many 
Seeds of Fire, when comprefs d by the Heat of the 
Night, and fucks 'em back again when rarify’d by the 
Heat of the Day; or elfe becaufe the fiery Seeds have 
a free vent into i he Air when the rarifying Beams of the 
Sun difplay their force; but are reprefs'd when they 
give place to the Cold Night Air. For the fame rea- 
fon Springs are Hot in Winter and Cold in Summer. 
Water turns into Ice ; when its round particles are 
fquees'd out by the preffure of the Cold Air, or anv 
other caufe, and the particles of plain Surfaces cohere 
together, leaving leffer I nterftices or Vacuities. 

To fpeak more particularly of Things generated in 
the Earth ; we fhaB divide 'em into • Inanimate and 
Animate. By the former we mean whatever wants 
Senfe. 01 this Sort are Met ah, Stones, and tlMt. 
We owe our firft Knowledge of Metals and their ufc 
to the burning of Woods: For then Men obfervd 
Metals 
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Metals melted and (licking to the Roots of the Trees, 
and retaining the fame Figure with the Chinks in 
which they flow’d; and thereupon concluded that 
Metals melted by the Fire might be form'd into any 
l-igure, and would become lolid and malleable. Plants 
perform Nutrition, Augmentation and Generation, by 
the foie impulfe of Nature and not by the Direction of 
a Soul. We were led into the knowledge of fowing and 
grafting Plants , by obfetving that Acorns Ihedding Plants. 
and falling to the Ground, Spring up again in the Form 
of new Plants, refembling thofe from which they fell. 

Among all Stones, the mod remarkable is the Load- Undent, 
jlone , by reafon of its Angular vertue in attra&ing 
Iron. ’Tis call’d Magnet from being firfl found in 
Mogneft i Its attractive Power may be thus ex¬ 

plain'd. The Effluviums of the Magnet are fuitable 
to thofe of the Iron , and !b entangling one with ano¬ 
ther draw the Iron towards the Magnet, upon their re¬ 
bound. If any of thefe Magnetical Particles happen to 
penetrate thro’ the Pores of the Iron, without being 
driven back, they meet with a repulfe from the next 
Iron they meet with, and fo attraa the fecond Iron to 
the firft. For which reafon Iron attrafted by the Mag¬ 
net is entitled to the vertue of attrafting other Iron. 

Farther, the Effluvium s of the Magnet being ftronger 
than thofe of the Iron, drive the Air with greater force 
upon the Latter, and fo leave greater Vacuities about 
the Magnet; upon which the Corpufculums move more 
freely towards the greateft Vacuities, and as they can¬ 
not do this without carrying the whole coherent Mafs 
along with them, fo the Iron is thereby drawn towards 
the Load ft one. This Doftrine will eafily beunderftood, 
if we call to mind the continual Effluxion of little 
Bodies out of all things, the necefflty of Vacuities in 
all Bodies, and the unequal Figure and Texture both 
of the Corpufculums and Vacuities, upon which a re¬ 
bound neceffarily enfues. 

The moft confiderable Part of the Produft of the 
Earth, are Animals. In the beginning of the World 
divers kinds of Animals were generated, which by re¬ 
ceiving congruous aliment, gave admiffion to the fuita¬ 
ble , and denied entrance 10 the unfuitable Atoms. 

Thus every kind acquir’d a peculiar nature. Thefe 7 heir Prt. 
Conftitutive Atoms by vertue of their continual ebul- ?«*«««.J 
lition, 
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lition, run from all places to the "Senital Parts, (both 
of Males and Females) from whence they are convey'd 
by venereal Motions, to the female Womb, and there, 
the tumult being over, the like joyn to like, i.e, thofe 
which came from the head go afide to one place, thofe 
from the heart to another, &c. and aQ of 'em bein’ 
thus rank'd in order form an animal refembling that 
from which the Seed came. The Animal thus form'd 
is nourifh'd in the Womb by the atrraftion of like 
Atoms, till the tyr'd Womb gives it an exit. Then 
the Animal grows by convenient Nourifhment, and 
the continual Agitation of the Atoms moves it to beget 
another. Such is the courle of Propagation. The 
Predominancy of the Male or Female Seed occalions 
the Diftinftion of Sexes. If the Female with a fud- 
den force attra&s the Seed of theMale; the Birth is like 
the Mother ; if both artraif equally, it bears a mixt 
refemblance to both. Sometimes, the little Semina! 
Bodies are not diffolv'd into Atoms in the firft Genera¬ 
tions ; fo that their later unfolding occafions the like 
nefs of Children to their Grand-fathers or Great Grand- 
Bsrrmmfi. fathers. Banermefs proceeds from a faulty th nnefs or 
thicknefs of the Seed, preventing its adhefion to the 
place, or its eafy mixture; for the neceflity of a due 
Proportion between the Male and Female Seed, is evi- 
vident from a Woman's having Children by one Man 
Th, uft «/ and not by another. The Members or Parts of Ani- 
the Parts, mals were not made for the ufes they are now em¬ 
ploy'd in, there being no caufe to forefee or defign 
it - But being once fram'd we have taken occafion to 
employ 'em for fuch and fuch ends; the Eye (for in- 
fiance) for feeing, the Ear for bearing, &c. For the 
Eye happen'd to be of fuch a Contexture that the 
Soul applied to it produc’d the Senlation of Seeing. 
The like may be faid cf all Senfations. The Limbs 
in like manner were fo fafhion’d by chance, that the 
Spirit rufbing into them could not but give this moti¬ 
on to one and that to the other. The Tendons, which 
are the Inllruments of all aftion or motion, were not 
made large for Vehement Funftions, and flender for 
weak ones: But the exercife of fome renders 'em ne- 
ceffarily Big, becaufe they are thereby well nourilh'd; 
and thofe which are not exercis’d dwindle into a flender 
ih,3tal Bulk. The Swl, which gives denomination to all 
Animal?' 
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/nimals, is a moll tenuious fubtile Body. Were it 
Incorporeal, it could neither touch nor be touch’d, i.e. 
neither Aft nor Suffer, the contrary of which is mani- 
fcft from its influence upon the Members of the groffer 
Body, and its union with them. It conlills ot very 
Subtile, Smooth, and round Particles, which pene- 
trate thro’ all the Parts of the Body; and are fo very 
Light and Subtile, that when the Soul leaves the Body, 
its figure and Weight are not diminifh’d. Notwith- 
Ihnding the Subtilt / of its Contexture, 'tis compos'd 
of four feveral Natures, viz fomething fiery, fome- 
thing aereal, (omething flatuous, and a Fourth which 
hath no Name, by means whereof'tis endow’d with 
a fenfitive Faculty. Thofe Animals in which heat is 
predominant are angry, as Lions; thofe in which a 
cold flatuous Breath prevails, are timorous; as Harts; 
thofe in which the aereal Portion has the afeendant, are 
in a middle condition between Lions and Harts, as 
Oxen. The fame difference may be obferv’d in Men. 

Since the fenfitive Motions cannot be deriv’d from Heat, 

Air, or Wind, there’s a necelluy of a Fourth confti- 
turive Part, to which we attribute the fenfitive Faculty, 
tho' we are at a lols ro give it a Name. _ Tho’ this 
fourth namelcfs Part is the chief Part and in a manner 
the Soul of the Soul, yet they are all fo contemperated 
as to make one moft fubtile and mdl coherent Sub- 
llance, admitting of no Separation while the Soul is 
lodg'd within the Body. ThisSubftance is the caufe of 
all the Faculties, Pafiions, and Motions of the Body, 
and can no more be fever’d from it without Diffolu- 
tion, than Scent can be feparated from Frankincenfe 
without the De(lru6lion of its Nature. There is one 
Internal Part of the Body offuch a Temperature, that 
when the Soul adheres to it, it receives an extraordinary 
Perfeftion, call’d the Mind, htelictt, or Rational fart 
of the Soul. The Irrational Part of the Soul is either 
Wc or Appetite, the former preceeding the Inreileft, 
and the latter coming after it. For as Senfe direfts 
the Intelleft, fo the Intelleft regulates our Appetite 
and Defires. 

Senfe is a motion of the Soul depending upon theo/Senfe 
Body, which by vertue of its union and cohefion with 
the Soul participates of it. So that tho’ the principle of 
Sen fit ion is lodg'd in the Soul,yet theBody perceives and / 

feels 
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feels along with it; and neither of 'em can perform 
Senfatioo apart The E>es, for inftance, fee in Con 
junttion with the Soul, for if they were only doors for 
the Soul to fee through ("as fome will have it; we might 
fee things better if our Eyes were out. Tho‘ the Prin¬ 
ciples of the Soul and Body are not Senfetive, yet a 
certain and neceffary Magnitude, Pofition, Order, Mo¬ 
tion, and in a word a peculiar Contexture of thefe 
Principles, generates a thing capable of Stnje. There 
are Five Organs, by which She difplays her fenlitive Fa¬ 
culty ; which occafions Five Senfes, namely, Sisk, 
Hearing, Smell, Tafte, and Touch. Their diverlity 
arifes partly from the various Figure, Order, Motion, 
&c. of the little Bodies that affeft the Organs; and 
partly from the various Magnitude, Figure, &c. of the 
Pores of the refpeftive Organs, which give admilTion 
to fome Bodies and exclude others. For this reafon 
Sonorous Bodies affeft only the Ear, Colour theEye,Ctt, 
there being a mutual relation between the Objett and 
the Organ. Some Men are not affetted by fome fenfi- 
ble Objeftsin the fame manner as other Men, by rea¬ 
fon that the Contexture of the Organs is not the fame, 
And for the fame reafon their apprehenfions of things 
are very different. To fpeak of the Senfes in Parii- 
s-git. cular.—The Org;n of Sight is iheEje. The Exter¬ 
nal forms and colours of Things are imprefs'd upon 
the E)e by fome Images or Effluviums coming from the 
objeft and prefenrng a Magnitude and order corre- 
fpondent to the Surface of the Objeft, fo that they 
referable it in all its Lineaments. That fuch Efflu¬ 
vium’s Spring conftantly from the Surfaces of 
Bodies, is plain from the experiment of Looking- 
Glades, which never fail to receive them when the 
Body is prefect and nothing intervenes, and lofe their 
impredion when the Body withdraws. Befides, fince 
the Atoms of the inner Parts of Bodies are in perpe¬ 
tual fluxion, indeavouring to difengage themfelves 
(as I intimated above) much moreeafily may we flip- 
pofe, that thofe upon the Front or Surface fly off, and 
that in the fame order and rank as they had upon the 
Surface, there being no refillance fo as to oblige ’em 
to change their Poftures. Thefe Images flow conti¬ 
nually into the Medium or Air, fo that their conti¬ 
nued and coherent Stream produces the Senfation 0, 
Sight 
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Sight in a point of time. But fuch isthe extraerdinary 
iubrilry and minutenefs of ’em, that their continual 
efflux, makes no fenfible diminution of the Body. 

For rhey are nothing elfe but certain contextures of 
simple Atoms, the wonderful Tenuity of which was 
demonftrated above. For the fame realbn, thefe 
images dy out with an unimaginable celerity, the 
Arams being unimaginably Iwift where they meet 
with tew or no Obftacles. When thefe Images come 
irora the Object into our Eyes, its polite and perfpi- 
cuous Contexture cannot avoid being ltruck by it, 
according to all the prefented Parts. The Images 
confuting of Imoother Bodies, which gently touch 
the Eye, are beautiful and pleafant to the Sight; 6u» 
thole which by their irregular Figure are apt to rend 
she Contexture of the Organ, appear deform'd. In 
:he J:undice the images receive a yellow Tindfure in 
their Application to the Eye. Tho’ thefe Images 
came to the Eye with an unperceivable celerity, yet 
they oblerve a certain order in driving the Air before 
Vn, and touching the Organ loaner or later accord¬ 
ing to the diltance or nearnefs of the Surface from 
whence they came •• And ‘tis by this means that we 
(iilcern not only the Colour and Form but the Dillance 
ft' the Objedf. The Images in Looking-Glaffes feem 
t» walk as we do, by reafon of the refledtion from 
divers Parts of the Glafs.— Hearing is perform’d by Htarm, 
the emiffion of fomething from a lonorous Body to 
tie Ear. The Effluvium that thus atfedls the Ear is 
all d Sound. W hen the Sound is emitted either from 
he Mouth of one that fpeaks, or from any fonorous 
iody, ris fplit and difpers’d into innumerable little 
‘trees of the fame Figure, which having a mutual 
ontormity to one another, make like imprelfions up- 
the Ears of feveral Perlons. Thefe little Pieces in- 
jnuarir.g into the Ear, have fuch a coherence as 
Unities their reference to the Body from whence they 
Their fmooth or rough Figure caufes a plea- 
Wor unpleafant Senfation. If by reafon of a great 
Jiitance or fame Partition intervening their coherence 
1 difturb’d, the Sound is heard confufedly. In the 
hy time, when the Bodies rarify'd by the Sun, have 
grafted the Vacuities of the Air, the motion of 
1:lc little Pieces is more clogg'd, and conlequentlv 
H h the 
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the Sounds are more dull, than in the Night, at which 
time the Bodies i.mtra&ed by the cold enlarge the 
l acman'% thro which all motion is made. For the 
fame reafon empty VefTels found when (truck, and 
full ones do not; and lei’s compact Bodies yield > 
r™ greater noife than the more folid .—Smelling is occp- 
(ion'd bv fome Corfufcnlum s fent forth from odorous 
Bodies, that are commenfurated totheOrgan of Smell¬ 
ing. All odorous Bodies have a ftror.ger Scent, when 
broken or diflolv'd by Fire, than when they are whole, 
becaufe chefe little Bodies are then more at Liberty 
to tlv out. If the Surface of thele Effluviums h 
fmooth and even, they occahon agreeable Swells; if 
it has great Angles, the Smell is unplealant._ There 
is a ere .t Variety in the Smelling faculty of fever; 
Animals; and even among men fome are pleas’d others 
difpleas d with the fame Smell ; bv reafon of the vari- 
Tif: 0 us contexture of the Organ. - - Tap is a Senle uri- 

fwg from the iniinuation of little Bodies, into the 
Fores of the Tongue and Palat- The Atoms which 
caufe a fweet Sapor are round and of a convenient 
Size; and thole which occahon a harfhtalle, or bit¬ 
ter, Salt, ebr. are angular and uneven fo as to prick 
and rend the Organ The Sapors that pleafe fome 
Ammalsdifpleale others, becaule the little Bodies:; 
". hich thev coalift are fuitable and accommodated t, 
r.i.- c-ntexta-eof t!ie Organs of the one and net r. 

- r.-er. A round Pore (for inlhnce) receive 1 ; 
ccerv.l Bod. eatily, but a triangular one with ciiu:- 
caity, ire. For the fame reafon in Fevers when tie 
contexture of the Organ is diforder'd what formed* 
: if. pleas'd it will then be ungrateful. — As for Twice.; 
cr the Set -e of Feeling. it depends upon the immediate 
contact of the Object. j 

jr-i.i.S. We come now to the Intellect or Rational Far.' 
Its property is to think, apprehend, and reafon, _ when 
the Senfe ftrikes it. It conlifts of the moft iubnW 
imooth and round Bodies, than which nothing « 
be fwifeer; whence tis that it thinks and performs 
its office with an unimaginable celerity. That part 
of the Soul that retains to the Intellect is lb inn> 
raatrly and infeparably coherent and co-exritent 
that part of the Body where Cogitation is perform* 
that tis only affected with what takes place in w 
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Part. So that we may take the Intellect to be one 
nature made up of that Portion of the Soul and that 
Parc of the Body. The InteMl partakes of Life 
more perfectly than the Soul, becaufe it can fublifl 
and preferve Life after the Limbs and a great Part of 
the Soul are cut off. The Heart or the middle of the 
Brealt is the Seat of the IntelleU. As the Eye fees by 
the influx of Imag-S, fo is the Intellect determin'd 
to think by the fame influence. Only the little Images 
are much Subtiler than thofe which affect the Eye; 
as being qualified to penetrate thro' the Body, and 
adapted to the Contexture of the Intellect. So that 
when we think of a Lion, for indance, the Image of 
a Lion glides into our mind; And the thought of a 
Centaur ariles from the joynt Prefentation of the 
image of a Man, and that of a Horfe, which by rea- 
fon of their Subtilty are notdiftinguifh'd, but efteem'd 
one Image. Tho’ there are Images of all forts flying 
about every where, yet many of 'em pafs unthoughc 
cf, and (for the molt part) thofe only move the mind, 
which her felf takes notice of. So that a particular 
intenfenels of mind is requifite to a diftinft apprehen* 
(ion. If we continue long in the fame thought, we make 
ufe not of one but of many Images fucceeaingin a con¬ 
tinual fluxion, which, when they come in different 
Poftures, the Objeft feems to be mov'd, as in dreams 
dpreafy. 

Cc.'i. esio.j'e, there is another part of the Irrational 
foil, t/i. tint in which the / flections cr Paffions sr 
are feared. Some Aiferlinns f-wn-v S:»fi and are pro- 3r ‘" 
fac’d in the Organs of Sefe. Ct.hers retain to Opi- 
: "b;, and are p;edited in the Bread. The Principal 
Pillions are and Ple.:f:i;e. The Affection of P-un 
‘•«m; to be firfir produc’d, bec.uie the continual Mo¬ 
tion of the Principles of the Lodv, cccaficr.s the Ad¬ 
dition or Detection, Conjunbtion and Disiunition 
of Parts, which rending to a removal from the na 
toral State, occaiions Grief or Pain, hereupon enfue? 

2 de.'ire of exemption from that Pi!*, which obtain'd 
tacires Plczfmc. So that Pkafitre had revet been, if 
-La:;? dia not go before. Eating, for inf fence, and 
Unnking are only a Pleafure in in far as they ftippiy 
l joat the intrinfick heat had ccnfum’d, and reftorf 
’f'-’tfs ro their natural State. Accordingly, we 
H h 2 fee, 
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lee, Drinking withourthirfty, and Eating with¬ 
out hunger, are nor yveatant. To Plv.dure and Pain 
we may tack Dffae or I Ml and Aver fair, of which all 
the other Affctiicns are but i'ubordinate kinds dillin- 
guifli d by the Intervention of Opinion. Some Deft-a 
are excited by a r.eceffiry of Nature, as that of Eat¬ 
ing : Some are natural but not neccffary, being 
grounded upon Opinion fuitable to the defign of Na¬ 
ture, fuen aie thole of delicate and nice Food; and 
forne again are altogether Vain, owing their original 
to Opinion alone, without any impullive indigency oi 
Nature, as a detire of Statues, Ornaments, Cm, 
Pie.’.jure is accompany d with a Dilatation or Exalta¬ 
tion of tnc Soul which upon that occalion is gently 
and agreeably ftruck by the Images of the Good 
tlaing that affefts it. On the other hand in P.iin 
the Soul is contracted, becaufe the form of a painful 
thing confifts of little Bodies which like Darts or 
Needles prick the Soul together with the Organ, 
upon which fire retires to the very center where the 
Intellect is feared. 

lY.mury \Y hen the Soul moves the Body or any of its Mem- 

hers, lhe do's it bv the impulfe of the Will, which is 
directed by the Uielletl, when aftebted by the Images 
of things. The Will llrikes that part of the Soul to 
which ris joi n'd, ar.d that part (trikes the reft that are 
dill js d all over the body ; upon which the whole body 
is inov d. We Hull not think it ilrange that the fub- 
tiic Bodies, of which the mind confifts fhouldbe able 
to wield fo great a weight as the whole Fabrick of the 
Body ; if we conhder the influence of wind upon 
Mbps, and the force of fmall Bullies. The molt con- 
fidcrable morion relating to the Body, is that of the 
T call d The Tor.gne is qualified by 

its frame to break and mouid the Air, which when 
breath d forth with Violence makes a Sound. The 
w.o.t breathing Animals have this Power of the 
Tngtte ; yet in M*n tis both mote powerful and more 
flexible, and affords a greater variety of articulate 
IfW.u. Sounds to expreis the Paffrons of the mind. Before 
the Invention of Names, Menfignified the Affection 
cr Motion anting from the Images of things prefented 
t. their View, by fquetzingthe Air out of their Mouths 
in a peculiar Manner. Thefe Sounds became Names ; 

which 
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which were different according to the variety of the 
Motion or Apprehenfion of Burtons, efpecially thofe 
who liv'd in different Climates and ‘Countries. But 
in one Society, the inhabitants by degrees fingled ouc 
inch of thefe different Words’as by common confent 
they thought molt proper to fignifie the thing pre- 
lented, and lb lunk the Variety occafion'd by the vari¬ 
ous motions of men's minds. So that upon the whole 
Names feem originally to be the effeft of Nature 
rather than Inftirution; and to owe their fir ft Birth 
to a natural impulfion, as well as Coughing, Sneez¬ 
ing, &c. 

Before we take our leave of this Subject (viz. Aai- s ■■■'!>■ 
m/sj twill be proper to fpeak of the Intermi'lnn <ff 
Senle call'd Sleeps and the Extinction of Senle call'd 
Death, As Sente proceeds from the Soul, lb Sleep 
conltlts in fuch a difturbance and overpowering of the 
Soul, that a great part of it is difpersd, and what 
rennins is oppreis'd like lire under afhes, rill it be 
Itirr'd up into a new Flame. 1 his difturbance and 
oppreffton may be occafion'd partly by the Air which 
palling continually thro' the internal Vacuities of the 
Body, puts its firft principles into dilbrder, throwing 
out fome, and crowding up others; and partly by 
the particles of Food which are yet more capable to 
difturb the Elements after they are receiv'd in the 
Veins. In Sleep the ftibtile Images of innumerable 
things floating in the Air, penetrate into the Bread, 
where the Mind refides, as well us when we are 
awake; and fo occafion Dreams, which we take for D t 
true Representations, becaufe our Sends being Itupi- 
fied and our Memory laid a (hep, there's nothing to 
convince us of our Error. In regard the frequent 
iuiprefllon of a thing in the mind leaves very open 
Paffages, which are apt to receive the fame images 
when we are alleep; it happens that we dream moft 
of what we are ofteneft converfant in when awake. 

In like manner the Intrinficalmorionsof Third open the 
paffages into which the Images of Drink eafily in¬ 
sinuate, and fo ftrike the mind as if we were actually 
prinking. If many Images of the fame thing crowd 
in upon us, they excite great Morions of the Mind 
and fometimes of the Body. As for Death, 'tis not 
Mly an interruption, but a total Privation of Senle, 

H h 3 occafion’d 
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occalion’d by the departure of the Soul. The Sou' 
(with the mind its infeparable Companion) is ciliipaed 
into the little Elements of which it confilb, that dit- 
iipation being very eafy by reafon of its extream fub- 
tilty. Its diffolution is plainly prov'd from its having 
a beginning. Some indeed make it Eternal; but they 
can never explain how an immortal thing fhould be 
joynd to a mortal; or how a thing can indure for 
ever that is not either folid as an Atom, or intangible as 
Vacuum , or nncapable of removing into any other 
place, as the uAverfe. Howabfurdlydo tome imagine 
a Iwarm of Souls pre-exiftent to Bodies flying up hv> 
do > n like Shadows and choofinc the r own bodily ha¬ 
bitation. Some vainly alledge that Souls (hift beds?, 
tho at the fame time we fee the Lyons always fierce, 
the Harts always timorous, Children always Fools, oV. 
We find the Soul grows and decays with the body rs 
being divided and diffusd thro every part of it; and 
upon the approach of Death it fhrinks at the thoughts 
of leaving its habitation. Now if the Soul were 
undiffoluble, how could that be 5 The Soul there¬ 
fore begins and ends with the Body. And the fame 
is the Condition of the Mind ; for we fee it influenc'd 
by difeafes, and reliev'd by Medicine. Drunkennefs, 
Epileptics and Doatage are fufficient;. proofs of its 
Mortality. So that after death all returns to its firft 
Principles ; and the Apprehenfion of future Tor¬ 
ments is vain and groundlefs. 


of Sufi- Having difpatch d inferiour Things, we come to 

T-;r:bir.£>. Thofe above; upon which we muft nuke conjectures 
conformable to fuch things as are done among us; 
remembring ltill that tbofe Superior things may be 
done feveral ways, and are not ty'd up tothenecellity 
of oneway. This caution muft ftillbe kept in vie.v 
left upon the difeovery of any weaknefs in one exp!i 
cation, we be tempted to diicontinue the purfuit ct 
another natural caufe, and have recourfe to the Divine, 
which is uncapable of trouble or care. The Superior 
CehBial. things are either Celeftial or Aereal. The Cckjfc- 
are the Stars. By the Aereal we mean Clouds, Light 
nine, Rain, and whatever is generated in our Air. 
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The Stars (as I intimated above) were produc’d by star:. 

;he Convolutions and _ Coagmentations of Atoms, 
some of ’em are more fiery than others, particularly 
l the Sun; but they do not leem to be pure Fire., but 
I rather, mixt Concretions, to which Fire is annex’d. 

Feihaps they are fmooth glafiy Dilhes, refle&ingthe 
Light of the bright fiery Particles that come from the 
Ethereal Region, and light upon them; or elfe kind- 
ltd Clouds, or hollow Diflies, containing Fire within 
era, and darting out Light through little Holes. To 
itlert that the Scars are Animate or Divine, is ridicu¬ 
lous; for though they have Animals of their own, as 
well as the Earth, yet they are not Animals tliemielves, 
no more than it; and their incellant Circumvolutions 
are inconlillent with the Nature of a God- Some 
Stars are Fix'd , oblerving the lame Polition with re- 
!p:cf to one another; and feme are Err atukat Planets, 
which vary their Polition towards one another. There 
may be many Ctules of this Diverfity. Perhaps ’tis 
owing <o the Equality or Inequality of the-Spaces 
through which they move. The Magnitudeof the Sun ^ . r - 
and Stars, conlider’d as to ks, is the lame as it appears K 
to be; for the Senfes are not deceiv’d. The real and 
intrinfick Magnitude may be either greater, Idler, or 
equal to the Appearance. As a diltant Liglit appe=rs 
greater than it is in the Night-time, and lelfer in the 
Day-time, and the fame Light feen near at Hand, ap¬ 
pears in its juft Bignels. But after all, the jult Mag¬ 
nitude cannot be much different from the Apparent; 
for at what Diftance foever we perceive the Heat of 
any Fire, at the fame time its juft Form appears. Be- 
lides, the Circumference of the Moon, Sun, t ire. are 
very diftindtly and exactlyreprefented us; whereas, if 
their Diftance made any great Alteration in their ap¬ 
parent Magnitude, their Circumferences would ap¬ 
pear confus d. Nay, their very Colour appears to us 
as tis naturally, and why not their due Magnitude, 
which does not fo foon difappear as the other ? The Ft- 
litre of the Stars feems to be Globoos, fo that they may 
be either Cones, Cylinders, Dilhes. or Plates, &c. 

As tor the Motion of the Stars; either the whole Hea- f . 
ven being folid, turns round and carries them about' 3 1 
with it, like Nails fatten'd in it; or elfe the Heaven 
ftands ftill, as a fluid or pervious Thing, and they 
H h 4 move 
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move through it. The Motion of Heaven may be 
owing to a Two-fold extrinlecal Air, one prtlfing 
from above, and driving it towards, the Weft, the 
other lifting it up as it were, and carrying it on with 
an oppofite Motion to the former, which prefleson all 
Sides, and fixes the Poles. If the Motion be in the 
Stars themfelves, it may be occtfion'd by a great Com¬ 
pany of little Bodies, diffufing themfelves, and for¬ 
cing their Paffage through the Air, which receiving 
this Shock, hurries the Stars along with it. Perhans 
the Intriniick Fire of every Star being pent up c!o!:, 
turns round in quell of a vent. All thele Things are 
polTible; but tts a piece of vain Qftentation to alien 
any thing abfolutely upon thefe Heads. Some Stars 
out-run others, perhaps becaufe fome move more (low¬ 
ly Wellward than others, and fo are carried looner 
Eaftward by the general Diurnal Motion; or beciufe 
fome have a longerCourfe to perform than others. The 
Sun, Moon and Planets move in a fpiral Line, li¬ 
mited fy theSolftices, either becaufe that lort of Mo¬ 
tion was at firft impreffed upon 'em, or becaufe the 
Obliquity of Heaven did in Procefs of time oblige 'em 
to it, or by Reafon that the Air, by vertue of its Den- 
fity, Coldnefs, &c. pulhes'em to one fide or t'other, 
or in fine, becaufe their Aliment is conveniently rang d 
all along that Way, kindling backwards, and failing 
Ttcir Ri- forwards. Therifingand fetting of the Stars may hap- 
jing and pen, either by their Appearance above, and Occulta- 
smug, tion below the Earth; or by the Influence ot l'ome 
Medium (perhaps the Sea) rhat kindles 'em in the Eall 
quarter, and extinstuilhes’em in 'he Weft, juft as fome 
Wells extinguifh Tapors; and others (for Inftance, 
that of Efirus) raife them to a Flame. Or, per¬ 
haps, new Suns and Stars, &c. may be produc'd even 
Day by a Combination of feveral Fires and Seeds 
Fire in the Eaft, juft as Trees by a Confluence of Seed:, 
Ti: produceLeaves and Fruits at certain Seafons-As for the 

mau length inequality of Days and Nights, it miy happen Three 
°,7 *** Ways: i. The Sun may move falter or flower, ac- 

:>s " cording to the length of the Courfe he runs upon the 
Ztdioc\, for when he declines from the Equinocfo 
Points to the North or South, he by that Means adds 
as much to one Part, as he takes from the other. 
2. Perhaps the A-ther is groffer in fome Places, and 
- • retard: 
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retards the Motion of the Sun more than in other 
Places. 3. Perhaps the Seeds of Pire combine fooner 
or later, according to the Seafon, towards the Pro¬ 
duction of the Sun and Stars. Though the Sun en¬ 
lightens and warms 1'uch a vaft Space,yet ‘tis not exhau- 
Ited; perhaps became the Seeds of Heat flow into it 
from all the Parts of the World, or becaufethe Air is 
of fuch a Nature as to be ealily kindled by a little 
Light, diffus’d Iromthe Sun, as a Field of Corn is let 
on hire byoneSpark. The relt of the'Stars may ei¬ 
ther have an inherent Light, or borrow it from rhe 
Sun ; for either of thefe Suppofals is conhftent with 
the Phenomena. As for the Changes, increafe and ^ c ;,, x , 
Decreafeof the Moon, we may either ftppofe that ga 
New Moons of fcveral Forms and Figures, are pro- Mm. 
due d every Day; or that fome opacous Body rolls 
conllantly about her, and by its various lnterpolitions, 
makes various Occupations> or that one part of the 
Moon is bright, and another dark, lb that when Hie 
turns her Body about, (he difeovers alternately more 
or Ids of each Part; or elfe, that lhe receives Light 
from the Sun, and as lhe removes from him, fhews 
more and more of her illuminated Face to us, but 
Ihews lefs and lefs when lhe approaches to him. The 
Spots in the Moon may proceed either from the Vari¬ 
ety of her Parts, or from the lnrerpolition of lome 
dusky perforated Body, that continually adheres to it. 

The Eclipfes of the Sun and Moon, which ftrike lo Eclipfa. 
great a Terror into the Minds of ignorant Men, may 
proceed from feveral Caufes. The Interpolition of the 
Moon between us and the Sun, and of the Earth be¬ 
tween the Sun and the Moon, is no impoffible thing. 

Perh-ps fome opacous Body moves along with the 
Sun, as well as the Moon, and at certain Times comes 
underneath ’em, and intercepts their Light. Or fome 
Medium through which they pats, may extinguifh 
their Fire, which a fucceeding Medium may renew. 

As for the periodical Order of EcJipfes, they may be 
carried on after the fame manner as the VicilTirudes of 
Sealons. Some Attribute the change of the Air to tire 7^ p. r . 
riling and fetting of certain Stars. But they may be sigufam- 
rather Signs than Caufes of a Mutation, that owes its mtj Stan 
Original to another Caule; juft as fome Fowls, repair¬ 
ing to certain Climates, are a lign of a particular 
Sealer), 
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Seafon, though they have no Hand in producing u 
Befides thefe Stars, which conllantly appear in Hea 
ven, there are others all d Comets, or Sulfa Cmm, 
from along Train, like Hair, that accompanies 'em! 
Thefe appear for feme time only, and then disappear. 
Their Appearance may be occalion’d by Fire, kindled 
in the Superiour Regions, and nouriih d and inovd 
according to the Abundance or Difpoiition of theirM .t- 
ter. There are other Stars, call d Falling-Stars, which 
vanifli almoftalsfoon as thev appear, fhefe may ei¬ 
ther be Pieces broken* off from the true Stars, or ? 
Confluence of ignitying Atoms. In fine, all their 
Things may happen feveral Ways, which are all con¬ 
formable to the Phenomena that appear, and thole 
who difpute againft Things apparent, can never par¬ 
take of true Tranquility- 

To difmil's the Superiour or Celeftial Bodies, and 
take a view of the Aereal Meteors that lie nearer the 
Earth. We Anil begin with the Clouds, which may 
owe their being either to theAccumulation and Thick- 
ning of the Air, or to a Conjun&ion of Atoms co¬ 
hering mutually, and forming firft little Clouds, ci 
which the greater ones conftft. Thefe firft little Com¬ 
pounds are fofubtile, that they efcape the Sight, till 
they are a little condens'd, at which time they appear 
at the Tops of Hills, in the form of Smoak. Per¬ 
haps the Clouds are produc'd by the Effluviums and 
Exhalations of Earth and Water; it being evident 
that thefe fend forth Vapours in great Abundance, 
Wind may be caus’d by many Atoms, or little Bodie; 
crowding into a narrow Vacuum, and joftling one 
another. Or we may imagine its caute to be the Agi¬ 
tation of the Air, by the Exhalations of Earth and 
Water, and the Preffure of the Sun. Prejlers ms) 
proceed from the Depreflton of a Cloud driven dow; 
by much Wind, caufing upon the Land Whirlwind) 
and upon the Sea, Whirlpools. There are fiery Pjt 
jiers , not much different from Thunder. Noe 
Thunder proceeds from the Evolution, Accenfion, am 
breaking of Clouds, fweffing with fiery Atoms. Tha 
Tounder is fiery, is manifelt from its burning of Hoc 
fes, and leaving behind it a Sulphureous Smell. Tha 
tis senerated in the Clouds, is plain from the Darkncl 
o 
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cl the Sky that preceeds it. That Clouds contain 
-any Seeds of Fire, is evident from the Variety of 
the Exhalations, that give 'em a Being, part of 'em 
being fiery, as well as watry, C rc. not to mention that 
the Clouds mull needs receive many things from the 
Beams of the Sun. As for the Accenfion and break- 
ing of Clouds, we may imagine that a Wind, mixing 
with the Seeds of Fire in the Bolom of a Cloud, cau- 
lesa rapid Whirling; that this violent Motion raifes 
an intenfeHeat; and that the Fire being thm dilated 
oy the Wind, breaks through theCloud with great Vi¬ 
olence, and lb makes a Noife and Lightning. By this 
and leveral other Ways may v/e imagine the Fire to be 
kindled, and the Thunder produc'd. In Summer and 
V inter there is notfo much Thunder as in the Spring 
ad Autumn ; becaufe the Seeds of Fire are fcanty in 
Winter, and in Summer the Heaps and Blafts of 
Clouds are not fo frequent. As for the Swiftnels of 
Thunder, the Violerce of its Stroak, its Penetration 
cl V alls, melting of Metals in a Moment,©v. thefe 
will appear to be r.o Miracles, if we confider the Vio¬ 
lence of the Eruption, the tenuity and quick Motion 
of thefe little Bodies, and their mighty Force encreas’d 
very much by Motion and Gravity. The Thunder¬ 
clap may be occalion'd by the rolling of Wind within 
the Cavities of Clouds, as when we roll any thing in 
ordinary Veffels; or by the rending of the Cloud, 
and in a Word, by many other Means, which are obvi¬ 
ous to thofe who adhere to Things apparent, and are 
able to underiland what lilies with theta We come 
next to Watery Concretions, fomeof which continue 
™d, and lome acquire a Solidity by the 1 mpredion of 
Cold. Of the fo mer Clais are Rain and Den. As Rmn. 
tor Rain, let’s conlider, that there are Seeds of Water 
difpers’d through the Bodies of all Clouds, the Moi- 
fiure of Rivers and Seas being a great ingredient in 
tneir Coni politico ; now thele Seeds may fall out in 
Drops, either when being thinner than ordinary, they 
are Iqueea d by rubbing upon one another, or prels'd 
by the Wind ; or when being thicker than ordinary, 
in?v are rarify’d and chang'd by Keat or Wind, fo as to 
jUtrertheir Moifture to drop out. Dew may be made D.w 
by tne Concourfe of little Bodies in the Air, qualified 
Generation. The watery Concretions, th t 
become 
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become folid by the Influence of Cold, are HbV, 
fj t ,l Sty tv and F'oft. Hail may proceed from a cold Wind 

prefling theDrippingsof the Clouds on all Tides, which 
S*i*. orhsrwife would go into Rain. Snow mav owe its G;- 
ing cochin Water, pourd out of i'ome Clouds fit tor 
the purpofe, fo as to froth, which in the very Motion 
is congealed by fotne more vehement Cold in the low- 
FrA. er darts of the Clouds. Frojt may be look'd upon as j 
Coagulation of the Drops of Dew, proceeding from 
the cold Temperament of the Air. As for the R.tin- 
Rttnnw. t i s either the moill Air. Ihining bv the onpoftte 

Splendor of the Sun; or a particular Conjunttionoi 
Light and Air, naturally qualified for covering its 
neighbouring Parts wichfuch particular Colours. Tis 
round, becaufe tis only feen at a Dillance every way 
equal, or becaufe the Atoms carry d out of the Air in¬ 
to the Cloud, are fo compel! d, that every Concretion 
tnadeof 'em, is form'd into this Roundnek. What 
Haiti. wecilIaH«/«, is madsabout the Moon, perhaps by 
the carrying up towards the Moon a fort of Air that 
has a (mail Tin&ure of Cloudinefs, which is (b fitted, 
though not abfolutely difpers’d, by the Effluxions de¬ 
riv'd from her, that they a (fume the Form of a Clou¬ 
dy Circle. 

Before we take leave of this Subjeft,‘twill be proper 
to havelome regard to Auernal Places, (fo call'd from 
their Pernicioufnefc to Birds that fly over 'em) and Pc- 
Avrmal JMence. As tor Ajirnal Places, let's call to Mind, 
Pious. t ' n i C the Earth contains a'l forts of Bodies, foine iuit- 
able, and Tome pernicious to the Natures of Animals; 
that fuch is the Variety of the Contexture o' Ani¬ 
mals, that what cheri(he$ one, will kill another; that 
fome Placesof the Earth have ftrong Sulphureous Ex¬ 
halations, and noifome Vapours, which infect the Air. 
Now, when Birds fl/ over fuch Places, they become 
ftupify'd, and fall down dead, either becaufe thefe Ex¬ 
halations are unluitable to their Contexture, orbecaul: 
the force of the Vapours cleaves the Air between the 
Birds and the Earth, fo that the/ fall by their own 
P:pln:t. Weight, for want of a Support. Peflilence arifes molt 
frequently from the Air, its being infected with Va¬ 
pours arifing from the Earth, when putrify'd by un- 
feafonable Rains or Heats. That the Air is affected 
by the Exhalations of the Earth, is manifeft from the 
Diteak: 
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Difeafes peculiar to fome Countries, #nd from its fen- 
lible difference experienc'd by all Travellers. The Air 
thus infe&ed, propagates the Infection; for the little 
Bodies of the Poifonous Vapor dofo diforder the Con¬ 
texture of thofe of the Air, that it gives them a Form 
like that of its own. juft as Fire infinuating into 
’Aood, converts all its Parts into a new Fire like it 
fcif. And as Fire runs with a fwift Motion through a 
litue Wood; fo this Peftilential Vapour creepeth for¬ 
wards by Degrees, advancing as the Parrs of the Air 
ire gradually transform'd. * 

Thus much for Phvfiology; the Knowledge of MORAL 
which is very ufeful, lince without it we cannot rid pniLO- 
our (elves of Perturbation and Fear, of the Awe and SOPHY. 
Terror that fuperiour Things and common Accidents 
are apt to produce, when their Caufes are not trac’d. 

But the principal parr of all' Philolophy is Ethic^ ov 
Murals, which has a direct regard to the End of Life , 
i.e. Felicity. T his Science points to the true Felicity, 
faiing wherein it confifts; and lays before us the 
Means of attaining and preferving it, namely the Ver¬ 
ms. That molt People are ignorant wherein true 
Felicity ccnfifts, or how ‘tis to becompafs’d, is mani- 
felt; (ince (0 many enjoying Plenty of all Things ne- 
cellary for Life, ate full of Care, and dilquieted with 
1 ear; and in a word, lead a miferable Lire. Now the 
"’ay to avoid thefe Inconveniencies, is to purfue this, 
the higheft pitch of Phitofophy and Wifdom, and 
that without any delay ; for ’tis an unaccountable 
thing in Men, who are not fure of living to Morrow, to 
put off the Attainment of Felicity till then. We 
ought to endeavour to live fo, that we may not repent 
of the time part, and fo enjoy the prelent, as if to 
Morrow did noc concern us; for when we lead need 
ordelire the future time, it overtakes us with an addi¬ 
tional Welcomenefs. To prefent you with a fhort 
view of our Meditations upon this part ofPhilofophy, 

"e (hall treat firft of Felicity, and then of the Means 
hy which’tis attain'd. 

Felicity is term'd the End, as being the extream and . 
greateft Good, for the fake of which all other goed F ‘‘j‘ F 
things are coveted, There are Two States of Felicity ; 
one Supream, unalterable, and incapable of Intenfion ' 
cr Remiffion, in which the greateft of Goods are 
enjoy’d; 
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enjoy'd , and no ill is fear'd; the other Snhthenc : 
capable of the Addition or Detraction of Pleafur; 
in which very many goods and very few ills arcin' 
joy'd, and in which we live as Sweetly, Quietly, a ,j 
Conftantly, as the Company, Courier of Life, Conlii- 
tution of Body, Age. and other Circumftances vj 
allow. The former State is peculiar to God. Men 
are capable only of the latter; for the happind's of 
Men conhllsin being free from thofe ills wherewith 
they mi^ht have been afflifted, and enjoying the great- 
eft goods that their Condition admits of. So that a 
wife Man when tortur'd will yet be happy ; for tho 
he is affeded with Pain, yet confidering the nectinty 
of Suffering, he do's not inflame it with impatience, 
but rather mitigates it with a conlhncy of mind, and 
injeys all the happinefs that's compatible with thole 
Circumftances, Not that a wife Man ought to rielire 
Pain and Torture; but only when they come, h; bean 
'em conftantly, and even commends and approve-, em, 
in as much as they give him occafion to plealb hirr.ielt 
Ctnfi?.: in in his own conftancy. As for what we call Plefoq 
PInjure, tho' fome have a miftaken notion of it; yet his cer¬ 
tain that all felicity conhfts in it. In order to ex¬ 
plain and confirm this Affertion, we mull fliew that 
Pleafure is in its own Nature Good, as its Contrary, 
Pain, is in its own nature ItL \\ hatever delighted] 
and allures the Appetite, is Good; and whatever is 
unpleafant and the objtcl*of averficn, is III. Now 
nothing is lov'd more :i ai Pie fore ; nothing avoided 
more than Pam. "I is true we fometimes fhun Plea- 
lure for the fake of fome occafional Pain retaining 
to it, and purfue Pain for fome Pleafure accidentally 
joyn'd to it. But no man fhuns Pleafure as Pleafure, 
or purfues Pain as Pain. Tho’ all Pleafure is Coed, 
and all Pain Iil, we ought not at ail times to court 
thatcr avoid this-- For there are fome things which 
procure Pleafure, and at the fame time bring along 
w ; th them Pain far greater than the Pleafures their- 
felves; and upon fuch occafions 'tis expedient to ab- 
ftain from fome Pleafures, left they prove the occa- 
cafion of our incurring more grievous Pains. This 
premis'd, we conclude that Pleafure is the EfTentc 
of Felicity, being the Beginning as well as the End of 
a happy Life, and the Standard from which we tafc 
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the Meafures of Eledf ion and Averfion. Tis the be¬ 
ginning of a happy Life, the firft and connatural 
goad, or the firft thing fuitable and convenient to 
Nature. For every Animal from its very Birth re- 
joyces in Pleafure as the greateft good, and avoids it as 
the greateft evil. And as "tis the firft thing convenient 
to Nature, fo 'tis the laft of Exfetibles or the End 
of Good things. For we defire all things for the fake 
of Pleafure, and Pleafure only for it felf; for who 
ever demanded a Reafon why we would be pleas’d i 
Farther, if you take away from a happy Life , its 
Siveetnefs and Pleafure, what notion can we have of 
either Divine or Humane Felicity, which only differ in 
this, that the one admits of the intenfion or remillton 
of Pleafure, and the other do's not i Suppofing there¬ 
fore Felicity to confift in Pleafure, our next Enquiry 
mult be, what fore of Pleafure this is: For there are 
Two kinds of Pic a foe ; One in Station or Reft, be¬ 
ing a calmnefs and immunity from Trouble and 
Grief; the Other in Motion, confifting in an agree¬ 
able Titillation, as Ghdnefs, Eating, Drinking, &c. 

■Ve affert therefore that Felicity confifts in the firft » indi- 
.:nd of Pleafure, which can be no other than In - lence and 
dolence of Body and Tranquillity of Mind. Tis Jrarfu- 
not the Pleasures of luxurious Perfons or the agree- l,t 3- 
- b!e Titillation of theSenfrs; ’tis not the lnjoyment of 
• omen, or the nicety of Eating and Drinking, 

G'.at makes a happy Life: But Realon with Sobriety 
and a ferene Mind, expelling the Opinions that dif- 
qaiet the Mind, and tracing tiic juft caufes of Eleftion 
•!iJ Averfion. For ’tis only the Stable Pleafure that 
Nature purities as her End ; the Moveable Pleafures 
are only coveted as means conducing to the Stable ; 

■or inftance, we Eat and Drink in order to avoid the 
Trouble and Inconvenience that Hunger and Thirft 
occafions; and in the removal of Pain and Trouble 
does Stable Pleafure confift. Thofe who live inconfi- 
derately andintemperatelymay debauch Nature; but 
while Nature is our Guide all our aim is to avoid the 
°eing pain’d in Body, or troubled in Mind, and we 
defire no moveable Pleafure fo long as its want ex¬ 
cites no Pain in us. It follows therefore that the 
■tote which infues upon the removal of Pain, is the 
hiaheft Pitch of Pleafure, which may be vary’d and 
diftingufh’d 
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diftinguilh’d but not increas’d and amplified. And 
the Privation of Pain, K-ing a thing that we rejoyce 
at, is not any middle Thing between Pleafure and 
Pain, but Pleafure properly fo call'd. Some obyct 
that this Indolency is a lazy fort of Pleafure like the 
Condition of one that Sleeps. But they do not con- 
fider that this Pleafure is Af'ive, being a State in 
which all the Aftions of Life are Pleafar.tly and 
Sweetly perform’d. To conclude, 'tis plain that the 
abfolute good of human Nature is contain’d in the 
Peace of the Soul and the Body. If the Body be free 
from all Pain, and the Mind from all Perturbation, 
nothing can be added to their Happinefs", external 
Blandifhments may feafon and fweeten the chic: 
Good, but they cannot increaie it. 
o f -h As for the means to procure this Felicity, we mult 
mem it confider that Indolence of Body and Tranquility of 
?rtcvn Fe- Mind are nothing elle but the perfeft health ot the 
‘tun;. whole Man. The difeafes of the Body are the Pro¬ 
vince cf Medicine. However, we ought to alleviate 
them by Temperance and a Patient Fortitude, 
dering that if Great, they muft be Short, if Long, 
Light. The D feafes or the Mind are cur’d by i'L'j- 
fophy ) and are much wrrfe and more pernicious than 
thofe of the Body becaufe the diftemper’d mind is the 
only judge of 'em; nor to mention that the Body is 
only lenfible of the prefent, whereas the Mind is alfo 
fen (able of what's pall and future; and as its pleafure 
is upon that fcore greater, fo is its Pain or Trouble. 
The two Principal Difeafes of the Mind are Dejirc and 
Fear, upon which Difcontent, Trouble and other At- 
fettions infue. The Remedies which Philofophy 
applies upon this occafion are Venues, which being 
deriv’d from Reafon and General Prudence eafily exptl 
the Vices or Difeafes of the Mi id. Reafon, theSouice cf 
Vcrtue,is that faculty which judges and reafons in things 
of Aftion, the objefts of Eleftion or Averfion. It 
may be either Right or Wrong. Right Reafon is founded 
upon Experience and Sedulous Oblervation. In fpeaking 
of Eleclive or Rejecting Reafon, I take for granted, 
we have within us a faculty that's free to choole 
or avoid what Reafon pronounces Good or Evil. Ex¬ 
perience and Common Senfe prove that nothing is 
worthy of praile or difpraife, but what is done freely, 
volun- 
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Voluntarily, and by E left ion- Tis a flaring piece 
of Injuftice to fet up Fate as an Everlafting Lord and 
Tyrant over our Necks, compelling us with a rigid 
necefficy to all the aftions of our Life. In things void 
of Reafon, fome effefts may be in fome Meafure 
neceflary; but in man indow’d with Reafon, no 
necdlity can’take place as far as he makes ufe of that 
Reafon. Fortune likewife has fome hand in human 
Affairs, but fo as not to link FreewiQ direfted by 
Reafon. In fine, whatever good or ill there is in 
human Aftions, it depends only upon this, That a 
man doth it knowingly or willingly and freely. For 
which reafon, we ought to accuftom our felves to ufe 
right reafon, and to bend the free will to that which 
itreprefents as truly Good, i.e. that which produces 
Plealure without anv appendage of Trouble and Pain: 

For therein confifts the difpoficion of the Mind?, 
call'd Venue. All Vertue relates either to the Govern- ^ r . BJ 
ment of our felves or of others. That which relates 
to ourfelves is commonly diltinguifh'd into Tempe- 
r «and Fortitude-, and that which ha a reference to 
others is ftyl'd Juftice: But both thefe joyn'd toge¬ 
ther go by the Name of Prudence. So that Vertue in 
general is commonly diftinguilh’d into Prudence, 
Temperance, Fortitude , and Juftice. From thefe Ver- 
!*« which are perpetual and immortal Goods, 'tis 
impoflible to feparate a happy Life j for whoever lives 
prudently, temperately, valiantly and juftly, mull 
needs live pleafantly, Whereas all other things, be¬ 
ing frail and mortal, are feparable from trpe and con- 
rant Pleafure. They are likewife neceflarily con¬ 
ned to one another; not only as they all cohere 
with a happy Life, but in as much as Prudence in¬ 
dexes all the reft as their Head or Spring. Notwith¬ 
standing their mutual Connexion they are not all 
Nral, neither are their oppofite Vices equal. For 
Ne men are more prudent than others; fome more 
F^mperare than others j fome can live upon lefs than an 
r o| us for a Meal, others are not arriv'd at that 
Fitch of Temperance. And as for Vices, who can 
pretend that a Man's beating his Servant wrongfully 
[san equal oifence with that of beating his Father? 
h'e condemn us for making vertue a means to Plea- 
Ure . meaning the obfeene and luxurious Pleafure: 

I i But 

i 
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But if they mean Felicity or the Living happily, why 
fhould not this be an End or Good Superior to Vertue, 
lince Vertue it felt is fubfervient to it i Tho we 
value Vertue mightily, for linking vain Terrors and 
luperfiuous Delirts, the chief Heads of all grievous 
perturbations, and for reducing the relt of the Af¬ 
fections to a Mediocrity ; Yet we cannot afcribe it la 
much Power as to render a wife Man fre- from all 
Paffion or Affection, as if he fhcuid not Grieve, 
Weep, and Sigh at the Death of Friends, and frouid 
forget aDSenie, as it were, ot Humanity, Certainly, 
a total exemption from Grief mull proceed from 
fome greater ill, from craelt and immoderate Am¬ 
bition of vain Glory, and a kind of Madnefs. So 
that it feems much better to feel fome Palfioii, fuch 
as affects perfons touch’d with Love and Tendernels, 
than to be wife at that unaccountable rate. 

r-aa’-xf.- To Treat of every Vertue in Particular, frudmt 
alone includes all Vertue. It governs all the Aft ions 
and Accidents of Life, fo as to direft it to Happintis 
or Plealure, As Medicine is only valued for the lake 
of Health ; fo Prudence is only defil ’d as the Art by 
which Plealure is fought and obtain'd. It not only 
.nurds the body, but expels fadnefs and fear from the 
Mind. It cuts off all vanity and error, reprefTes the 
inlatiable Defires that render the Life bitter and often- 
tentimes fubverr whole Kingdoms It refcues ns 
from the Violence of Lull and Fears, teaches us to 
brook th“.injuries of Fortune, and chalks out all[ 
the Paths of Quiet and Tranquility. By loppinfj 
off vain defires, a prudent man conrrafts himfelt 
within neceffarics, which are fo few and fmall, that 
hardly anv Fortune can Snatch them from him- Or, 
it anv thing happens contrary to his expectation 
and drfigns, he is lenlible that no humane Sagacifl 
can foreice or prevent troublefome Accidents; aerf 
reckons iiimlelf happier in being with well order d if* 
Ton Unformnare, chan with inconfideration Fortuna# 
Mow fm.iinuch as Piudence may be confidered er- 
rhf a; i: governs o:r--feives , or a Family, or a G ;,; 
ns ©ffii.gni/hM into Piiv.ttc , Domejiidi andO'- 1 - 

_n... I J >-f r, :fUe-::e confiils in a Man’s having ins Cmf 
and orate alavavs m V ;e\v, and accomodating all 
chS 
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Aftions of Life to his chief Deficit, uz. Indolence 
and Tranquillity. This bein^ the fixt end and frope 
of Life tnLift always be before a prudent Man's Eyes. 

Without this (teddy view he may ftep afide to purfne 
or Hie things in Inch a manner, as is not correfpon- 
dent to his own Scheme. Being acquainted with the 
narrow bounds and demands of Nature, he will not 
tear poverty or want of the neceffaries of Life: And 
if thefefhould happen to be wanting, (which happens 
very feldorn) lie will fupply his wants from the 
Eftates of others by choofing an Employment not mif- 
becoming VVifdom. Fortho'a Philofopher that lias 
a fjfficient competency ought not to apply himfelf 
to the Acquifition of Wealth and Provifions; yet 
when he wants he ought to take prudent Meafures 
for fupplying himfelf However he ought to be 
contented with the fimpleft and fmalleftThings, that 
being the way to avoid care and trouble; fince a foil i - 
citous acquifition h always attended with trouble, 
and draws the mind off fromufefu! and calm Specu¬ 
lations. In the mean time, the prudent Perfon (till 
confiders his own Genius, and projects what is fnoft 
proper for his own Nature; nothing being a greater 
Enemy to Tranquility and inftrument of Mtfery, than 
ingaging in a courfe of Life iinfuitable to a Man’s 
Temper and natural Genius. An unaftive life is a 
burthen to an Aftive Perfon, a timorous Man Ihould 
avoid a military Life, &c. Since they cannot brook 
fuch courfes of Life, without a reluftance of Nature; 
whereas others of a different Conftitution may. In 
General, a ptudent Man indeavours to the utmoft of 
bis Power to choofe a middling State of Life, equally 
remov’d from the extreams of eminency and mean- 
ntfs; that being the fecureft and quieteft way. He 
lives in a civil Society, neither as a Lion, left he be 
Kick'd our, nor as a Mufhroom left he be catch d in a 
We. Dmcjiic^ rrud:nce is either Conjugal and Domcjhci 
Paternal, or Dominative and Poflefl'or}. As to the firft, 
tisnoWjfdom voluntarily to engage one’s (elfin a 
nizirdous State from which he can never retire. Who 
fin promife to himfelf that his Wife will prove Lov- 
his Children Dutiful; or that the care and incon¬ 
veniences of a married Life will not perplex him or 
uilturb his Tranquility ? Indeed, if a Man cannot 
I i 2 live 
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live Angle without trouble, and knows that he an 
patiently bear with a Crols Wife, Difobedient Chil¬ 
dren, and the cafuai misfortunes of a Family; tis 
lawful for him to marry and beget Children. Some¬ 
times the Ciraimftances of Life , the Influence ot 
Counfel, and the profpeft of lerving one's Country in 
that State, may oblige him to marry. But the Plea 
of propagating the fpecies is very weak; for tho' the 
few wife Men fhould abftain from that imployment, 
there will be enough ftill to marry and procreate. 
If a Man do*s marry, he ought to difpofe his Wife 
to love him, and be a partner in his cares; he ought 
to fhew a natural Love to his Children, and prudently 
teach 'em Obedience to the Laws of their Country, 
and infpire 'em with the Love of Wifdom. The fame 
care he ought to have of his Friends Children, efpe- 
cially if he is Guardian to ’em; there being nothing 
that more becomes a friend, than the aiding the part 
of a Parent to an Orphan needing protection. As 
to nominative Prudence, he ought to behave himfelf 
mildly towards his' Servants and Slaves (a neceflary, 
tho' no very Pleafant pofleflion) forgive the diligent 
and good humour’d, promote and encourage thole 
that are inclin'd to Learning, and chaftife the difobe¬ 
dient and inlolent with a fort of unwillingnels, re- 
membring they are Men. As lor his Eftate, he ought 
without avarice or the immoderate defire of Riches 
to take care it be not confum'd, left want fhould 
diftuib the Tranquility of his Mind. His chiefell 
care ought to be for things requifite to the prevention 
of natural Indigence ; fuch as Corn and Beansi of 
which Fvicuna having good ftore, maintain’d many 
of his good Friends in the time of the fiege of Athens 
when ethers perifh’d for Famine. But befides the 
neceifaries of Life there are other things, which n. 
cording to the Condition of the Perfon, Place, and 
Time, muftbeefteem'd neceflary, and therefore mull 
Cnot be neglefted. Civil Prudence comes next in Or¬ 
der. Upon this Head wc muft call to mind that a 
man ought to cliocle a courle of Life fuitable to his 
Genius- Thcfc who are fond of quiet, free from 
ambition and vanity and fenfibls of the inconveni- 
cies of _ a publick Poft ; ought not to involve them 
felves in publick Affairs without fome urging ne- 
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celfity. An aftive ambitious Man, qualify d for the 
management of publick Affairs, or whofe Birth, For¬ 
tune, and other Opportunities give him an eafy accef- 
lionto publick Gaveri ment - this Man, 1 fay, may 
ftudy to obain what he defires by ferving in a pub¬ 
lick Station, lince quiet and retirement are to him 
matter of trouble and uneafineis. There will always 
be fuch men as dudy to attain a fecure and quiet 
State by excelling in Honour and Dignity. But the 
ivile Man who purfues Security and Tranquility of 
Life by flying the Troubles of a publick Station, 
goes a much nearer way to arrive at his end. By this 
means he quickly obtains that Indo'ence and Com- 
pofure of Mind, which thofe who rule over many 
and polfefs great Treafures defpair ever to arrive ar. 

I efleem it a great happinefs ffaidour Philoiopherl 
that 1 never imbarqu'd in the faftions of the City, or 
ftudy’d to flatter and pleafe the People. When Me- 
trodorus and I liv’d privately in narrow Gardens at 
oblcure Melite , was our happinefs the lefs, that Greece 
had fcarce ever heard of us > However, when necef- 
fity intervenes, the Cafe is alter'd. If a wife Man be 
call'd to ferve his Country in time of need, he would 
be not only inhumane in refilling to benefit many 
when it is in his Power, but likewife injurious to 
himfelf in not promoting the fafety of the Common¬ 
wealth, without which he cannot injoy his defir'd 
Tranquillity. If he be defir'd to make Laws and 
eltablilfi a form of Government, he ought not to de¬ 
cline the Office; knowing thefe to be the inftruments 
of lecurity and quiet, without which we fhould live 
as beads, and lye in danger of being devour'd by one 
another. If he be call’d to govern the Common¬ 
wealth according to the Laws and form of Govern¬ 
ment already edablilh'd, he mud not refill; it; but 
mud have fuch a provident care of all things, that 
things of the greated Confequence be manag'd by his 
advice and conduct without the Intervention of For¬ 
tune ; that the weaker be not opprefs’d by the mere 
powerful, or permitted to want the necelfaries of 
Life with which the others abound; it being the end 
of every Society or Commonwealth, that by mutual 
Alfidance the Lives of all be lafe and as happy as is 
POlfible. If he be call'd to advife or adift his Prince, 
1 i 3 he 
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he will reckon it both honourable and pleafant to 
give rather than receive a benefit, and to oblige 
a Prince who confers fo many Obligations upon 
others. 

The Office of Temperance is to controul the Mind 
in its defires, as that of Fortitude conlifts in exalting 
it when it fears. Temperance is not defir d for its 
own fake, but for its procuring of Pleafure and Peace 
in the Mind. Its amiable quality do s not confift in 
avoiding fome Pleafures, but in preventing the Pain 
that attends unneceffary Pleafure, the avoiding of 
which procures greater Pleafure. Of the Defirts and 
Affections upon which Temperance is employ d fome 
are natural and neceffary, others natural and unne¬ 
ceffary, and others again not natural but Vain; as 1 
intimated above. Thofe <■ ffedtions which inlerr no 
Damage nor Pain,tho'not fa isfied,and yet are accom¬ 
panied with a Vehement keennels, are Vain: For tho' 
they have fome beginning from nature, yet their ex- 
cefs and infatiablenefs is only owing to the vanity of 
Opinions, which render men worfe than bealts that 
are not obnoxious to fucb an exceffive diffufion of 
Appetites. Todifcourfe of Temperance with a par¬ 
ticular reference to fome of the chief H eads of Dejut ; 
we fhall make choice of thefe Affections. Sobriety 
oppolite to the exceflive' defire of Meat and Drink, 
Cor.umr.ee , in op portion to Luff. Mldnefs to Anger. 
AF.de (ij to Ambition. Moderation to Avarice. M- 
diocrit j betwixt Hope and Defpair. Sobriety teaches 
us that nature may be abundantly fatisfied with light 
Things that are to be had every where, fuch as Barley 
Cakes Fruits, Herbs, and Water. Whatever is more 
man this amounts to Luxury, and relates only to the 
Satisfaction of a Defire that is grounded on vain and 
falfe Opinions, which tend neither to the fupplying ot 
any natural defect, nor to the acquifition ot any thing, 
the want of which would damage the Body. Thef 
are four benefits that accrue to us from Sobritt.. 
1. A thin jimpie Diet proutrej and frejerves beak.- 
Sumptuous fealting and variety of Meats begets and 
exafperates dileafts. Particular! v the eating of fielh 
is very prejudicial to the Health, for as abftinen« 
from meat is approved in the recovery of health, 
it ought to be ihe fame ir, preferring it. 2. J( 
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t man vigorous in the Offices ncceprj to Life. It pre- 
erves a (ereniry and acutenels of thought, and keeps 
[be body aclive and hardy: Whereas drunkennefs and 
Dverteeding cloud the Mind, and render the Body un¬ 
active and burthenfome. Simple and (lender food 
with a htmina of fmall Wine or the next Water that 
one comes at, are upon this (core infinitely pleafanter 
w a wife Man than the lufeious and grots Meats that 
burthen the Stomach, and the ftrong Wines that dif- 
order the Mind and cloud the Senfes. 'Tis true this 
[lender diet will not make a Man as ftrong as Mila ; 
but a wife Man (lands in no need of a diftinguifliing 
Strength, lince his bulinefs lies not in ana6live petulant 
kind of Life, but in Contemplation. 3. It gives more 
miiuite Aleuts a better relijh when we happen to meet 
with them. For thofe who are cloy'd with them every 
day are not fenfible of their Sweetnels: fo that if a 
wife Man happens to be prelent atpublick Feafts or 
Spectacles he is more fenfibly affe&ed with them 
than others. Tho' after all. the coarleft Food andDrink 
affords as much Pleafure as the moll delicate. Thofe 
who think otherwife, have never eat coarfe Bread and 
Water, when prefs'd with Hunger and Third. For 
my part fays Epicurus) whtn I eat coarfe Bread and 
drink Water, and fometimes, when I have a mind for 
an extraordinary Feift, Augment my Commons 
with a little Cytkcridian Cheeie, I bid defiance to all 
the Plcafures of magnificent Feafts, andean viewi'h 
hvt himlelf for Felicity. 4. It renders us fearlcfs of 
fortune- What can he fear from Fortune, who con- 
tines his Appetite to Bread and Water; Who is lb 
Poor as to want thele? But thole who are accuftom d 
to a luxurious way of Living, mull expeft milery if 
the/ cannot afford to 1 'pend Pounds and Talents 1 
iTy. Their fear of fortune makes their Life trouble- 
fome; and oftentimes puts ’em upon Rapines, Mur- 
thers, and the like Villianies. Continence or Atfti- c mtinente. 
fence from Venery is a great Vertue; for Venery 
often hurts and never does good. The General 
Inconveniences retaining to the Love o‘ Women and 
Boys are the remorfe of the mind, the lofs of Vigour, 
the decay of llrength and induftry, anxiety of mind, 
the ruin of Eftates and Reputation, Pains and Aches 
in the Body, and a fliort Life. The chief Antidotes 
I i 4 agaiult 
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againft it, are, adpare diet rfor exceffive eating feeds 
the dime with frefh humours) ah honeft imploy- 
ment, efpeciaQy the ftudy of Wifdom, and Meditati¬ 
on upon the Inconveniences that attend it. As for 
unlawful embraces; a wife Man will be far from de¬ 
firing them; it being inconfiftent with his Wifdom to 
expofe himfelf to the danger of Wounds, Murther, 
Imprifonment, &c. that attends fuch adventures; 
and all for a fhort liv'd unneceffary Pleafure that 
might either have been obtain'd otherwife, or quite 
let alone. But as to the general abltinence from 
venereal Pleafures, which we commend, we do not 
deterr men from lawful Marriage in the Cafes men¬ 
tion'd above under the Head of Domeftick Prudent. 
However, I muft add that Love is not fent frem 
the Gcds, as fame imagine; and that ’tis not the offer 
ing of Sacrifices to Cupid or Venus , but the uie of 
natural Remedies, that a man muft make ufe of if he 
would have his Wife fertile- Farther, a wile Man 
mult not be fo immodeft as the Cynicks in ex- 
poling himfelf in publfck- For tho’ the aft ion be¬ 
ing conformable to nature is not diflionfeft; yet 
thefe Gentlemen would do well to confider that 
fince we are imbarqu’d in a civil Society, and do not 
live like bealis, nature commands us, not to follow 
her in every minute point, but to obferve the Laws 
and Cullcms of that Society, which betides other 
Punilhments intail infamy and ignominy upon fuch 
impudent and immodeft Aftions. One great incen¬ 
tive to Immodefty and Luft is Mufick and Poetry, 
which make men prone not only to raging Luft, and 
immodeft Actions, but to all forts of Vices. Muiick 
prom tes Idlenefs, invites to Drink, and tends ro 
nothing that s Good, Honeft or Generous. Poetry 
tends to debauch men by the influence of divine Ex¬ 
ample. It introduces the Gods inflam'd with Anger 
and Luft, and repr fents not only their Wars, Un¬ 
cords, Wounds, &c but alfo their Complaints, La 
mentations, Imprifor.ments, and Coition with mor 
tal Women : A reprefenration that all Sober Men 
SLelu.Jt. cannot but abhor. Alccfyefs, to which Clemency anti 
Pisj retain, is an Eminent Vertue in as much as n 
is an Antidote againft Anger or defire of Revenge 
the excefs of which caufes madnefs for the time 
it 
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[t prevents, the irregular commotions of the mind, 
md the eruption of fuch paflion as is apt to] caufe 
indecency. Anger proceeds from the Senfe of an 
njury receiv’d: Now a wife Man, knowing that ’tis 
rot in his power to make other men juft, reckons 
the injuries of men, accidents of chance, and is no 
more mov'd or troubl’d at’em, than at the great Heats 
md Colds in the Seafons of the Year, which he can¬ 
not alter. Befides, his Wifdom will not permit him 
to add an inward perturbation to the vexation that is 
tklian'd him from without. Tis true, a wife Man 
mult take care of his Reputation, becaufe fome Plea- 
lure Springs from a Good, and fome trouble from 
in 111 , Name. Bur this he do's, not by revenging 
injuries, but living innocently and giving no man a 
|u!t caufe of reproach. He lhews himfelf to be above 
injury by doing kindnefs even to his profefs’d Enemy, 
and confronts his malice with innocence of Life and 
the fecurity of a good Confidence. He fuffers not 
only Calumny and Accufacion, but even Condemna¬ 
tion it felf, without lofing any part of his Lenity and 
Tranquillity; knowing that it was notin his power to 
prevent it. However this Lenity is not inconfiftent 
with the punilhing of offenders whether in a Family 
or a Con)monwealth; for both the Magiftrate and 
the Father are fuppos’d to punifli without Anger. It 
a wife Man finds his Adverfary or Detraftor fenfible 
of his Crime, lie will encourage and congratulate his 
choice of a better courfe of Life. Mo&ejiy oppofite Modify. 
to Ambition is touch'd upon above, where I advis’d all 
my friends to live a retir’d private Life, provided the 
publiclc neceffities did not require otherwife; for experi- 
uice teaches, that, He hath liv'd happily who liv’d un¬ 
known. Thofe whofe Ambition carries ’em up to 
Dignity and Honour, have their Breads gna 1 n with 
"eighty and troublefome Cares, and are oftentimes 
tumbled headlong by envy. The Command of 
Armies, and the attendance of Guards are but ridi¬ 
culous Pageantry. Fear and Care cannot be kept off 
by Arms, nor fear’d by the folendour of Purple. 
Munificence and Grandeur neither promotes the re- 
pole of the Mind, nor brings any real Pleafure to the 
body. Sicknefs is more unfrequenc under a plain 
homely coverlet, than upon a Bed of Tyrian Purple. 

Thofe 
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Thofe who have not fine Houfes richly adorn'd, in- 
joy therafelves more on the Soft Grafs by a purling 
Stream, underneath a fpreading Tree, and tfpecially 
in the Spring, at what time the Fields are beljr ii-kled 
with Flowers, the Birds intertain you with Muhck, 
and nature herfelf fmiles on you. Why then fhould 
a man that may live thus pleafantly in his own Field* 
and Garden, diiturb himfelf with the vain purfuit rt 
Honour and Glory ! I do not fay that a man lho Id 
neglect what fine pofleffions he has; only he fhould not 
be proud of’em as badges of honour, or lollicitoully 
lament their lofs. How mad are fome men that ptc 
pagate vanity beyond Death, and are very follicitous 
about the magnificence of their Funeral: If a Corps be 
devour’d by wild Beads, do's it differ more harm 
than when 'tis burnt, imbalm'd, prefsd and con- 
fum'd with Earth ? All that we ought to conlider in 
our Funerals, is, the plealut e and conveniency of our 
Mtatrt. Succeffors.— Mcaera:icit is a vertue that teaclus a 
tm. man to be contented with little, which is the grated 
wealth in the World. To have wherewithal to pre 
vent Hunger, Third, and Cold, isa felicity equal to 
that of the Divinity; and who poffeffes fo much a n u 
Jefires no more, is the riched man. We ought to be 
thankful to nature that thefe its riches are but few and 
ealy to be bad ; whereas the riches that vain Opinion 
recommends are infinite and hard to be got. Men of 
great pofleffions labour with care to heap up mote, 
becaufe giving a boundlels range to defire, they thins 
of fomethin^that they have not. and they fear th 
want of what is neceffary to keep up their wont.-J 
grandeur: But a wife Man finding the acqmfitioo ot 
his neceiTaries fo eafy is chearful under a well grn"r :■ 
ed hope that he lhall never want ’em. Nm 
dictates no more, than that we fupply the war.” 
the Body, and injoy a mind undifturb d with fear .. 
trouble. It do's not injoyn the leraping together c! t 
Urge Edate, as if we were to outlive Death. It fl- 
fords real and fincere Pleafures in the fruinon of mean 
and fimple Things. But the riches tlyt are com. 
monly fought after are the caufe of Want, and cm 
fequently of Mifery. He who has enough to lupf» 
the indigency of the Body, and yet thinks his 
f-ffuns not fufficicnt, will never be of another nntj« 
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let his Fortune be whit it will. For the fame vain 
tpinion that firlt reprdented the inl'ufficiency of his 
i.lbte, will continue to perfuade him that one World 
i not fufficient, but that he wants more and more to 
Inhnity. In a Word, the true way to be rich is not 
to enlarge our Eftatts but to contract our defires to 
Nature’s Compafs; tor then we thall find that we 
unit nothing. Naturedehreslittle: CuftomandOpi- 
ion is Infinite. Who follows the former will never 
:: poor; who pu rfucs the latter wil' always be fuch. I 
rued not mention that this Moderation of defire be- 
p,is a repole and lecurity of mind; for what greater 
mifery can there be than for a man to be continually 
pouting into a leaky Vefl'el, and always feeding an 
infuiable defire that the more 'tis fed the keener it 
is: — The lalt vertue 1 fiiall mention as retaining to j^ 4( jj 0 . 
T,n.perme, is a Mediocrity between Hope and Dejpnir. cr j ty y. 
lip: adds a Pleafure to the defire of fomething not tween Hope 
poliefs d, but poliible to be obtain’d. Defpair fo* »nd Be¬ 
ams a troubldbme fear of not obtaining the thing [pair. 
edir d. As to future contingent things, A wife Man 
txpefts 'em, but do’s not depend upon ’em as if 
they were certainly to come to pals; neither do’s he 
la dd'pair of ’em as if they muft certainly not come 
tp pals. So that he at once enjoys the Pleafure of 
lorne hope, and is in no danger of trouble from the 
Fmlfration of his hope. Tho he expefts future 
dap.es,_ lie (fill enjoys the prefent, and remembers the 
pdi with deligl'.t. By p-ift Goods 1 mean not only real 
‘ iynivtits, but the avoiding of ills and deliverance 
i on ein, We are all too ungrateful i^nor c.lling 
fel: to mind oftn.er, for no Pleafure ts more cer- 
h n than that which cannot now be taken from us. 
ll: Prefent pood things may be cut off by halves, as 
tong not yet confummate; to that what’s already 
K- is only (ale and out of all danger of being Loll, 
n ow the Lie of a Fool being wholly bent upon the 
i“ture is unpieafant and timorous. He neither re- 
m-mbers the paft good, nor enjoys the prefent. The 
c Wct of his thoughts being future and uncertain, he 
tn ergots much Care and Labour to obtain it, not 
without fear ot Difappointment; and at lali; when 
••uftr-ited falls a Sacrifice to grief and repentance. 

-acre is one Dt-fre certainly fo 'ow’d by Defpair and 
Trouble, 
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Trouble, that a. wife Man mull needs cut off; namely, 
the defire ot a perpetuity of Life. An age of infinite 
duration cannot afford greater Pleafure. than this 
finite one will do if we meafure its bounds by right 
reafon. For the fupream Pleafure is exemption from 
Pain and Trouble- Now that an neither be made 
more iatenfe by length, nor more remils by Ihort- 
nefs of time. The hopes of a more prolong’d Pfo. 
fare or longer Age annot render the Pleafure mote 
intenle with any but thofe who vainly think that 
after death they {hall be troubled at the privation of 
Pleafure, as if they were yet alive. We mull under 
Hand fully that Death is not to be minded, and 
throw away the defire of Immortality, if we would 
injoy this mortal Life. By this means being content 
with it, we lhall not want a longer Duration; and 
when death fhall Summon us, we lhall have the 
Pleafure of departing after the Attainment of 
the perfect and delightful end of, the belt Life. 

Fortitude. Fortitude withftands Fear and all that occafions 
it; and confequently is a great inftrument of Plea¬ 
fure. For as the fear of Death is the greateft bant 
of Serenity and Indifturbance , and as defpondency 
under pain is not only a gre it mifery to the Sufferer, bui 
likewife pernicious to his Country and Relations; So. 
Man of Spirit and true Courage contemns Death to 
that it only reduces us to the State we were in befot 
our Birth, and is fo fortified againft all Pains as to re 
member, that the greateft are terminated by Death 
that the lead have many intervals of eafe, and thi 
the middlinp|fort are tolerable to one that can cor 
tentedly quit this Life when it do’s not pleafe bin 
He not only bears the prefent torment with Patient 
and Indifferency ; but fcorns to fear a future ev 
whether imaginary or real. This Fortitude diift 
the Fear of the Gods, the Fear of Death, Corpw- 
Pain , and difeontmment of Mina. Of thefe we lm 
fpeak in order; remembring ftill that the Fortits- 
we fpeak of is not innate but acquir'd by R«f? 
and confills in a firmnefs of Mind conftantly adberin 
to an honeft and laudable Intention: So that tis ci 
Iv competible to fuc’n men as aft prudently 2' 
advifedly, and is widely different from Strength! 
Body, Fiercenefs and Inconfiderate Tenerity, whit 
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Brute Animals are poffefs'd of. As to that Piece of As to tht 
fortitude that finks the fear of the Gods. There is far of the 
nothing that caules greater fear and perturbation inGirfj. 
the minds of men, than a Vain apprehenfion that 
certain bieffed and immortal natures punifh ill Men, 
and reward the Good. They imagine Gods endow’d 
with Affeftions like their own; and thus making 
them fubje&s of Anger and Severity, are ftruck with 
far and trembling when Heaven thunders, when the 
Earth quakes, and when the Sea is tempeftuous; 
fancying that the Gods intend thereby to punifh mifera ■ 
bie Man. But tbofe who are inftrufted by Reafon, 
know that the Gods live in perpetual Tranquillity, 
and that their nature i9 too far different from ours to 
be either pleas’d or difpleafi’d at ourA&ions. They 
lie the attributes of Care, Anger, and Favour, to be 
inconfiftent with immortal Felicity ; for as much as 
they imply weaknefs, fear, and want of external 
Miltance. So that true Piety do’s not confift in ad- 
drtlling every Stone or Altar, and befprinkling every 
Temple with the Blood of Victims, out of fear of 
the Gods; but in revering the Gods for their excel¬ 
lent Majefty and fupreme Nature, without any hope 
of reward or fear of Punifhment.—The next thing Ant the 
that llrikes the greateft terror into the minds of Men far if 
is Death. To exempt our feives from this fear we Dtttb. 
mud make this thought familiar to us, That Death 
this not concern us at alt ; for that all good or ill that 
happens to us fuppofes a Senfe of it, but Death is a 
privation of Senfe, and confequently in vain threatens 
pain when the Patient is no more. Why fhould 
'« fear diflolution or non-exiftence, for when that 
comes we fhall have no faculty left whereby to know 
that it is an 111. As we fhall not then enjoy the con- 
verfation of Wives, Children, and Friends, fo we fhall 
not defire fuch things. Death therefore concerns nei¬ 
ther the Living nor the Dead, for the Living it 
toucheth not, and the Dead are not. Knowing there- 
t°« that the Privation of Life implies no ill, we 
ft'Sht to defire, not the longell, but the pleafanteft 
Life. And as for the Pain that attends the Separa¬ 
tion of Soul and Body, this is our comfort that it 
"iil not lift long, and when 'tis over we fhall feel 
bs more Pain, They talk ridiculoufly who advife 
young 
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young Men to live well and old Men to die well; f c 
tis not dying old, but dying with full Satisfactki 
and Pleafure, that makes a Man happy; not to nw 
tion that both young and old live as it were in a Cm 
without Walls and Bulwarks and are equally liable ti 
theaflaultsofDeath. They are equally ridiculous, v., 
aiTert that 'tis good never to be born at all, cr un¬ 
born to pafs immediately thro' the Gates of Death 
If thefe Gentlemen think Life a burthen, why do rci 
they put an end to it ? Befides, there’s fomethina ir 
Life that’s amiable; (o that thofe who defire Deatf 
are equally culpable with thofe that fear it. Weari 
nefs of Life is oflly owing to an imprudent Court 
of Life. We ought by a fteddy purfuit of Pleafutt 
fo to fweeten our L ves, as not to be willing to pan 
with them, without nature or fome unlufftrabii 
chance Summon us to iurrender 'em. Indeed it m; 
fometimes lo fail our, that it behoves us to haften arc 
Hy to death before lome greater Power intercept a 
and rob us of the liberty of quitting Life. But r 
that refpect we mult ferioufly confider the expedier.;; 
of the thing, and whether it is more convenient tlu 1 
Death come to us. or that we go to it. Having the 
ctrpjrui feen that the Anger of the Gods and Death are nci 
pt:n Real but Imaginary Evils; we come now to Ctrfnu 
Pain which is the only real III, that of inward d:l 
content being an ill that we frame to our (elves. .1 
wife ar.d cautious Man will avoid 'Corporeal Pain i 
he can, unlels it be undergone for the removal of; 
greater Pain or the acquifition of a greater Pleafure 
But if natural infirmities or unavoidable extern.. 
Violence bring Pain upon him; 'tis his duty to en¬ 
dure it with a conflanc and valiant Mind, comfortir. 
himfelf wkh this thought that if it be great ‘tv. 
quickly either abate or be finilh’d by Death; if Iaftio? 
twill be gentler and have lucid intervals, as in tn: 
cale of Chronical Difeafes. For fhortnefs atones fa 
Greatnels and remiflhefs for Length. Befides, con- 
(fancy and acquaintance with luffering affwage Pain 
as impatience and complaint renders it more infup 
portable. I frequently fuffer fuch Pain in the Bladder 
and Bowels, as leaves all expreffion behind it; bin 
my conftant patience and the remembrance of my 
diilertations and inventions infpires me with fuch an 
alacrity 
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:;iaciity of Mind, as makes even thofe painful hours 
hippy. A wile Man by his Patience foftens the ne- 
crility that lie cannot break, and by thinking of fuch 
fhings as he tnoft delights in, withdraws his fhind 
from his filtering Body. He conliders that the con- 
tjucii of Pain will be an adtion worthy of Vertueand 
u'ifdom, and the very remembrance of it afterwards 
will afford him Pleafure and Delight; and that when 
il,s Storm is over the Calm haven cf Indolency will 
be the more Welcome. A wife Man may be happy 
after the lots of his very Sight, which is the beft of 
ienfes. Tho’ he enjoys not the Pleafures retaining to 
bight, he feafts upon others, efpecially upon thole 
tlut affedt the mind immediately; not to mention 
the faying of a great Man who was Blind, that the 
acjtenefs of the mind is much obfeur’d by the Eye 
Sight.—The laft thing that Fortitude encounters, is Agtinft 
F!icmtci:t of Mind which is not grounded upon Diftmttnt 
X.mire, but upon Opinion of ID. He (and only he') •/ 

■a he conceives himfeif under ioroe HI mult of necef- 
nty be dilcontenred. A Man whofe Son is kill’d is 
wit (truck with the Senfe of his Death till the News 
reaches his Ears; which ffiews that ’tis not Nature, 
but Opinion, that creates the Grief. To fet this mat¬ 
ter in a clearer Light. A Man who thinks a Supposi¬ 
tions Child his own, and his own Suppofititious, will 
be afflicted at the Death of the Suppofititious, and un- 
inov d at that of his own. Now this proceeds from 0- 
pinion, not Nature. Betides, the Caufes of Difcontent 
•ue without us, and confequently cannot reach us but 
by our own Opinions. The way therefore to make 
the Life happy and pleafant is to expel Opinions, 
which are the only difturbers of the Mind. And the 
way to expel Opinions, is, to arm the Mind againft 
fortune, for that the external caules of Affliction 
and Difcontent are not our Goods but the Goods of 
fortune, which come and go as Fortune pleafes. A 
wile Man is not afflidted with vain Grief for the lofs of 
what Fortune lent him; knowing before hand that 
twas none of his own. So that Premeditation in him 
has a contrary effect ; from what it has in thofe who 
vex themfelves w ith the apprehenfion of an ill to come, 
that perhaps never befalls’em. if at any time a wife 
Man long accultom'd to the pofieflion and ufe of fome 
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goods of Fortune, and retaining forae faint imprelfi- 
ons of the oid Opinion as if they were his own; if 
this man happens to be a little rouch'd by a misfor- 
tunate accident, his belt way is to divert his thoughts 
by a fedulous Application to fuch things as he knows 
to be grateful to his Mind. And thus will reafon do 
the fame thing that time is known to do; for it alle¬ 
viates Grief no other way than by prefenting various 
occafions of diverfion which by degrees take the mind 
off from the bitter thought. 

Inflict. is a relative Vertue, which gives to every 

one his own, and fereeos every one from injury; Be¬ 
ing the common tye of all Societies. 'Tis infeparably 
joyn'd to Pleafure; for that mind is always unquiet 
where Imuftice dwells. Tho‘ a Man have committed 
an unjuff thing, never fo privately, yet the remorfe 
of Confdence and fear of difeovery will ftill haunt 
him. Belides the Detriment accruing from injuliice, 
there's no real advantage to be had from the things 
gain'd by injuftice. What Pleafure is there in Wealth 
or Honour; without the good will and love of our 
Neighbours; Jufiice therefore is a Vertue that raifts 
the Pleafure of Life by procuring us the Love and 
Friendlhip of Others; for which reafon alone 'tis 
expetible, and not for it felf. Jufiice is fo call'd 

Jos <r becaufe it maintains the Jus or Right due to one 

Right, another. This Sight is a good common to all the 

Members of the Society; and for as much as every 
one by the direftion of Nature delires what is good for 
himfelf, it muft likewife be conformable to Nature, 
and is therefore call'd Natural Right. Now, to fpeak 
properly. Natural Right or what we call Ju/l is no¬ 
thing elfe but a ufeful Good agreed upon by a con¬ 
currence of Votes, to make men live fecUrely; and 
this every man naturally defires. So that here Pro¬ 
fit atlt and Good are the fame thing: for the common 
confent of a Society joyn'd to utility, makes a thing 
Juft. Some conceive things to be unalterably juft in 
their own nature, without the intervention of Laws, 
But they're miftaken; for if things were juft by their 
own unalterable Nature, how could one thing be juft 
in one Nation, and unjuft in another? What is re¬ 
ceiv'd and enjoyn’d as juft by the Laws of one Nation, 
is condemn'd by another. Juft as in other profitable 
things; 
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things; with reference to health, for inftance, what 
benefits one man, injuries another. In fine, as utility 
vary's in feveral nations upon the account of their 
leveralCircumlhnces anti Interefts, lo do’s Juft and 
Right. Tho' in General we may call it the fame 
among all men, in lb far as it is a thing profitable in 
mutual Society. But if a thing be eftablilh'd in a 
Society as Juft, and at the lame time is not profitable, 
it has not the true nature of Juft or Right, if the 
utility of a thing is only temporary, the thing is 
truly Jufi for that time, but lofes that Title as Toon 
as it ceafes to be ufeful. To trace Juft and Right to Tilt Qt . 
its original, it appears to be as ancient as Society m! _ J g “ 
among Men. In the beginning, men wandring up Right n'd 
and down like wild Bealts, and fuffering many in- j u ft. 
conveniences as well from Beads as from the injuries 
of Weather, agreed, in confideration of the likenefs of 
their form and manners, to joyn in feveral Com¬ 
panies in order to fhelter themfelves from fuch incon- 
reniencies. Then, frequent contefts arifing among 
cm about Food, Women, and other Conveniences, 
they found they could not live fecurely without 
making a mutual Contract not to injure one another, 
and engaging to joyn in punifhing him that injur'd 
his Neighbour. By this Contract every man was 
allow'd to continue in pofleflion of what he then had. 

This was call'd the Common right of the Society; 
and thofe were reckon'd juft men, who did not injure 
their neighbour nor invade his Property. Thus men 
liv'd peaceably and happily, having transferd the 
Power of executing their Laws to fome few wile and 
ipod Perfons, who minded only the prefervation and 
mtereft of the Society. The lecurity of Man's Life 
being the chief End of Society, thele wife and good 
Pounders declar'd Murther an ignominious and capi¬ 
tal Crime. This and the other Criminal Laws were 
introduc'd by thofe who had the trueft Senfe of the 
mtereft of the Society; and the vulgar People who 
bad no notion of utility had never been taken off 
from the frequent Commiflion of that crime, if it 
"ad not been for fear of the Puniflunent prefcrib'd by 
ww. Thofe who confider the advantages of Laws, 
obferve them out of regard to utility without the 
wutnce of fear; but the ignorant and inconfiderate 
K Jr People 
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People muft be kept in by fear alone. The unruly 
_Paflionsand Affe&ions of men being thus controul d, 
they came by degrees to relent and aflume that Civility 
that has been fince cultivated by Arts. To return to 
Right and Juflicc. There is no fuch thing as Juftict 
or Injury between thofc nations that either would not 
or could not enter into a mutual compaft, not to injure 
one another. For Juftice is appropriated to mutual 
Society, being calculated for the fecurity of the a flo¬ 
riated Perfons And as among Brute Animals which 
are incapable of making mutual Covenants, one may 
indeed hurt another, but not do it an Injun properly 
fo call'd, becaufe it is not oblig’d by any Law not to 
hurt the other -■ So among men there's no fuch thing 
as Juft ice or Injury , without a preceeding Contract, 
Forafmuch as the Savage Brute Animals are uncapable 
of Covenants with Men, Man cannot fecure himfelf 
from them any otherwife than by executing the 
Power of deftroying them, that Nature gave him. 
As for the tame Animals that give him no occasion of 
fear, to kill them is the effeft of Intemperance or 
Cruelty; unlefs we apprehend that the fuffering i 
them to grow too numerous would be hurtful to us., 
in regard they would deftrov the Fruits of the Earth ;, 
and in that cafe we cut off only as many as are be- j 
yond a moderate Stock, fparing the reft as ufeful to ; 
us. The feveral reafons of Utility peculiar to each 
Country may occalion a prohibition of the Slaughter 
of fome Animals, which is not to be obferv’d in am • 
ther where thefe reafons do not take Place. But tr 
confine our Difcourle to Mens Juft ice neceffarily lup- 
pole? a mutual Agreement of all the Members of the 
Society, not to injure one another. And whoever 
lives in the Society, is tacitly bound to the Tenor c; 
this Covenant, thefe being the Terms of living in the 
Society. Tis true, wife Men, who confine their 
defires to the compafs of Nature, and are fo difpo- • 
as not to do to another what they would notdehn 
to be done to themfelves; thefe men, I fay, did nci 
need any Laws or mutual contract to controul them 
But the ordinary fort of Men who are feduc’d by vas 
Opinions were not to be tru.fted without fuch a tye 
and 'tis probable thefe wife Man were the firft j ' 10 
poferspf theCcnrraft, and by degrees perfnaded ta 
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others to enter into it- If there were no Laws or na¬ 
tural Right, a wile Man would ftillabftain from hurt¬ 
ing his Neighbour for his own fake, becaufe pertur¬ 
bation is the Confequence of injuitice- Befides, his 
Appetite being eafily fatisfied with what limple things 
Nature affords, and his humour being free of Am¬ 
bition, pride or luft, he can have no defire to rob or 
orherwife injure his Neighbour: Not to mention that 
by doing J u If ice, he preserves and keeps up the Soci¬ 
ety, without which he could not enjoy his beloved 
Tranquility. Ineffeft: Tho’ Inju/iice is notan III 
in it lelt, becauie what is reputed Juft in one Place, 
may be unjufl in another: Yet it is an III in refpeft , 

of the Fear of difcovery that always follows upon it. 

And therefore nothing is more conducive to Security 
and Tranquility, than to live innocently, and never to 
violate the raeafures of peace. 

I There are fome Vertues allied to Juftice, for that 
they have regard to other Perfons, tho* they are not 
' injoyn’d by Laws. Such are Beneficence, Gratitude,Piety, 
Obfervance, and Friendfhip. Beneficence is an allifting Btntfitme. 
of others either with Hand or Purfe, according to our 
Ability. This denominates men Corneous and Li¬ 
beral ; which are the reverfe of Barbarous and Sordid. 

This Vertue is a great inftrument of Pleafure and 
Happinefs, by procuring the Goodwill and Friend- 
fhip of others, than which nothing can be Pleafanter. 

'Tis infinitely more agreeable to give than to receive 
a Benefit; for befides the acceptable tribute of Thanks, 
the beneficent Perfon muft needs rejoice to fee many 
fburilh by the diffufion of his Bounty. Gratitude is Gratitude. 
a Vertue that Nature highly recommends: For fine* 
nothing is more luitable to Nature than to receive a 
Benefit, what can be more contrary to it than ingra¬ 
titude towards the Benefadfor ? But after all, no one 
but the wife Man can perform this Duty. He will 
commemorate his Benefadtors when abfent, as well 
as prefent j and after their Death he will honour their 
Memory, and exprefs his Gratitude in good Offices 
to their Children and Relations. Others only thank 
their Benefactors for fome farther end, and forget. 
their Kindnefs when they’re gone- Piety is the moft p ilt , 
lacred Branch of Gratitude. We owe it in the firft 
Place to our Parents who gave us a being; and in the 
K k a next 
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next Plice to our Relations whom our Progenitors 
comprehended in the circle of their Love, and to 
whom we cannot be difrefpeftful without ingratitude 
to our Parents. Our Country likewife which contains 
our Parents and Relations, which receives us at our 
Birth, brings up and protects us, ought likewife to be 
the objeft of our Piety; as well our Country Men 
and the Magiftrates and Princes, that defend us and 
o ijr- our Country. Observance is the Reverence and Re- 

-■»« fpeef we owe to afl who excel in Age, Wifdom, 
Learning and Vertue; to the moft excellent Natutc 
of God, and to all the Objefts of Gratitude and Piety. 
fntnifiif. friendjhif is, the greateft Ingredient in the Security 
and Pleafure of Life. No Protection is fo fecure a? 
that of Friendlhip; and there can be no greater pro¬ 
moter of Pleafure than that which (inks Hatred and 
Envy, which gives a relifli to the injoyment of prdent 
Things, and fortifies our hopes of thofe to come. 
Not to fpeak of the Profit and Pleafure accruing from 
intimate Convention, Friends are lov'd for their own 
fakes by reafon of the habitual acquaintance; juft as 
•we love Temples, Cities, &c. by being long accu- 
ftom’d to view them. But we ought to fingle out 
fuch perfons for our Friends, as, prefer candour, and 
fincerity to aD other Perfe&ions, and by their agree¬ 
able and chearful temper are qualify'd to fweeten our 
Converfation. Friends, are under no neceffity of put¬ 
ting all their Ettates into a Common Stock, for that 
argues diffidence, as if they doubted their free accefs 
to one another’s property upon occafion. They are 
therefore to make u(e of one another's Stock, as ii 
they were their own, tho' they have them not in their 
own pofleffion. The vulgar People who have no jutl 
notion of what is profitable, what unprofitable, who 
are uncapable of Faith or Conftancy in the way cl 
Friendfhip; thofe, I fay, will think this an odd Do¬ 
ctrine. But wile Men know that true Friendfhip, in 
which the fweetnefs and fecurity of our lives confab, 
cannot be kept up without loving our Friends as much 
as ourfelves, and being willing to undergo the greateii 
. Torments, even death it ielf, for their fake. And thu, 
we conclude our account of the Philofophy of the 
Excellent Epicurus. 
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Abftradt of the Lives of feveral Ancient 
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SECT. I. 

Containing the Lives of feveral 
Ancient Philofophers. 


The Life o/Porph yri us. 

{») T\Orpbyrius a Phoenician of good defcent.Born in Hit Com- 
Tyre, being LiberaDy educated, arriv'd to the ,r J md 
* fame Perfection inGrammar and Arithmetick, Educa,, ‘ 9 ' 
with his Matter Longinus , whofe Judgment in that 
Age, pafs'd for a ftanding Charader of Men and 
Books: So much was he admir'd beyond all his Con¬ 
temporaries. Longinus chang'd his Difciple's firft 
Name, viz. Malthus , i.e, a King , into Porphyrins, 
deriving it from the Royal colour of his Garments. 
to-phyrj having made (uch Progrefs, that he became 
«n Ornament to his Matter; traveld to Rome , to fee 
if the Wifdoni ot'that City was anfwerable to its Re¬ 
nown. At Rowe he confin’d himfelf to the Society of 
the celebrated Plotinus , and having under him arrived 
to a greit Perfedion in Learning he crott’d over the 
Frith of Ckurjbdis to Sicily, neither enduring to re- 
cai Rome to his Memory, nor to think that himfelf 
was a Man. In Sicily he retir’d to Lilybesum, the 
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Promontory that faces Africa, where he abftain’d 
from all manner of Food and from human Conver- 
firion. Plotinus conje&uring what was become of 
him, purlu'd him to the Promontory, where he lay 
all along in a fad Condition, and by comfortable 
words recall'd his Soul that was juft ready to take its 
flight, and reviv'd him, in fomuch. that he committed 
to writing the Difcourfes that then pafs'd. 

Rii'itious After that, he wrote Commentaries on the Myfte- 
! iitrmr*. r ies 0 f philofophy, which were then wrapt up in oblcu- 
rity, and above all recommended perfpicuity in Philofo- 
phical matters. Being return’d to Rome , he renew’d his 
interrupted Studies, and gave fuch public!? Specimen r 
of his Rhetorick and.Learning, that the Senate and 
Courts of judicature admir'd him. For his plain 
nefs and perlpicuity pleas'd the Audience, whereas 
Plotinus's fearing Wit, and enigmatical Strains were 
not (o well lik'd. With which View, hefaid himfelf, 
that he had light upon an Oracle that was rone of the 
moft trivial. He adds that he exptll'd out of a Bathi 
certain evil Spirit, call’d Caufantha. Origines, Am¬ 
bus and Aajiiiinus were his fellow Difciples whom he 
commends for Ihrewd Men, tho’ there is but little 
politenefs in their Writings. But Porpbyiy himfelf 
was a man, that rang'd thro’ all kinds of Learning 
infomuch that tis hard to fay which of his Perfor 
mances deferve moft applaule. Rhetorick, Gram¬ 
mar, Numbers, Geometry, Mufick, Philolbphy. 
Natural and Magical Operations, were the Subject of 
his Diicourfe; in which ‘tis doubted whether the 
accuracy of his aflertiens, or the fharpnefs of his Sty le 
is moft commendable. 

v ' 4 " He married Marcella , the Mother of five Children, 

" bv a former Husband, a Friend of his; in order to 

nrj c W {j- rc£l j em up Hv d to a great Age,and as he grew 
in Tears alter d his Opinions. He dy'd at Rome. He 
* ' *" w s contemporary with Dexippus the celebrated Lo¬ 
gician, and Paultts and Anaronicbus of Syria the fa¬ 
mous Rhetoricians. Tis conjectur'd that he liv'd ir. 
the Reigns of G.u:t:ns, Havius, Claudius, Tacitts., 
Ann a and Press:. 
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The Lives of J a mb l i chus 
and Alypius. 

\d) \tAmblichus a noble and vitilthyCatlofyrian of Chal- His Court. 

J cis, fell in firlt with Anatol us whom he far ex- try, »nd 
ceeded; and after that with Porphyrius, to whom he CharaBer. 
was inferior in nothing, bating the Power and Charms 
of Utterance, the Smoothnefsof Style, and the Bright- 
nefs of Perfpicuity. Being a nice obferver of juftice 
he had an eafy accef's to the Gods; and difciples 
flock’d to him from all Parts, who were all Perlons 
eminent for Vertue, Learning and Eloquence. He 
was fo affable and eafy in converfation, that many 
wondred how he could inftruft them all. For tho’ 
his diet was frugal and fparing, yet he was a jolly 
chearful Companion. 

One time, nis Scholars came to him, and pray 'd him w;/ Dtvt- 
to turn his Solitary Meditation into Difcourfes of Wif- tli „, 
dom, telling’him that they had heard from one of his 
Servants, that while he pray'd to the Gods, he Teem’d to 
be lifted up above ten Cubits from the Ground,his Gar¬ 
ment being chang'd into a Gold colour; and that af¬ 
ter Prayer, his body refum’d itsfirll Appearance. At 
which Jamblichus, tho'not given to Laugh, could not 
forbear Smiling, and made’em thisAnfwer ; He who 
put this fallacy upon you, was fome facetious witty 
Per fin ; but there is nothing of Truth in it: For the fu¬ 
ture therefore there (hall be nothing done without ye, 

A great many incredible and miraculous things are re¬ 
ported of him,which *s£defius his Scholar and moft in¬ 
timate Acquaintance brandsfor falfities. Tis report¬ 
ed, that while he and his Scholars were bathing in the 
hoc Baths of Gadara (b) in Syria, a difpute arifing 
concerning the Bachs, he Smiling order'd his Difciples 
to ask the Inhabitants, By what Names the two leffer 
Springs, that were neater and handfomer than the 
reft, were call’d. To which the Inhabitants reply’d, 


(a) Eunap. (b) Thefe were reckon’d next in vertue to the Btia 
the Rmam* 
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tlw the on was cdld Eros, W the other Anteros, but 
for what reafon they „ ot _ Upon wbicb 

fitting by one of the Springs, put his Hand in the 
Water, and muttering fome lew Words to himfelf 
cal) d up a little fair complexion’d Boy, with Gold 
color'd Locks dangling down his Back and Bread, fo 
that he look'd like one that was wafting; and then 
going to the other Spring, and doing as he had done 
before, call d up another Cupid with darker and more 
difhevelfd Hair: Upon which both the Cupids clung 
about JamhUchus, but he prefently lent ’em back to 
their proper Places. After this, fays Ennapius, his 
Friends fubmitted their belief to him in every thing. 
Another time, a ciifpute arifing concerning the Gods, 
as he and his Scholars walk'd into the City from one ot 


the Suburbs where they had been offering Sacrifice; he 
ilep d in the midft of his Diicourfe, and with his Eyes 
fix'd on the Ground, told his Friends, It was proper 
to go another way, for they were carrying forth a 
dead Corps to be buried not far off; and accordingly 
went another way. Some of his Difciples follow'd 
hi,n, others among whom was JEdefms, thinking 
him too Superftitious, kept on their way, till they 
met the Bearers, who had buried the Corps; upon 
which they acknowledg’d the divinenefs of their Ma 
iter's Teltimony; affirming withal that perhaps he 
was ftarper lighted or fmeUd better than they: for 
which reafon, they offer’d to make another Trial in 
a greater thing; to which Jmblichus replied that it 
wss not in his Power, but when Opportunity 
offer’d. 

i C'.nft- Contemporary with Jambikhtts w&Aiypius of Alex* 
.« wi -.a andria, a Famous Logician, a Man, not bigger in Body 
y plus, than a ftgmj but of a large Soul; who had many Fol¬ 
lowers; but taught only byConverfation without Writ¬ 
ing; which was the reafon that all his Scholars fiockt 
toj.tmW<cfo«,todrinkandfiil themfelvesoutof a Foun¬ 
tain,that always ran over, and could never keep within 
its Bounds. Ajpitts and Jamblichm meeting one ano¬ 
ther by chance, a v ft croud of People fleck'd about 
'em, and Jan;b:ich::s was filent, expetting rather to 
have the Queition put to him, than to ask Qyellions 
hi nfelt: But Ai'pius letting alide all Philoibphical 
fjueftices. contrary to all Expettation ; ask’d Jf* 
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blichus, which was beft, for a rich Man, to be unjuft 
himfelf, or to be the Heir of an unjuft man; thefe 
two admitting of no Medium ? Jmblichus , not a lit¬ 
tle netted, reply’d, that it became a Philofopher to 
difpute of Men s Vertues, not of their outward things; 
and fo went away. But afterwards, recollecting him- 
felf, and confidering the acutenefs of the Queftion, he 
made him frequent vifits privately, and was fo charm'd 
with the keennefs of his Wit, and his plealant Con- 
verfation, that he wrote his Life: In which, out of 
an eager defire to praife the Man, he brings in long 
Stories of the cruel Puniftiments inflifted in thofe 
times, without being particular in the Caufes and 
Grounds of thofe Proceedings, or giving Room to 
perceive Alypius 's conftancy, Fortitude and other Ver¬ 
tues : So that the form and lineaments of the whole 
Life are confounded : Juft as a Pifture is footl'd, by 
additional Beauties, that diffigure the refemblance. 

Alypius died a very old Man in his own Country; His Duth 
and after him Jmblichus j after he had open'd many 
Fountains of Philofophy, by his Difciples, who were 
difpers d all over the Koman Empire. 


Tbe Life of Ed e s i us. 


JpDeftus the Succdlor rf Jmblichus , was Con- cmn- 
temporary with Con famine the Great. Being try, Edu- 
of a noble defcenr, but not wealthy he was lent by cntitn tni 
his Father out of Cappadocia to Greece, to learn fome the time in 
gainful Trade. Upon his return, bis Father finding »biih he 
he had learn d nothing but Philofophy, turn'd him fionrijb'i. 
cut of Doors, with thefe upbraiding Words, Will 
Pur Philofophy maintain you ? Tes Father, laid ts£de- 
m, and that after the beji manner ; and immediately 
returning fell at his Father’s knees. Upon which his 
Father admiring his Genius, took him Home, and 
provided for him to the utmoft of his Power, giving 
him free Liberty to go on with his Studies; and pay¬ 
ing him fuch refoeflt, as if he bad begotten a Deity 
rather 
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rather than a Son. The young Man out-ftripping all 
the Matters he had heard, took a long Journey from 
Cappadocia to Syria, to vifit the celebrated JamkUchus■ 
whom he no fooner heard,but he was fo charm’d, that 
he could never be fatisfied with hearing him,and in time 
became little inferior to his Matter, fetting afide his in- 
fpiration; which ■^fJefins either was a Stranger to, 
or elfe chofe to conceal, by reafon of the unfavoura- 
blenefs of the times; Cerftantine the then Emperor 
being a promoter of the Chriftian Religion. 

The Star But now that I have mention'd Conjiantir.e, it 
tf Pm It ft- will not be improper to take notice of the State ot 
pbj mi rhtt Philofophy under his reign. After the Death of J.tm- 
time. blichns, all the Men of Learning were difpers'd. S;. 
pater, the greateft and fhrewdett of all his Followers, 
being a Man of a fublime Genius and large Soul, re 
pair'd to the Emperor's Court, thinking to divert him 
from his purpofes, by the force of his Reafon. The 
Emperor was extreamly taken with him; and allowd 
him the uncommon honour of fitting publickly on his 
rightHand. The Great Courtiers, being nettledat this, 
took all Opportunities to degrade him; and at lali 
compar'd their end. For (a) B)zaitti»m,the then feat 
of the Empire, being fo inconveniently fituated that 
no Ships could enter the harbour without a direct 
South Wind; it happen'd that the Winds were con 
teary for a long time, fo that the Ships could not reach 
the Harbour, and no Corn could be imported. Upon 
which the People being_erragd with Famine, ^ 
pater's Enemies tookoccafion to represent to the Em¬ 
peror, that Sopater having by his Philolophy bound ur 
the Winds was the caufe of the common Calamity 
The Emperor giving eafy credit to their allegation?, 
order'd Sopater to be beheaded. AbUvius, the duet 
Author of Sopater s Death, and Steward of the Im¬ 
perial Houfhould, was Bom of obfeure Parentage 
whom Fortune rais’d to be more powerful than the 
Emperor himfelf; purfuant to the Prediftion of an 
Egyptian, who told the Midwife, when he was Born, 
that he would one day want nothing but the 1 itle 
of Emperor. Eurapius compares this ufage ot 
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ojidfer at Byvtntium to that of Socrates at Athens . 
jnflantine dying left his Son Conftantius to the care 
if Ablavius. But Con ft mins was fo far from keeping up 
iblavius’s Splendor and Greatnefs, that hefenta band 
ifarmed Ruffians to cut him inPieces in his Palace.And 
hus be was juftly punifh'd for the Murder of Sopater. 

\'iy, Conftantine himfelf, (fays Eunapius) and indeed 
iD Byzantium, might have dated all their misfor- 
unes from the Death of Sopater 5 as well as the A- 
henians from that of Socrates. 

Philofophy being thus reduc’d to a Low ebb, our Philo, 
itfms betaking himfelf by Prayer to Divination, ex- f , P b ‘ r iim 
jtfled the direction of his Dreams. Upon his T ‘ a ’ d 
Prayers, the Deity defcends,and delivers him an An0racil - 
Oracle in Hexameter Verfe. He rubb'd his Eye- 
jrows, and tho’ full of Fear, remembredtbe Words 
itiemfelves, but had forgot the Supernatural and ce- 
eltial meaning of them. Thereupon he call’d a Boy 
to bring fome fair Water to wafh his Face and Eyes. 

Prelently the Lad told him that his left Hand was 
full of Charafters •• He look’d, and was fenfible that 
it mud be fome divine Admonition; and there¬ 
fore worfhipping his own hand, and the infcription 
within it, he read the enfuing Oracle fairiy written 
upon the Skin. 

Tm Lots the fates have [pun for tbee tochoofe, 

So fair a choice, thou canft by neither loje: 

If crouds in populous Cities pleafe thee beft, 

And to thy tVifdom icud applaufe addreft ; 

While thou do’ft Age inform, and Youth reclaim ; 

Stilllhalt thou that tray vein eternal Fame. 

But if a Country Life ajfeft thee more , 

To give perfection to thy wealthy Store, 

By Innocent converfe with thy flocks and herds 
That leifure to contemplate Heaven affords ; 

Then fam'd above the Stars, in blefs’d abodes. 

Thou [halt augment the Number of the Gods. 

Purfuant to the Oracle’s advice, he made his choice 
to retire to a Country Farm, and live the Life of a 
Shepherd. But his fame being Tpread abroad, thofe 
who were defirous of Learning, found him out; and 
laving upbraided him with hiding fo much Wifdom 
among 
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among Woods and Rocks, as if he had not been born 
a fociable Creature, conftrain'd him to take up with the 
other way propos'd to him by the Oracle. Upon 
which helef t Cappadocia, and having travel] d all ove> 
fettl'd in Pergamm, where he had many Follow¬ 
ers. 

JEdeftus departing from Cappadocia, left the Care 
of his Affairs to Eujlathius, who was a Perfon of fuch 
Excellencies, that twill not be improper to infert his 
Charafter. He had a fmooth charming way of ex- 
preffmg his Thoughts, and his Style was both florid 
and delicious. When the Emperor was threaten'd 
with a War by the Perfian King, he confided fo much 
in Enf Albius's graceful Eloquence and charming De¬ 
livery, that he pitch’d upon him as the moft proper 
Perfon to go upon an Embaffie to Perfu. Upon Eh- 
ftAthins's arrival in Perfu , Sapores the King, paid fuch 
a Refpecf to his Chara£»er, that he admitted him im¬ 
mediately to his Audience, contrary to his Humour 
and Cuftora upon other Occafions; and though he 
try’d many Ways to terrifie and difcompofe him when 
he had his Audience, yet his Countenance was lb Hea¬ 
dy and fweet, his Carriage fo modeft and grave, and 
his Exprdffionsfoconcife and elegant, that the Tyrant 
was at once furpriz d and charm'd. Soon after, the 
Tyrant invited him to Dinner. Euflatbins being a 
true Pattern of Obedience, readily comply‘d with the 
Invitation, and with his graceful Difcourfes, infpirV. 
the Barbarous Prince with fuch a Contempt of Gran¬ 
deur and Pomp, that he was ready to exchange his 
Purple Robes with Enflathius's Thredbare Garment. 
But the effeminare Courtiers taking the Alarm. Hided 
the Tyrant's good Inclinations, and perfwaded him to 
expoftulate with the Emperor, tor fending fo mean a 
Perfon upon the Embaffie. In the mean time, all 
Greece pray’d for his Return and the Divinations 
teem'd to promife a favourable Iffue to the Negotiati¬ 
on. Ac laid, Enfhuhini not returning, and the Em¬ 
baffie proving ufelefs, the Greeks lent the moH emi¬ 
nent among 'em, for Learning and Wifdom, to di,- 
courfe the Great Euftathii/i, about the Portents that 
teem'd to favour the Embaffie. Euflr.hius having 
beard their Allegations, and taken a narrow View ot 
rhe Portents, Knif'd after hisaccuftomed manner, and 
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aid. Theft Portents intimated nothing of my return. Jet 
m my Opinion, the Deity an fare/d nothing Contradiclory 
:o the manner of Men ; for he anfwered , that the Signs 
wire more obfcure, and later, than to correfpond with the 
Felicity and good Snccefs of «w> TranfaUicms. 

Eujlathius married the famous Sofipatra, who fo 4 cha¬ 
in excell d her Husband in Learning, that fhe almoft riBer of 
eclips'd his Glory. She was born in Afia , upon the Sofipatra, 
River CajJier, near Ephefus, of Noble and Wealthy Euftathi- 
Parents. Beauty and Modefty adorn'd her from her Us ’' 
Infancy. When fhe was Five Years Old, Two Old 
Men, wearing hairy Skins, with a Scrip tyd to their 
Sides, having come thither, and wonderfully improv'd 
the Vintage of a Vineyard that belong'd to one of her 
Father's Farms, and being thereupon invited to dine 
with her Father, were fo ihiitten and wounded with, 
the furpatling Beauty of the young Girl, that they de¬ 
fil'd her Father to let her go and live with ’em for Five 
Fears, during which time he was to have a Care of 
walking upon the Farm \ipon which they had fettled, 
which Ihould reward his Bounty to them with extra¬ 
ordinary Plenty; promilin? withal, that his Daugh¬ 
ter Ihould be fafe, and prove a Woman of fublime 
Perfections. Upon which, the Father being Ilruck 
with Fear, deliver'd the Child into their Hands, with¬ 
out fpeaking a Word, and commanded his Bailiff to 
let the Two Old Men want for nothing, and not to 
oeinquifitive about them. Next Morning the Father 
ranaway, and left both the Farm and his Daughter. 

The Two Old Men, whether Daemons or other Beings, 
took the young Girl along with them; but no Body 
could ever difeover what Myfteriesthey taught her, or 
in what Religion they inltrufred her. The Five Years 
being elapfed, the Father coming to receive the Profits 
of his Ground, did not know his Child, fo much 
was fhe alter'd in her Stature and Beauty; and the 
Child hardly knew her Father. The Marters appear¬ 
ing, bid him ask the Virgin what Queftion he pleas'd. 

The Virgin having ask'd leave to tell him what befel 
him by the Way, told him punftually all that hap¬ 
pen’d to him. Upon which, the Father believing his 
daughter to be fome Goddefs, fell at the Feet of the 
Two old Men, and befought 'em to tell him who 
'ney were. They with much Relufrancy told him, 
they 
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they were Profeflors of the Chaldaean Wifdom, fo 
called. Then the Father begg'd 'em to command his 
Farm, and to jjerfeft his Daughter in the Knowledge 
of their Myfteries; which with a Nod they (ignified 
themfclves willing to do, for they vouchfaf’d not to 
fpeakany more. The Father, thinking he had light 
upon Gods in a human Shape, recall'd to his Memory 
thefe Verfes of Homer. 

For then in Shapes of human Guefts , the Gods 
Came down to vifit the defied Abodes 
O f Mortal Men , and their proud Cities view , 

T inform themfclves of what before they knew. 


The Father falling afleep, the Two old Menrifing 
from Supper, took the Virgin afide, and deliver’d to 
her the Garment on which fhe had been initiated, to¬ 
gether with fome Inftruments and Books; ordering 
her to leal up all together in a little Cheil. In the 
Morning, the Two old Men went into the Field to 
work, and the Virgin ran to the Father with great 
Joy, presenting to him the Chert, with the Things in 
u.Soon after,the Father order'd the Two old Men to be 
fent for, in order to account with them; but they never 
appear'd.Upon which Sofipatrata, aftera fhort Silence 
NowfiAAfhefl apprehend what they faid to meat their De¬ 
parture ; for when with Tears they deliver’d thefe Filing, 
into my Hands ; Have a Care, Child, faid they, for rt, 
being now to travel to the Atlantick_ Ocean , will foon re 
turn ; which apparently demonftrates them to be Genius i 
The Father took his Daughter Home, and gave he 
Liberty to live and do as fhe pleas’d. He did not med 
die with any of her Concerns •, only her filent referv'i 
Temper was difagreeable to him. She, without tn 
AiTirtance of any other Mafter-, got all the Poet; 
Philofophers, and Rhetoricans by Heart, and was ca 
pable to unfold their greateft Myfteries. Being arriv - 
at the Flower of her Age, Euflathius was efteem 
the only Man who deferv'd fuch a Wife. With vvhic 
view, fhe accofted Euffhih'uts, telling him fhe was t 
have ThreeChildren by him, who fliould be all or 
fortunate, and that after Five Years he fhouldaicen 
to the Moon, with a flow' and eafie Motion; and,< 
for her own ‘ate, her Genius forbad her to reveal i 
Afterwards fhs married Euflathius, and the Ever 
yiltity 
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juftify’d her Predi&ion. After her Husband’s Death, 

(be refided in Pergamus , where JEdefius always bare 
her a high Refpefr, and bred up her Children; tho' 
her felf was no lefs diligent in inftrufting them at 
Home in the Precepts of her own Philofophy. For 
her Enthufiafms were more admir’d than all the Acute- 
nefs and Eloquence of JEdefius. The greateft of her 
Admirers was Philometor; who being at once vanquifh’d 
by her Beauty, and charm’d by her Difcourfes, fell in 
love with her. And (he likewife lympathiz’d with 
him in his Flame, and reveal’d her Paffion to Maxi¬ 
ma, who had been JEdefius’s moll intimate Friend, 
defiring he would do an Office of Piety, in procuring 
her home Relief under fo burning a Paffion, Maxi¬ 
ms, who thought himfelfnot unworthy of theFami- 
liarityof the Gods, enquir’d narrowly into the Wo¬ 
man’s Fate, by Divinations, and the Infpeftion of En¬ 
trails ; and after the Performance of the Ceremonies, 
went to ask of her if lhe was Hill tormented with 
the fame Paffion. She made Anlwer, That fhe was 
not ; and withal told him all that he had done and 
l'een,as exaftly as if fhehad been prefent: and Maximus 
was very proud of the Tryalhe had made of her Divi¬ 
nity. Soon after, Maximus meeting Philometor in the 
Company of leveral of his Friends, cry’d out, before 
he came at him, The Gods forbid thee to burn Wood in 
Upon which; Philometor, being ftruck with a 
Religious Damp, and looking upon Maximus as a De¬ 
ity, drop'd his Courtlhip. However, Sofipatra conti¬ 
nue;] to admire Philometor, becaufe he admir'd her: 
And being once engag'd in a Dilpute with her Friends, 
concerning the Soul, Hopp’d of a fudden, between 
hnthufiafm and Bacchanalian Fury, and after a fhort 
Silence, cry’d out, What’s the meaning of this? My 
Friend Philometor is overturn’d in his Chariot, through 
He Badnefs of the Road ; and ‘twos a thoufand to one , 
out he had broke his Leg. Hour ever, he has only hurt his 
LUsows and Hands. And indeed, it was as lhe Paid. So 
'hat all People believ’d that Sofipatra was prefent in all 
Fiaces, and at all Accidents, as the Philofophers fay 
of the Gods. She died , leaving behind her Three 
Children ; one of which, Antoninus by Name, dege.- 
r rrated in nothing from the Vertue of his Parents. 

Antoninus, 
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A Cht- Antoninus,ther a fhort (lay at Alexandria, remov'd 

ra9tr if to Canopus, a Place near the Mouth of the Nile , that 
Anronius, he was highly in love with.' He apply d himfelf whol- 
if' 5 *’'.*/ ly to the My Series and Religious Ceremonies usd in 
Euttathms t h at Conntry ; being a Man altogether wean'd from 
Voluptuoufnefs and Senfuality. He made no Preten 
lions to divine Operations, perhaps in Cemplia;i ? 
with the Emperor's Humour, who was an Enemy to 
fnch Things. However, he foretold to all his Dilii 
pies, that after his Death, the magnificent Temple of 
Scraps, and all the other Temples would be laid it: 
ruinous Heaps, and that fabulous Confuhon and 
Darknefs would tyrannizeover the Earth. The Truth 
of which Prediftion was afterwards manifeft. I-or 
after his Death, Euethius the Roman Viceroy, in the 
Reign of Theodojius, levell'd the Temple of Serapis 
with the Ground, difplaying his Anger againft the 
Stones and Statues; and the Temple of Canopus un¬ 
derwent the fame Fate. The ancient Worfhip of the 
Gods was abolilh’d, and their Ptiefts difpers'd. A 
new fort of People, ail’d Monies, were introduc'd 
into the Sacred Places, who committed athoufand vile 
and abominable Enormities, and inftead of Deities 
conceiv’d in the Mind, compell'd the People to Wor- 
lhip the Bones and Skuls of the dead. Nor was Phi- 
lofophy at that rime in a better Condition. The Equi¬ 
page of a Philofopher was a thredbare Cloak, and large 
Sacks full of Books, not written by the ancient Philo 
fophers, but fuch Rubbilhas impofture and Delulion 
are wont to extol. Thole they got by Heart, and 
rehearfed them totheirScholars. Toreturn to Antoni¬ 
nus. Alexandriabemg a populous City, and much re- 
forted to by reafon of the Temple of Serapis, People 
crouded after Antoninus, and thofe of ’em that pro¬ 
pos'd to him lome rational Problem, were| abundant¬ 
ly and candidly fupply 'd with Platonick Learning. But 
thofe who ftarted Queftions of divine Matters, met 
with a Statue, for to fuch he never fpoke a Word. 

■ but with his Eyes fix'd, and looking up to Heaven, 
flood Speechlcfs and inexorable. _ He liv'd to a good 
old Age, with a continued Series of Health; and 
made a placid painlefe Exit. In his Life time he was 
fomewhat malign'd by the Zealots, becaule lie had 
foretold the Ruins and Prophanation of their Tern- 
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pies. But after his Death, the fulfilling of the Pre¬ 
diction enlarg’d his Fame, and perfum'd his Memo¬ 
ry- 
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\tAximns was well defcended, and the Owner of a His Cha • 
*'■* plentiful Eilate. He ftudied under tJbdeftus, r *Rtr, 
and was the only Perfon thought worthy to be Julians 
Mailer. There was a ftrange Harmony between the 
Graces of his Perfon, and the Vertuesof his Mind. 

His Conversation had an equal Influence upon both 
the Serjfcs of Seeing and Hearing. For it was hard to 
tell wherher the rowling Quicknefs of his Eyes, or the 
Volubility of his Eloquence was molt affefting. The 
moll learned Men were afraid to enter the Lifts with 
him, and iubmitted to his judgement, as to an Ora- 

The Fame of t&icfuts's Wifdom, drew Julian to His Prt f tr . 
hrgmus , where the young Prince greedily imbibd mm !0 
the Precepts of the Philcfopher, and made him feveral Julian’* 
royal Prd'enrs, which he refus'd to take. yJEJe/susbe- Tutor. 
ay very old and infirm, recommended him to Maxi- 
>im, Prifcus, Eufebius, and Chryjanthius , his Difei- 
r«) whom he call'd the true On-lpring of his Brain. 

Maximus and Prifcus being then abfent from Perga. 

"•'■r, the young Prince fpent the greateft part of his 
Time with Eufebius and Chr)[anthius. Chryfantbisss 
' wn'd himfelf inferiour to Maximus in the liberal Sci- 
e c «, his Genius not lying that Way. And even En¬ 
fant, a Perfon that dilcoursd gracefully and eaiily, 
l _»r!l not enter the Lifts with him in Logical Diiputes, 
fftbiusxssd often to conclude his Harangues in thefe 
Words: Thefe Things are fuch as redly they are-, but 
‘^(Jiures that delude and fafiiuate the Senfes, ate the 
tytnttms of tVonder-fPerbers,raving and wandring after 
n - K cml Arts. Upon which Julian boldly ask d him the 
lining of the Epiphonema. Prefcntly Eufebius, giv- 
alcoltr ro his flowing Elcquence,yf/«.r/W/j.faidhe, 

’■ f mefi ancient Hearers vr; have, and whohas 
Ll tearn’d 
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learti i A great deal. H> T by reafm of the vaftnefsof his 
Soul, and the Copiouftefs of his acute'Wit, contemning 
thofe Demonflrations, an driving his Mind to certain De¬ 
liriums, came in great haft to fame of us that mere met 
together , and call d us into the Temple of Hecate, ana 
made many Witness of his Folly. When we arriv'd 
there, and had fainted the Goddefs, he addrefs’d himfei> 
to us in thefe Words, Sit down here, my loving Friends 
and conlider what is to come, and whether or nojl dif¬ 
fer the promifeuous Vulgar. He having faid fo, am 
W e being all fate down, after he had cleans'd a fmall Piece 
of Frankincenfe, and murmur'd to himfelf, I know ml 
what fort of Hymn, flew out to that degree of OftcMti- 
on, that he fail'd upon the Image of the \Goddeft, if u 
mi fa be call da Smile. Vpon which, we being all ins 
Hubbub, Let none of you, faid he. be troubled at thele 
Things, fer by and by you fhall fee the Lamps which 
the Goddefs holds in her Hands, all of a light Flame 
And indeed , the Lamps that fam’d out of a fttdder. 
prev ented his Words. But then we recolleSing what itt 
had heard of the Wonder-worker, commonly call'd (.1 
h-aroe.iy.is rofe up and departed. But do not you won 
dcr at thefe things-, as neither do I, who, being better in- 
ftruHed by Reafon, look upon it as a thing of little Mo¬ 
ment. Julian hearing this, Farewel, faid he, and ap 
ply thy felf to thy Books. Thou haft difeover d ti 
me the Man I want. So faying, and killing Chryfa 
thint's Head, he haften’d away for F.phefus, wher 
Maximus then was, and devoting himfelf wholly t< 
him,adher d infeparably to his Do&rine. Upon Maxi 
mu /s Defire, he fent for Chryfanthius, both of ’en 
being hardly fufficient to fupply his capacious Min- 
with Learning. 

Hit ben ^he young Prince having drawn a vaft Stock 0 
et'-lTu learning from thefe Two great Matters, went aftei 
Byzanri- war ^ s an d heard the High-Prieft of the Eleufinit 
„ m ' Goddefles, who fupply’d him with a plentiful M 
dition of Knowledge. Then he fet forward to mee 
Conftantius Ctfar , as a Sharer of the Empire ; and il 
ter having reduc'd Gaul, and the barbarous Natior 
upon the Rhine, fent for the fame High-Prieft out c 


Grit- 


(a) An Epithete given by the Heathens toChrift. 
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Greece, who in his private Conferences animated him 
to pull down Conftantius and his Government. Soon 
after, he difmifs'd the Prieft witli large Prefents; and 
writ to Maximus and Chryfanthius to come to him. 

The Two Philofophers being frighted from coming 
by moil cruel and terrible Portents, Chryfanthius was 
in great Conllernation, and refolutely refus'd to go, 
notwithftanding that Maximus encourag’d him in 
rhefe Words; Thou fcem'fho me Chryfanthius, to have 
forgot the Learning which we imbib'd from our Youth. 

But ws Grecians , who are above the Vulgar, and have 
been taught thefe Tilings, cught not to give Way to the 
frfi Ajjaults of Misfortune, but to put a force upon 
Nature till we can meet with one that is able to ajftjlus. 

Ar that time Maximus was reforted to by ail the Afia- 
ticks, whether in Office, or difgrac’d; and fuch was 
the Crowding, fuch were the Acclamations of the Peo¬ 
ple, that Maximus could hardly pafs theStreets. The 
Women alfo pouring tbemfelves out at the back 
Doors, ran in Shoals to Maximus % Wife, to congra¬ 
tulate her Happinefs, and befeech her to be mindful of 
'em. On the other fide, fhe lb deported her felf, that 
Maximus feem d like one who hardly underftood Let¬ 
ters inComparifon of her. Maximus, thus rever’d 
by all Afta, went with a great Train to Confiantinople, 
where he appear’d in great Splendor, and was much 
honour’d by the Emperorand the whole Court, Which 
puff’d him up to that degree, that he began to carry 
himfelf more loftily at Court; and wearing more ef¬ 
feminate and lcofe Garments than became a Philofo- 
pher, grew to be more morofe and difficult of Accefs. 

Soon after the Emperor fent for Prifcus and Chryfanthi¬ 
us, the former one of Greece, and the latter from Sar¬ 
dis in Lydia ; and wrote underhand to Chryfanthius s 
Wife, to prevail with her Husband to come. Prifcus 
came, and carried himfelf very modeftly, keepingup 
a Philofbphical Life, in the midft of a pompous 
Court. But Chryfanthius , having enquir'd into the 
Will of the Gods, wrote back that both the Emperor’s 
Service, and the Admonition of the Gods requir’d his 
Refidence in Lydia. 

Soon after, Julian going upon the Perhan Txpediti- jj„ mf. 
on, was accompany d by Maximus, Prifcus, and fortunes 
others of the fame Character, who were puff’d up and hit 
L 1 3 with Death. 
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with Pride, becaufe the Emperor glory'd in his having 
Inch Men about him. liut Julian proving unfortu 
nate, and afterwards l dentinian and Valent being in¬ 
verted with the Empire; Maximus and Prifcus were 
both imprilon d. t'rifcKi , whole Honelly and Good- 
nefswas atttrttd by all Men, was prefently ideas d, 
But Maximus, being both publickly ex-.laim’d a- 
gainft, and privately traduc’d, was both cruelly tor 
tur d, and heavily fin'd. The {a) Scaphifu, was a 
light thing to what he endur’d; not to mention the 
Worr.anifh Scoffs of his Tormentors in the midlfot 
his Pains; while Ins Wife, that Wonder of a Woman, 
lloodbv, in vain bewailing and lamenting his Condi¬ 
tion; fo that when there was no end of his Torment, 
ftrecching forth his Hand to his Wife, Go tnm.s :,' 
laid he, and fetch me a poifomts Draught to rid me o’ 
my M.fcry. Prefently fhe went and brought one, 
but when her Husband ask’d tor it, (lie drank it up 
her felf, and immediately expir’d; but M..x\mus fit- 
bore to drink. The bine he was amerc’d in, was a 
prodigious Summ for a Fhilolopher. For his Ene¬ 
mies, not only charg'd him with Magick, but took 
him to be infinitely rich with the Spoils of others. 
But afterwards, changing their Minds, they ferew'd 
down the Fine to a (mailer Summ, and then fent him 
into lycia toraife and pay the Money. In the mean 
time, it happen’d luckily th t Clear chits, the then Go- 
vernour of all alfia, a wealthy and renown’d Threfpo- 
tint, who by vertue of his Wifdom and fuccefsful 
Management of Affairs, had a great Intereft in Valeri, 
This Ciearcbsts , I fay, finding Maximus upon the 
Rack in his Province, freed him from his Fetters, and 
made him his Companion at his Table; he punifha 
thofe who had acted any part in the Execution ot his 
Hardfhips, and reftord to him~v,hatwas taken from 
him by Stealth and Violence. So that it was in every 
Body's Mouth, that he was .mother Julian to Maxi- 
mas. Maximus growing wealthy of a fudden, re¬ 
turn’d with a noble Equipage to Conftantmple, and 
having clear’d his Reptuition from the charge of ma¬ 
gical Operations, was reverenc'd by many. But his 


(a) A certain Torment us’d among the Perfians. ! 
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growing Fame reviving the former Envy, fome of the 
Courtiers conlpiring together, and favouring rhe vul¬ 
gar Report, That Maximus was privy to the hidden 
Counfels of the Gods, brought him a Fiftitious Pro¬ 
phecy to be explain'd. Maximus divinginto the hid¬ 
den Myltery of the Words, and difcovering Truth it 
lelfj fetch'd out of the Words fuch an Expohtion as 
appear’d to be truer than the pretended Prophecy, 
telling them, That there was a Defign on Foot to 
Ruin himfelf, that the Conlpirators would make an 
untimely Exit , that many others befides himfelf 
would be put ro Death unjuftly, and that after a pro- 
mifcuous Slaughter of ail that came to Hand, the Em¬ 
peror fhoulddiea itrauge Death, and not have a Bu¬ 
rial or a Tomb. All which favings came to pafs; for 
the Confpirators were all cut to Pieces. Maximus be¬ 
ing carried to Amochia , where the Emperor's Court 
was then, was not indeed put to Death there, becaule 
upon Tryal he clear'd himfelf ot the Charge, and his 
Enemies finding he had foretold all Things exactly, 
were aifraid of punching lome Deity in hisPerfon; 
but he was fent to A fa along with Ft fins the Cover- 
nour, who at once gratify’d his Butcherly and Barba¬ 
rous Temper, and executed his Orders, in maflacring 
a great many Innocent, and among the reft, the great 
Aiaximus. And this was the Blue of this Prophecy, 
as to himfelf. The reft follow'd; for the Emperor 
wasmiferably (lain, in a bloody Battle with the Scy¬ 
thians, and never heard of more, lb that there could 
not be found the leaft Bone of him to be interr’d. 
N’or was the Exit of Feflus lefs dil’mal. For having 
dream’d that he faw Maximus put a Halter about his 
Meek, and drag him to the infernal Shades, to ftand 
in Judgment before Pluto ; Upon this, 1 fay, though 
he rarely worfhip’d the Gods, yet he repair’d to the 
Temple of the Eumenicles , or Fatal Sifters, and ha¬ 
ving with Tears related his odd Dream, was exhorted 
an i perfwaded by thofe who were prelent, to beg 
pardon of the Goddelfes, and to pay his Vows. But 
as he went out of the Temple, both his Legs failing 
him, he fell on his Back, and lay fpeechlefs, and be¬ 
ing convey'd from thence Home, expir'd immediately. 

LI 3 
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H:t cbt- VRIJchs was a proper handfome Man, a diligent Coi- 

rtBer. *- leftor of the Opinions of the Ancients, which he 
got by Heart; and one that wasfo very referv'd, and 
unwilling to vent his Opinions, that many tools him 
to be illiterate. He branded a freedc.tn of Dilcouile 
for Prodigality ind Intemperance ; and" Seniuality and 
Voluptuoulntfsfor a hatred of Reafon and Philofophy. 
Hefaid, thofe who were nonplus'd in Difputes, were 
no better tam’d or better'd, than they who contra- 
difted the Force of Truth. He was (low, but (late¬ 
ly in his Behaviour, and very conftant and Ready in 
his Refolutions. His Mafter JBdefws being a Man cf 
a popular open Temper, us’d ro walk out of Town 
with h s Friends and Difciples, after his Exercifes were 
over; and by Means of Converfe imprinted a Polite- 
nefs on the rude and blockilh, and Civility and good 
Manners on theinfolent. If he met with Tradefmen 
or Mechanicks, he would difcourfe with them about 
the Bufinefs of their Vocation, by which Means his 
Difciples got an infight into thofe Things. But Prif- 
cus fpar’d not his Mafter to his Face. He call’d him 
Traytor to the Dignity and Majefty of Philofophy, 
and Trifler in little Words, fit indeed to blow up the 
Mind like a Bladder, but of no ufe in Things of Mo¬ 
ment. Though he was difgrac’d after the Death of 
Julian, he (till kept up his grave referv’d Temper, 
continuing to deride the Weaknefs and Folly of Men. 
And his Honefty was fo confpicuous, that no Body 
offer’d to charge him with any Crime.- Only, he 
was forc'd to bear with many Affronts from force 
young conceited Sparks, who tecaufe they knew a lit¬ 
tle, thought they knew more than all the World be¬ 
tide- ... 

Ki Dtath. He wasabove 90 Years of Age when he d ; ed. Up¬ 
on which (core he was much happier than many of his 
Contemporaries, who fell an early Sacrifice either to 
Grief or Perfecution. 


Ik 
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The Life of J u l i a n u s. 

c fl)lianus a Cappadocian Sophifter, Famous for Rhe- nil Chi- 
J torick and Wit, flouriih'd in JEdefins's time.mffer.j 
He kept a School at Athens, to which all the young 
Men of Greece reforted. Apfines the Lacedaemonian 
and Epithagos taught in his time; but he far exceeded 
them in vaftnef. of Parts and Wit. Proerefius , 
Hepheftion, Epiphanius the Syrian, and Diophanus the 
Arabian, were his Difciples, and Tufcianus was his 
familiar Friend. He had but a low mean Houfe at 
Athens ; but it was fuch as breath’d nothing but Mer¬ 
cury and the Mufes, and was adorn'd with a fmall 
Theatre of hewn Marble. This Houfe he bequeath'd 
to Proarefius at his Death. 

In thole Days the Faftions run fo high at Athens Hit am- 
about applauding the Sophifters, and judging who had ttntim 
the bed delivery, that they durft not declaim in pub- "’’h th > 
lick, but in their private Theaters. One time among cr ^ r s °- 
the reft, thebulinefs of Applaufe was fo warmly dif- 
pitted, that Apfines 's Difciples fell upon Julian and his 
Scholars, and having beaten'em foundlyfue'd.'em be¬ 
fore the Pro-Conful. Julianas according to his Sum¬ 
mons appear'd, and with him Apfines, tho' he was 
not fummon'd, meaning to vindicate the Caufe of the 
Accufers. The Coniul carting a furly frowning look 
upon Apfines, ask'd who fent for him. He reply'd, 

He was only follicitous for the Safety of the Children. 

The Prifoners being brought to the Bar, all bloody 
and bruiz'd, Apfines was about to begin a Harangue: 

But the Proconful taking him up, This, faid he, is 
what the Romans do not approve. Let him that begun 
the fir ft accufation , go on with the fecond Now this 
was Themiftoc/es an Athenian, Prendent at Sparta, a 
Man of a head ftrong ralh humor. The Proconfuls 
caution put Themiflocles and his Party into a Confu¬ 
sion ; upon which Julian with a fubmiflive lamentable 
Tone,befought theCourt,he might have leave to fpeak. 

Then the Proconful, None of you Mafiers, (aid he, 

’hat came prepar’d, jhall have leave to fpeaiin this 
Caufe, nor Jhall any of the Scholars of any Party clap 
L 1 7 him 
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him that [peaks ; and by cmdbyycu fra!!fee how yufl and 
Jacred the Laws of the Romans are. Therefore let 
Themillodes go on andfimjbkis Accuf-uion ; and then 
let him undertake the defence of the canfe, whom thou 
(halt judge to be the beft Spokefman. Here all the Peo¬ 
ple held their Tongues, while Themiflocks'% Name was 
expos’d to Laughter and Derifion. On the other fide 
Julianas undertaking the defence of the accufed again!! 
the firll Accufation; Thou, faid he, 0 Procorful, thro' 
thy mojft excellent and [urpajfing Equity baft Jo ordered 
it, that the Pythagorean Apfines is oblig'd to hold bis 
Peace ; thd he of right ought to have learn d this Ions 
before, who has always been teaching his Scholar Pytha - 
gorifm and Taciturnity : But if it be thy Pleafttre that 
a defence (hail be made, command that one of my Friend.’, 
Proaerefius by Name, may be releas’d from his Bends ; 
and be thou Judge whether he has been taught from a Youth 
Atticifm or Pythagorifm. The Proconful having courte- 
oufly and kindly granted the requeft; Pmrejius with 
a fweet delivery and elegant Geftures, fet forth the 
deplorable fufferings of the Prifoners, the applaufe 
due to his Mailer’s merit, and the illegality of fuffer- 
ing injuries to pals with impunity, or receiving Accu- 
fations without defence made. Upon which the Pro¬ 
conful, as grave and inexorable as ne was, leap'd frotp 
his Seat, put off his robe, and like a young Man 
clapp’d and applauded Protrefius: And even Apfms 
was compell’d to do the lahne, >ho‘ again!! his will. 
Then Julianas privately put Apfines together with 
Tkemifhcles and the Lacedemonians in mind of the 
fcourging pra&is'd in Lace demon upon the innocent, 
and what they had fuffer d at Athens, 
hu Death. After this, our Philofopher, having obtain’d a great 
Name in Athens, among bis Difciples, ended his 
Days, leaving his Friends contending one. with ano¬ 
ther who fhould add moft honour to his Fu¬ 
neral. 


The 
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The Life of Proper esius. 

VRoereftus was Born in that Part of Armenia, that #// csun- 
i borders upon Per fin. He was a comely handfome try, CmM- 
Man, and retain'd his Beauty thro'all the periods of tin, and 
his Life, which continued to a great Age, his Body Edmatim 
being fuftain’d by the youth and rigour of his Soul, 
i He was fo very Tall, that in a Croud his Head might 
| bs feen a Foot above the reft. Poverty was his only 
misfortune •• which conftrain'd him to leave Armenia in 
1 his Youth, and remove to Antiochia-, for he had not 
i Money enough then for Athens. Having ftudied for 
1 fotne time at Antiochia with great applaufe, under 
'J.'pi.mz Famous profeffor of Rhetorick, he came to 
1 Athens, accompanied by Hepheftion his intimate Friend, 
tvhovy'd with him for Poverty as well as for Superi¬ 
ority of Learning. For they had but one Garment 
and one thread bare Cloak between 'em, befides three 
or four old Coverlets all daub’d with naftinefs. So 
that when Pmreftus appear'd in publick, then He- 
f'-.tjim was invisible under his Coverlets, and exer- 
ciling himfelf in his Studies. And fo it was with 
Pmrefms , when Hepheftion went abroad. Such was 
their extream Poverty. Julianas their Mafter had a 
greater Affe&ion for Proareftus , who quickly got the 
ftart of all his Condifciples. 

After the Death of Julianas, there were many 
Competitors for his Place: and the Roman Laws re- Athens, 
quiring a plurality of Teachers, the City of Athens 
nrch'd upon Proareftus, Hepheftion, Epiphanias and 
Ditfhantus. Soon after, not only the City, but all 
the Nations Subjedh to the Romans, were divided 
in their Opinions, which were the chiefeft and moft 
excellent Sophifters, and which Nations produc’d moft 
eloquent Men. Hepheftion in veneration of Proarefius 
refign'd his Pretenfions. Epiphanias was favour'd by 
the Eaft, and Hiophantsts by Arabia. But Proareftus 
was follow’d and applauded by all Pontus, the Helle- 
]pm, Bithjnia, Caria, Ljcia, Pamphylia, Egypt, and 
tome other Parts of Africa. But Pro&efius s W it and 
f?me procur’d him fo much envy, that the oppofite 
Faftions 
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Factions got the Proconful to banifh him- During 
his exile he was in great Want; till a new Proconful 
came in, who difapproving of his Predeceffors con¬ 
duit, allowed Protrcjius to return. Vrottrefuts return¬ 
ing found his belt Friends were gone, bating Tufti- 
mhs who always befriended him; and that his Ene¬ 
mies continued Hill to hi(s and undermine him. 
However, the Proconful having fummon'd the So- 
phifters together, and propos’d Problems to ’em; 
Proercjtus was order’d to (peak for his Followers, 
Proertjuu rifing, and perceiving a great number of 
his Enemies in the Affembly, but few of his Friends, 
began to (tagger and defpair. At laft perceiving two 
eminent Orators at the lower end of the Theatre, 
who had occafion’d the greateft part of his Suffer¬ 
ings ; he defir’d the Proconful to command them 
to propound the matter to him. The two Orators 
flunk down behind the multitude, in hopes to con¬ 
ceal themfelves. But the Proconful ordered them to 
come before him, and make a Propofition after the 
manner of the Schools at that time. Thereupon, 
after fome deliberation and whifpering, they put 
forth a Propofition indeed, but one of the moll Lean 
and Spiny that they could think of, and that with¬ 
out Rhetorical Pomp or Ornament. Upon which, 
Proerefius looking upon ’em with a frowning afpeft, 
and; turning to the Proconful, befought him that he 
would order fuch Notaries as could write a fwift hand 
to fet down what was offer’d on either fide. Accord¬ 
ingly the Proconful commanded the choiceft of the 
Scribes to take their Places on each Side, in order to 
take Notes. After this Pratrefins began with a Tor¬ 
rent of Eloquence, concluding every period with clap¬ 
ping his hands together. Upon which the whole Au¬ 
dience, tho’ enjoyn’d a Pythagorick Silence, broke forth 
into a loud noife and inarticulate Ejaculations. But 
after the good Man let Ioofe the reins of his Elocution, 
and began to be tranfported with a full gale, beyond 
the comraoB meafure of Opinion and human Imagi¬ 
nation, he proceeded to the other part of his Oration, 
and corapleated the State of the Gafe. Then, as it 
were, divinely itlfpir’d with a bounding and capering 
Eloquence he fell like a fijry uoon the Propofition of 
his Adverfaries, with that fwiftnefs of Utterance and 
force 
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force of Eloquence, that neither his notaries could 
keep pace with him, nor tftfe Audience be confin'd to 
the meafures of Silence. •Then turning to the no¬ 
taries, he repeated every word he had faid before ; de- 
firing them to obferve nicely if he did not repeat right; 
upon which the whole Audience ador'd him, feme 
llyling him a divine Numen , and others the Image of 
Mercury the God of Eloquence; his Enemies lay 
fpetchlefs while others loaded him with Praifes; and 
even the Proconful with his Guards accompany'd him 
out of the Theatre.And from that time forward no man 
durft mutter againft him. His enemies indeed forae 
time after, indeavour'd to feduce the young Men that 
follow'd him, by the bate and ignominious baits of 
luxuriant Tables, and young Girls in gay Apparel 
ind gaudy Dreffes: And their Fallacies fucceeded to 
their wifhes. But all men of honelty and undemand¬ 
ing were retain’d by the Sovereign Power and Ver- 
tue of ProterejtHs’s Eloquence. 

At the fame time flourilh’d Anatolius , who was The Ho¬ 
st great Lover of Glory and Eloquence. He was a mun cm- 
na tive of Berytus, and an excellent Civilian, Having ferr'd upon 
fail'd from Berytus to Rome, his Wifdom and Elo- him b, 
quence procur'd him the higbeft Preferments at the Anatoli- 
imperial Court, fo that, parting with applaufe thro' us> 
all the degrees and offices of Dignity, he was prefer’d 
to be Governor of the Pratorium, and had all I/lyricum 
committed to his care. This great Man had the curi- 
olity to vifit all the principal Parts of the Empire, 
and among the reft Greece ; meaning to fix in his 
Senfes the Images of Reafon and Eloquence, and be¬ 
hold with his Eyes the Idxa's that were already im¬ 
printed upon his Mind. Before his arrival in Greece , 
he fent a Problem ro be refolv’d by the Sophifters. 

The Sophifters having heard of his Prudence, Learn¬ 
ing) and Integrity, were very zealous in unfolding it. 

They at length agreed upon the Stare of the Quefti- 
°n; but as to the refolucion of it, they were divided, 
every one hugging his own Opinion, and obftinately 
maintaining it. Anatolius arriving at Athens call'd 
forth the Sophifters to the combat; who appearing, 
wove with a ridiculous vanity to anticipate one ano¬ 
ther, in difplaying the excellencies of their Wit and 
Endowments. At laft Proarejlus being call'd ha¬ 
rangu'd 
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rangu'd upon the Subject with fuch charming Sivee> 
nels and overflowing Eloquence, that Anatolius gav; 
a Skip from-his Tribunal, and the whole Theatr: 
feemed to open with the violence of tlie refoundin. 
acclamations; nor was there any body prefent wht 
did not take him for feme de'.ry. Anatolius there 
fore honour'd him in a diltinguiflimg manner, reckon 
ing the reft fcarce worthy of an invitation to hi 
Table. 

Hh bimg The Emperor Con ft arts having fent for Pmnfm. 

call'd tt into Gallia, he had fuch an afeendant over him, rim 

Court. h c f lte at his Table among the chiefeft of his Nobility 
The People of that Climate were aftomlhd at tli, 
beauty and ftature of his Body, as wed as his for 
titude, Temperance, and Hardinefs; for in the Gal 
lick Froils he went without Shoes in a thin thread bars 
Cloak, and drank the Rhine Water half Hides, an: 
never fo > much as tailed warm Drink. The Erap: 
ror therefore lent him to the great City of Rome, cm 
of an ambition that the World might fee what Sub 
jefts he had. The Romans were fo great admirers ol 
his many Excellencies, that they erefted to his M’ 
mory a Statue of Brafs as big as the Life, with chi: 
Inscription, Rome the Mftrifs of the World, to the Km 
of Eloquence. When he was ready to return to Aihn 
the Emperor gave him Liberty to beg what Boon h 
pleas'd; who thereupon requefted a Boon becomin, 
his great Soul; viz. not a tew Cities, nor thofe final 
ones, for the accommodating of A hens with Corn 
Which the Emperor readily granted, with this addi 
tion ot Honour to his Perfon, that he thould bear thi 
Title of Cimmiffary General to the Canto ; that no mar 
might envy his vaft Riches as extorted from the pub 
lick. There being a necelltty of having the Gran 
confirm’d by Anatolius the Governor of the PratorM 
he addrefs’d him upon that Head, being accom 
piny'd with all the Learned Men of Greece in a fn 
Theatre. Wiien his Patrons were going to fpeak on 
his behalf, the Governor hiving a mind to try whai 
Proa'eftas could fay ex tempore, prevented them, fa)' 
ing, that while Pwcftns was prefent, it would be; 
flumeful thin’ for any other to fpsak the Emperor; 
Praifes. Upon which Proareftus made a mod elegan) 
Speech, extolling the Emperor's Beauty, and com 
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jilting him to Celeus, Triptolemus, and Ceres, who 
Hill enrich'd the Earth with the Bleflingof Corn, and 
ihcwing withal, thathimfelf was not a little ambiti¬ 
ous of Honour. 

He married one Amphicka of Trail! in Afia, by His Fatm- 
nhnm he had Two Daughters and a Boy. But they ly, and his 
rk'd all Three before they came to Maturity; which De » th - 
pflicted him to that Degree, that all his Wifdom 
could fcarce keep him in his right Senfes; but he was 
iftenvards recover'd by the Harmony and delightful 
Numbers of Mlefius, a Native of Smyrna in Ionia, 
whole Poetry had fo charm'd Anatolius , that he call’d 
him by no other Name, than that of his Mufe. Be¬ 
ing be fir'd by the Romans to fend 'em one of his Dif- 
ciples, he pitch'd upon Eufebisss of Alexandria, as 
'ring a Flattering, t actions, felf-conceited Man, 
and confequently no Stranger to the Vices of the Ci¬ 
ty. Proarejius was S7 Years of Age when Essnapisss 
time to be his Scholar, and was then as vigorous and 
Itrong, as if he had been uncapable of old Age, After 
5 years Ennapists left him, and not long after /We- 
lim dyd, having fill’d the World with his Difci- 
pks, and the Tame of his Learning and Eloquence. 


The Life of Libanius. 

7 Ifonius came of illuftrious Parents in Antiochia, a 'His Ctm- 
L City of Caslo/yria. After the Death of his Pa- *7- Pa¬ 
tents he went to Athens, being yet young, where h evils, and 
was pick’d up by feme of Diophantuss Gang, to whom D,a,b - 
iie adher’d. Both Epiphanius and Procerejins taught 
then at Athens, but the former had no great Name, 
and the latter had luch a croud of eminent Scholars, 
that our Philofopher fear’d helhould be buried among 
em. However, he did not flay long with Diophan- 
’ns, but having by his own Pains, and the. heat of 
Emulation, obtain'd a Confidence in (peaking, he 
could no longer brook the Obfcurityof Athens, as 
bales flood then, and remov'd to Conftantinopk, where 
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the Sweetnefs of his Converfe, and the charming Ma- 
jefty of his Declamations quickly render’d him fa. 
ttious. Being afterwards charg'd with Male Venery, 
he was expefld Confiantinofle, and fled to Nicomedk 
But the fcandalous Report overtaking him there, he 
afterwards retir’d to his own Country, where he liv d 
in great Repute to a good old Age. 

H , ck He had an admirable Faculty of tracing the Genius, 
rt3tr J * and finding out the weak Side of his Companions, in- 
(omuch that none of ’em could efcape the Lath of his 
juft Satyr. Though after all, he did fo Humour all 
their different Difpolitions, that they juftity’d all their 
contrary Aft ions by his Example. Such a Proteus 
was he v fuch a Transformer of himfelf into Varie¬ 
ty of Manners and Inclinations. He lov’d Women, 
but hated Matrimony. In his Epiftles and familiar Col¬ 
loquies,he interlac’d a florid Gracefulnefs, with a Comi¬ 
cal Salt, and a peculiar Politnefs, for he imitated the 
ancient Comedy, and had a certain charming Sweetnefs 
in Difcoutfe, which molt of the Syrophcenicians were 
entitled to. Only, in Declamations upon Mittersof 
Importance, he was languid and infipid, which (hew’d 
that be wanted a Mafter in that fort of Learning 
However, his Works, fays Eunapius, breath a large 
Stock of Learning, and great Variety of Reading 
and in thofe Days feveral of his Works were extant 
which all Men of Senfe, efpecially Julian, admin! 
He had a copious way of exprelfmg himfelf, and reviy t 
a great many old words, drefling them up in a mod iff 
Way. Befides, he was a Perfon of fo great Abiiitie 
for the Management of the publick Affairs, that th 
Emperors who fucceeded Julian, offer’d to make hin 
Govemour of the Pratorium ; but he refus’d to accep 
of it, faying, That a Sophifter was a greater 
than an) Gnerrmr of the Praetorium. 


rh 
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The Lives of A c ac i u s, 
Oribasius, and Io¬ 
nic u s. 

ACacius of Cafarea in Palepine , was Contemporary Acacius. 
Al w ith Libanius , who dedicated to Acacias a Trea- 
tifeof the Dexterity of Wit, in which he yields him 
a Superiority in Wit, and in the Choice and Difpofi- 
tion of Words. His Style and Method of Writing 
approach d very near to the ancient Way. The Spi¬ 
rit of Sophiftry, and Sophiftical Contention, prevail’d 
in him to a flaming Degree. Herivala Libanius, and 
indeed pofl’efs'd himfelf of the Laurel; only, he had 
the Misfortune to die very young. 

Oribafuts, being born of hoi eft Parents in Perga- Oribaliuj. 
mnm, was noted from his Childhood for his Learning 
and Vertue- Growing in Years, he became a hearer of 
the great Zeno , and fellow Difcipleof Magnus, whom 
he quickly overtopp'd; and in a Ihort time arriv'd at a 
great Ferfe&ion in Pkyftck. When Julian commenc’d 
his Pretenfions to the Imperial Throne, he carried Ori- 
bafius along with him, who did him no Email Service 
inprocuring his Elevation to that Dignity. Butfuch 
"as the force of Envy, that his Enemies at Court, 
envying the fame of his Learning, Gripp’d him of 
his Wealth, and got him not only banilh’d, but deli¬ 
ver'd into the Hands of the Barbarians. Oribajius be¬ 
ing expos’d in an Enemy’s Country, fhew’d that his 
Vertue was not confined to one Nation or Place; for 
he quickly got into Favour with the moft Barbarous 
Kings, who worlhipp d him as a Deity. Some of em 
he cur'd of long Diftempers, others he lhatch’d from 
the very Gates of Death; fo that his being difgrac'd 
in the Imperial Court, was the Commencement of 
all his Felicity. Upon which, his Enemies at Court, 
relenting of their former Fury, gave him Liberty to 
return. Upon his Return, he married a noble and 
wealthy Perfon, by whom he bad Four Sons, and pro- 
cur da Refuraption of bis Forfeiture. To conclude, 

Such 
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Such a Grace a nr! Harmony fhin'd through the whole 
. of his Convention and Conduct, that ail Men ot 
Senfe admir'd him. 

Tonico.c' lonicHs, the Son of a famous Phyfician at Sardis, 
} " was a diligent hearer of Zeno, and much admir'd bv 

Oribafms. His Excellency lay in Anatomy and fh.f 
maty, and the Knowledge of the Medicinal Words 
and Things deliver'd by the ancient Phyficians. He 
was not only a skilful and happy Phyfician, but cue 
that apply d himfelt to the Art of Divination, in or¬ 
der to foretell the Iffue of Difeafes, and tludfd 
both Rhetorick, Poetry, and all manner of Philclo- 
phy. Eunaplus fays, he died tome little time before 
he wrote his Lives of the PbiUfipbers. 


The Life of ChrysanThius. 

MiCim. S'HrjJantbius was one of the Senatorian Order, and 
try, Para i- C Grandfon t0 Innoccntitts, a noble and wealthy Per- 
tagt, md f orii w ho was entrufted with the Legidative Power 
Bdutattm. by the Emperors of that time; and writ feveral Trea¬ 
ties, fome in Latin, and fome in Greek, that were 
much efteera'd in thofe Days. After his Father's De- 
ceafe, he went to Pergamum , where he heard tTitfi- 
fius\ and having by Vertue of a llrong Conftitution 
of Body, a keen Genius, and an infatiable Third after 
Knowledge, attain'd toa Maftery in all Kinds of Phi- 
lolbphy, and a Readincfs of managing all forts o! 
Subjects and Arguments, he began to give publick Spe 
cimens of his Ingenuity' and Eloquence. For he af- 
fefted a pompous Way of fpeaking; but at the fame 
time, knew weD when tofpeak, and when to be filent, 
After that, he apply'd himfelf to the Knowledge of 
the «ods, and the Pythagorean fort of Wifdom, in 
which he was fo great a Proficient, that 'twas faid f- 
rather faw than foretold what would come to pals, as 
if he bad been prefent and converfant with the Gods 
In this Exercife, Maximus was the Alfociate of his 
Labours, who was of a {different Temper from Chry 
fmthmt . 
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jantbius. For Maximus beinf naturally ftiff, us’d to Hit yiarj- 
retifi the Signs appearing from the Gods, and to per-/" 1 « tki 
fill obftinately in defiring other Things. Whereas Prie flhood 
Cbryfanibhs us’d to reft contented with the Appear- '/ Tydia. 
ances, and to apply human Counfel to what appear’d, 
Accordingly, when they were both fent for by the Em¬ 
peror Julian, Chryfanthius being difeourag’d by the 
Sacrifices, ftaid at Home; but Maximus befeeching 
the Gods for other Signs, and the deferring of what 
teem'd to be decreed, undertook a Journey , that 
prov'd the Original of all his future Mifery. The 
rmperor was at firft difpleas’d with Chryfanthius % Re- 
fufal, but afterwards writafecond time to invite him 
to Court, fending at the fame time a private Letter to 
his Wife, defiring her toperfwade him to come. Ac 
fill, the Emperor finding that Chryfanthius would 
not move while the Signs were unfavourable, made 
him High-Prieft of Lydia. 

In that Office he behav’d himftlf with an uncom- c ;, 4 _ 
mon Lenity, neither perfecting the Cliri'lians, nor f Sr ' 
obliging the young Men to an over zealous Striftnels 
of Duty. In his time all was' carried on lmoothly 
and equally, without Tumult or Innovation. So 
that he was reckon'd a Man, that not only enquir’d 
wifely into Futurity, but likewile made a right Ills of 
his Fore-knowledge. Socrates feemd to be reviv’d in 
him; fuch was his unaffefcfed Simplicity, adorn’d with 
an eafie and graceful Way of fpeaking. He wascour- 
ttous and affable in his Converlation, and all his Ex- 
prelTians were fo Mufical, and fo admirably well cal¬ 
culated for the Variety of Genius' s, that no Body 
vent from him without being pleas'd He was fo 
very complaifant, that he would applaud the Writings 
and Opinions of others, though he did not approve of 
em in his own fudgment. In Logical Conceits, he 
appear’d vety different from himfelf, involving him- 
hlf in Opinions and Arguments with a great deal of 
Earneftnels; in fo much that fome took him to be ano¬ 
ther fort of Man than he was commonly took for. 

However, whenheentred the Lifts, the other Difpu- 
[aitts kept a profound Silence, for fear of being catch’d 
!! \ apparent Miftakes. He did not trouble himfelf 
with the Care of his Family, or the Husbandry of his 
Mor.Cy. He bore Poverty more patiently than others 
Mm do 
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do Wealth. As for his Diet, he took fuch as came 
next, and fed very fparingly upon Fleflr, Swine's 
Flefh he never eat. He was an indefatigable Writer, 
not only in his Youth, but likewife in his old Age, in- 
fomuch that theuppermoft joints of his Fingers were 
contrafted by his inceiTint and indefatigable Ufe of 
'em. When he rofe from his Studies, he us'd to walk 
abroad with a flow and leifurely Pace, and inftruct 
thofe that kept him Company, among whom was £»- 
napius, the Writer of his Life, whom he lov'd parti¬ 
cularly. Though he made no Ufe of Baths, yet he 
always look'd as if he had been but newly bath'd. 
He avoided the Society of great Men, not out ot 
Pride, but out of a Plainnefi and Simplicity of Man- 

Hii Cnfc At that time the Chriftian Intereft prevail’d in the 

rnces Roman Dominions. But Juft us being fent from Rome 
9iih Ju- into Aft*, in the Quality of Governour; and being 
ftns, Hel- much addicted to the gentile Rites and Ceremonies, 
lefpontus, and a lover of all forts of Divinations, fet up Altars at 
&‘- Sardis, where there were none before, repair'd the 
Temples, and (aerifie d inPublick. Upon the Pro¬ 
clamation of a folemn Sacrifice, all the learned Gentiles 
appear'd i and the Vi&im happening to faD in an odd 
Pofture, Ju(ius ask'd 'em what was the Signification 
of the Poiture. Such of ’em as plac'd their Confi¬ 
dence in Flattery, gave the Precedency to the Gover¬ 
nour, as being one that excell’d in that fort of Divi¬ 
nation ; and the graver fort llroak’d their Beards, and 
made fowre Faces, but did not know what to fay, 
upon which Juftus, who could hardly forbear laugh- 
iog, faid to Chryfamhius, Well, and what fay Jl thou to 
this, old Father i Then Chrjfanthiusjnothmg difmay’d, 
made Anfwer, That he could not choofe but condemn the 
Ignorance of ail the reft. But, added he, if thou would 
eft have me to /peak concerning thcfeTbings, if thou m- 
dtrftandeft the Manners of Divination, fay thou firjl, 
what fort of Divination this is, what the Queftion 
a> d after what manner it is accompli/b'd. If thoumr 
fc'deft theft; Things, then I will tell thee, what the tiling 
appearing ftgniftis, with tefereitce to Futurity, But Of 
fore thou expoundeji thefe Things, 'tis unmannerly forme, 
when the Gods themfewes have fufftciently declar'd what 
(hall com to gift , to anfwer your $ueftio\ or fay f) 
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thing of Futurity, and adapt the Event of Things to come 
with the prefent Accident. For Jo the Qttejlions are 
Twofold ; but no Man ashy Two or more Slue/Hens at 
the fame time -• For that which is different in Things fi¬ 
nite , requires more than one Explication. Then Jstflus 
cry’d out, Ttsat he had team'd what he was ignorant of 
before. And for the time to come ceas'd not to vifit 
the Philofpher in private, in order to learn what he 
knew not,before, and draw his Knowledge from the 
Fountain it felf, At the fame time, he was vifited by 
feveral Perfons of great Knowledge and Undemand¬ 
ing, whom his Fame had driwn to Sardis\ but they 
difcoverlng the Superiority of his Excellencies, durft 
not difpute with him. Among thele was Htllefmntius 
of Galatia , a Perfon inferiour to none but Chryfan- 
thins in Wildom, who having learch d the remoteft 
Parts in the World, to fee if he could find any Body 
that knew more than himfelf, came at laft to Sardis 
to converfe with our Philofopher, with whom he was 
no fooner acquainted, but he forfook all his other 
Friends, and gave himfelf wholly up to Chnfmthius 
as hisMafter, repenting that he had wander'd (o long 
upon the Earth, before he had learn'd what was pror 
per for him to know. This fame Belkfpomius being 
afterwards feiz’d witli a Dyfentery at Apmta in Bithy- 
xia, of which he died, advis’d h s Friend and Com- 
pinioif Procopius to admire and follow no body but 
Chrjfanthius, which accordingly he did. 

Hehad a Son, who bore the Nameof hisold Mafter 
Aiiefias, This Youth purfu'd Learning very eagerly, 1 ta ' 
and was extreamly diligent in the Worlhio of the 
bods, and was a perfect Mafter of his own Paftions, 
fc that he Teem'd to be wholly made up of Soul. His 
Body was fo incredibly nimble, that he feem’d to bo 
carried in the Air. He was fo familiar with the Gods, 
lays Eunapitts , that he needed no more than to put 
the Crown upon his Head, and look upon the Sun, to 
utter Oracles, though be was ignorant of Poetry, and 
knew not much of Grammar. But the World 
■>« depriv’d of him in the Twentieth Year of his 
fee; and his Father, though not infenfible of the 
Weight of his Lofs, bore it with the Courage of a 
Philofopher, Nay, his Mother was fo animated by 
‘^Ftfher’? Example, that fhe kept in her Womanifii 
M® 2 Paflton, 
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PaiTion, and fliew’d no other Lamenrationb ut whit 
was due to the Extremity of her Atf thon. 

H;> D:»:b. G;nf.ruhimhiv'mi order'diVnuy-rff ro let lumBlooi 
Ht.hjp.nuas at h ilcenfur’d f-.ei-taui.,as heir, “ pernici¬ 
ous to an old Van ; but afterwards, conficierine hisro- 
buft ard healthy Conltirytien. acknowledg’d his Error, 
and ju.lity d tncConduit of his Phyliciuns. In thebe- 
ginning of the next Snnnvr, his Phylicians order d 
him to be bled again in Eunmnss Able nee; and, 
whether it were that they exceeded their Mealure, or 
t’nat Chryfar-nm was too old for fuch Evacuations, he 
lu.’deniy Uvjorfd away, and a Contraction of his 
Limbs follow’d. Pielently Oribujins was lent for, 
who forcing Nature with hot and emolient Fomenta¬ 
tions, for 'he time reitor’d frcfli Vigour in his Arte¬ 
ries But next fear, old Age overcame and carry’ll 
him off, the natural Heat being exhaufted by the ex- 
Cellive Ufe of hot Remedies. 


The Lives of Plotinus, Epi- 
PH A Mils, DlOPHANTUS, So- 
pom, WHimerius. 

Phiinus VLo:!.in.', an /Egyptian PhiUfopher, bom in Lyy ■ 
1 Us, was the Miller of Porphyrins, who writ his 
Life, having fpent the greateft part ot his Life with 
him. He wrote many Volumes, which Eunapitts cry 
up beyond PUtos, both for their profound'Learning 
and their Moral Precepts. 

Epiplnn'- Fpo- iSis-s. a Native of Syria, had but a flovtnh 

us. way ef cxprdfmg his Thoughts, but could (late ar, 
untold Qwtllions very nicely. Being contempora. 
with r>c£r(ji :, s , he was honour'd by lome purely re 
the fake of Envy and Uetradlion from his Colleen: 
So tint Miilofophers, like natural Bodies, take th:i 
fall rile from Contraries. Both he and his ben 
tiful \\ ife died not very old of an excelliv 
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bleeding at the Nofe; leaving no iffue behind 

Diophmtu an Arabian ow'd his rife to the malice Dmphan- 
and envy of fome who fet him up in oppolition to tus - 
Proercjius. Eunapius inlinuates that he was a Man 
of no real'merit. Remade a funeral Oration upon 
Pnarejius, who dy’d before him ; wherein, by way 
of Profopopoeia, directing his Speech to Salansin , and 
the Affairs of the Mcdcs: Now Salamin and Maiar- 
bon, (aid he, lie overwhelm'd in filence; for what a 
Trumpet of your Trophies and Vi&ories is now de¬ 
ceas’d ■ He left two Sons, both given to live volu- 
ptuoufly and get Money. 

Sopolis, of whom Eanapius was a bearer, imitated SnpobV 
the Ancients in his Di.courfes and way of delivery. 

He affe&ed a divine fort of Poetry, but was l’rldoni 
happy in his Performances of that Mature. He left 
a Son behind him who is alfo laid to have alctnded 
the Pedantic^ Throne. 

Himerius of Eitbjnia, Contemporary with Julian, Himsriu-v 
addrefs'd that Emperor, that he might give him a Spe¬ 
cimen of his Parts; which accordingly he did, and 
was kindly entertain’d by him. After the Death of 
Julian, he went upon his Travels, and arriv'd at A- 
■ >'tn r, foon after the Death of Proarc Jins. He (poke 
freely and neatlv, but in a clamorous noilv Way ■- 
«i',d in (bme few Raptures, came up to the Majefty of 
d> ill ides. He died very old, in a Fit of the Falling 
Strknels. 


The Life of E u n a p i u s, 


f,Z/napiui of Sardis in Lydia, was from a Child a H.s Cmn- 
hearer of Cbryfant bins, who married his Coufin ;>■) and 
Plelita. Being about 16 Years cf Age, lit cruis’d over Uucmm. 
1 oA’hcns , ro improve his Knowledge. In that Voy¬ 
age he was feizd with a violent Fever ; and upon his 
arrival being unable to walk was carry d, by his Cour - 
ri 7 Men that came in Company with him, to Proa- 
M m 3 refiuj s 
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refins's Houfe, being drawn thither by the fame of 
that Philolopher. Where, without Pro&efiuh know¬ 
ledge, one f&fcbines of Ohio, cur'd hjm by opening 
his la ws with an Iron Inftrument, and pouring down 
his Throat a laxative and cooling Medicine. Prat 
refills finding the recover'd Stranger to be a perfon of 

a hopes, prais'd him before a publick and cele- 
Audience; and lov'd him, as it he had been 
his own Sen, as long as he liv’d. And on the other 
hand, the young Scholar repay’d his Mailer's kind- 
nefs, with a high Admiration of his Venue and 
Learning, and only forbore to worfhip him as a 
God. 

■fytivtii Our Fhilofopiier enter'd into his Years of Adole- 
lcer.ee, the lame year that V*lens and Valentinian 
H'.vfir'.’i afc/.idco the Impen d Throne. Five Years after lie 
H /r.'V,;- cams to Athens, he defin'd for Egypt-, but was pie- 
vented by a call from his Parents to return to Lydia. 
Upon C’Seyfastciass detire, he wrote the Lives of feme 
pbihjlpbers, Famous in his time; of which the fore¬ 
going part of this Seftion is an Abftrad. He was 
well skill'd in the Art of Phyfick, for when Cby 
fmhus was let Blood, he was prefent with him, as 
the chiefdl Phyfician of the Place, till the more 
famous Oiw.fws was fent for. He alfo wrote the 
Lives of the Cafars, from Heredian to his own time; 
to which he refers often in his Lives of the Vhilofophen, 
and which is laid to oe in the Venetian Library. 

L ; u . He is fo modeft, as not to mention his own name 
in his litres of the PhJofophers, but calls himfelf the 
r.'i’tr of Comment Dries. He was a zealous Gen¬ 

tile, as appears b-' leveral inftanceso 1 his Cotnmen- 
r-rh-s. He teems to have been initiated in the Mylleric: 
of the Elyfi™an Goddeffes Famous for the Obferva- 
tirn of Silence. and that by the Prieft of the Place, 
w '.oni JnH.tr- vinttd, and whofe Name he Conceal'd. 
His Life of Maximus, intimates that lie was lilted 
in the umber of the Eumdpidr, and perform'd the 
duty of the Kienphnntus, tho" he was not a Native 
contrary ro the Law of Earns!.e-is. His Style is nea. 
ar.d iignincant. ar.d free of the Afiatic^ Superfluity. 
In fume places lie interlaces his Sentences with fiowei: 
of Fb'jutr.cr. ciopt t.om the Poets and Philoic- 
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SECT. II. 

Containing the L i v e s of the 
Women Philosophers. 


Female Writers are fo numerous, that 
I their very Names would fill a great Volume. 
-JL Moft of 'em purfued the diverting and plea- 
furable Studies, fuch as Rhetorick, Poetry, Hiftory, 
Mythology, and the elegancy of Epiftles. But 
after all, there was a confiderable number of'em, that 
ftudyd the ftri&er and harlher Science, call'd Philo- 
fophy. Apollonius the Stoick (a) wrote a particular 
Book of thefe Women Philofbphers. Pbilochorut 
the Grammarian, (b) compil’d a Treatife of the Fe¬ 
male Pythagoreans. . Juvenal gives us to know, that 
in his time Women apply’d themfelves to Philofo 
phy. In the Writings of the Ancients, I have met 
with 6 j of thefe Philolophers; and defigning to com¬ 
pile a Hiftory of ’em, I thought it proper to raife a 
Mo ument and Meiorial of my refpeft to Madam 
Dacier, by addrefting it to her, She being a Lady 
whofe Learning entitles her to a preference before all 
the Women that have been or are now. Thofe who 
know that Diogenes Laertius infcrib'd his Lives of 
the Men Philofophers to a Woman, will not think it 
ftrange, that I have dedicated the Lives of the Wo¬ 
men Philofophers to the Incomparable Madam'D«?f ; fr. 

In treating this Subjeft, I (hall begin with thofe 
who cannot be reducd to any certain Sect; and then 
proceed to draw up the reft according to their re- 
fpeftive Sefts. 


(0 iofatr, Excorpt. a Phot, (b) Suii. 

M m 4 
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The Women Pbilofophers of uncertain Sec 


JJIcvo was the Daughter of Chiron the Centaur, 
1J an d taught JEfilus the Contemplation of 


m (.1. and taught me ^umciupuuon oi 

nature, which is the Principal part of Phi lofophy, 
Euripides 'b) calls her a Prophetefs, and one that was 
well vers d in Aftrclogy. 

C.tMhu , was fo call'd from her Father Cleobulm, 
one of the Seven Sages of Greece ; for her firft Name 
was (;) Eumetis. She wrote JEnigmas, or, Riddles in 
H-xametcr Verfe. which Aiheneus idi commends. 
She let forth a Famous Riddle relating to the Appli¬ 
cation of Cupping Glaffes, fe' namely .hi, hC 
_ ;....... K ; m tj:. I fair a manUpen bn; ■ 

Z gH a h,m.w boy by Fire. Tonies f ) calls her 
cU:, which the compiler of the Index to Pimm 
and Car das Cato Curtins, render Phibjophia ueaitM, 
one that anply'd herfelf to Philofophy. Craum 
makes mention of her in a Fable of his, entituled from 
het Oabnihs. in the plur.-l -Number, (not 
li-ia ft).) Centres Alexandrians fays, Ihe wafh d the 
Feet of her Father’s Guefts; for in ancient times the 
Women were wont to wafn the Men s Feet, as ap¬ 
pears from [h Homer , (il Plutarch, the fff u " 
Oracle mention’d^' Herodotus, and from (*) Scrip¬ 
ture. ' , r . . , 

a Afpxu.x MM in, the Daughter of Axioms, u, 
taught'Rhitorick to Pericles , and both Rhetonck 
and”Philolophv to Socrates .m . Some call herh'- 
trihia, and, widen is very rare in that Sex, * M'lfd 
d E ■ ucKi' .; AthcMsis. gives her out ler a Peer, 
and quotesfome rf her Verfo. She was firit, Periu -= 
V, hole and Wer.vards his Wife i for when the At ,c 


i Julian- (b) Ol-iM 

. (.) Plus. Cenvrj 

m Ccn-jiv 7 Sap (g) 
(n ) lt> Ofy/. T. 
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took her Prifoner, Pericles married her; and 
iliat Marriage prov'd fatal to his Country, (a) as 
being the occafion of two very burthenfome Wars, 
namely the Samian and Pelopormefian. Plutarch fays. 
She bore a great Figure among the Philofophers, and 
had an alcendant over the principal Men in the City. 

• b Tis fid, She fohow’d the Example of one Thar- 
ylia, and infinuated her felf into the Acquaintance 
and Friendfhip of thofe who were very Rich. For 
Tiwgelia who was equally Beautiful and Witty, con¬ 
vers'd with feveral Grecians, and reconcil'd ’em all 
to the King, and by their means did underhand fcat- 
ter the Rudiments of the Seft in the Median Cities. 
Tis likewife faid, that Pericles courted Afpajia, be- 
caufe fhe was aWcman of Prudence,and one that knew 
low to manage a Commonwealth. Nay, Socrates 
himfelf frequented her Company, and the Socraticks 
urry’d their Wives to hear her, notwithftanding that 
her Shop was not very creditable, for fhe kept Whores 
in her Houfe. Plato in his Menexemus mentions a 
common report that many of the Athenians kept 
Company with Afpajia for her Oratory. *v£fcbines 
reports, that Lyjh/es a Drover, having kept Com- 
pany with Afpajia after Pericles’s Death, role from a 
mean fpirited inactive Man to be a principal Man in 
the City of Athens. But 'tis probable that Pericles' s 
I'Ve to her was grounded upon lafcivious Paffion; 
tor he was married to a Coufin of his own, the Wi¬ 
dow of Hippouicrts , and the Marriage being equally 
thbgreeable on either fide, he gave her to another 
with her own confent; and then married Afpafia 
whom he lovd fo pdlionately that he never came 
home, or went abroad, without faluting her with a 
oil's, In Comedies fhe is call'd Nava Omphale , Dei- 
ira, ar t! Juno, Crntiuns fays, She was fo noted a 
"’bore, that Cyrus who wag'd War with the King 
"f the Perfians, chang’d the name of a Whore that 
iev'd above others from Milto to Afpajia. Pltt- 
'ft 1 ' acquaints us that fhe was accus’d for violating 
w Religion, and debauching the free Women that 
•.'‘•icics nude ufe of; and that Pericles’s Sollicitation 


d Jcbantvf. (b) Plut. in Pericl. 

procur’d 
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procur'd her a pardon. Laertius (ays, Antijlhems th; 
Socratick^ wrote a Dialogue call’d 'Armn*. Not long 
ago there was an old Jafper Ring to be feen in the 
Ring Box of Felicia Rondanint, a Lady of the fir ft 
quality; which bore theinfcription of AXHasOt and 
under that the image of a handfome Woman with 
long Hair hanging down upon her Bread and Shoulders. 
She was adorn'd with a Necklace and Ear-rings, and 
arm’d with a Helmet and Target. Upon the Helmet 
there was painted a Chariot drawn by four Horfes; 
and above that Pegafus and Sphynx. (a) Some have 
taken this Woman to be AfpaJU the Milefm, it- 
cratess Miftrifs. Bur I cannot fee how ’***«©• 
Should be us d for Arm**. Befides we meet with no 
fuch name in the writings of the Ancients, ot if there 
were any fuch it would be the Name of a Man and 
not of a Woman- Arm(u indeed might pafs for 
and, as I take it, the carver mean'd to have 

(aid’AjTO 3 W{. 

Diotima- Diotima taught Socrates ( b) the Love part of Phi- 
lofophy, or Pbilofophia Amatotia, which the Platonicki t 
and efpecially Maximus Tyrius have treated of. 

Beronice. Arr<j»««isfaid (c) to be one of the Philofophers tc 
whom Stoiaus ow’d his Apophthegms. There were 
Four Queens of this Name, befides our Philofopher. 
Berenice is the fame Name with Berenice and Phenm, 
But our Philofopher feems to be a different Perfon 
from that Pherenice that Valerius Maximus, tmy 
and Paufanias take notice of, as being the only \V o- 
man that was allowed to be prefent at the naked Ex- 
ercifes, upon the account, that fhe being the Daughter 
ot one that had frequently been Vi&or in the Olym- 
pick Games, brought her Son to Olympia to entef the 
Lifts, attended by her Brethren that were noted tor 
the fame Exercife. - 

tfamphyh Pampbtla of Epidaurus (d) was the Daughter o 
Soteridas a moft noted Grammarian She wrote Evgti 
Books of Mifcellanies , according to Photius ; but 5»‘ 
das fays fhe wrofe Thirty three, befides Seven otnt 
Treadles, particularly of Controverfies, of imfjW’ 


(i) C auin in Veter, llluflr. Vir. Imagin Belltriul in Itutllg. (b) 
Lucan, m Imagin, (c) Pktt, BiUltthic. (d) Said. f 
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7 ;*»w, 4« Epitome of Ctxfias, and Epitomes of Hi- 
ories.' Her Father Sotcridas wrote his Commenta- 
j e , to her. Laertius has frequent recourfe to her Au- 
hority, and Gellius {a) quotes her. She marry'd {b) 
kratidas, and liv'd with him (c) Thirteen Years, 
ihe flourifh'd in Nerds time. 

Clea was well vers'd in Books, according to Piutarch , Clea. 
vho dedicates his Book of the Vertues of Women to 
ler. The fame Author informs us, That when Death 
rob’d her of the Society of the excellent Leontis, 

*hom we conjecture to have been her Mother, Ihe 
had a Conference with him that was not without Phi- 
bfophical Confolation. Whence we fufpefl that the 
apply'd her felt toPhilofophy. 

Eurydice was bred up in the way of Philofophy, Eurydice. 
according to Plutarch, who wrote YixsConjugal Precepts 
to her and her Husband Pollianus, Joufius (d) takes 
her for Plutarch's Daughter, but for what Realbn I 
know not. There wa> another Eurydice of lllyrium, 
who being a Barbarian, apply'd her felf to Learning 
ii her old Age, in order to be capable to inftruft her 
Children, and made a noble Epigram upon that 
Head, which is (e) ftill extant. 

Julia Domna was the Wife If) of the Emperor Julia 
Events, .and the Mother of Antoninus . CaracalU Domna. 
Some Authors (g) make her Antoninus's Mother in- 
Law, and alledge, that Ihe marry’d him after Sme- 
mt'sDeath; but the unceptionable Teftimony of o- 
tliers :h) who were her Contemporaries, evinces the 
contrary, tor they all call her Caracalias own Mother; 
not to mention the ancient Medals (i) and In¬ 
scription-, which vouch for the fame. She convers'd 
-cry frequently with the Sophifts, (k) having ma¬ 
ny of that Profeffion about her, with whom Ihefpent 
'•'■bolt: Days. She was pcrfbnally acquainted with 
rtitMratus, who calls ler <n?.comfcs (l) and Iht 


U) L. 15 C 17. 23. (b) Said, (c) Pk*t. fd) dt Scriptor. tiift 
I }. c.6. (c) Pint, dt lib Educ. (f) Spartitn. in Stvsr. (g) 

in Certcall. jfunl. ViB. Ettinp. Ortji (h) 0 ppitn. Htrtditn 1 
(i) fid. Spun him. tie prte/l & uf» Nttmifm. ditf. 7 Sfm. in 
■■' :; lt*n. /fr.tiq falcnt. in Numjm. (k) Dit Ctfs. hi/!. I. 75, Tzttz 
'M- 6 . K./Laj. (I) Philtfr. in P Hi/.. 

\ procur’d 
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procur’d from the Emperor CaracalU a Philofopl ical I 
Chair at Mens, for Phitifcus. She was born of ho 
nourable Parents, (a) in Emefa in Syria. and biou ’i t 
from thence to be marry’d to Severus, after the Uearf 
of his former Wife. She was (irnam’d b) L;» : f 
and (b was the Wife of ( c) Ifiodorus ; a famous Philoib- 
pher, whofe Life is written by Damafcius shelnd 
a Sifter [d] call’d Julia M<cfa. Trijhms and ? aiinm U y 
her Name fignifies Sun in the Syro-Phoenician Laa- 
guage. 

Myro.i was a Rhodian Philofpher (r); fhe wrote:!':, 

bles, and the Apophthegms of Queens There was 
another of this Name, a Byzantian, f) famous let 
Poetry, being either the Daughter or Mother oi Hi- 
mtr, a Tragical Poet. Some call her (g: \i 0 {ffl ' ar( j 
not Mora. This She-Poet wrote Elegkck h) an j 
Melic’^ Verfes, a Book of (*} Dialetts, and a T rtJ . 
tile entituled, ik) Anemcjyne. 

Sofipatra. 1 Sofipatra was a learned, rich, and handfeme Alia, 
tick Lady of Quality. She was married to Eiijh ii- 
us, Governour of Cappadocia ; and after his Death 
was courted by Philometor her Kinlman. This tv: 
have from Eunapius, who adds, that fhe was a ph ; . 
lofopber, and taught Philcfophy to her Children. 

Antbufa. (0 Anthufa, who liv’d in the Time of the Empe¬ 
ror Leo, is faid to have invented Aftrology or the Art 
of Divination from the Clouds. Tis faid fhe «=r 
born at JEga in Cilicia, and deriv’d her Original from 
the Cappadocians of Comana, and was defeended a 
Pe/ops. Being concern’d for a Man that was imphyd 
in theSicilian War, in fome Military Poft, fhe pray l 
in her Sleep, facing the Riling Sun, hat fhe m:a:.t 
obtain the Knowledge of Futurity J Her Father a 
vis’d her in her Sleep to pray likewise before rhe vet¬ 
ting Sun. Accordingly fhe did, and < f a fuddciw 
Cloud rofe about the Sun, and increafing gradual t 
affum’d the Form of a Mm; another Cloud riling r 
like manner, and growing to an equal Bignels, 
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transform’d into a fierce Lion. The Lion, gaping ve¬ 
ry wide, fwallow'd the Man, who in his Form refem- 
bled a Goth. Now, loon after this Apparition, King 
Leo fraudulently kill'd After, General of the Goths, 
and his Sons. From that time Anthufa ftudy’d the 
Art of making Predictions from the Clouds; and( 7 <*/- 
< Melius alledges, that many curious unheard-of Things 
iiu.y be read in the Clouds. Whatever is in it, we 
thought it proper to lilt her among the Women Phi- 
lolophers in regard that Ariftotle alls Aftrology a 
fheoretick fort of Philofophy. 

Aganice, the Daughter of Hegetor the TheJJdlian, Aganice. 
being acquainted with the Eclipfes of the Moon, and 
knowing beforehand by Computation when an Edipfe 
would happen, perfwaded the Women that lhe could 
take the Moon ont of the Heavens. 

Eudocia an Athenian, was formerly call’d Athenais. Eudocia. 
She was the Daughter of Heraclitus , an Athenian Phi- 
lofopher, or, as others will have it, of Leontius the 
Sophiit. She was the Wife of the Emperor Theodofi- 
m Junior. The Author of the Chronicon Pafchale ad 
Oljmp. 300. gives this Account of her Marriage. 

When Tbeodojius Junior, grew Up to the State of a 
Man, he defir d to be marry'd, and importun'd his Si¬ 
ller Pttlcheria to find him a Lady of fuch exquifite 
Beauty as would edipfe all the Beauties of Conjlanti - 
tuple. Pulcheria fent Meflengers to all Parts in queft 
ot a Virgin fo qualify’d. And Paulinas, the Son of 
a great Courtier, who had been bred up in the Palace 
along with Theodofius, who had a great Love for him; 
this favourite, I fay, travell’d to and again to gratifie 
Ueodojius, by making the fame Enquiry. In the mean 
time, it happen'd that Athenais a Grecian Virgin, 
equally adorn'd with diftinguifhing Beauty and Lear¬ 
ning, came to Conftantinople to fee an Aunt of hers. 

The Occafion of her coming was this, Heraclitus her 
Father left his whole Eftate to his Two Sons, referving 
only 100 Nummi for her, whofe diftinguifliing Hand- 
lomenefs and Ingenuity he reckon'd a fufficient Porti¬ 
on. After her Father’s Death Ihe reprefented to her 
Brethren the Injuftice of denying her a natural Porti- 
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on of her Father's Eftate, fince (he had never been ui. 
dutiful to her Father, and upon her Knees begg'd'em 
to overlook the WiD, and let her have her Thirds of her 
Father's Eftate. The Brethren were fo incens'd at her 
Petition, that they turn'd her out of Doors. But 
ber Mother's Sifter entertain’d her, and afterwards 
carry'd her to her Father's Sifter at Conftantinople. Her 
Two Aunts efpaus'd her Caufe, and commenc'd a luit 
On her behalf again!! her Brethren. They reprefented 
to the moft Religious Princefs Pnlcheria , Tkcodtfwn 
Sifter, how her Brethren had us'd her, and at the 
fame time gave a commendatory Chara&er of the 
Virgin’s Eloquence. Pnlcheria perceiving her Excel¬ 
lency in Beauty, Learning and Eloquence, ask'd her 
Relations if fhe was a Maid; and being inform’d that 
her Father took a great deal of Care of her, and train'd 
her up ia a long Courfe of Philofophy, fhe orderd 
her to be kept in the Palace along with fome other 
Matrons. Then fhe went to the Emperor her Bro¬ 
ther, and acquainted him that fhe had found a Greci 
an Virgin, an untainted Maid, indow d with excellent 
Qualities, adorn'd with a gentle fmooth Forehead, 
becoming Features, a comely Nofe, Snow-white 
Skin, large Eyes, yellow curling Hair, a graceful 
Look, a ftately Gate, and inftrufted in the Points of 
Learning. Theodofius hearing the News, was inflam'd 
with the Ardour of Love, and defir'd Pule hen* to 
bring the young Lady to Panlittus's Chamber, where 
he and Paulinas might view hen Incognito. Montis 
being introduc'd to the Room, Theodofms was mighti¬ 
ly taken with her; and PanHnns was Thunder ft ruck 
with the Luftre of her Appearance. She was former¬ 
ly of the Pagan Grecian Religion, but Paulinas con- 
retted her to Chriftianity, and Chriften'd her Euduis. 
Socrates (4) fays, fhe was converted by Miens a Bi- 
fhop, and crys up her univerfal Learning.He adds, that 
fte wrote a Heroick Poem by way of Panegyrick upon 
the Emperor, after his Viftory over the Perfume 
(t) Evagrius informs us, that long after her Conver 
fion fhe came to Anthcbia, and there made a pufahek 
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Speech to the People, concluding that fhe was pleas'd 
with the Thought of being defended of their Blood, 
pointing to the Colonies that were brought thither 
from Greece. For which the Antiochians honour'd 
her with a Statue of Brafs, that in Evagrius s time 
was (till entire. Nicephorus {a) calls her a Lady of 
great Ingenuity, inftru&ed by her Father both in 
Gnedina Latin Letters, and one that went beyond 
all others in her Knowledge of fpeculative and prafti- 
calPhilofophy, Diale&ick, Eloguence, Aftronomy, 

Geometry, and the Proportions of Numbers. Socra¬ 
tes, Nicephorus and Zonaras call her Father Leontius, 
whom the Author of the Chronicon Pafchale calls He¬ 
me lit ur, and in the Diftich annex'd to the Expofition 
of the Ottateuch (of which anon) fhe is call'd 
uitTtJlf, i.e. the Daughter of Leontius. Her Two 
Brothers are by Socrates and Nicephorus nam'd Valerius 
and Aetius ; but the Author of the Chronicon Paf- 
cfole calls 'em Valerius and Genejius, as well as Zona- 
m,(b) who adds, that Eudocia procur’d the Govern¬ 
ment of I/lyrium to Genejius , and the Honour of a 
Profeffor to Valerius , and that fhe did not at all refent 
their former Uiage, becaufe if they had not expell d 
her, lhe had not arriv'd at the Honour fhe was then in- 
veiled with. Some fay fhe was the Author of that 
Cento of our Saviour, (c) which is commonly attribu¬ 
ted to Proba Falconia. Zonaras alledges, that the 
Centones Homerici was begun, and left unfinifh'd by 
one Patricius, and that Eudocia digefted and finifh’d 
’em. Tis certain ( d) fhe wrote in Greek, Heroick 
Verfe, an Expojuion of the Oftateuch, in Eight Books, 
befides a Comment upon the Prophets, Zacharia and Da¬ 
niel; and Three Books of S .Cyprian the Martyr. 

SanEla Catharina of Alexandria a Virgin and Mar- SanfiaCa- 
tyr, that liv'd in the Reign of Maxentius the Empe- tharina. 
tor, was admirably well vers'd in PhilofopbicaJ Things. 

Tis commonly believ'd by the Chriftians, that fhe 
defeated the Pagan Philofcphers with the ftrongeft 
Arguments, and by the Force of her Reafons mov’d 
’em to embrace the Chriftian Religion. The Hiftory 


,W £ 14' e- 15. (b) Annul. 1. i j. (c) Vti. Lil. Gjrtld. (d) 
Billiithfc. 
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of her Martyrdom is ftill extant in the Writings cf 
Simeon Metaphrases , which not only contains tL 
foregoing Encomium, but brings in her owning that 
fhe nad learn d Rhetorick, Philofophy, Geometry; 
and other Sciences. Twas for this Reafon the Profei- 
for< of Philofophy at P arts chofe her for their Patron; 
and S. Catharine's Day is a Day of Vacation in the 
Parifian Schools, as we'i as in all the other Schools, 
which follow their Example. But there's an anci- 
cnter writer that makes mention of our Philofopher, 
namely a Greek Anonymous Author of the Life of 
Sanftus Panins Latre»Jis the Hermite,»ho was born at 
EUa near Pergamus, and dy d December 15. A, C, 
986. in a Monaftery at Apfaphum upon the Borders of 
Phrygia. This Life was found in the Library at Km, 
and Baronius (a) calls the Aothor, Scriptor Fidclis, 
His Words relating to our Philofopher, are thefe. 
The Memory of i other Saints was indeed Matter C 
Joy to Paul; but that of Ecaterine the Marty s. 
forded him not only Pleafure, but even Extafies of Muti. 
Euthymicus, who liv'd in the beginning [of the fourth 
Century, in his Commment upon the Pfalms preferv'din 
the King's Library, calls her JEcaterine, as well r.s 
this Author. She goes by the fame Name in Du- 
car,gins s Tabula Gracanica, at the end of his Glojh- 
rium ad Scrip torts Media & Infima East intuits ; 
where fhe is painted with a Confular Robe upon her, 
and a Regal Crown upon her Head. This, by the 
Bye , confirms her Royal Defcent, which Simn 
Metaphrajles vouches for in thefe Words, A certain 
devout Lady, calfd veEcaterina, who was young ,n..i 
handfome , and dejeended of Royal Blcod, and had perns 
all the Writingspublijh'd either hereor abroad, livat'.er, 
at Alexandria, being attended by a numerous Retinue 
Maids. There are Seven Manufcripts of her Martyr¬ 
dom to be feen in the Colbert Library, in which me is 
always nam'd amautvsn- Molanus , in his Additions 
to VJuardus , gives her the fame Name. An old Greek 
Kalendar in the Colbert Library caDs her huecatirr- But 
later Writers call her Catharina, perhaps, became they 
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knew not the True Signification of the Words a'u - 
7 id-*, ai/amu-, i*y.a 7 isw. ‘I is certain they are nor 
Greek Words; neither are they of an Arabic^ Origi¬ 
nal, for Eujebius RenaUerus, who under'hinds the A- 
Language incomparably well, informs me that 
S .dkaterlna was buried in one of the Tops of Mount 
Siam, where there (lands a Monalfery dedicated to her 
Memory. In all the Roman Breviaries fhe is call'd 
Catbarina. However, 'tis plain from (a) Pachymeres, 
that Cat bar in a and NEcaterina were reckon'd Synony¬ 
mous. So much for this Saints Name. As for the Hi • 
ifory of her Martyrdom, Baronius charges it with Li- 
Hitious Fables; and when the Archbifhop order'd the 
farifian Breviary to be reform'd in the Year 1680, the 
learned Perfons imploy'd in the Scrutiny thought fit 
to dafli that Hiftory out of it. 

Anna Comnena, the Daughter of Alexius the Em- Anna 
petor, and the Wife of the Emperor Nicephorus Bry - Co nine- 
enniut, writes of her felf {b) that fhe was vers'd in na. 
Philofophy. Nicetas (c) fays (lie apply'd her felf to 
Philofophy, and was intruded in all Arts Zonxras 
•it fpeakingof Bry ennius, who was a great Purfuer 
of Learning, adds, that his Wife was yet more fuch, 
that fhe was an excellent Orator, that Ihe had a very 
acute Genius for the abftrufcll Contemplations, and 
that her Knowledge was owing partly to her Natural 
faculties, and partly toher L duftryjfcr that (he read 
much, and frequently convers'd with Men of Learn¬ 
ing. 

Eudocia , the Wife of Confiamixe Pakobgus the Go- Eudo ia, 
tumour,the fecond Son of theEmperor paiaologus (e) ex- 
tdid in Beaut y, Eloquence, and ComplaiGbce.- She 
was acquainted with the Foreign Philofophy, ;.r,d the 
better fort of Letters. In all Interviews (he freely 
communicated the Variety of Things that (he had ei- ' 
dier read or heard from others Her Excellency in 
that Way, fays Nicepborus Grego-as (f) was fo di- 
jlinguifijing, that (he might julUy be ityl'd another 
'Ebeam the Pythagorean, or another Hypatia. 


it) In Andrm. 1 . 1 . c 18. and /. \ t. l. (b) Ahxind 1 . if- 
y) in Jinn. Comnii. (Jj Annul. 1. 18 . dt Bryennitt. (e) B.ttph, 
Hip, I 8, c. j. (f) a,d. 

N ffl Panyperft- 
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Ptnyp-.r- Parser febajla, the Daughter of Tbeoaorns Mete- 

fcbifti chita, was given in Marriage by the Emperor Andro- 
nicns Senior, to John Panyperfebajlns his own bro¬ 
ther’s Son. Nicephorus Gregor as, who was her brae- 
cepror, mentions an Oration fpcken by her, * and 
adds, that though ihe was young, yet fhe was Mailer 
of fo much Prudence, that her natural Dexterity of 
fpeaking wasiuch, as not only became her, but would 
have been (uitable to Pythagoras, or Plato, cr any other 
Philofopher. In another Place, he calls_ her Cafarifa, 
for her Hu band Panyperfebajius was after fome time 
invdted with theDignityof a Cafar. When her Hus¬ 
band dy d in the Country of the Triballi, Nicephorm 
Gregor. u was tent to comfort her upon the Lofs of her 
Husband, and to oblige her to return to Byzantium, 
She bore to John Panyperfebajius, a Daughter that 
married Cantus Slavix,e. rhe King of the Tribal"-, 
for Kn.il is a Slavonic* Word, lignifying King ; which 
the Turkilh Emperor ufes at this Day as a Title for 
the Electors of the Empire, as he did not long ago tor 
the very Emperor of Germany. 

Novella Novella a She-Lawyer delerves a place among the 
Women Phiiolophers; for, according to Vlpianm, 
(a Perfons learned in the Law are Philofophers that 
purfue not the falfe tut the true Philofophy. She 
was the Daughter of Johannes Andreas, a Famous 
ProfrlTor at Benign- Chrifiina Pifana, in a book 
entitled Civil as Mulierum, b) the Manufcript of 
which was communicated to me by the learned Can- 
dins Jolins Canon of the Cathedral Church of Porn ; 
t’n t Author, 1 lay, (who liv’d in France in the Rekn 
of Charles V. and whom (r) Marotus , {d) Verdenu;, 
and Joannes (e) Mabilio fpeak honourably ot; lei' 
forth that Joannes Andreas who did not envy Women 
the benefit of Learning, inltruCted his Excellent and 
Pretty Daughter, Novella, in rhe Law, with fo great 
fuccels that when bufinefs diverted him from teach¬ 
ing his Scholars, he lent his Daughter to read in his 
place; that, Idt her charming Beauty Ihould divert 
the Thoughts ot tire Spectators, She had a fmallC' ,; ‘ 


‘ Hi/. Rom l g. ( 5 ) L\Z rrm digtj! de /«/!<’.*. & far. (b) ir 
cap. p. • (c) In Pima:, (d) !>; BH-i-ia::. (t) is liiurtlubn- 
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tain drawn before her; and that the Father lov’d her 
lb much, that to perpetuate her Memory, he made a 
notable Lefture which he chriften'd Novella after bis 
Daughter. Her Father had married Milancia a 
learned Woman, by whom he had, befides Novella, 
a Daughter call’d Betina who marry’d Johannes a 
Santto Georglo , a Profeffor at Boulogn. He was born 
a Mugellum a Town in Florence ; his Mothers name be¬ 
ing Novella from whom his Daughter took hers. In 
memory both of his Mother and Daughter he gave 
the Title of Novella to his commentary upon the 
Decretals, of which Baldus gives a great Character. 

His Life is written by Guido PanxJrolus [a].. 

Heloifa was firft the Mifs, and afterwards the Wife Heloifa 
of Petrus Abed arias, a confiderable Divine. After that 
fhe was I’riorefs of the Monaftery of Argenteuil . near 
Paris ; and at laft from the year 1130 to U44 She 
was Abbels of the Monaftery of Paraclit near Novi- 
gentum upon the Seine. Francifcus Ambrofius , who 
publish'd Abalardus’s and her Writings, fpeaks thus 
of her (b). Heloifa , fays he, like another Sufannah or 
Either was at once pious and pretty.She was lawfully de- 
ftended if the ancient Family of the MontmorancyV. 

She was the niece, and not the bafiard, of a Parilian 
Canon. She was taught from her infancy to ling the 
Pfalms in Hebrew. She was the bright Conftruation 
and Glory of her Sex. Her Husband taught her not 
only the three Languages , but Mathematicks , Philofo- 
fhy and Divinity, and in thefe capacities fhe was Jhort 
*' none but himfelf. As for the Story of Abalardus' s 
Amours and Hers, fince 'tis fo commonly known, I 
ftall here omit it. 

The Platonick She Philofopbers. 

{() T Ajlhenia a Mantinean of Arcadia, and Axio- Lafthenia 
the a a Phliaftan , were both Plato's Difci- Axiothea. 
pies. 


(a) D c Claris leg. interpret. 1. J. tap. 19. (b) In Prof at. Aplhgit. pre 
Aal/rd. ( c ) Inert. Fit. Plot. Clem. Alex, Strive. 4. Thur.ijl. Oral. XII. 

N n a (4) Auria 
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Aim {*) Arria was valued by the Emperors, for a dili¬ 
gent perulal of Plato's Books. She liv'd ;b) in the 
Reign of Alexander Severus-, and 'tis probable, (c) 
She is the Woman to whom Laertius dedicates his 
Hiftoryof the Philofophers. 

Gemini- Gcmitut, the Mother and the Daughter, (d) were 
the Difciples of Plotinus the moft celebrated Platonic 
of his Time. 

Amphieia. Ampbicia was the Daughter of Arifto, and the Wife 
of Jamilicbus, (e) who heard Porphyry the difciple of 
. Plotinus and Longinus. 

Hypam. Hypatia of Alexandria was admirably 'well skill'd 
in Mathematicks and Philofophy. She was the 
Daughter and Dilciple Of Tneon an Alexandrian Phi- 
lofopher, Geometrician, and Mathematician; but out 
dripp'd him in Learning. Eunapius mentions one 
Theon that acquir'd a great fame in Gaul, in the time 
of Ionicus of Sardis the noted Phylician; whom I 
. take to be a different Perfon from the Father of our 
Philcfopher. Indeed 'tis very probable, (f) Her Fa¬ 
ther was the lame Thecn that gave an Interpretation 
of Ptolensy- As for Hypatia, Socrates (&) gives her 
this Charafter. She arriv'd at fuch a Pitch of Learn¬ 
ing that Ihe went far beyond all the Philofophers nt 
her time; and fucceded to the Platonic School con¬ 
tinued from Plotinus, where Ihe taught her Auditors 
all the parts of Philofophy. All the Lovers of Phi¬ 
lofophy repair'd to her from all Corners. Sometimes 
ihe modeftly appear'd before the judges; one ot 
hir Learning and Authority not being alham’d to 
make a publick Appearance among a Croud of Men. 
Kicepkorus (hi fays Iter Excellence in Learning was 
fuch, that Ihe furpals’d not only the Contemporary 
but the preceeding Philofophers. He adds, That 
Ihe readily led any Student into the knowledge of the 
Sciences; That the Lovers of Philofophy flock’d after 
her, not only with regard to her grave and graceful 
Liberty of Speech, but in Confideration of her chart 


'a) L-7 it Tntrigc* *i Pifmtrn cap o. (b) Jmf. Hiflor. Phi* 

-:) iknag. in Latrt. Pnxm. Ranu. (A) Ptrphjr. Vit. Plotin. (e) Zi¬ 
ff) Htmc.Va'tf aiHifl. Ecc.’ef. Sterat. .7, c. lj. (g) Hift.Eul 
7. f. ffi) /. :a C Id. 
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tnd prudent Conferences with the Men of greateft 
Dignity and Authority, for her Appearance among a 
Croud of Men was reckon'd no indecency: And that 
her diftinguifhing chaftity drew reverence and refpeft 
from dll Men. Socrates and Nicephorus agree in the 
manner of her Death, which was this. Being admir’d 
by all, Envy at laft attack'd her- She convers'd fre¬ 
quently with Oreftes Governour of Alexandria ; and 
upon that account the Clergy retaining to Cyrillus 
Archbifhop of Alexandria , threw this calumny upon 
her, that fhe prevented a good underftanding between 
the Archbifhop and the Governour. Upon this view, 
ibme of ’em that were zealous for the Archbifhop'* 
Intereft, being headed by one Petrus, befet her upon 
her return from forae place or other, pull’d her out 
of her Coach, and dragg’d her into the Cafarian 
Church; where they ftrip'd her naked, and pelted 
her to death with pieces of Pitchers. Then they cut 
her into Pieces, and burnt ’em in a Place call'd Ci- 
mrm, Philofiorgius (a) fays fhe was tore in pieces by 
the Homo-oHfiajts. But lllujlriut Hefychius imputes 
her death to the envy that her diftinguifhing know¬ 
ledge of things, efpecially of Aftronoray, drew up¬ 
on her. Synefius had a mighty efteem for her, and 
wrote her feveral Letters, which were all direfted 
if c/>Wc<u. In one of ’em he calls her his Sifter, 
his Miftriis, his Benefa&refs;. and gives her many 
honourable Titles. In another he defires her to order 
a Hydrofcope to be made for him. In another he 
lets forth, that even in the other world where Oblivion 
reigns he would remember his dear Hypatia. Gregor as 
{!» fpeaks very honourably of her. Saidas fays, She 
was handfome, and that when one of her Audience 
fell in Love with her, fhe cool'd his paftion by flaw¬ 
ing him _a tainted ( c) double Clout, and asking him 
if he lov'd that too. Bamajcius (d) informs us, that 
lhe was a good Geometrician, and was married to Ifi- 
iorus the Philofopher- (e) She wrote a Comment up¬ 
on Diopbantus, and upon Apollomns‘% Conicks. Ste- 


fa) Apni Phitiua. (b) Hiji. 1. 8. e. y. fc) The Mixsmdriam Call’d 
e® fvAsfwct. (d) /Spud. Phtt. in Pit. ifidtr, (e) Suid. 
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pkanus\B.tluHus (*) has publift'd a Copy'of a Let¬ 
ter faid to be written by her to Cyrillus the Arch- 
bifhop of Alexandria, in which (he blames him for 
oppofing the Sentiments of Neftorius, who was then 
in exile. But in regard, Nefiorius’s Banifhment hap¬ 
pen'd in the Year ( b) 436, and Hypatia vm kill'd in the 
(c) 4th Year of Cyrillus s Bilhoprick, that is, in the 
Year 415. Upon this Confideration, I fay, I joyn 
with Baluzius in taking that Epiftle to be Suppoli- 
dtious. Claudius Salmafius (d) either thro’ Forgetful- 
nefs, or an error of the Prefs, calls ou* Philofopher 
Hippia inftead of Hypatia. Befides an old Greek Epi¬ 
gram in praife of Hypatia publifh d by (f) Jac. Gotho- 
fredus, there's another Greek Epigram extant in An- 
thologia Lit. 1. Tit. Si which runs thus. 

Hypatia, thou learned She, ? 

Speech learns an Ornament in thee , £ 

Bright Confte/lation of Philofophy. j 

Learning he mufi adore that you. 

And your Frgins Houfe doth Ftew, 

Pith you, and (lwry Language grac’d, 

For all pur Thoughts on Heaven are plac'd. 

The Academick Philofophers. 

CxrelJii Tarellia or Carella was a great lover of Philofophj. 

Cicero {f) informs us that (he committed to writ¬ 
ing his Books de finiius, and (g) recommends her tc 
Scrvilius as his particular Friend; whence we con¬ 
jecture that (he was an Academic^, Cicero being mani 
feitly fuch. Fujius Catenas (h) upbraids Cicero with 
his Love to Can Ilia, as being Criminal. But we loci; 
upon it as an honourable Circumftance for Cardin 
What greater honour could befall her, than to be 
lov d by Cicero, a man whofe genius furmounted the 
common level in every shing, a man of Gravity and 


(|) Cnt;ti Tim pin. (b) A$ it appears from Evagriut. (t) Sscrs' 
H.p. (d) 7* £f:j! Aancapator. ad oi>lerv. ad jus Attic. & Rem* 

(t) Ad Pm.’clorg. (() Dpi! J. /. u Epift. ad Attitum. " 

Hi. ij F-t Famii. (h) In Oat ore .'nttr. apod Dion. lib.^C, 
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of a conlular Dignity, whofe graceful tongue (truck 
iheGrecians dumb? But we cannot joyn with Cale- 
nus in believing that Cicero convers'd with her in the 
way of unchait Amours. Martial infcribes the 63d. 
Epigram of his IV Book to one Care Ilia. And Cen- 
jorinus dedicated his Book de die nuptial! to one Q_Ce- 
rellius, to whom he aferibes a plentiful lhare of Ver- 
tue as well as Riches. 

The Dialedtick Women Pbilofophert. 

ARgia, Theognida, Artemifia and Pantaclea, the (a) Argia. 

four Daughters of Diodorus Cronus ftudy'd the 
DialeSick, Philofophy. Hieronymus (b) fays, there 
were five of’em, and that all of ’em were noted for 
their Modefty and Chaftity. He adds that Philo, Car- 
neades, s Matter, wrote a full Hiltory of ’em. Now 
this Philo the Dialettick was the difciple of Diodo¬ 
rus Cronus, and the School-Fellow of Zeno the Cit- 
tican. 


The Cyrenaicks. 

ARete was the Daughter and Difciple of Ariftippu: Arete. 
/J Cjraneus, the Founder of the Cyrenaicb^ Se&; 
and taught her Son Ariftippus, (c) who from thence 
was call’d umyAiJianot' Tis true, there were feveral 
other p.*T(jJ)/a.>au befides him; particularly King 
(di Lemuel, and the Emperour (e) Marcus Aurelius An¬ 
toninus, purfuant to his own Account of himfelf, in 
the Words, tme. ti( *wrew to fcongts , Kdt uniJi- 
mh n.11 i<tunr/iv.&c. the Word c/Mor, being un- 
derftood purfuant to Suidas's juft Obfervation. 


(a) Clem. Alex. Strom. 4. (b) Contra Jtvinitn. lib. 1. (c) Latrt. 

*1 Arifiip, Clem. Stnm, 4. (d) Proverb, cap. ult. (e) Lib. 1. tit sit 

•mif. 
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The Megaricks. 

Nrsrttf X , 7 icarete of Megara, was the Friend and Hearer of 
Hi v». IX Stilpo the Megarean Philofopher. Athemus ( a ) 
gives her cur for a noted Whore, tho* he owns her 
fplendid Birth and Learning. Nay, be remarks that 
moft of the Grecian Whores apply’d themfelves to 
the Polite Learning, and to the Mathematical Sciences. 
Ontior i b affirms, that Stilpo, tho' a married Man, 
kept Company with Nicarete as a Whore. But 
Ciceio was of another Mind. He alledges, (c) that 
the common Charge againft Stilpo, of his Affeftion 
for Wine and Women, tends rather to his praife than 
difpraife, fince he fo tam’d his vitious Nature by the 
force of his Doctrine, that no one ever law him ei 
ther Drunk or Wanton. 

7he Cynicks. 

H'rpai- TJJpfarchia the Maror.ite was the Sifter of Metro- 

chu. cles and the Wife of Crates , both Cynick Phi* 

lofophers. Her Marriage was folemniz’d (d in the 
Famous Athenian Porch ail’d facile. She was a true 
Cynick, [e) for fhe comply’d with all the Cuftoms of 
that Seft, even that of receiving her Husbands em¬ 
braces publickly. Which was wonderful in a Wo¬ 
man, efpecially fince hat Sex court fhame as the 
Bulwark of Beauty. She wrote (/) fome Pliilofo- 
phical Hypothecs, fo'me Arguments, and feme Qwelti 
ens that ilre put toTbeodorus Athens, Petrus Pev-tm 
has made an admirable Poem upon the Feftival of her 
Marriage. And A tripater made an Epigram upon her 
which is in Antholog. lib. 3. tit. tif yielxt. 

The F.nglilh of it is this, 

Cit ft. tn ■Sex do I Hipparchia flight, 

Afy ntjniitr Erotfl, rorgb Cynick rules Delight, 


(,) L : 3 c. (b) Ap-iA Inert. tnSti’peu. (c) Defat) (6) C.V» 
/Ilex 4 . (=,) Inert. (f)3viJ. 

frith 
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With clafp adom'd, 1 hate th' effeminate Veft, 

The jlrait-lac'd Foot: or Hair in Odors drefl. 

Give me a Sticky and naked be my Feet , 

May clinging Doublet ore my Body meet, 

Let the hard Ground be for my Bed and Seat: 

As far Menalian Nymphs, Ithusoutvy, 

As Hunting is beneath Philofephy. 

The Peripatecicks. 

U) f\Lympidorus's Daughter was inftrufted in Phi- Olyrapio- 
" lofophy by her Father, a very Famous Alex- dorm* 
mirlan Philofopher; who was fo much taken with Daughter. 
Puck's Ljcius, when he came to Alexandria to learn 
of him the AnftotelickJDo&tine , that he would needs 
give him his Daughter in Marriage. This Olympio- 
iortts liv'd in the time of Theodofsus it. to whom he 
dedicated his Hiftorical Commentaries, out of which 
Photius has given us an Abftraft. He wrote the 
Life of Plato, which is ftill extant in fome Editions 
ot Laertius. Another of his Performances, is his 
Commentaries upon Arijlotle's Four Books of Meteors, 
publifh'd by Aldus Manutius in Folio at Venice 
An. ijy i. With Philoponus's notes upon the Firft Book. 

A Latin Verfion of thefe Four Books is done by 
Johannes BaptiJU Camotius, and was publifh’d in Folio 
at Venice, An. 1553 and 1557. In the French King's 
Library,we find a Commentary of Olympiodorus s upon 
Plato's Philebtss, mark’d N a -2580; as well as his 
Commentary upon Plato's Gorgias , Alcibiades the firft, 
and Phadon, mark'd N°. 2102. and 3103, and tran- 
fcrib'dby the Famous Angelas Vcrgerias. We meet 
iikewife with another Commentary of bis upon Phile- 
fas and Phadon, written in the Year 1536, and mark'd 
aior. 

Theodora was the perfon to whom Damafcius Da- Theodo- 
vafcenus dedicated his Life of liidorus rk Philofopher. ra. 
Photius informs us, ( b) that fhe follow'd the heathen 
vay of worfhip, and was not only acquainted with 
Philolophy, but with every thing that relates either 


(t) Markus ;n Pit. Procl. Said, (b) In Biiliothte , Tmtm 181. 
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to Poetry or Grammar. Whence by the bye, we may 
obferve that the Women were not altogether Strangers 
to Grammar; not to mention that Pfeudodid.mus (,>) 

S one a Grammarian. Photius ados, 

re advanc'd even to the Geometrical and Arith¬ 
metical Speculations, and that Ifido'us himfelf and 
Damafcius had frequently inftru&ed her and her 
younger Sifters. She was the Daughter, continues 
Photius , of Cjrina, and Diogenes the Son of Eufehius 
and Grandfon of Flavianus ; who was delcended of 
Zampfigeranius and Monimus , the two Men that bore 
thegreattft figure in the way of Idolatry and Super- 
ftitioo, from whom Jamilichus likewife deriv'd his 
ExtrafiHon. Suidai indeed makes Damajcius a Steid ; 
but fince others, particularly the exaft and learned 
Jonfius, vouch for his being a Peripatetic^, I thought 
it moft proper to lift his Difciple Theodora among the 
Ptrifitetick Philofopbers. 

The Epicureans. 

Thtttu5\c\h l CT'Hetnifto, or Tbemijlc of Lampfa cum, was the 
* Daughter of Zulus, and the Wife of Lem*, 
{not of Leputius,isGaJfendushis\i,) {c) both of 'em 
Lampfaccr.es, This Ztilus was not the fame with 
Zoilus the Scourge of Homer, who was of Amphipoii;. 
(d) Thermjh was Epicurus's particular Friend; he Wrote 
to her two Letters, in one of which he gives her tn 
know that if fhe did not come to him, he would 
come to her if he Ihould roll thro the Dirt. Tf 
(e) extolls her diftinguifhing Wifdom; and Lachtnut; 
(/) alledges that fhe was the only Woman that unde: 
ftood Philofophy. (g) She had a Son whofe Name 
was Epicurus. 

Leontium. Leontium, or in a Sweetening diminutive way 
Lcontarium, ( Leontikin ) an Athenian Whore, (h) was a 
great favourite of Epicurus’s, who wrote her a Lettu 
beginning thus, Immortal Gods, him was I trmfpcr-a 


(a) Pi Ihid. lit. 3. (b) Clim. Strom 4. (c) Dt Vit. £$* Met. Efiit' 

, I. f. 8. (d) Leers. (t) Centre Pil*. If) kHitvt. l.y t'■ 

(g) Latrt (h; levs 
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»kn I read thy Letter! She was likewife very inti¬ 
mate with (a) Mttrodorus the Athenian , one of Epi¬ 
curus's noted Difciples; as well as with (h) Herme- 
fumax of Colophon , an Elegiac\?on who wrote feveral 
Books of Elegies for her lake. This Hermefianax 
made a noble Poem upon his own Country,which Pau- 
finias makes mention of; and though Vojfws (c) reck¬ 
ons the Age in which he liv'd^uncertain, yet his Ac¬ 
quaintance with Leontium may teach us how to fix 
it. Pliriy (d) fays, Theodorns drew the Pifture of Le¬ 
ad um, in which fhe was reprefented very thoughtful, 
and even this is an Argument of her Application to 
Philofophical Meditations. Cicero (e) fays fhe 
wrote againll Theophraftus in a neat Atticf Style. Pli¬ 
ny (f) fets forth, That notwithftanding Theophraftus s 
Divine Eloquence, even a Woman (meaning Leonti¬ 
um) wrote againft him. She had a Da tighter, name¬ 
ly Darnte (g) a noted Whore, who was Miftrefs to 
Sophron the Governour of Egypt. 

Theopbila's Character is thus deferib’d by Martial, Theo- 
;:k 7. in his Epigram to Camus. phila. 

Thins Theophila, that learned ftse, 

TheGods, my Camus, have refetv’d for thee , 

Whom hit Difciple Plato’* proud to Name , 

The Stoa doth as cmuloufiy claim. 

The Works will li-ve tbatpajs her learned Tefi, 

So wife , fo above Woman is her Breaft. 

Not fair Pantenis can to her afpire } 

Though fo illustrious in the Mujes Quirt. 

Amorous Sappho maj admire herVerfe , 

Greater in Virtue } not in To' fit left. 


The Stoicks. 

| Do not meet with any profefs’d She-Stoick in all 
1 the Writings of the Ancients. But in regatd Apol- 
■nius the Stoicf wrote a Book of Women Philofo- 


(i) thid. (b) Athena. I 11. (c) Dl Ptetis Gratis, (d) L.jf. c.n . 
> e ) n < ”»tur. dm. Iil>, 1. (f) It Prafatme. (g) Athena.lit. 13. 

phers, 
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pbtrs, I am apt to believe there was more than one 
that profefc'd Stticifm, Though after a 1 1 , the Stoic!, 
dzrMu'tis rarely met with among Women, for, r 0 
fpeak with Publius Syrus, a Woman knows no Altai, 
um between loving and hating. This Apollonius is 
the fame with Apollonius of Cbalcis, the Stoick_ Philo- 
fopher, who was Marcus Aurelius' s Preceptor, 
and whom (a) Eufebius, (b) Capitolinus, and U) 
Marcus himfelf takes Notice of. Capitolinus [d } j n . 
forms us, that Apolionius being call'd from Chalci, to 
Rome to undertake the Charge of Marcus Antoninus, 
he came accordingly; but when he was Pent for to 
come to the Palace, he made Anfwer, That the Ma 
Her ought not to go to the Difciple, but the Difciple 
to the Mafter; upon which, the Emperor laugh'd, 
laying, Twasealier (os Apollonius to come from Chat- 
cis to Rome, than from his Lodging to the Palace. 

Porcia. Porcia, Cast's Daughter, and Brutus's Wife. Plu¬ 
tarch in his Life of Brutus , gives her the Title of a 
Philofopher. The Hiftory of her Life is too well 
known, to be here inferted. 

Arria. Arria, the Wife ’of Ccecina Pat us, and Aria her 
Daughter, the Wife of Tnrafeas , and Fannia, Thru- 
feas’s Daughter, and Helvtdius's Wife, are generally 
accounted Stoicks upon the matter, though not pro- 
fefs'd. 

In fine, That the Roman Women perus'd the 
Writings of the Study, is roanifeft from thefe words 
of Horace (e), 

Quid quodlibelli Stoics inter Jericos 

Jacere puhillos amant ? 


(a) In Cbmit. (b) in Horn, (c) Lib. t- ndv sir Uom. i. t. of 
things relating to himfelf; not of his own Life, as 'tis commonly 
rendced ; for he wrote his own Life in 12 Booksic cording to Sutiu 
himfelf. (d) ;» Antonin* Pi*. (;) EptJ, *d. 8. 
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The Pythagoreans. 

T H E Pythagorean Women Philofophers were fo 
numerous that Philochorus the Athenian Gram¬ 
marian wrote a whole Volume of 'em, in the time 
of Ptolemaus Philopater. ‘Tis much indeed that fo 
many of the talkative and open-minded Sex lliould 
have brook'd Pythagorifm , which enjoyn’d Silence for 
five Years, and prohibited the revealing of a great 
many Secrets. But it feeras the Men of thofe times 
look'd upon Pythagoras as a divine man, and eftem'd 
him io much that they put their Wives and Daugh¬ 
ters to be inftrufted by him. Of fo great a Number, 
there are but a few whofe Names are handed down 

Themifioclea was Pythagoras 's Sifter, according to Themi- 
(4) Laertius , and his Follower Saidas. Laertius's ftodei. 
Text fays, that Pythagoras had moft of his moral 
AlTertions my. Qinisox\eta.t wV aJiKpit ; and Saidas 
Copies the fame Words, with the Alteration of e=«- 
todas for 6ifustKKehs. But in regard Laertius in the 
very fame Life fpeaks of Pythagoras , as receiving his 
Morals myift tv A«Ay«/r , and confide- 

riog that no other Authour but Laertius , and from 
him Suidas, have mention’d any Sifter of Pythagoras's , 
which they would never have overlook’d, if he had had 
!o learned and famous a Sifter as the former Text feems 
to infinuate; upon thefe Confederations, 1 fay, I 
ciioofe to read with Aldobrandinus my tit h Asaysir, 
inllead of m a i.e. That Pythagoras receiv'd his 
moral decrees from Themiftoclea a Priefl at Delphos. 

In confirmation of this Reading, 'tis obfervable that 
Porphyrins fays, Pythagoras taught what he had heard 
from Arifloe lea at Delphi, Such is the va’iety of Read¬ 
ings, that what Laertius calls Themifioclea, and Suidas 
Theoclea, is by Porphyry ftyl’d Ariftoclea, However 
tis more probable, that Pythagoras pretended to derive 
his Doftrines from Apollo's infpir'd Pried, than from 
his own Sifter; efpecially if we call to mind, that the 


fa) Pit. Pythag 
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ancient Legiflators were wont to feign a divine Ori¬ 
ginal for their Laws i witnefs the Allegations of 
Lyctergus , Romulus , Nttma, &c. 

Theano. Theano, fays Porphyry, the Daughter of Pythtmdles, 
originally a Cretian , was the mod noted of all the 
She-Pythagoreans. But Laertius and Saidas make her 
the Daughter of Brotinus , or Brontinus of Crotons, 
Didjmns (a) confirms her being a Crotonean . Some 
fay (he was Bronunus'% Wife, and Pythagoras's Dil'ci- 
ple. But leveral ( 6 ) good Authors agree, that {he 
was Pythagoras's Wife. She bore to Pythagoras Two 
Sons, namely, Telauges and Arimnefius ; and Three 
Daughters, namely, Myia, Arignote and Dam. Tt- 
Stages (c) was Empedocles’s Mailer, and wrote Four 
Books (d) of the Pythagorean TetraHys. tsEfckim 
the Secratick (e) entituled one of his pialogues 
7 *;.etv7*V. To return to 7 heauo ; Being ask’d how loon 
a Woman might be reckon'd clean after an Adventure 
with a Man, (he anfwer'd (/) If the Adventure be 
with her own Husband, presently, if with another, 
never. Laertius and Saidas fay {he exhorted Women 
when they kept Company with their Husbands, to lay 
afideShame together with their Cloaths. Herodotus 
(g) has the fame Expreflion which Plutarch (h difap- 
proves, becaufe, [aid he , when a Challe Woman puts 
off her Cloths, {he puts on Modefty in the room of 
them. Happening to difcover her naked Elbow when 
fhe was puting on her Garment, one that look’d very 
wiflifufly upon her, (aid ’twasa pretty Arm; ft) to 
which (he reply'a, But 'tis not common though. Upon 
this Expreflion Plutarch remarks, That not only a 
modeft Woman's Arm, but even her Difcourfe, fhould 
not be expos'd to the publick- To the Qyetlion. 
What was the Office of a Matron, {he faid, To pit 6 
her Husband. She wrote many Books. Stobates «has a 


(a) DePhiltf. Pjtbag. tpud Clem. Alex, (b) Lacrt. Porphyr. titrvu- 
ft max Cthphcn. apud Athena. 1. XIII. (c) Said. Lnert. in Emptiwl 
M. Aurel. Anrntn l. 7. AaP.tr Libtlli 7Ky (i) Sw.t, 

U) Lair: in JEjehin. Athena l. 5. (f) hurt. Said. Plut. Eapt.d 
Precept. Cltm. S:rm. 4. (g) Lit. r. in initio, (h) Praitpt. Ctnjujs ■ 
(i) Pint. Pracfpt.Cmjag Clem Alex. Strom 4. Anna Comnena Alt** 


Fragment 
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Fragment ot a Book of hers ’um&ut r, which 

jjjves us to know, That Pythagoras did not imagine all 
Things to fpring from Numbers, as moft of the Gre¬ 
cians thought, but to take their Rife according to 
Numbers. She wrote («) Poems, particularly one 
(h) in Heroick Verfe, an Epiftle to Tmareta, cited 
by ic) Pollux; feveral Epiftles extant in Henricus 
Stephauus his Edition of Laertius ; Four other Epiftles 
publilh’d by Lucas Holftenius , out of the Vatican 
Code ; in one of which addrefs'd to Tmaonides, fhe 
gives him to know, that, though he reproach'd her, 
yet (he fpoke well of him; but that her Panegyrick, 
and his Satyr, were equally difcredited. After her 
Husband’s Death, (d) (he undertook the Government 
of the Pythagorean School, in Conjun&ion with Te- 
Lwges, and Mnefarchus her Sons. Plutarch (e) fays, 
the Ornaments of Tnearn were fuchas might be pur¬ 
chas'd without Money, and would render a Woman's 
Life both glorious and happy. 

(/) Myia, the Daughter of Pythagoras by Theano, was Myia. 
married to Milo, (g) (not Meno) of Crotone; who was 
the Man in whofe Houle Pythagoras was burnt; 
for though in the vulgar Text of Laertius , upon 
the Death of Pythagoras, rue read umKoho ; yet the King's 
Copy, not to mention the Authority of Porphyrius 
<b) and (i) Strabo , evinces that it (hould be Ut'teivct. 

'Tis true he was a noted Wreftler, and is faid to have 
eat up a whole Oxe in one day; but that, fays (JO 
Gcllius , is not inconfiftent with Pythagorifm ; for 'tis a 
Vulgar error that Pythagoras would not feed upon Ani¬ 
mals. To return to Myia. This, as I take it, was that 
Daughter of Pythagoras, of whom 'tis faid, (1) that 
when fhe was a Virgin, fhe headed the Maiden Chorus, 
and when a Matron appear’d at the head of the Ma¬ 
trons; and that the People of ■ Crotone turn’d her 
Houfe into a Temple for Ceres, and call’d her Street 


(a) C Urn. Alex, (b ) Said. (c) Lib. X.Cay.XIII. (d> Thadmt. 
in jccunio 0s gaTauvxttf. (e) Phtt. Pracip. Crnjug. ad Eurydte. 
(f) Clem. Strom. 4 . Latrt. Porphyr. Suid. (g) Jamblith. Pit. P)thag. 
(!>) Pit. Pythag. (i) Lib. VI. (k; Lib.W. Cap. XL (i) Timatttopud 
Pirphjr. Pit. Pythag. •Jamblith. lib. I. de Pit. Pythag. cap. 30. Sand. 
Hitron. adv. Jovimart lib. 1. 


Muftum 
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Afuftsmt, Lucian fays, he had many Things to re 
late concerning the Pythagorean Myia ; but in regard 
her Hiftory was fo well known, he fuperfeded the 
Labour. But the fame fate has attended her Hiftory, 
that is obferv'd to accompany Seneca's dying Speech, 
which Tacitus would not refume, becaufe 'twas then 
publifh’d in his own Words. For now we lament 
the lots both of the one and the other, in Stepb- 
nut’s Monument* Pythagorica , and in the TpiJicU 
Grecanic*, there is extant an Epiftle of Myia’s tocne 
Phyllis upon thechoofingof a goodNurfe. 

Arignote. Arignott of Samos, the Daughter of Pythagoras by 

Theano, wrote many things, ( a ) particularly her Bac¬ 
chic* which foroe confound with her Epigrams upon the 
Myfteries of Ceres, and feveral Philofophical T reach?, 
which were ftil! extant in {h) Porphyrins’ sTime. 

D*mo. (c) Damo the Daughter of Pythagoras, was entruft- 
ed by her Father with his Writings, with a Prohibi¬ 
tion to {hew 'em to any one that was not of his own 
Family: and tho fhe might have fold ’em for a large 
Sum of Money, yet {he prefer'd poverty and a 
filial Obedience to Riches. When {he was at the 
Point of Death, {he fent to her Daughter BiJlaiU 
that Epiftle of Pythagoras’s in which he prohibits the 
Communication of his Writings to Strangers. 

Sara- W Sort is faid to have been Pythagoras' s Daugh¬ 
ter. 

Tymicha Tymicha the Lacedemonian, was the Wife of Myl 
lias of Crotone. Jamblichus (e) places her higheft in 
the rofl of the mod noted Pythagorean Women. She 
and her Husband being taken and carry’d before Dii- 
nyfius the Tyrant; he made him great offers, but 
they equally rejefted 'em: upon which the Tyrant 
taking her Husband afide promis’d him a honourable 
releafe fince he would not ftay with him, upon the 
provifo that he would give him to know the Reafon 
why the Pythagoreans choos'd rather to die than to 
tread upon Beans. Mytllas immediately made an- 


(i) Suid. (b) Fid. Porfbyr. Ft!, Pythag. (c) P»rph. Yit. Pyth Lyyt 
Pythag. inlpifi *d Hipparch. Lain. (6) By an Anonymous Author of 
the Lift of Pyitagsr/i:. (?) fit. Pythag. lit. ah. 


fwer. 
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jnfwer, that as they choos’d rathef to die tim to tram¬ 
ple upon Beans, So he would rather choofe to tram¬ 
ple upon Beans than to reveal the Reafon he fought 
for. Then the Tyrant attack’d Tjmicha apart, hop¬ 
ing that the weaknefsof her Sex and the tendernefs 
of her big Belly, joyn’d with the threats of Torture, 
would prompt her to make the Difcovery. But 
fhe,withan unparalell’d Refolution bit off her Tongue 
with her Teeth, and fpit it in the Tyrant's Face; to 
prevent the influence that torture might have in oblig¬ 
ing her to break through the meafures of Pythagorean 
Silence. This Story we have from Jamblichus , which 
is confirm’d by (a) AmbrojtMs , who ar the fame time 
cenfures this great pattern of Refolution for profti- 
tuting her body; but for what reafon i know not, for 
Ihewas lawfully married to MJl'tat. The fame Story 
is Ji plied to Tneano the Pythag<»ean in a Manufcript 
in the King's Library, mark'd 3280. Fol. 14 Tertul- 
lim, has much fuch another Story of Learnt, the Athe~ 

»iu» Whore; when fhe was prefs’d by torture to dif¬ 
fer a Confpiracy. Several Authors (b) report the 
like of Anaxarchus ; as Uvj do's of Theodoras of 
{jntcafe ; and S. Hieronymus c) of a young man that 
King tempted by a Whore to uncleannefs, bit off 
iis Tongue and fpit it in her Face; to the end that the 
ienfe of pain might extinguifh the Itch of Venery. 

(d) Philtatis is faid to be the Daughter of one Theo- Philtatis. 
tins of Crotone. and the Sifter of one Bymhaictes. 

There was one Philtatius a learned Man, that is faid 
') to have invented the Art of Book binding at 
Mens. 

if) bcello of Lucania Teems to be the Daughter of 0:el!o. 
Bellas Luc anus, ijthagmas’s difciple, whofe Book 
f the Nature of the Univerfe is ftill extant. In 
(g Editions he is call’d "Cl-u'-t .®-; buc in moft 
thers Oi;u>A®-,but 'tismanifeft from (h) Stob*xs and 
milieus, that “n/j.>K©- is right. Among the Ro- 
»os thofe were call'd Ocelli, who bad little Eyes. 


iW Dt ftrzmjib.t.cap.4 {h)V»lerM»xim.Plin.Latrt.phin,itm.(c)H 

M Paul:. Prim Eremite. il. (e) Oljmpmioru: »pui Pbo-.ttm. (f) 

mi/ (g) Mil. Ctmmtlin & Bmn. (hj Eclog. Phyf lit. ct p ., J. 

O 0 Ceiforinus . 
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Ceifrrixus ’a) mentions one Cereius Luc Anus as a 
Follower o. Pythagoras : But Paulas Manmius and 
C-v-iterus are jjllly of the Opinion, that we fhould 
read Ocellus infte .d of Cereius. 

Eccel'o. Ecceh of Lac.ua.’, I rake to be the Daughter of 
F.cczllus 25 Ocelto was of Octhus. Syrians,s (b) men¬ 
tions a Bock ot Ectlttts's which Kogarola c takes to 
be the fame with that of Oecellus’s, I mention d bt 
now. But after ail tis peflibie that Eccellus a Nit- 
gyrean might write a Book under the fame Title with 
that o{ O-thai's ; for betides thefe. Archytas the /V 
thago’ean is faid (d to have writ of the Univerie, and 
Timus Licrus another Pythagorean (e) wrote a Trea- 
tife of Nature. 

Chilonis (/) Chi'mis was the Daughter of Cliilo the hit- 
di-i.oni.vt, whom I take to be the fame perfon that was 
cne of the Seven Sages of Greece. 

Lallhenia. (V ; Lajikcnia of Arcadia the Pythagorean feems to 
bribe ft me pertlm that we mention'd above in the 
Platcxiit" GUIs. For Plato ow’d lb many things to 
Pjtbagn .:s, (h that he and his followers might jdliy 
be ftyl d Pythagoreans. And to that purpofe, Lrnii 
and Celsius inform us what an over purchafe hegav: 
for the Bocks rf PhiioUv.es the Pythagorean. But aftei 
all, 1 cannot juliifL* the Aflertion of an uncerrsir 
Author of the Lit: of Pythagoras, viz. that Plato \\: 
taught of Pythagoras in Italy, for the latter died r 
the 70 0 \ r.p. and the former was born in the 88. 

Abrottlia. tO Airottlia was the Daughter of Arraelts a T< 
rratine: Stanley confounds her with Lajlbnia tr, 
Arcadian, perhaps by mitunderftanding JamMicb.* 
Text. This, and the foregoing eight PhiMophc 
are drawn up by JanJjlickus, for She-Pythagort.it 
together with Echecratia the Phliafian, who feems ic r 
the Daughter of Eclecrates the Phliajian, a Pythagy 
Philcfbpher, mention’d by Laertius ; Tyrjene ot J 
tar is ; Biforror.de of Tare rt um ; Nefthcadufa. a las 
; whom Stanley confounds with Bifimonde, ca if 
the latter K-.fthiadts s Daughter ; Byo, and BaIB* 


(A E- di> Bj-sI. lit. 1. ('•) Comment, ad HI. 13 drift. Hasp. 
(-) In £5 ,? a! Pays!an Stip'r 'jiris lilufirsius ejui Grace 
({) Stucy.ie. r.d Predicaments drift. (e) Said, (f) Jamil, (s) •• 
(*••) inert in P'.atcn. drift. Mitaph. 1 . 1. c.6. (i) Jtmtlich. 
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both Argivans ; and Cleachmd the Sifter of Amo'cha- 
rides a Lacedemonian. 

(a) Phintys the Daughter of Collier des was a Pjtha- Phintys. 
gorean Philofopher. Stobaus (or rather (b) Stobenfis) 
produces a Fragment of a Trea ife flie wrote con¬ 
cerning the Temperance of a Woman. 

Periblione. a Pyrhagorean, wrote a Book ones Peri£tf- 

and another wei ymrm rjpw, (c) in the Dori^ one. 
Dialeft. Among the Philofophers from whom Su¬ 
born took his Apophthegms, Photius (d) brings in 
muKTtviln, which is no Greek Name, and t erefore 
muft be read m^vm. Plato's Mother wa- of the 
fame Name. 

AieliJJa wrote to Clareta an Epiftle in Doricl ;, which Melifla. 
is (till extant, among the Epiftles of the Pythagoreans , 
and fets forth tha Red wliich is the Co'our that (Inme 
produces, is the only proper Ornament of a modeft 
Woman's Countenance. In this Opinion (he was not 
lingular: Blufliing, laid Diogenes the Cynici(e) is 
the Complexion of Vertue; Synefius (f) fays that 
colour fpeaks fome Vertue enfuing upon a Repentance 
of Things done; and Pythias Arifiotle's Daughter, 

(g) being ask'd which was the prettied Colour, that, 
faid (he, which modefty begets in vertuous Perjons. 

Plutarch (h) takes notice of one Mclitfus a Philofopherj 
who was Governor of the Samians ; and whom I take 
to have been Melijfa’s Country Man. 

Rhodope is fuppos'd to have been a Pythagorean Phi- Rhodope, 
lolopher; becaufe the laft of Theano s Epiftles pub- 
iilh d by Lucas Hol/ienius is addrefs'd to her In that 
Epiftle, Theano makes an Apology for not lending her 
Platds-Book of Ideas, entituled Parmenides. Now 
Theano Pythagoras's Wife, liv'd many years before 
Plato , which makes me think 'tis not genuine. How¬ 
ever this our Rhodope is a different perfon from the 
Thracian Rhodope.z noted Whore, (» that was Fell w- 
Servant with v&fop, and intimate with Cbaraxus Sap¬ 
pho's Brother. 


(a) Stib. Sera. 27. (b) Pid. Henric. Palef & Hol/lin. ad Stephan. 

n Etv?( 3©-. (1) Sttb. (i) In Bibhoth (e) L iert m Diogen. (f) 
bar. di regn. (g) Stab. Serm. tie Percctad. SanS. Ambrtf. l.i. d; Pirg. 
'■ap.6. (h) In Piriele. (t) Herod in Euttrps. Mena, lib 1 j. 

Oo 2 Ptolemais 
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ftektowJ. Ptolemais the CyreSean , is quoted by Porpbyrim in 
his Inftitution of Pythagoricl ^ Mufick; a Manufcriptof 
which is to be found in the Ring's Library, and ano¬ 
ther in the Vatican. Moderns us Gaditanus, who liv'd 
in the time of (4) Nero, and who drew up a learned 
Scheme of the Pythagorean Doflrines (b in Eleven 
Books; this Author, I fay, gives us to know that the 
Pythagoreans were great improvers of Mufick As for 
P.demait, fince Porphyrins who liv'd in the time of 
Aserclian makes ufe of her Authority, 'tis certain that 
fhe liv'd before that Emperor’s Reign. ’Tis probable 
fhe was Contemporary with Julia Domna the Em- 
prefs, tvhofe Example might prompt feveral Women 
to apply themfelves to Learning. But at that time 
the Pythagorick Se& had been long extinft; (c) for 
which reafon we cannot affirm that Ptolemais the Cj- 
rcr.&.vt was in every point a Pythagorean, but only that 
with reference to theDoftrine ofNumbers/heobferv’d 
the Pythagorean Canons. 

“ And thus I have prefented you, mod learned and 
“ moft eloquent Madam Dacier, with a fhort View of 
“ the Women Philofophers, cull’d out of the Writ- 
“ ings of the Ancients. For Philofophy is rather to 
“ be lightly touch'd upon, than fwaDow'd down by 
“ wholefale; and as a certain Author faid, we mult 
confine our Philofophical Exercifes to a few Words. 
“ Your Notes upon the Emperor Marcus Aurelius his 
“ Bocks proclaim you not only a paffionate Lover ol 
“ the Hiftory of Pbilolophy, but admirably well 
“ vers’d in that Study. Upon this Score, I hope this 
“ prefent will not be unacceptable. At lead, 1 defire 
nothing more than that it may meet with a well- 
“ cotne Reception. 


<■>«* */■?•/• l 8. t. 7 


• < b J Porphr^yth'g 


(c) Vti P.'. 
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